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1 It was 8 Homan Holiday the day the Allied Fifth Amy rolled 
into Rome and found the civilians celebrating their faiumph. 

2 General Dwight David Eisenhower, affectionately taown the 
world over as “Ike,” stands still for photographers in Tunisia. 

3 Italian Marshal Badoglio reads his country’s declaration nf 
war against their one-time ally, Germany, on October 13, 1943. 

4 British Eighth Army troops engage in mop-up operation Mong 
the ruins of the key Sicilian port, Catania, in August, 1943. 

5 Spitfires, each mounted with two cannons and four machine 
guns in the wings, fly in tight formation over enemy temtory. 

6 Tanks of an American armored division move into position 
along a road occupied by the Fifth Army in the Anzio sector. 

7 Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, President Franklin Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Winston Churchill at Cairo conference. 

8 A long line of LST's, with their barrage balloons soaring over¬ 
head, presses toward the Nettuno-Anzio area of the Italian coast. 
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Preface 




In The Hinge of Fate I described the decisive change for 
the better in our fortunes, which lighted the winter of 1942 
and the spring of 1943. Closing the Ring sets forth the year of 
conflict from June 1943 to June 1944. Aided by the command 
of the oceans, the mastery of the U-boats, and our ever-grow¬ 
ing superiority in the air, the Western Allies were able to 
conquer Sicily and invade Italy, with the result that Mussolini 
was overthrown and the Italian nation came over to our side. 
Hitler with the circle of countries he had occupied was iso¬ 
lated, and with the immense onslaught of Russia from the East 
was completely surrounded. At the same time Japan had been 
forced onto the defensive and was vainly trying to hold the 
vast territories she had overrun. 

The danger which faced the United Nations was no longer 
Defeat but Stalemate. Before them lay the formidable task of 
invading the two aggressors in tlieir home lands and liberating 
from their grip the peoples they had struck down. This world¬ 
wide problem was faced at the Conferences between Great 
Britain and the United States at Quebec and Washington in 
the summer, and at the Triple Meeting of the main Allies at 
Teheran in November. There was between us no difference 
of aim or of resolve to give all to the common cause. Grave 
divergencies of method and of emphasis were inevitable be¬ 
cause of the various angles from wliich the three partners 
naturally approached the decisions wliich were required. How 
agreement was reached upon all the supreme issues is the tale 
I now have to tell. It carries us to the liberation of Rome and 
to the eve of the British and American crossing of tlie Channel 
and entiy into Normandy. 

I have followed the method I used in earlier volumes. 1 
do not seek to do more than make a contribution to history 
from the standpoint of the British Prime Minister and Minister 
of Defence. In this my directives, telegi-ams, and minutes, 
written at tlie time and not in the afterlight, are my stepping- 
stones. It has been suggested that the answers to many of 
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these documents should also be included. I, on the other hand, 
have found it necessary in this volume to practise compression 
and selection in an increasing degree. A final volume is already 
needed to record and complete the story. I can therefore only 
maJce my excuses to any who may feel that their point of view 
is not fully set forth. 

More than seven years have passed since the events here 
recorded happened. Many international relationships have 
changed. Deep rifts have opened between foimer comrades. 
New and perhaps darker clouds have gathered. Old foes have 
become friends and even allies. In this setting some of the 
sentiments and expressions contained in telegrams, minutes,' 
and reports of Conferences may jar upon the readers in other 
countries. I can only remind tliera that these documents have 
an historical value and that we were tlien engaged in a fierce 
and terrible war, When men are fighting for then lives, they 
are not often disposed to be complimentary to those who are 
trying to kill them. On the other hand, to soften all harsh 
expressions about the enemy nations of those days would pre¬ 
vent a true picture being presented. Time and Truth are 
healers. 

^ Winston S. Churchill 

UlABTWELL, 

Westehham, Kent, 

September 1, mi 
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Tlie Command of the Seas 

Guadalcanal and New Guinea 


Maritime Vower-The Mediterranean Freed~The Mortal Struggle 
with the U-Boats~The Climix of April 1943-A Welcome Res¬ 
pite-New Weapons-The Schnorkel-Retrospect on the Pacifio 
War-The Solomon Islands-Guaddcanal-A Noble Feat of Arms 
-Our Efforts to Help the United States-The End of the Jap¬ 
anese Offensive—The Japanese Defeat in New Guinea-The 
Situation in June 1943, 


E ablieu volumes have led us to the point where the ag¬ 
gressors, both in Europe and Asia, had been driven to 
the defensive. Stalingrad in February 1943 marked the turn 
of tire tide in Russia. By May all German and Italian forces in 
the African continent had been killed or captured. The Amer¬ 
ican victories in the Coral Sea and at Midway Island a year 
before had stopped Japanese expansion in tlie Facie Ocean. 
Australia and New Zealand were freed from the threat of in¬ 
vasion. Henceforward in Europe the Axis must expect and 
await the Anglo-American assault which had so long been 
purposed. The tremendous armies of the United States were 
growing in strength and quality with every month that passed. 
But the Western Allies could never strike home at Hitler’s 
Europe, and thus bring the war to a decisive endj unless 
another major favourable change came to pass. Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can “maritime power,” a modeni term expressing the com¬ 
bined strength of naval and air forces properly woven together, 
became supreme on and under the surface of the seas and 
the oceans ditring 1943. It was not until April and May that 
the U-boats were beaten and the mastery of the life-lines 
across the Atlantic was finally won. Without diis no amphibi¬ 
ous operations on the enormous scale required to liberate 
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Europe would have been possible. Soviet Russia would have 
been left to face Hitler’s whole remaining strength wliile most 
of Em'ope lay in his grip. 

In the Mediterranean the U-boats were also mastered. Our 
amies for the Sicilian and Italian campaigns were assembling 
and could now be launched across the sea against the under¬ 
belly of Hitler’s Europe. Besides this the Meditenanean was 
the main artery in the communications of tire British Empire. 
The extirpation of Axis power in North Africa opened to our 
convoys Ae direct route to Egypt, India, and Australia, pro¬ 
tected from Gibraltai’ to Suez by sea and air forces worldng 
from the newly won bases along the route. The long haul 
round the Cape, which had cost us so dear in time and effort, 
would soon be ended. The saving of an average of foity-five 
days for each convoy to the Middle East increased magnifi¬ 
cently at one stroke the fertility of our shipping. 

# 0 

The single-handed British stmggle against the U-boats, the 
magnetic mines, and the surface raiders in the first two and a 
half years of the war has aheady been described. The long- 
awaited supreme event of the American Alliance which arose 
from the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour seemed at first to 
have increased our perils at sea. In 1940 four million tons of 
merchant shipping were lost, and more than four million tons 
in 1941. In 1942, after the United States was our ally, nearly 
eight million tons of the augmented mass of Allied shipping 
had been sunk. Until the end of 1942, the U-boats sank ships 
faster than the Allies could build them. The foundation of 
all our hopes and schemes was the immense shipbuilding pro¬ 
gramme of the United States, By the beginning of 1943, the 
curve of new tonnage was rising sharply and losses fell. Before 
the end of that year, new tonnage at last surpassed losses at 
sea from all causes, and the second quarter saw, for the first 
time, U-boat losses exceed their rate of replacement. The time 
was presently to come when more U-boats would be sunk in 
the Atlantic than merchant ships. But before this lay a long 
and bitter conflict 

The Battle of the Atlantic was the dominating factor all 
through the war. Never for one moment could we forget that 
everything happening elsewhere, on land, at sea, or in the 
air, depended ultimately on its outcome, and amid all other 
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cares we viewed its changing fortunes day by day with hope 
or apprehension. The tale of hard and unremitting toil, often 
under conditions of acute discomfort and frustration and al¬ 
ways in the presence of unseen danger, is lighted "by incident 
and drama; but for the individual sailor or airman in the 
U-boat war there were few moments of exhilarating action to 
break the monotony of an endless succession of anxious, un¬ 
eventful days, Vigilance could never be relaxed. Dire crisis 
might at any moment flash upon the scene widi brilliant for¬ 
tune or glare with mortal tragedy, Many gallant actions and 
incredible feats of endurance are recorded, but the deeds of 
those who perished vrill never be known. Our merchant sea¬ 
men displayed their highest qualities, and the brotherhood of 
the sea was never more strikingly shovra than in their deter¬ 
mination to defeat the U-boat. 

« » * 

Important changes had been made in our operational com¬ 
mands. Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, who had gone to 
Washington as head of our Naval Mission, had been recalled 
in October 1942 to command the Allied Navies in "Torch.” 
Admiral Sir Percy Noble, who at “Derby House,” the Liver¬ 
pool headquarters of the Western Approaches, had held the 
commanding post in the Battle of the Atlantic since the be¬ 
ginning of 1941, went to Washington, with his unequalled 
knowledge of the U-boat problem and was . relieved at Liver¬ 
pool by Admiral Sir Max Horton, who had commanded the 
British submarine service with outstanding ability. In Febm- 
ary 1943 Air-Marshal Slessor became Chief of the Coastal Air 
Command. These arrangements were vindicated by the re¬ 
sults. 

The Casablanca Conference had proclaimed the defeat of 
the U-boats as our first objective. In March 1943 an Atlantic 
Convoy Conference met in Washington, under Admiral King, 
to pool all Allied resources in the Atlantic, This system did 
not amount to full unity of command. There was well-knit 
co-operation at all levels and complete accord at the top, but 
the two Allies approached the problem with differences of 
method. The United States had no organisation like our 
Coastal Command, through which on the British or reception 
side of the ocean air operations were controlled by a single 
authority. A high degree of flexibility had been attained. 
Formations could be rapidly switched from quiet to danger¬ 
ous areas, and the command Was being reinforced largely 
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from American sources. In Washington control was exerted 
through a number of autonomous subordinate commands 
called “sea frontiers,” each with its allotment of aircraft. 

« « 9 

After the winter gales, wliich caused much damage to our 
escorts but also checked tlie U-boat attack, the month of 
February 1943 had shown an ugly increase in the hostile con¬ 
centrations in the North Atlantic, In spite of heavy losses, the 
number of operational U-boats at Admiral Doenitz’s disposal 
at the beginning of the year rose to two hundred and twelve. 
In March there were over a hundred of them constantly at 
sea, and the packs in which they hunted could no longer be 
evaded by skilful routeing. The issue had to be fought out by 
combined sea and air forces round the convoys themselves, 
Sinkings throughout the world rose to nearly seven hundred 
thousand tons in that month. 

Amid these stresses a new agreement was reached in Wash¬ 
ington whereby Britain and Canada assumed entire responsi¬ 
bility for convoys on the main Nortli Atlantic route to Britain. 
The decisive battle with the U-boats was now fought and 
won. Control was vested in two joint naval and air headquar¬ 
ters, one at Liverpool under a British and the other at Halifax 
under a Canadian admiral. Naval protection in the North At¬ 
lantic was hencefoward provided by British and Canadian 
ships, the United States remaining responsible for their con¬ 
voys to the Mediterranean and their own troop transports. In 
the air British, Canadian, and United States forces all com¬ 
plied witli the day-to-day requirements of the joint com¬ 
manders at Liverpool and Halifax. 

The air gap in tlie North Atlantic southeast of Greenland 
was now closed by means of the very long-range (V.L.R.) 
Liberator squadrons based in Newfoundland and Iceland. By 
April a shuttle service provided daylight air-cover along the 
whole route. The U-boat packs were kept underwater and 
harried continually, while the air and surface escort of tlie 
convoys coped with the attackers. We were now strong enough 
to form independent flotilla groups to act like cavalry divi¬ 
sions, apart from all escort duties. This I had long desired to 
see. . 

It was at this time that the H^S apparatus, described in 
Volume IV, page 246, of which a number had been handed 
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over somewhat reluctantly by our Bomber Command to 
Coastal Command, played a notable part, The Germans had 
learnt how to detect the comparatively long waves used in 
our earlier radar, and to dive before our flyers could attack 
them.^It was many montlis before they discovered how to de¬ 
tect the very short wave used in our new method Hitler com¬ 
plained that this single invention was the ruin of the U-boat 
campaign. This was an exaggeration. 

In the Bay of Biscay however the Anglo-American air of¬ 
fensive was soon to make the life of U-boats in transit almost 
unbearable. The rocket now fired from aircraft was so dam¬ 
aging that me enemy started sending the U-boats through in 
groups on the surface, fighting off the aircraft with gunfire in 
dayl^ht. This desperate experiment was vain. In March and 
April 1943 twenty-seven U-boats were destroyed in the At¬ 
lantic alone, more than half by air attack. 

hi April 1943 we could see the balance turn. Two hundred 
and thirty-five U-boats, the greatest number the Germans 
ever achieved, were in action. But their crews were beginning 
to waver. They could never feel safe. Their attacks, even 
when conditions \yere favourable, were no longer pressed 
• Tim “ this month our shipping losses in the Adan- 
tic fell by neai'ly three hundred thousand tons. In May alone 
forty U-boats perished in the Atlantic, The German Admiralty 
watched their charts with strained attention, and at the end 
of the month Admird Doenitz recalled the remnants of his 
fleet from the North Atlantic to rest or to fight in less hazard¬ 
ous waters. By June 1943 the shipping losses fell to the lowest 
figure since the United States had entered the war. The con¬ 
voys came through intact, and tlie Atlantic supply line was 
safe. 

The struggle in these critical months is -shown by the 
table on p. 10. 

. » « » 

As tire defeat of the U-boats affected all subsequent events, 
we must here carry the stoiy forward. The air weapon had 
■now at last begun to attain its full stature. No longer did tlie 
British and Americans think in terms of purely naval opera¬ 
tions, or air operations over the sea, but only of one great 
maritime organisation in which the two Services and the two 
nations worked as a team, perceiving with increasing a^rtitude 
each others capabilities and hmitations. Victory demanded 
skilful and determined leadership and the highest standard of 
training and technical efficiency in all ranks. 
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I These figures each include one Italian, 

Note, In the same period seven German and three Italian U-boats were 
Bunk in the Mediterranean, 


In June 1943 the beaten remnants of the U-boat fleet ceased 
to attack our Noith Atlantic convoys, and we gained a wel¬ 
come respite. For a time the enemy’s activity was dispersed 
over the remote wastes of the South Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, where Our defences were relatively weak but where 
we presented fewer targets. Our air offensive in the np- 
proaches to the U-boat bases in the Bay of Biscay continued 
to gather shength. In July, thirty-seven of them were sunk, 
thirty-one by air attack, and of these nearly half were sunk in 
the Bay, In the last three months of 1943, fifty-three U-boats 
were destroyed in sinking only forty-seven merchant ships. 

Throughout a stormy autumn the U-boats straggled vainly 
to regain the ascendancy in the North Atlantic. Our com¬ 
bined sea and air defence was by that time so strong that they 
suffered heavy losses for small results in every convoy battle. 
In anti-U-boat warfare the ah weapon was now an equal 
partner with the surface ship. Our convoys were guarded by 
more numerous and formidable surface escoits than ever be¬ 
fore, reinforced with escort carriers giving close and advanced 
air protection. More than this, we had the means to seek out 
and destroy the U-boats wherever we could find them. The 
combination of support groups of carriers and escort vessels, 
aided by long-range aircraft of the Coastal Command, which 
now included American squadrons, proved decisive. One such 
group commanded by Captain F. J. Walker, R.N., our most 
outstanding U-boat killer, was responsible for the destruction 
of six U-boats in a single cruise. 

The so-called merchant aircraft-carrier, or M.A.C. ship, 
which came out at this time, was an entirely British concep- 
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tion, An ordinary cargo ship or tanker was fitted with a flyin^g- 
deck for naval aircraft. While preservmg its mercantile status 
and carrying cargo, it helped to defend the convoy m which it 
sailed. There were nineteen of these vessels in all, two wear" 
ing the Dutch flag, working in the North 
with the catapult-aircraft merchant ships (C.A.M.S.), which 
had preceded them with a rather different techmque, they 
marked a new departure in naval warfare. The merchant ship 
had now taken the offensive against the enemy instead of 
merely defending itself when attacked. The fine between the 
combatant and non-combatant ship, already indistmct, had al¬ 


most vanished. , 

The immense United States war production was now reach¬ 
ing its peak. Long-range aircraft and ships of many tyes, 
including the escort carriers we so greatly needed, were flow¬ 
ing from American yards and workshops. Many of these, and 
much special equipment, especially radar, were placed at our 
disposal to help our own industry, and American naval and 
air forces joined in the battle everywhere. , ^ . 

Although in the face of the harsh facts Admiral Doenitz was 
forced to recoil, he continued to maintain as many U-boats at 
sea as ever, but their attack was blunted, and they seldom 
attempted to cut through our defences. He did not however 
despair. On January 20,1944, he said: 

The enemy has succeeded in gaining the advantage in defence. 
The day will come when I shall offer Churchill a flrst-rate subuM- 
rine war. The submarine weapon has not been broken by the 
setbacks of 1943. On the contrary, it has become stronger. In 1944, 
which will be a successful but a hard year, we shall smash Britain s 
supply [line] with a new submarine weapon. 

This confidence was not wholly unfounded. At the begin¬ 
ning of 1944, a , gigantic effort was being made in Germany 
to develop a new type of U-boat which could move more 
quickly underwater and travel much farther. At the same 
time many of the older boats were withdrawn so that they 
could be fitted with the “Schnorkel” and work in British 
coastal waters. This new device enabled them to recharge 
their batteries while submerged with only a small tube for 
the intake of air remaining above the surface. Their chances 
of eluing detection from the air were thus improved, and it 
soon became evident that the Schnorkel-fitted boats were in¬ 
tended to dispute the passage of the English Channel when¬ 
ever the Allied invasion was launched. 
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A retrospect is necessary here to remind the reader of the 
stirring far-flung operations which had changed the whole 
scene in the Far East in 1942. 

While British sea-power was deployed mainly in the Atlan¬ 
tic and the Mediteitanean, the United States was bearing al¬ 
most alone Ae whole burden of the war against Japan. In the 
immense ocean spaces from India to the western coast of 
America itself, we could give little support except with slender 
Australian and New Zealand naval forces. Our depleted East- 
■ em Fleet, now based in East Africa, could do no more for a 
time than protect our convoys. In the Pacific however the bal¬ 
ance had turned. The naval superiority of the United States 
was re-established, and the Japanese, while trying to consoli¬ 
date their gains in the East Indies, had nothing to spare for 
incursions into the Indian Ocean. Much had happened in the 
Pacific since the battles of the Coral Sea and Midway Island 
in the summer of 1942. Admiral Nimitz, witli his headquarters 
at Pearl Harbour, controlled the North, Central, and South 
Pacific. General MacArthur, who had reached Australia from 
the Philippines in March 1942, commanded the Southwest 
Pacific, extending from the China coast to Australia, and in-; 
eluding the Philippines, the Bismarck Archipelago, New 
Guinea, all the east coast of Australia, and the Solomon 
Islands. 

The Imperial Japanese Navy, deeply conscious of defeat in 
the Centrd Pacific, turned once more to the Southwest. Here, 
more remote from the main sources of American power, they 
hoped to renew their triumphant advance. Their first thrust, 
towards Port Moresby, in New Guinea, having been foiled by 
the Battle of the Coral Sea, the enemy resolved to attack by 
land across the Owen Stanley Mountains. Thus began the 
struggle for New Guinea. Simultaneously they determined to 
seize the Solomon Islands. They already held the small island 
of Tulagi, and could quickly set about the construction of an 
air base in the neighbouring island of Guadalcanal. With both 
Port Moresby and Guadalcanal in their possession, they hoped 
the Coral Sea would become a Japanese lake, bordering upon 
Northeastern Australia. From Guadalcanal Japanese airmen 
could reach out towards other and still more distant island 
groups along the main line of sea communications between 
America and New Zealand. American and Australian resist¬ 
ance to these two assaults form an admirable example of bold 
inter-Service action resting on maritime power. 

The Solomon Islands became the objective of both sides, 
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and Admii'al Xing in Washington had long planned their oc¬ 
cupation. On July 4, 1942, air reconnaissance disclosed that 
the enemy was already constnicting an airfield on Guadal¬ 
canal Admiral Ghormley, commanding the South Pacific area, 
without waiting to perfect his plans, stniclc on August 7 with 
the 1st Marine Division, already in New Zealand. The un¬ 
completed Japanese air base was quickly captured and the 
battle for Guadalcanal began. It was to last six months. 

, « # # 

From their main fleet base in die Carolines and from Rabaul 
the Japanese could maintain greatly superior naval and air 
forces in these waters. The Japanese Commander in Rabaul 
at once sent a strong force of cruisers and destroyers to Gua¬ 
dalcanal. In the early hours of August 9, aided by heavy rain 
squalls, the Japanese surjirised the Allied naval forces guard¬ 
ing the approach to the landing-place and almost annihilated 
them. In about forty minutes they sank three American heavy 
cniisers and the Australian cruiser Canberra, while receiving 
themselves only minor damage. Had the Japanese Adminal fol¬ 
lowed up this remarkable success, he could have swept 
through the strait to the ea.stward and destroyed the American 
transports, wliich were still discharging their troops and stores. 
Like other Japanese commanders before and after him in this 
war, he missed his opportunity and withdrew. 

The American Commander could however no longer sup¬ 
port the landing. After unloading all that he could, he re¬ 
tired, leaving his seventeen thousand Marines ashore alone on 
a hostile island without air-cover and exposed to reinforced 
land attack. This, was indeed a grim moment. But the United 
.States Marines, were undaunted. In spite of ceaseless air at¬ 
tack they held and improved their position, while a supply 
service by sea was improvised and the captured airfield was 
brought into use. From this moment fighters and dive-bombers 
manned by the Marines worked from Guadalcanal itself and 
Igave instant relief.; , 

C The Japanese now sought a decision at sen. On August 24, 
Pan inconclusive action waS;fought to the north of the Solo- 
^ mon,s. Enemy transports approaching Guadalcanal were driven 
off by air attack. On Augu.st 31, the Snratogfl was damaged 
by a submarine, and a fortnight later the carrier Wasp, of 
Mediterranean repute, was sunk. Both sides built up their 
strength. Early in October, in another night engagement, a 
strong force of Japanese cruisers was beaten off, one being 
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sunk; but two enemy battleships bombarded the aMeld and 
presently landed forty-five hundred reinforcemeTat n 
stiuke. Another crisis was at hand. 

« « # 

Admiral Nimitz and General MacArthur urged not un- 
natoally, that priority should be given to the Pacifie fteatre 
at tlie expense of European operations. They were powerfully 
supported at Washington by Admiral King, But the descent 
in Northwe.st Mnca (“Torch”) was now dominant, and mS 
strategy prevailed, The clfinax of the battle on land now came. 

1 the Marines in cS’ 

jungle fighting held all their positions and beat the Japanese 
to a standstill In another fleet action, mainly fought by air- ' 
cratt north of the Solomons, the carrier Hornet, which had ^ 
repkeed the Wasp, was sunk. The carrier Enterprae, the bat- 
ueship Sotim Dakota, and two cruisers were damaged. The 
Japanese had two carriers disabled. 

Admiral Halsey, who had succeeded Admiral Ghoimley 
and,who found himself for the moment without any camens* 
now appealed through Admiral Nimitz for one or more Brit¬ 
ish carriers. Although we had little knowledge of American 
Eacifio plans, we realised that an intense crisis had arisen in 
the Solomons. It was obvious that no carriers could reach the 
scene for many weeks. I earnestly desired to help in this heroic 
struggle, but with the main naval responsibility for landing the 
Anglo-American Army in Northwest Africa upon us we could 
make no immediate proposal. It was not until December that 
the strain and climax of “Torch” lessened. I then sent the 
President a full account of our carrier position and made the 
be.st offer in our power. 

Former Flaml Person to President Roosevelt 2 Dec. 42: 

Ever since we received a request for carrier reinforcement for 
your Pacific Fleet, we have been earnestly seeking to meet your 
wishes. We did not feel able to come to a decision about these 
very few vital units until we knew how our carriers had fared in 
the restricted and dangerous waters in which they had to 
operate for “Torch.” The hazards of “Torch” are not yet ended, 
as our build-up of shore-based aircraft will not enable Ae with¬ 
drawal for some time of the two carriers now employed on 
“Torch.” Knowing however how urgently you require a rein¬ 
forcement of carriers in the Pacific, we are prepared to take a 
risk now and come to a decision as to what we can give you. 

Our carrier strength consists of four long-endurance armoured 
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fleet earners. We are prepared to withdraw Illustrious from the 
Eastern Fleet, and give Admiral Somerville the Unicorn and an 
auxiliary carrier. We are also prepared to withdraw Victorious 
from the Home Fleet and to send you both Victorious and Illus¬ 
trious if you can allow [your] Hanger [a small carrier] to join the 
Home Fleet. In view of the vital importance of the Atlantic com¬ 
munications, the necessity of supporting the North Russian con¬ 
voys, the possible appearance of Graf Zeppelin at the end of the 
year, and tlie present condition of Indomitable and Formidable, 
we could not release both Victorious and Illustrious without the 
addition of Ranger to the Home Fleet. 

I am much in favour of sending you two carriers rather than one 
if this can be managed, as this will not only give you increased 
strength, but would allow tlie two ships to work as a tactical rmit, 
which would appear to be necessary, as neither ship carries suf¬ 
ficient aircraft to operate singly. I would propose to send Admiral 
Lyster, who is known to a good many of your officers, in command. 
Both ships should proceed to Pearl Harbour, arriving about the 
end of December, to adjust their complement of aircraft, If you 
are in favour of tliis exchange. Pound , will settle details with 
King. , 

Admiral King was however unwilling to spare the Ranger, 
and in consequence we Could only send the Victorims. She 
left the Home Fleet for Pearl Harbour in December. 

* 0 0 

Meanwhile, in November a series of sea and air fights which 
eventually proved decisive began around tlie Solomons, with 
heavy losses on both sides. On the night of November 13, in 
a fierce action, two United States cruisers and four destroyers 
were lost, with both the American admirals engaged. On the 
Japanese side a battleship and two destroyers were sunk. 
Eleven Japanese transports, with strong supporting forces, 
were at the same time moving towards Guadalcanal. In the 
thirty-six hours of ceaseless fighting which followed, a second 
Japanese battleship, a cruiser, and three destroyers, and, above 
all, seven transports filled with troops, were sunk, at the cost 
, to die Americans of only one more destroyer. The Japanese at 
6 this point lost confidence in the venture. Ever-increasing 
American reinforcements began to arrive, and the glorious 
Marines were relieved by the Army. The conflict: continued 
without pause, but the enemy made nq further bid for victory. 
On January 4,1943, Imperid Headquarters in Tokyo ordered 
the evacuation of Guadalcanal, which was accomplished with¬ 
out serious loss. On'Pebraaiy 9, Admiral Halsey was able at 
last to report that the island had been conquered. 
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This episode marked the end of the Japanese offensive 
surge. In six major naval engagements and many lesser en¬ 
counters two American carriers, seven cniisers, and fourteen 
destroyers had been sunk, besides the Australian craiser Can¬ 
berra. The Japanese losses were one carrier, two battleships, 
four cniisers, and eleven destroyers. The loss of life on both 
sides was severe, on land, at sea, and in the air. “For us who 
were there,” writes an American eye-witness, whose moving 
account T have followed, “Guadalcanal is not a name but an 
emotion, recalling desperate fights in the air, furious night 
naval battles, frantic work at supply and constniction, savage 
fighting in the sodden jungle, nights broken by screaming 
bombs and deafening explosions of naval shells.” ^ Long may 
the tale be told in the great Republic. 

» « 0 

The tide of war had also turned in New Guinea. The Japa¬ 
nese overland advance began on July 22, 1942, from the 
north coast towards Poi-t Moresby, which was guarded by two 
brigades of the 7th Australian Division back from the Middle 
East. The Owen Stanley Mountains, rising to over thirteen 
thousand feet, foim the spine of the New Guinea land mass. 
Through these a foot-track traverses the passes and the virgin 
jungle. A single Australian militia battalion fought a stubborn 
delaying action, and it was not until the second week of Sep¬ 
tember that the five Japanese battalions employed approached 
Port Moresby. Here, at the Imita Ridge, the enemy advance 
was stayed. 

While all this was in progress two thousand Japanese 
Marines landed from the sea and tried on August 26 to take 
the three air-strips being built near Milne Bay, at the south¬ 
ernmost tip of the great island. After a fortnight’s intense 
fighting along the seashore, more than half of tlie invaders 
were killed and the rest dispersed. The Japanese were thence¬ 
forth tlirovwi on the defensive in New Guinea. By trying to 
take both New Guinea and Guadalcanal they had lost their 
chance of vrinning either. They now had to retreat over the 
mountain track under close AustraHan ground and air pur¬ 
suit. Disease and hunger took a heavy toll. The American- 
Australian air-power grew constantly. The United States 32d 
Division was flown in. The Japanese convoys carrying rein¬ 
forcements suffered enormous losses. Ten thousand desperate 
fighting men, with their backs to the sea, held the final 

1S. E. Morison, The Struggle for Gtiadalcand. 
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perimeter at Buna. It was not till the third week of Januaiy 
1943 tliat the last resistance was overcome, Only a few hun¬ 
dred Japanese sumved. More than fifteen thousand had 
been killed or perished from starvation and disease. By Febru¬ 
ary the southeastern end of New Guinea, as well as Guadal¬ 
canal, was firmly in Allied hands. A Japanese convoy of 
twelve transports, escorted by ten warships, on its way to 
reinforce their important outpost at Lae, was detected in the 
Bismarck Sea. It was attacked from the air on March 2 and 3, 
and both transports and escort, cairying about fifteen thou¬ 
sand men, were destrayed. 

« « « 

By June 1943, when this volume opens, the prospect in the 
Pacific was encouraging, The last Japanese thrusts had been 
hurled back and the enemy was now everywhere on the de¬ 
fensive. The Japanese were compelled to reinforce by costly 
processes the positions they still held in New Guinea, espe¬ 
cially the garrisons of Salamaua and Lae, and to build a series 
of supporting airfields along the coast. The American move¬ 
ment towards the Pliilippines began to be defined. General 
MacArthur was working westward along die north coast of 
New Guinea, and Admiral Halsey was slowly advancing 
along the island chain pf the Solomons towards Rabaul, Be¬ 
hind all towered up the now rapidly rising strength of the 
United States. The eighteen months which had passed since 
Pearl Harbour had revealed to the rulers of Japan some of 
the facts and proportions they had ignored. 
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Casablanca Conference in Januanr decided to in- 
-i- vade Sicily after the capture of Tunis, this great enter- 
prise, jenown by the code-name “Husky," presented new and 
formidable problems. Severe resistance had not been ex¬ 
pected in the “Torch” landing, but now the still numerous 
Italian Axuiy might fight desperately in defence of its home- 
land. In any event it would be stiffened by strong German 
ground and air forces. The Italian Fleet still possessed six 
effective modem battleships and might join in the battle. 

General Elsenhower considered that Sicily should be at¬ 
tacked only if our purpose was to clear tlie Mediterranean Sea- 
route. If our real purpose was to invade and defeat Italy, h (3 
thought t^at our proper initial objectives were Sardinia and 
Corsica, “since these islands lie on the flank of the long 
Italian boot and would force a very much greater dispersion 
of enemy strength in Italy than the mere occupation of Sicily, 
which lies off the mountainous toe of tlie peninsula.” ^ This 
^ Cmade in Europe, chapter IX, page 159. 
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was no doubt a military opinion of high aiitliority, though one 
I could not share, But political forces play their part, and the 
capture of Sicily and the direct invasion of Italy were to bring 
about results of a far more swift and far-reaching character, 

^ The capture of Sicily vs^as an undertaking of the first mag¬ 
nitude, Altliough eclipsed by events in Normandy, its impor¬ 
tance and its difficulties should not be underrated The land¬ 
ing was based on the experience gained in “Torch,” and those 
who planned “Overlord" learned much from “Husky.” In the 
initial assault nearly 3000 ships and landing-craft took part, 
carrying between them 160,000 men, 14,000 vehicles, 600 
tanks, and 1800 guns. These forces had to be collected, 
trained, equipped, and 'eventually embarked, with all the va,st 
impedimenta of amphibious warfare, at widely dispensed 
bases in the Mediterranean, in Great Britain, and in the 
United States, Detailed planning was required from ,sub- 
ordinate cornmanders whose headquarters were separated by 
thousands, of miles. All these plans had to be welded together 
by the Supreme Commander at Algiers^ Here a special Allied 
Staff controlled and co-ordinated all preparation.s. As the plan 
developed, many problems arose which could only be solved 
by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Finally, the convoys had 
to be assembled, escorted across the oceans and through tber 
narrow seas, and concentrated in the battle area at the right 
time. 

Planning at General Eisenhower’s Headquarters had begun 
in F ebraary, It now became necessary to appoint his principal 
subordinates. 

In all wars where allies are fighting together the control of 
strategy usually rests in the main with whoever holds the 
larger forces. This may be modified by political consideration.s 
or the relative war effort in other theatres, but the principle 
that the more powerful army must rule is sound. For rea,son.s 
of policy we had hitherto yielded the command and direc¬ 
tion of the campaign in Northwest Africa to the United Statu-S. 
At the beginning they were preponderant in numbers and 
rafluenee. In the ten months that had passed since “Torch" 
began, the arrival of the victorious Eighth Army from tlie 
Desert^nd the building-up in Tunisia of the British First 
Army had given us the proportion there of eleven British 
divisions to four American, Nevertheless, I strictly adhered to 
jlhe theme tliat Torch’ was an American expedition, and iu 
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every way supported General Eisenhower’s position as Su- 1 
preme Commander. It was however understood in practice [ 

that General Alexander as Eisenhower’s Deputy had the full | 
operational command. It was in those circumstances that the | 
victory of Tunis was gained and the general picture presented j 
to the American public and to tlie world as an overriding I 
United States enterprise. t 

But now we had entered upon a new stage-the invasion j 
of Sicily, and what should follow from it. It was agreed that | 
action against Italy should be decided in the light of the 
fighting in Sicily. As the Americans became more attracted to 
this larger adventure, instead of being content for the rest of j 

the year with Sardinia, and while the prospects of another j 

joint campaign unfolded, I felt it necessary that the British ; 

should at least be equal partners with our Allies. The pro- I 

portions of the armies available in July were: British, eight ; 

divisions; United States, six. Air, the United States 55 per 
cent; British, 45. Naval, 80 per cent British. Besides all this' 
there remained the considerable Briti.sh armies in the Middle 
East and in the Eastern Mediterranean, including Libya, 
which were independently commanded by General Maitland 
Wilson, from the British Headquarters at Cairo. It did not 
seem too much in these circumstances that we should have at 
least an equal share of the High Command. And this was i 
willingly conceded by our loyal comrades. We were more- [ 
over given the direct conduct of the fighting. Alexander was | 
to command the Fifteenth Army Group, consisting of the 
Seventh United States and the Eighth British Annies. Air 
Chief Marshal Tedder commanded the Allied Air Force, and 
Admiral Cunningham tlie Allied naval forces. The whole 
was under the over-all command of General Eisenhower. 

The British assault was entrusted to General Montgomery i 

and his Eighth Aimy, while General Patton was nominated to | 

command the United States Seventh Army. The naval collab- i 

orators were Admiral Ramsay, who had planned the British 

landings in “Torch," and Admiral Hewitt, U.S.N., who with 
General Patton had carried out tlie Casablanca landing. In 
the air the chief commanders under Air Chief Marshal Ted- i 
der were General Spaatz, United States Army Air Force, 
and Air Marshal Coningham, while the air operations in 
conjunction with the Eighth Army were in the hands of Air 
Vice-Marshal Broadhurst, who had recently added to the 
fame of the Western Desert Air Force. j 

The plan and the troops were at first considered only on { 
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a tentative basis, as the fighting in Tunisia was still absorbing 
the attention of commanders and staffs, and it was not until 
April that we could teU what troops would be fit to take part. 
The major need was the early capture of ports and airfields to 
maintain the armies after the landings. Palermo, Catania, and 
Syracuse were suitable, but Messina, the best port of all, was, 
beyond our reach. There were three main groups of airfields 
at the southeast comer of the island, in the Catania plain, and 
in the western portion of the island^ 

Air Chief Marshal Tedder argued that we must narrow the 
attack, capture the southeastern, group of airfields, and seize 
Catania and Palermo later on. This meant that for some time 
only the small ports of Syracuse, Augusta, and Licata were 
likely to be available, and the armies would have to be sup¬ 
plied over the open beaches. This was successful, largely 
because of the new ampliibious load-carrier, the American 
“D.U.K.W.,” and even more the ‘landing-ship tank” (L.S.T.). 
This type of vessel had first been conceived and developed 
in Britain in 1940. A new design, based on British experience, 
was thereafter built in large numbers in the United States 
and was first used in Sicily. It became the foundation of all 
our future amphibious operations and was often their limiting 
factor, 

» 9 9 ' 

^ General Alexander’s final plan prescribed a week’s' prelim¬ 
inary bombardment to neutralise the enemy’s navy and air. 
The British Eighth Army, under General Montgoroeiy, was 
to a.ssault between Cape Murro di Porco and Pozzallo and 
capture Syracuse and the Pachino airfield. Having established 
a firm bridgehead and gained touch with the United States 
forces on its left, it was to thrust northward to Augusta, 
Catania, and the Gerbini airfields, The United States Seventh 
Army, under General Patton, was to land between Cape 
Scaramia and Licata, and to capture the latter port and a 
group of airfields north and east of Gela. It was to protect the 
flank of the Eighth Array at Ragisa in its forward drive. 
Strong British and United States airborne troops were to be 
dropped by parachute or landed by glider beyond the beach¬ 
heads to seize key points and aid the landings. 

The Eighth Amy comprised seven divisions, with an in¬ 
fantry brigade from the Malta garrison, two armoured bri¬ 
gades, and Coramandos.,; The United States Seventh Array 
3 See ranp, "Conquest of SieUy,'* page 23. 
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had six divisions under its command.® The enemy ganison in 
Sicily, at first under an Italian general, consisted of two Ger¬ 
man divisions, one of them armoured, four Italian infantry 
divisions, and six Italian coast-defence divisions of low qual¬ 
ity. The German divisions were split up into battle groups, to 
stiffen their allies and to counter-attack. Misreading our in¬ 
tentions, the enemy held the western end of the island in 
considerable strength. In the air our superiority was marked. 
Against more than 4000 operational aircraft (121 British and 
146 United States squadrons) the enemy could muster in Sic¬ 
ily, Sardinia, Italy, and Southern France only 1850 machines. 

Provided therefore that there were no mishaps in assem¬ 
bling and landing the troops, the prospects seemed good. The 
naval and military forces were however widely dispersed. The 
1st Canadian Division came direct from Britain and one 
American division from the United States, staging only at 
Oran. The forces already in the Mediterranean were spread 
throughout North Africa. General Dempsey's Xlllth Corps 
was training partly in Egypt and partly in Syria, and their 
ships and landing-craft would have to load not only in the 
Canal area and Alexandria, but at various small ports be¬ 
tween Beirut and Tripoli. General Leese’s XXXth Corps, com¬ 
posed of the 1st Canadian Division in England, tihe 51st 
Division in Tunisia, and the independent 231st Brigade from 
Malta, would concenfrate for the first time on the kttlefield. 
American troops were similarly spread throughout Tunisia, 
Algeria, and beyond the Atlantic. 

Subordinate commanders and Staff officers had to cover 
great distances by air to keep in touch with developments in 
fire plan and to supervise the training of their units. Their 
frequent absence on such missions added to the burdens of 
the planners. Training exercises afloat were mounted in the 
United Kingdom and throughout the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea. In die Middle East vital craft and equipment had 
as yet arrived only in token quantities, or not at dl, All this 
material had in the preparatory stages to be taken on trust 


/ 3 Order of battlei 

Eiora Abmy, Headquarters Xlllth and XXXtIi Corps. 

In fte flm asmU; 1st Canadian 5th, 50th, Slat, Divisions! part of 1st Air- 
to^ComZHdos^*^ Infantry Brigade, 4th and 23d Annoiired Brigades, and 

DMsiy”’® In Nofih Africa; 78th, 40th Divisions; remainder of 1st Airborne 

U.S. feYENTH Ahmy, Headquarters Hd Corps. 

^ Divisions. 2d Armoured Division: part of 

82d Airborne Division, Ist Battalion Bangers (Commando). 

DWoT®”® ” North Africa; m Division, temaindor of 82d Airborne 
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j and included in the plan without trial. In the event nearly all 
i the promises of the supply departments were fu£ n 
spite of many anxmties the plan went fomard smoo% ’and 
: pioved a remarkable example of joint Staff work. 

« 0 # 

On May 20, Hitler held a conference at which Keitel Rom- 

nrLVn^n^A^ other’s were 

present. The American translations of the secret records of 

this and other German conferences are taken from the manu- 
scnp in the Umver.sity of' Pennsylvania Library, annSed 

Ilitlor! You were in Sicily? 

Neumh; Yes, my Fuehrer, I was clown there, and I spoke to 
General I ontta Commander of tlie Italian Sixth Army in Sicflid 
Among other dung, s he told me that he did not kwe So nth 
con deuce m the defence of Sicily. He claimed tba £ ^ 
weak, and that h s troops are not properly equipped. Above S he 

t iSliT “^^hvision; the rest are immobile. Every day 
d e English do then best to shoot up the locomotives of the 
Sicilian raihoads, for they know very well that it is almost Im- 

“t ’u^Tk^ ^^Phace or repair tliem, or not 

pos.,ible at all. Ihe impres.sion I gained on die crossing from 
Giovanni to Messina was that almost all traffic on this short streSI 
IS at a viitual standstill. Of the fewies there~I think there were 
six only one remains. This one was being treated as a museum 

Wl saved for bettor purposes. 

What are the “lietter purpose,s’? ^ ' 

‘mTtdwTrl!’ sometimes the Italians explain, 

Tile German trooj,^ in Sicily have undoubtedly become rather 

SIS • H r easily, because thrs£ 

hold the viw that we have brought the war to their country. First 
we have eaten up everything they had, and now we are^oing to 
cause the Engh,sh to come tliemselves, although-and I must 
empha.sise dii^~the Sicilian pea.sant really wouldn’t mind that. 
He dunks that this willend his suffering. The general opinion all 
be over when the English 

attitiS? ^ ^ * Government doing to counter diis 

wl^^ f ^ the prefects and officials 

who art still around are not doing much about it. Whenever I 

iere fin / ^ action to it and complained that German soldiers 
were being cursed in die streets, I was told that they didn’t bow 
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what to do about it, since this represented the popular view. They 
said, “That’s how the people feel; you have made yourselves un¬ 
popular; you have requisitioned things and eaten up all our 
chickens.” But I do think that the ofiBcials could make more of ao- 
effort, and make examples of the more flagrant cases. 

Hitler: They won’t take action? 

Neuraih: It is very difficult. They just won’t take action. The 
Sicilian temperament is different from die North Italian, But on 
the whole it is very unpleasant to see how they let things slide. 

The threat to Sicily from the enemy air is extremely strong. 

The discussion then turned on the fidelity of General 
Roatta and other Italian leaders, and the increasingly difficult 
position of Mussolini. Altogether a very disquieting picture 
was presented to the Fuehrer. 

, 9 8 » 

In the channel between Tunisia and Sicily lay the small 
island of Pantelleria, which served as an enemy base for air¬ 
craft and E"boats. In January 1941 we had planned to assault 
and capture it, but the opportunity passed and it remained a 
thorn in our side throughout the hardest period of the siege 
of Malta. Now it became necessary, not only to subdue it, but 
to use it ourselves for our fighter aircraft. Attacks by air and 
sea began immediately after the fall of Tunis. Bombardment 
continued until June 8, when unconditional surrender was 
demanded. This being refused, a landing from the sea was 
carried out on June 11, supported by heavy naval and air 
bombardment. Much had been made beforehand of the mag¬ 
nitude and perils of this enterprise. It was entirely successful, 
with no casualties except, according to sailors’ stories, on© 
soldier bitten by a mule. Over eleven thousand prisoners fell 
into our hands. During the next two days the neighbouring 
island,? of Lampedusa and Linosa also capitulated, The former 
to the pilot of an aircraft who had been compelled to land 
by lack of fuel. No enemy oulpost now remained south o£ 
Sicily. 

Intense air attack upon Sicily began on July 3 with the 
bombing of airfields both there and in Sardinia, which made 
many unusable;; The enemy fighters were thrown onto the 
defensive and their long-range bombers forced to withdraw 
their bases to the Italian mainland. Four of the five train 
femes operating across the Straits of Messina were sunk. By 
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die time our convoys were approaching the island, air supe- 
riority was firmly established, and Axis warships and aircraft 
made no serious effort to interfere with the seaborne assault. 
By our cover plans, the enemy were kept in doubt until the 
last moment where our stroke would fall, Our naval move¬ 
ments and military preparations in Egypt suggested an ex¬ 
pedition to Greece. Since the fall of Tunis, they had sent 
more planes to the Mediterranean, but the additional squad¬ 
rons had gone, not to Sicily, but to the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Northwest Italy, and Sardinia. In the critical period while the 
convoy were approaching their target, General Eisenhower. 
established his Headquarters in Malta, where communications 
were excellent. Here he was joined by Generd Alexander 
and Adm'iral Cunningham. Air Chief Marshal Tedder re¬ 
mained near Carthage to control the combined air operations. 

July 10 was the appointed day. On the morning of July 9^ 
the great armadas from east and west were converging south 
of Malta, and it was time for all to steam for the beaches of 
Sicily., Admiral Cunningham says in his dispatch: 

The only incidents which occurred to mar the precision of this 
remarkable concentration were the loss by U-boat attack of three 
.ships in convoy. The passage of the convoys was covered most 
effectively; the majority were not sighted by enemy aircraft. 

On my way to Chequers, where I was to await the result, 
I spent an hour in the Admiralty War Room. The map 
covered an entire wall and showed the enormous convoys, 
escorts, and supporting detachments moving towards their 
assault beaches, This was the greatest amphibious operation 
so far attempted in history. But all depended on the weather. 

The morning of the 9th was fine, but by noon a fresh and 
unseasonable northwest wind sprang up. During the after¬ 
noon the wind increased, and by evening there was a heavy 
swell, which would make landings hazardous, particularly on 
the western beaches in the American Sector. The landing-craft 
convoys, plugging northward from Malta and from many 
African ports between Bizerta and Benghazi, were having a 
rough voyage, 

Arrangements had been made for postponing the landing 
in case of necessity, but a decision would have to he taken 
not later than noon. Watching arixiously from the Admiralty, 
the First Sea Lord inquired by signal about the weather con- 
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ditions. Admiral Cunningham replied at 8 p.m., “Weather not 
favourable, but operation proceeding.” “It was,” he says, 
“manifestly too late for pos^onement, but considerable anx¬ 
iety was felt, particularly for the small-craft convoys making 
up against die sea.” They were indeed much delayed and 
became scattered. Many ships arrived late, but fortunately no 
great harm resulted. "The wind,” says Cunningham, “merci¬ 
fully eased during the night, and by the morning of the 10th 
had ceased, leaving only a tiresome swell and surf on the 
western beaches.” 

The bad weather helped to give us surpiise. Admiral Cun¬ 
ningham continues! 

The very eflBcient cover plan and the deceptive routeing of con¬ 
voys played their part. In addition the vigilance of the enemy was 
undoubtedly relaxed owing to the unfavourable phase of the 
moon. Finally came this wind, dangerously close at the time to 
making some, if not , all, die landings impracticable. These appar¬ 
ently unfavourable factors had actually the effect of making the 
weary Italians, who had been alert for many nights, turn thank¬ 
fully in their beds, saying, “Tonight at any rate they can’t come.” 
But they came. 

The airborne forces however met hard fortune. More than 
one-third of the gliders carrying our 1st Air Landing Brigade 
were cast off too early by their American towing aircraft and 
many of the men they carried were drowned, The rest were 
scattered over southeastern Sicily, and only twelve gliders 
arrived at the important bridge wluch was dieir aim. Out of 
eight officers and sixty-five men who seized and held it until 
help came twelve hours later, only nineteen survived un¬ 
wounded. This was a forlorn feat of arms. On the American 
front the ah' landings were also too widely dispersed, but the 
many small parties creating damage and confusion inland 
worried the Italian coastal ^visions. 

The seaborne landings, under continuous fighter protec¬ 
tion, were everywhere highly successful. Syracuse and Pa- 
chino on the British front, Licata and Gela on the American, 
were captured. The Eighth Army took Augusta on the 12th. 
On the American front very heavy counter-attacks were made 
on the United States 1st Division by part of a German ar¬ 
moured division. For a time the position was critical, but 
after a stiff fight the enemy were beaten off and our AUies 
pressed on to capture the important airfields east of Gela. 

The major effort of the Eighth Army was now directed 
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agamst the airfields at Catania and Gerbini. Aided by more 
^bome Md seaborne landings of parachute and Commando 
troops, which captured vital bridges, the army crossed the 
river Simeto. But now German troops from farther west re- 
mtorced the Italians and progress beyond the river was 
stopped. On the 16th, the left flank of the Eightli Army 
reached Caltagii'one, in close touch with the Americans, who 
were ^so pressing westward along the coast and had taken 
Porto Empedocle. 

Twelve airfields were now in our hands, and by July 18 
there were only twenty-five serviceable German aircraft in 
the island. Eleven hundred planes, more than half of them 
German, were left behind destroyed or damaged. Our air 
forces tiled hard to stop the passage of troops from the main- 
land to Messina. They were only partly successful agamst the 
heavy anti-aircraft fire. 

On July 16, General Alexander ordered the Eighth Army to 
attack the western side of Mount Etna, and the Seventh 
Army to seize the roads around Enna and cut the west-east 
highway at Petralia. The 50th Division could make little 
progress, and the Germans had brought reinforcements, in¬ 
cluding six battalions of the redoubtable 1st Parachute Divi¬ 
sion, from die mainland. On its left we made some ground, 
but It was clear that a new plan and more troops were needed. 
There was a lull on the British front till the 78th Division 
arrived from Tunisia. 

« 9 # 

Our next strategic move was still in suspense. Should we 
cross the Straits of Messina and seize the toe of Italy, should 
we seize the heel at Taranto, or should we land higher up the 
west coast, in the Gulf of Salerno, and capture Naples? Or, 
again, must we restrict ourselves to the occupation of Sar- 
omia? In June, General Eisenhower had been asked for his 
opinion. The problem was a difficult one. At the Washington 
Conference in May ("Trident”), we had decided to transfer 
to India about August much of ihe assault shipping and cer¬ 
tain air forces then afiotted to the Sicily attack. He had also 
been warned that after November 1 four American and tbree 
British divisions would have to be vrithdrawn to Britain for 
the cross-Channel invasion in 1944. On June 80, he proposed 
that when the capture of Sicily had been completed, we 
should attack either the toe of Italy, or Sardinia. If Sardinia 
were chosen, he could probably be ready by October, but he 
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did not expect to be able to invade the mainland of Italy be¬ 
fore November, and by then the weather might be too bad 
for amphibious landings, To justify so late a descent upon 
Italy there had to be a good prospect of a speedy advance. 

The progress made in Sicily clarified the scene. The con¬ 
trast may be judged from the telegram in which I set the 
whole position before Smuts on July 16: 


FHme Minister to General Smuts 16 July 43 

In our May talks at Washington we found serious American 
misgivings lest we should become deeply involved in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and a hankering for winding up the campaign there witli 
the capture of Sardinia. This we combated, and, as our forces in 
the Mediterranean far outnumber the American, we were able to 
have die matter left open till after the capture of Sicily. Not 
being satisfied with this, I requested the R-esident to .send Gen¬ 
eral Marshall with me to North Africa and there upon the spot to 
convince Eisenhower and others that nothing kss than Romo could 
satisfy the requirements of this year’s campaign. We agreed that 
the decision should be taken when it was seen how the fighting in 
Sicily went. If it was severe and prolonged, tiicn only Sardinia 
might be possilile. If however our enteqirise prospered and 
Ita li an resistance was seen not to be formidable, then we were 
immediately to invade the Italian mainland. 

2. The moment is now approaching when this choice must he 
made, and I need not tell you I shall make it a capital issue. I 
believe the President is with mej Eisenhower in his heart is natu¬ 
rally for it. T will in no circumstances allow the powerful British 
and Briti.sh-controlled armies in the Mediterranean to stand idle. 
I am bringing the very fine Polish army from Persia into Syria, 
where it can also participate. 

3. The situation in the Balkans is also most hopeful, and T am 
sending you a report from die Middle East Headquarters showing 
the Italian forces on the verge of collapse. Not only must we take 
Rome and march as far north as po.s.sible in Italy, but our right 



hand must give succour to the Balkan patriots. In all this there 
is great hope, provided action is taken worthy of the opportunity. 
I am confident of a good result, and I shall go all lengths to pro¬ 
cure the agreement of our Allies. If not, wo have ample forces 
to act by ourselves. 

4, When are you coming over here? You know what a warm 
welcome awaits you and how close is our community of ideas 
on war. All the above is for your eye alone and of operational 


secrecy. 
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Meanwhile, Allied air forces were hanying the enemy com¬ 
munications and airfields in Southern Italy, and, the port of 
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July 19, a sti'ong force of American bombers 
attacked the railway yards and air port at Rome, Havoc was 
wrought; and the shock was severe. In Sicily itself the Ameri¬ 
cans were advancing steadily under the spirited leadership 
of General Patton. Their 3d Infantiy and 2d Armoured Divi¬ 
sions were given the task of reducing the western end, where 
only Italians now remained, while their Ild Corps, comprising 
the 1st and 45th Divisions, was directed to gain the noi'thern 
coast and then to thrast eastward along the two main roads 
towards Messina. Palermo was taken on July 22, and by the I 
end of the month the Americans had reached the line Nicosia- 
San Stefano. Their 3d Division, its task in Western Sicily 
completed, had been brought in to support the coastal drive, 
while the 9th Division was brought over from Africa, where 
like our 78th, it had been in reserve. * 

The field was thus disposed for the final battles. These were 
certain to be severe, since, apart from what remained of the 
Italian gairison, more than three German divisions were now 
in action under a Well-tried Geiman Commander, General 
Hube. But the speedy collapse of Italy became probable. 
There was a marked change of feeling in our circles in White¬ 
hall, and we decided on the bolder plan of a direct attack on 
nie west coast of Italy to seize Naples. Washington agreed, 
but msisted that no more forces could be provided than those i 
agreed upon at the “Trident” Conference. The Araerjeans 
held Jhat none of the operations elsewhere, e,specially "Over- 
lord should be prejudiced by more vigorous action in the 
Mediterranean, This reservation was to cause keen anxiety 
during the landing at Salerno, 

General Eisenhower and his principal commanders now 
agreed that Italy should be the next and immediate target. 
They stil preferred to land first on the toe, because they were 
short of landing-craft and planes, but for the first time they 
too began to favour the direct attack on Naples, This was so 
far from our newly won air bases in Sicily that it would much 
reduce the fighter cover for the landing. Nonetheless, Naples 
soon became the centre of all thoughts. The chance of quickly 
crushing Italy seemed to justify delaying operations against 
Burma; and the Admiralty .stopped the assault shipping for 

India from leaving the Mediteitanean. 

On July 22, the British Chiefs of Staff urged their Ameri- 
can collea^es to plan the direct attack on Naples on the as- 
smnption that extra .shipping and aircraft carriers would be 
available. The Americans took a different view. While agree- 
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ing to the attack, they adhered to their original decision that 
no reinforcements from America should be sent to Geneia 
Eisenhower for this or any other purpose, He should do the 
best he could with what he had, Moreover, they msistecl that 
tliree of his heavy bomber groups should be withdraw to 
Britain. Conflict thus arose. The American Chiefs of Staff dit 
not believe that the conquest of Italy would threaten Ger¬ 
many, and they also feared that the Germans would withdraw 
and that we should find ourselves hitting the air. They did 
not think there was much to be gained by bombing Southera 
Germany from airfields in Southern Italy, and they wanted 
all efforts against Germany to be concentrated on the shortest 
route across the English Channel, although nothing couk 
happen there for ten months. ,. . . 

The British Chiefs of Staff pointed out that the Washington 
Conference had expressly stated that the elimination of Italy 
from tile war was one of the prime Allied objects. The attack 
on Naples, now given the code-name of “Avalanche, vvas tho 
best means of accompfishing this, and the collapse of Italy 
would increase enomously tiie chances of the cross-Channel 
invasion being not only successful but decisive. Portal, Cluei' 
of the Air Staff, emphasised that the full-scale attack on Ger¬ 
man industry, particularly, on factories producing fighter.*?, 
could only be effective with the help of the Italian airfieklfj. 
Their possession would therefore be a great contribution 
a successful invasion of France. The Americans remained lui- 
moved. However, most of the forces to be employed in 
“Avalanche” were British, and we resolved to do everything 
in our power to ensure its success. To overcome the weaknes.*? 
in long-range fighters the Admiralty allotted four escort car- 
,■ tiers and a light fleet carrier to support the landing, and the 
I Air Ministiy gave General Eisenhower three of our bomber 
fsquadrons which had been due for early withdrawal. 

While these somewhat sharp discussions were in progrft.ss, 
the scene was completely transformed by the fall of Mus.sob'ni 
on July 25. The argument for invading Italy seemed over¬ 
whelming. As will be seen, the Germans reacted veiy quickly, 
and our invasion, and particularly the attack on Naples, wa.s 
not greatly eased “Avalanche” only just succeeded, and it 
was fortunate that we had provided additional British sea- 
and air-power. The risks would have been further reduced ii 
there had been the extra shipping which we considered e.sst)n- 
tial to accelerate the build-up after landing. In this we could 
not carry American opinion with us, and before tile operation 
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Ainetican ships were withdrawn, and some of 
tne British assault shipping was also released to India. 

» » « 

We must now return to the Sicilian battlefield. On August 
3, Alexander telegraphed: ^ 

• has opened well. ... I have just returned from a 

visit to General Patton, who is in great heart. The Seventh Amer- 
’"“u a grand job of work and are fighting ieally 

well. The Canadians have made a very satisfactory d^but and are 
fighting well. Progress may be slow, but the country must be seen 
to be believed. Only a few mountain road.s, which pass through 
gorges and round cliffs, which; are easily defended and more 
easily demolished, 

The brilliant capture of Centuripe by our newly anived 
78th Division marked the last phase. Catania fell on the 5th, 
and thereafter lire whole British line swung forward to the 
.southern and western slopes of Mount Etna. The United 
States 1st Division took Troina on August 6 after a stiff fight, 
and their 9tli Division, passing through the 1st, entered 
Cesaro on the 8th. Along the north; coast the United States 
45th Division, followed by their 3d Division, reached Cape 
Orlando on August 10, with the aid of two small but skilful 
outflanking amphibious operations. After the capture of Ran- 
dazzo on the 13th, the enemy broke contact all along the 
front, and, under cover of their strong anti-aircraft defences 
of the Messina Straits, escaped during the following nights to 
the mainland. Our armies raced for Messina, Enemy demoli¬ 
tions on the coastal road from Catania slowed up the Eightli 
Army, and by a narrow margin the prize fell to the Americans, 
who entered it on August 16. 

Gmierd Akxcmder to Prime Minister 17 Aug. 43 

The following facts are of interest. 

Siefly invaded July 10. Messina entered August 16. Island taken 
in thirty-eight days. Sicily has coastline 600 miles and area 10,000 
.square miles. Island is heavily fortified with concrete pill-boxes 
and wire. Axis garrison: Italian 9 divisions, German 4 divisions, 
equalling 13 divisions; total forces: Italian 315,000, German 90,000, 
making total 405,000 soldiers. Our forces: Seventh Army, 6 divi- 
.sions, including airborne division; Eighth Army, 7 divisions, in¬ 
cluding airborne and armoured brigades, making Allied total 13 
divisions. ... 

It can be assumed that all Italian forces in island on July 10 
have been destroyed, though a few battered units may have escaped 
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to mainkna. It is impossible yet to estimate booty and war mate¬ 
rial captured. Guns, tanks, rifles, and machine-guns aie lym), 
scattered about all over Island, . , ■ j An™ 

During whole operation the air forces have mamtainecl aon - 
ination throughout, and their tactical ah forces have m conse¬ 
quence concentrated a record proportion of their efforts on 
of our armies in the field. Over one thousand enemy aircratt teivo 
been taken on airfields. The Royal Navy have kept our sea-Uinc9 
open and supplied us with everytliing we needed. 

And later: 

Gmetal Alexander to Prime Minister 

By 10 A.M, this morning, August 17, 1943. the last German 
soldier was flung out of Sicily and the whole island is now m ous 
hands. 

. 0 . 9 

So ended a successful and skilful campaign of thMy-eight 
days. The enemy, once they bad recovered from the initial 
surprise, had fought stubbornly. The difliculties of the grounc, 
were great. The roads were narrow, and cross-country move¬ 
ment was often impossible except for men on foot. On tlic 
Eighth Army front the towering mass of Mount Etna blocked 
die way, and enabled die enemy to watch our moves. As they 
lay on the low ground of die Catania plain, malaria ran riot 
among our men. Nevertheless, once we were safely ashore 
and our air forces were operating from captured airfields, the 
issue was never in doubt. The enemy, according to General 
Marshall’s report, lost 167,000 men, of whom 37,000 were 
Germans. The Allies lost 31,158 killed, wounded, and inissiiig. 
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Mussolini in the Toik-Uy Agreement with Roosevelt About Our 
Joint Proclamation-Mussolini Confers with Hitler Hear Rimini 
—The Fascist Grand Council Meets, July 24-~Grandis Motion 
Carried~-The Arrest of Mussolini, July 25-The End of Twenty- 
One Years’ Dictatorship-Hitler’s Unwise Dispersion of Forces 
-He Receives the Hews from Italy, July 26-My Forecast of 
Hovember 25, 1942-Correspondence with Roosevelt on Im¬ 
pending Italian Peace Froposak-My Thoughts on the Fall of 
Mussolini, July 26-0«r Anxiety About British Prisoners in 
Italy-Anglo-American Discussion of Armistice Terms-An Emer¬ 
gency Draft-Correspondence with President Roosevelt About 
Dealing with the House of Savoy, or Badoglio. 


M ussolini nqw had to bear the brunt of the militaiy dis¬ 
asters into which he had, after so many years of rule, 
led his country, He had exercised almost absolute control and 
could not cast the burden on the Monarchy, Parliamentary 
institutions, the Fascist Party, or the General Staff. All fell on 
him. Now that the feeling that the war was lost spread 
throughout well-informed circles in Italy, the blame fell upon 
the man who had so imperiously thrust the nation onto the 
wrong and the losing side. These convictions formed and 
spread widely during tlie early months of 1943. The lonely 
Dictator sat at the summit of power, while military defeat and 
Italian slaughter in Russia, Tunis, and Sicily were the evident 
prelude to direct invasion. 

In vain he made changes among the politicians and gen¬ 
erals. In February, General Ambrosio had succeeded Caval- 
lero as Chief of the Italian General Staff. Ambrosio, together 
with the Duke of Acquarone, the Minister of Court, were per¬ 
sonal advisers of the King and had the confidence of the 
Royal circle. For months they had been hoping to overthrow 
the Duce and put an end to the Fascist regime. But Mussolini 
still dwelt in the European scene as if he were a principal 
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factor, He was affronted when his new miHtai-y chief pro¬ 
posed the immediate withdrawal of the Italian divisions from 
the Balkans. He regarded these forces as the counterpoise to 
German predominance in Europe. He did not realise that de¬ 
feats abroad and internal demoralisation had robbed Inm ot 
his status as Hitler’s ally. He cherished the illusion of power 
and consequence when the reality had gone. Thus he resisted 
Ambrosio’s formidable request. So durable however was the 
impression of his authority and the fear of his personal action 
in extremity that there was prolonged hesitation 
all the forces of ItaHan society about how to oust him. Who 
would “beU the cat”? Thus the spring had passed, with in¬ 
vasion by a mighty foe, possessing superior power by land, 
sea, and air, drawing ever nearer. 

During July die climax came. Since Februaiy the taciturn, 
cautious-minded, constitutional King had been in contact \yith 
Marshal Badoglio, who had been dismissed after the Greek 
disasters in 1940. He found in him at length a figure to whom 
he might entrust the conduct of the state. A definite plan was 
made. It was resolved that Mussolini should be arrested on 
July 26, and General Ambrosio agreed to find the agents and 
create the situation for this stroke. The General was aided 
unwittingly by elements in the Fascist Old Guard, who sought 
a new revival of the Party, by which, in many cases, they 
would not be the losers. They saw in the summoning of the 
highest Party organ, the Fascist Grand Council, which had 
not met since 1939, the means of confronting the Duce with 
an ultimatum. On July 13, they called on Mussolini and in¬ 
duced him to convene a formal session of the Council on 
July 24. The two movements appear to have been separate 
and independent, but their close coincidence in date is signif- 


■' We had at the time no definite knowledge of the inner 
sh-esses of Italian politics, but reports of growing demoralisa¬ 
tion and unrest had for some time reached Allied Headquar¬ 
ters. Strikes and rioting in the Northern Italian cities had fol¬ 
lowed on our bombing raids. We knew that the food situation 
in Italy had worsened as rail traffic was disrupted. It seemed 
that 4e time had come to launch an appeal to .the Italian 
people upon the Sicily landing. President Roosevelt had pro¬ 
posed a proclamation which seemed to us to assume for the 
United States a position which was not fair to the British 
share in the Italian war. On July 51 cabled him as follows; 
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Former Naml Person to President Roosevelt 5 July 43 

The War Cabinet had contemplated a joint declaration to the 
Italian people in the name of both our countries. Whereas “Torch” 
was by agreement planned as an American expedition witli a Brit¬ 
ish contingent and I have acted as your lieutenant throughout, we 
consider “Husky" [Sicily] and post-'TIuslcy” as joint undertakings 
in which we are equal partners. This would certainly seem justified 
by the proportion of troops, naval forces, shipping, and aircraft 
involved. I fully accept your dictum tliat “there should be no 
senior partner.” 

2. However, since we have been longer in quarrel or war with 
Italy than you, and also since a document of this character written 
by one man in its integrity is better than a joint production, we 
are ready that you should speak at this juncture to tlie Italian 
people on behalf of both om' countries and in the interests of the 
common cause. 

3, There are a few amendments which I ventme to suggest to 
you in all die frankness of our friendship. They are of importance, 
because without them untoward reactions might grow among the 

I British people and their forces that their contribution had not 
f received equal or sufficient recognition. In fact, they are only men- 
tioned once, and all else is either United States or United Nations. 
|; 4. The amendments are as follows: (a) After die Words, “against 

I whom on December 11,1941, your Government declared war,” in- 
; sert, “I speak also on behalf of His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
I and in their name.” (b) After the words, “under the command of 
i. General Eisenhower,” insert, “and his Deputy, General Alexander." 
j (c) The end of the sentence, “The skies over Italy are dominated 
by the vast air armadas of the United Nations,” should read, “of 
f the United States and Great Britain. Italy’s seacoasts are direat- 
I ened by the greatest accumuladon of British and Allied sea- 
: power ever concentrated in the Mediterranean.” I am sure you 
• win see the justice of this, as after all it is the United States and 
■. Great Britain who are doing virtually the whole thing, 

5. Finally, we think that the message to tlie Italian people 
i would seem to come better after an initial success in Sicily has 
I been achieved, because a repulse would make it somewhat inap- 
i: propriate. It would anyhow be lost to the world in the cannonade. 
I and will hardly get through to the Axis fighting troops in time to 
! influence the crunch. 

! ■ ■ . ' 

1 Roosevelt recognised tJie justice of our case, and I sent him 
I a revised draft which we felt would be appropriate. 



This is a message to the Italian people from the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

At this moment the combined armed forces of the United States 
and Great Britain, under the command of General Eisenhower and 
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his Deputy, General Alexander, are carrying the war deep into the ; 
tenitory of your country. This is the direct consequence of the | 

shameful leadership to which you have been subjected by Musso" - 

lini and his Fascist regime. Mussolini carried you into this war as i 

the satellite of a brutal destroyer of peoples and liberties. Mussolini 
plunged you into a war which he thought Hitler had already won. 

In spite of Italy’s great vulnerability to attack by air and sea, your 
Fascist leaders sent your sons, your ships, your air forces, to dis¬ 
tant battlefields to aid Germany in her attempt to conquer Eng¬ 
land, Russia, and the world. This association with the designs of 
Nazi-controlled Germany was unworthy of Italy’s ancient tradi- , 

tions of freedom and culture-traditions to which the people of j 

America and Great Britain owe so much. Your soldiers have 
fought, not in the interests of Italy, but for Nazi Germany. They j 
have fought courageously, but they have been betrayed and aban- 
doned by the Germans on the Russian Front and on every battle- t 
field in Africa from El Alamein to Cape Bon, ; 

Today Germany’s hopes for world conquest have been blasted on j 
all fronts. The skies over Italy are dominated by the vast air | 
armadas of the United States and Great Britain. Italy’s seacoasts j 
are threatened by the greatest accumulation of British and Allied | 

,sea-power ever concentrated in the Mediterranean, The forces now [ 
opposed to you are pledged to destroy the power of Nazi Ger- | 
many, which has mdilessly been used to inflict slavery, destruction, 
and death on all tliose who refuse to recognise the Germans as the 
master race. I 

Tlie sole hope for Italy’s survival lies in honourable capitula- | 
tion to the overwhelming power of tlie military forces of the United | 
Nations. If you continue to tolerate the Fascist regime, which j; 

serves the evil power of the Nazis, you must suffer the conse- j 

quences of your own choice. We take no satisfaction in invading t 
Italian soil and bringing the tragic devastation of war home to the ; 
Italian people; but we are determined to destroy the false leaders j 
and their doctrines which have brought Italy to her present posi“|' [. 
tion. Every moment that you resist the combined forces of the ; 
i United Nations-every drop of blood that you sacrifice-can .seiwo T 
J only one purpose: to give the Fascist and Nazi leaders a little 
l’ more time to escape from the inevitable consequences of their own r 
crimes. All your interests and all your traditions have been be¬ 
trayed by Germany and your own false and corrupt leaders; it is 
only by disavowing both that a reconstituted Italy can hope to ; 
occupy a respected place in the family of European nations. i 

The time has now come for you, ihe Italian people, to consult' ; 
your own self-respect and your own interests and your own desire 
for a restoration of national dignity, security, and peace. The time 
has come for you to decide whether Italians shall die for Musso¬ 
lini and Hitler-or live for Italy, and for civilisation. I 

Roosevelt i 

Churchox i' 


Allied aircraft dropped leaflets of this proclamation over 
Rome and other Italian cities on July 17. 

« « « 

Two days later, tlie Duce, accompanied by General Am- 
brosio, left by air to meet Hitler at a villa at Feltre, neai- 
Rimini. “There was a most beautiful cool and shady park,” 
writes Mussolini in his Memoirs, “and a labyrinthine building 
which some people found almost uncanny. It was like a cross¬ 
word puzzle frozen into a house.” All preparations had been 
made to entertain the Fuehrer for at least two days, but he 
left the same afternoon. “The meeting,” says Mussolini, “was, 
as usual, cordial, but the entourage and tlie attitude of the 
higher Air Force officers and of the troops was chilly." i 

The Fuehrer held foiih lengthily upon the need for a 
supreme effort. The new secret weapons, he said, would be 
ready for use against England by the winter. Italy must he 
defended, “so that Sicily may become for the enemy what 
Stalingrad was for us.”^ The Italians must produce hotli the 
man-power and the organisation. Germany could not provide 
the reinforcements and equipment asked for by Italy owing 
to die pressure on the Russian Front. Ambrosio urged bis 
Chief to tell Hitler plainly that Italy could not continue in 
the war. It is not clear what advantage would have come 
from this, but the fact that Mussolini seemed almost dumb¬ 
struck finally decided Ambrosio and the other Italian gen¬ 
erals present that no further leadership could be e,Ypeeted 
from him. 

In the midst of Hitler’s discourse on the situation, an agi¬ 
tated Italian official entered the room with the news, “At this' 
moment Rome is undergoing a violent enemy air bombard¬ 
ment.” Apart from a promise of further German reinforce¬ 
ments for Sicily, Mussolini returned to Rome without any¬ 
thing to show. As he approached, he flew into a huge black 
cloud of smoke rising from hundreds of wagons on fire in the 
Littorio railway station. ’The next day he had an audience 
of the King, whom, he found “frowning and nervous.” “A 
tense situation,” said the King. “We cannot go on much 
longer. Sicily has ,gone west now. The Geimans will double- 
• cross us. The discipline of the troops has broken down. . . 
Mussolini answered, according to the records, that he hoped 
to disengage Italy from the Axis Alliance by September 15. 
The date shows how far he was out of contact with reality. 

1 Mussolini, Memoirs, (English edition), pages 50 ff. 

SBizzoU, Hitler e Mmolini, Lettere e Documenti, page 173. 
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The chief actor in the final drama now appeared on the 
scene. Dino Grandi, veteran Fascist, former Foreign Minister 
and Ambassador to Britain, a man of strong personal deter- t 
raination, who had hated tlie Italian declaration of war upon j 
Britain, but had hitherto submitted to the force of events, 
arrived in Rome to take the lead at the meeting of the Grand [ 
Council. He called on his old leader on July 22, and told him 
brutally that he intended to propose the formation of a Na¬ 
tional Government and the restoration to the King of the 
supreme command of the aimed forces. 

« 0 * 

At S P.M. on the 24th, tlie Grand Council met. Care ap¬ 
pears to have been taken by the Chief of Police that they 
should not be disturbed by violence. Mussolini’s musketeers, 
his personal bodyguard, were relieved of their duty to guard 
the Palazzo Venezia, wliich was also filled with aimed police. 

The Duce unfolded his case, and tlie Council, who were all 
dressed in theii' black Fascist uniforms, took up the discus¬ 
sion. Mussolini ended: ■ \ 

War Is always a party war-a war of the party which desires it; 
it is always one man’s war-the war of the man who declared it. 

If today this is called Mussolini’s war, the war in 1859 could have 
been called Cavour’s war. This is the moment to tighten the reins 
and assume the necessary responsibility, I shall have no difficulty 
in replacing men, in turning the screw, in bringing forces to bear 
not yet engaged, in the name of our country, whose territorial 
integrity is today being violated. 

Grandi then moved a resolution calling upon the Crown 
to assume more power and upon the King to emerge from 
obscurity and assume his responsibilities. He delivered what 
Mussolini describes as “a violent philippic,” "‘the speech of a 
man who was at last giving vent to a long-cherished rancour.” 

The contacts between members of the Grand Council and the 
Court became evident. Mussolini’s son-in-laW, Ciano, sup¬ 
ported Grandi. Everyone present was now conscious that a 
political convulsion impended. The debate continued till mid¬ 
night, when Scorza, Secretary of the Fascist Party, proposed 
adjourning till next day. But Grandi leaped to his feet, shout- 
ing, “No, I am against the proposal. We have started this 
business and we must finish it this very nighti” It was after 
two o’clock in the morning when the voting took place. "The 
position of each member of the Grand Council,” writes Mus¬ 


solini, could be discerned even before the voting. There was 
a group of traitors who had already negotiated with the 
Crown, a group of accomplices, and a group of uninformed 
who probably did not realise the seriousness of the vote, but 
tliey voted just the same,” Nineteen replied “Yes” to Grandi’s 
motion and seven “No.” Two abstained. Mussolini rose. “You 
have provoked a crisis of the regime. The session is closed.” 
1 he Party Secretary was about to give the salute to the Duce 
when Mussolini checked liim with a gesture, saying “No 
you are excused.” They all went away in silence. None slept 
at home. ^ 


A rpx V: 7 7 : was oeing quietly ar¬ 

ranged, _ The Duke of Acquarone, the Court Minister, sent 
mstnictioas to Ambrosio whose deputies and tmsted agents 
in me police and the carabinieri acted'forthwith. The key 
telephone exchanges, the police headquarters, and the officers 
of the Ministry of the Interior were quietly and unobtrusively 
taken over. A small force of military police was posted out 
of sight near the Royal villa. 

Mussolini spent the morning of Sunday. July 25. in his 
oiiice, and visited .some quarters in Rome which had suffered 
by bombing, He asked to see the King, and was granted an 
audience at five o’clock. "I thought the King would withdraw 
his delegiition of authority of June 10, 1940, concerning the 
command of the armed forces, a command which I had for 
some time past been thinking of relinquishing. I entered the 
villa therefore with a mind completely free from any forebod- 
mgs, m a state which, looking back on it, might really be 
called utterly unsuspecting.” On reaching the Royal abode, he 
noticed that there_ were everywhere reinforcements of cara¬ 
binieri. The King, in Manshal’s uniform, stood in the doorway 
Ihe two men entered the drawing-room. The King said: “My 
dear Duce, it,s no longer any good, Italy has gone to bits. 
Army morale is at rock-bottom. The soldiers don't want to 
hglit any more. . , . The Grand Gouncil’s vote is terriflc- 
nineteen votes for Grandi’s motion, and among them four 
holders of the Order of the Annunciation! . . . At this mo¬ 
ment you are the most hated man in Italy, You can no longer 
count on more than one friend. You have one friend left, and 
1 am he. ffhat is why I tell you that you need have no fears 
tor your personal safety, for which I will ensure protection. 

BaXglite''' ^ 

Mussolini replied: “You are taldng an extremely grave 
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decision, A crisis at this moment would mean making the 
people think that peace was in sight, once the man who 
declared war had been dismissed. The blow to the Army’s 
morale would be serious. This crisis would be considered as 
a h'iumph for the Churchill-Stalin set-up, especially for Stalin. 

I realise the people’s hatred. I had no dfficulty in recognising 
it last night in the midst of the Grand Council. One can’t 
govern for such a long time and impose so many sacrifices 
witliout provoking resentments. In any case, I wish good luck 
to the man who takes the situation in hand.” The King ac¬ 
companied Mussolini to the door. “His face,” says Mussolini, 
“was livid, and he looked smaller than ever, almost dwarfish. 
He shook my hand and went in again. I descended the few 
steps and went towards my car. Suddenly a carabinieri cap¬ 
tain stopped me and said, ‘His Majesty has charged me with 
the protection of your person.’ I was continuing towards my 
car when the captain said to me, pointing to a motor-ambu¬ 
lance standing near by, ‘No. We must get in there.’ I got into 
the ambulance together with my secretary. A lieutenant, tliree 
carabinieri, and two police agents in plain clothes got in as 
well as the captain, and placed themselves by the door armed 
with machine-guns. When the door was closed, the ambulance 
drove off at top speed. I still thought that all this was being 
done, as the Eng had said, in order to protect my person.” 

Later that afternoon, Badoglio was charged by tlie King to 
form a new Cabinet of service chiefs and civil servants, and 
in the evening the Marshal broadcast the news to the world. 
Two days later, the Duce was taken on Marshal Badoglio’s 
order to be interned on the island of Ponza. 

Thus ended Mussolini’s twenty-one years’ dictatorship in 
I Italy, during which he had raised the Italian people from the 
Bolshevism into which they were sinking in 1919 to a position 
in Europe such as Italy had never held before. A new im¬ 
pulse had been given to the national life. The Italian Empire 
in North Africa was built. Many important public works in 
Italy were completed. In 1935 the Duce had by his will¬ 
power overcome the League of Nations-“Fifty nations led 
by one”-"and was able to complete his conquest of Abyssinia. 
His regime was far too costly for the Italian people to bear, 
but there is no doubt that it appealed during its period of suc¬ 
cess to very great numbers of Italians. He was, as I had ad¬ 
dressed him at the time of the fall of France, “the Italian 
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lawgiver.’’ The alternative to his rule might well have been a 
Communist Italy, which would have brought perils and mis¬ 
fortunes of a different character both upon the Italian people 
and Europe, His fatal mistake was the declaration of war on 
j Britain following Hitler’s victories in June 
1940. Had ho not done this, he might well have maintained 
Italy m a balancing position, comted and rewarded by bodi 
sides and deriving an unusual wealth and prosperitv from the 
struggles of other countries. Even when the issue of the war 
became certain, Mussolini would have been welcomed by the 
Allies. Lie had much to give to shorten its course. He could 
have timed his moment to declare war on Hitler with art and 
care. Instead he took the wrong turning. He never under- 
stood the strength of Britain, nor the long-enduring qualities 
of Island resistance and sea-power. Thus he mai'ched to ruin. 
His great roads will remain a monument to his personal power 
and long reign. 

At this time Hitler made a crowning enor in strategy and 
war direction. The defection of Italy, the victorious advance 
of Russia, and the evident preparations for a cross-Channel 
attack by Britain and the United States should have led him 
to concentrate and develop the most powerful German anny 
as a central reserve, In this way only could he use the high 
qualities of the German Command and fighting troops, and 
at the same time take full advantage of the central position 
which he occupied, with its interior lines and remarkable 
communications. As General von Thoma said while a prisoner 
of war in our charge, “Our only chance is to create a situation 
where we can use the Airay,” Hitler, as I have pointed out 
in an earlier volume, had in fact made a spider’s web and for¬ 
gotten the spider. He tried to hold everything he had won, 
Enormous forces were squandered in the Balkans and in Italy 
which could play no part in the main decisions. A central 
reserve of thirty Or forty divisions of the highest quality and 
mobility would have enabled him to strike at any one of his 
opponents advancing upon him and fight a major battle with 
good prospects of success. He could, for instance, have met 
the British and Americans at the fortieth or fiftieth day after 
their landing in Normandy a year later with fi-esh and greatly 
superior forces. He could perhaps have so di.sposed his forces 
as to lead to the decision of the war. There was no need to 
consume his srtength in Italy and the Balkans, and the fact 
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that he was induced to do so must be taken as the waste of 
his last opportunity. 

Knowing that these choices were open to him, I wished 
also to have the options of pressing right-handed in Italy or 
left-handed across the Channel, or both. The wrong dispo¬ 
sitions which he made enabled us to undertake the main 
direct assault, under conditions which offered good prospects 
and achieved success. 

0 « 0 

Hitler had returned from the Feltre meeting convinced that 
Italy could only be kept in the way by purges in the Fascist 
Party and increasing pressure by the Germans on the Fascist 
leaders. Mussolini’s sixtieth bi^day fell on July 29, and 
Goering was chosen to pay him an official visit on this occa¬ 
sion. But during the course of July 25 alarming reports from 
Rome began to come in to Hitler’s Headquarters. By the eve¬ 
ning it was clear that Mussolini had resigned or had been re¬ 
moved, and that Badoglio had been nominated by the King 
as his successor. It was finally decided that any major opera¬ 
tion against the new Italian Government would require with¬ 
drawals of more divisions than could be spared from the 
Eastern Front in tlie event of the expected Russian offensive- 
plans were made to rescue Mussolini, to occupy Rome, and 
to support Italian Fascism wherever possible. If Badoglio 
signed an armistice with the Allies, further plans were drawn 
up for seizing the Italian Fleet and occupying key positions 
throughout Italy, and for overawing Italian garrisons in the 
Balkans and in the Aegean. 

"We must act,” Hitler told his advisers on July 26. “Other¬ 
wise the Anglo-Saxons will steal a march on us by occupying 
the air ports. The Fascist Party is at present only stunned, 
and will recover behind our lines, The Fascist Party is the 
only one that has the will to fight on our side. We must there¬ 
fore restore it. All reasons advocating further delays are 
wrong; thereby we run the danger of losing Italy to the Anglo- 
Saxons. These are matters wffich a soldier cannot compre¬ 
hend. Only a man with political insight can see his way clear.” 

» » « 

We had long pondered over the consequences of an Itafian 
collapse. Eight months before I had written; 
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POSITION OF ITALY 
Note bv the PiitME Minister 

Nocffmfef 25,1942 

It is in my opinion premature to a.ssiime that no intmial convul¬ 
sion in Italy could produce a. Government which would make a 
separate peace. If we increase the severity of our pressure upon 
Italy ... the desire, and indeed tlie imperative need, of getting 
out of the war will come home to all the Italians, induding the 
rank and file of the Fascist Party. Should Italy fed unable to 
endure the continued attacks which will be made upon her from 
the air, and presently, I trust, by amphibious operations, the Ital¬ 
ian people will have to choose between, on the one knd, setting 
up a Government under someone like Grandi to sue for a separate 
peace, or, on the other, submitting to a German occupation, which 
would merely aggravate the severity of the war. 

2. I do not share the view that it is in our interest that the 
Germans should occupy and take over Italy. We may not be able 
to prevent it. It is still my hope lliat the Italians themselves will 
prevent it and we should certainly do what we can to further this 
move. If there were a revolution in Italy and an Armistice Gov¬ 
ernment came into power, it is at least arguable that the German 
interests would be as well served by standing on the Brenner as 
by undertaking the detailed defence of Italy against tlie wishes 
of its people, and possibly of a provisional Government. 

3. 'l^en a nation is thoroughly beaten in war, it does all sorts 

of things which no one would imagine beforehand. The sudden, , 
sullen, universal, simultaneous way in which Bulgaria-Govem- I 

ment. Army, and people alike-cut out in 1918 remains in my ^ 

memory. Without caring to make any arrangements for their 
future or for their safety, the troops simply marched out of the 
lines and dispersed to their homes, and King Ferdinand fled. A 
Government headed by a peasant leader remained to await the 
judgment of the victors. 

4. Therefore, I would not rule out the possibiUtles of a sudden 
peace demand being made by Italy, and I agree with the United 
States policy of trying to separate the Italian people from their 
Government. The fall of Mussolini, even though precautions may 
have been taken against it beforehand, might well have a decisive, 
effect upon Italian opinion. The Fascist chapter would be closed, 

One tale would be finished and another would begin, T consider 
it would be well to drop leaflets over all Italian towns that are 
bombed, on the theme, “One man alone is the cause of your 
sufferings-Mussolini.” 

5. It is to be observed that we are under no obligations to offer 
any terms to the vanquished,' should they sue for them. That 
decision must be taken when and if we are offered their surrender, 
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and in the meanwhile we certainly ought not to make promises, 
as some of tire Araericaii propaganda leaflets have seemed to do. 

'ITre news from Rome now raised these issues, and 
prompted me to telegraph to the President: 

Former Naml Person to President Roosevelt 26 July 43 

Changes announced in Italy probably portend peace proposals. 
Let us consult together so as to take joint action. The present 
stage may only be transition. But anyhow Hitler will feel very 
lonely when Mussolini is down and out. No one can be quite sure 
this may not go further. 

The President's message to me crossed tliis telegram: 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 26 July 43 

By coincidence I wa,s again at Shangri La this afternoon when 
the news from Rome came, but this time it seems to be true, If 
any overtures come we must be certain of the use of all Italian 
territory and transportation against the Germans in the north and 
against the whole Balkan peninsula/’ ns well as use of airfields of 
all kinds. It is my thought tliat we should come as close as possible 
to unconditional surrender, followed by good treatment of the 
Italian populace. But I think also that the Head Devil should he 
surrendered, together svith his chief partners in crime. In no (went 
.should our officers in the field fix on any general terms without 
your approval and mine, Let me have your thoughts, 

« « 

The results of our joint action would dominate the future 
course of the war. I spent part of the same day in sitting 
down on paper my reactions to the Italian drama. In the 
afternoon the War Cabinet met to discuss the new situation, 
and to consider the draft which I had composed. That evening 
I sent a copy to the President for Ins comments. 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 26 July 43 

I send you my thoughts in the fom in which I .suhmilted tliern 
to the War Cabinet, obtaining tlnar full approval. 

2,1 don’t think myself that we should be too particular in deal¬ 
ing with any non-Fascist Government, even if it is not all wo 
should like. Now Mmssolini is gone, I would deal with any non- 
Fascist Italian Government wliieh can deliver the goods. The 
goods ate .set out in my memo herewith. My colleagues also agreed 
with this. 


3 Aiithor’a italics. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE FALL OF MUSSOLINI 
By the Peime Minister 

It seems highly probable that the fall of Mussolini will involve iv 
the oversow of the Fascist regime, and that the new Government 
of tile King and Badoglio vdll seek to negotiate a separate arrange¬ 
ment with the Allies for an armistice. Should this prove to be the 
case, it will be necessary for us to make up our minds first of all 
qpon what we want, and secondly, upon the measures and condi¬ 
tions required to gain it for us. 

2. At this moment above all others our thoughts must be con¬ 
centrated upon the supreme aim, namely, the destraction of Hitler, ; 

Hitlerism, and Nazi Germany, Every military advantage arising out ' 

of the surrender of Italy, should iat occur, must be sought for 

this purpose, 

3. The first of these is, in the President’s words, “the use of all j. 
Italian territory and transportation against the Germans in the ' ^ 
north and against the whole Balkan peninsula, as well as use of 
airfields of all kinds.” This must Include the surrender to our iH 
garrisons of Sardinia, the Dodecanese, and Corfu, as well as of all 

the naval and air bases on the Italian mainland as soon as they can * 
be taken over, ‘1 

4. Secondly, and of equal importance,, the immediate surrender I 

to the Allies of the Italian Fleeh or at least its effective demobili- I 

sallon and paralysis, and the disannament of the Italian air and I 
ground forces to whatever extent we find needful and useful. The | 
sunender of the Fleet will liberate powerful British naval forces | 
for service in the Indian Ocean against Japan, and will be most I 
agreeable to the United States. | 

5. Also, of equal consequence, the immediate withdrawal from, | 

or surrender of, all Italian forces in Corsica, the Riviera, including j 

Toulon, and the Balkan peninsula-to vrit, in Yugoslavia, Albania, | 
and Greece. i 

6. Another objective of tire highest importance, about which 
there will be passionate feeling in this country, is the immediate 
liberation of all British prisoners of war in Italian hands, and the 
prevention, wirich can In the first instance only be by the Italians, 

of their being transported northward to Germany. I regard it as a SH 
matter of honour and humanity to get our own flesh and blood 
back as soon as possible and spare them the measureless horrors 
of incarceration in Germany during the final stages of the war. 

7. The fate of the German troops in Italy, and particularly of 
those south of Rome, will probably lead to fighting between the 
Germans and tlie Italian Array and population. We should demand 
their surrender, and that any Italian Government with whom we 
can reach a setdement shall do their utmost to procure this. It 
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may be however tliat the German divisions will cut their way 
nortliward in spite of anything that the Italian armed forces are 
capable of doing. We should provoke this conflict as much as 
possible, and should not hesitate to send troops and ah support 
to assist the Italians in procuring the sunender of the Germans 
south of Borne. 

8. When we see how this process goes, we can take a further 
view about action to be taken north of Rome. We should how¬ 
ever try to get possession of points on both the west coast and east 
coast railways of Italy as far north as we dare. And this is a time 
to dare. 


9. In our struggle with Hitler and the German Array we cannot 
afford to deny ourselves any assistance that will kill Germans. The 
fury of the Italian population will now be turned against the 
German intruders, who have, as they will feel, brought all these 
miseries upon Italy and then have come so scantily and grudgingly 
to her aid. We should stimulate this process in order that the new, 
liberated, anti-Pascist Italy shall afford us at the earliest moment 
a safe and friendly area on which we can base the whole forward 
air attack upon South and Central Germany. 

10. This air attack is a new advantage of the first order, as it 
brings the whole of the Mediterranean air forces into action from 
a direction which turns the entire line of air defences in the West, 
and which furthermore exposes all those centres of war production 
which have been increasingly developed so as to escape air attack 
from Great Britain. It will become urgent in fhe highest degree to 
get agents, Commandos, and supplies by sea across the Adriatic 
into Greece, Albania, and Yugoslavia. It must be remembered that 
there are ffieen German divisions in the Balkan peninsula, of 
which ten are mobile. Nevertheless, once we have control of the 
Italian peninsula and of the Adriatic, and the Italian iumies in 
the Balkans witlidraw or lay down their arms, it is by no means 
unlikely that the Germans will be forced to witlidraw northward 
to the line of tlie Save and Danube, thus liberating Greece and 
other tortured countries. 

11. We cannot yet measure the effects of Mussolini’s fall and of 
an Italian capitulation upon Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary. 

tohey may be profound, in connection with this situation the 
^llapse of Italy should fix the moment for putting the strongest 
|)ressure on Turkey to act in accordance with the spirit of the 
Alliance, and in this Britain and the United States, acting jointly 
or severally, should if possible be joined or at least supported by 
Russia. 

12. The surrender of, to quote the President, “the Head Devil, 
together with his chief pai'tners in crime,” must be considered an 
eminent object, and one for which we should strive by all means 
in our power short of wrecking the immense prospects which have 
been outlined in earlier paragraphs. It may be however tliat these 
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criminals jdU flee into Germany or escape into Swibcriand. On 
the other hand, they may surrender theaisete or in; surrendered 
by Ae Italian Government. Should they fall into our hands, we 
ought now to decide ra consultation witii the United .States and 
after agreement wi* them, with tlie U.S.S.R,, what heatment 
should be meted out do them. Some may prefer prompt execution 
wthout trial except for identification purposes. Others mav prefer 
that Jey be kept in confinement till the end of the war in Europe 
and thdr fate decided together with that of other war criminals. 
Personally I am fairly indifferent on this mutter, provided always 
that no solid nuhtary advantages are sacrificed for sake of 
immediate vengeance. 


“Your message,” replied the President to me on July 30 
“expresses generally my thoughts of today on the prospects 
and methods of handling the Italian situation, with which we 
are now confronted.” He suggested certain minor changes. 
These in no way altered the suktance of the document and 
were readily adjusted. “I have not had time to consult my 
colleagues,” I replied on the 31st, “but I have no doubt what¬ 
ever that our joint draft as amended expresses in perfect har¬ 
mony the minds of our two Governments on the broad policy 
to be pursued. It seems to be a case of ‘tw'o hearts that beat 
as one.”’ 


My paper in a slightly amended form was pkced before 
the War Cabinet on August 2, and approved-1^ them as a 
draft joint directive from both Governments Jb the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. I took it with, me when, I \Yent to Quebec for 
a final discussion with the President. Tts wtof interest how¬ 
ever lies in showing our joint reactions tpiffe>eWs of l^usso- 
Ms fall. ,: ) L.f' /'■ 

-- • ,■ 

Complex problems DOW lay before us. We h^6 consider 
how to beat the new ItaBa^ Goverament. to expect 
the imminent collapse o|,ftaly asian and to draft 

in detail the terms ol^rirrende®, beam^h mind not only the 
reactions in Italy itself, kt^*also in Germany. We had to take 
into account the strate^implicatfdns of these events, to plan 
what to do in areas outside.italy, in the Aegean and in the 
Balkans, which were still Held by Italian forces. 

On July 27, the President sent me the draft of a broadcast 
for General Eisenhower to make to the Italian people. This 
had been approved by the Joint United States Chiefs of Staff, 
and contained the following sentence; “Your men wil return 
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to their normal life and their productive avocations, and hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Italian prisoners now in our hands will 
return to the countless Italian homes who long for them, The 
ancient liberties and traditions of your country will be re¬ 
stored.” 

I was not only concerned about the draft of this joint mes¬ 
sage, but about the fate of our prisoners of war in Italian 
hands. 

Former 'Naml Person to President Eoosevelt 28 July 43 

There are 74,000 British prisoners in Italy, and there are also 
about 30,000 Yugoslavs and Greeks. We cannot agree to any 
promise to release “hundreds of thousands of Italian prisoners now 
in OUT hands” unless our men and Allied men are saved from the 
horrors of German captivity and restored to us. 

2. Moreover, apart from Italian prisoners taken in Tunis and 
Sicily, we have at least a quarter of a million Italians captured by 
Wavell two years ago and parked about the world. We thinlc it is 
too much to offer the return of such a large plurality of prisoners 
arising from earlier phases of the war, nor do we think it neces¬ 
sary. We are ready however to agree to all Italian prisoners taken 
in Tunis and taken or to be taken in Sicily being traded against 
the British and Allied prisoners mentioned above. 

3. Accordingly we suggest that Eisenhower’s message at this 
point should read as follows: “Your men will retiun to tlieir 
normal life and to their productive avocations, and, provided all 
British and Allied prisoners now in your hands are restored safely 
to us and not taken away to Germany, the hundreds of thousands 
of Italian prisoners captured by us in Tunisia and Sicily will return 
to the countless Italian homes who long for them,” etc. 

The following day I telegraphed to General Eisenhower: 

Prime Minister to General Eisenhower {Algiers) 29 July 43 

There are obvious dangers in trying to state armistice terms in 
, an attractive, popular form to the enemy nation. It is far better 
I that all should be cut and dried and that their Government should 
] know our full demands and their maximum expectations. We are 
sending our alternative draft to your Government, and will no 
doubt reach agreement with them in plenty of time for any nego¬ 
tiations which you may have to conduct or which we shall be 
handling. 

All our thoughts are now concentrated upon the great battle 
which Alexander is about to begin under your supreme direction 
in Eastern Sicily. The destruction of the three German divisions 
now facing the Fifteenth Army Group, happening at this time' of 
aU others, may weU produce decisive effects in every quarter. 
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Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 29 July 43 

I was so glad to hear your voice agairs [on the tdeiie] and 
that you were m such good spirits. ^ 

2. I have told Eisenhower that we fully agree to liis, releasing 
the proclamation with our amendment inseited 'jlHiu? British and 
Allied prisoners. ' 

1 Discarding etiquette, I have sent a direct to the King 
of Italy through Switzerland emphasising our vch.-in-;t and sav 
age mterest in this matter. I am most grateful for vr,ur promise to 
put fte screw on tkough the Pope or any otlier «.uv..;rient chan- 
nel. If the &ng and Badoglio allow our prisou^s ;«„! kev men to 
be canied off by the Huns without doing tli-rir utr,!:. ,; ^0 stop it 
by which I mean using physical force, the feelmg hvm would be i 
such that no negotiations witli tliat Goveriimcnt stand a 
chance in public opinion. * 

4. Armistice Terms. The War Cabinet are finite clear that wo 
ought not to broadcast armistice terms to the enemv, !t is for their 
responsible Government to ask foimally for an arraisfice on the 
basis of our principle of unconditional surrender. Tkm I suppose 
envoys would be appointed and a rendezvous fixed. Our version 
is already in your hands. As you will see, it follows the main lines 
of Eisenhower’s draft, but is more precise ami is east in a foim 
suited to discussion between plenipotentiaries rather than a pop¬ 
ular appeal. There are great dangers in trying to didi this sort of 
dose up with jam for the patient. 

5. We also think that the terms should cover civil as well as 
military requirements, and tliat it would be much better for them 
to be settled by envoys appointed by our two Governments than 
by the general commanding in the field. He can of course deal 
with any proposals coming from the troops on his immediate 
front for a local surrender. 

6. Finally, aU our thoughts are concentrated upon the great 
battle about to be fought by the British Eighth and United Stalfi.s 

1; Seventli Armies against the skty-five tlrousand Geraians cornered 

; in the Eastern Sicilian tip. The de.sttuetion of those men could not 

[ come at a better time to influence events, not only in Italy but 

! throughout the world, It is grand to think of our soldiers advancing 

i side by side like brothers and with good prospects of victory 

I ahead. 

The Presiderit agreed with us that Eisenhower should not 
{ broadcast terms for an armistice w'ith the enemy, but urged 
1 that in order to avoid unnecessary and po.ssibly costly military 
I action against Italy he should be authorised to state conditions 
i. when and if the Italian Government asked liim for them. I 

t did not see why such a proposal should nece.ssarily be made 
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to Eisenhower, none of whose forces were in contact with the 
enemy except in Sicily, and then only with the Germans. It 
seemed to me more likely that the Italian Government would 
negotiate through the Vatican, the Turks, or the Swiss, I 
agreed however that if Eisenhower were suddenly approached 
by an envoy he should have precise terms, embodying the 
principle ■ of unconditional sunender, which he could im¬ 
mediately use as the basis for granting an amiistice, and after 
much discussion the following articles were agreed: 

Immediate cessation of aU hostile activity by the Italian armed 
forces. 

2. Italy will use its best endeavours to deny to the Germans 
facilities that might be used against the United Nations. 

3. All prisoners or internees of the United Nations to be imme¬ 
diately turned over to the Allied Commander-in-Chief, and none 
of these may from the beginning of these negotiations be evacu¬ 
ated to Germany. 

4. Immediate transfer of the Italian Fleet and Italian aircraft to 
such points as may be designated by the Allied Commander-in- 
Chief, with details of disairaament to be prescribed by him. 

5. Agreement that Italian merchant shipping may be requisi¬ 
tioned by the Allied Commander-in-Chief to meet the needs of his 
military-naval programme. 

6. Irnmediate surrender of Corsica and of all Italian territory, 
both islands and mainland, to the Allies, for such use as oper.i- 
tional bases and other purposes as the Allies may see fit, 

7. Immediate guarantee of the free use by the Allies of all air¬ 
fields and naval ports in Italian territory, regardless of Urn rate of 
evacuation of the Italian territory by the German forces. These 
ports and fields to be protected by Italian armed forces until tins 
function is taken over by the Allies. 

8. Immediate withdrawal to Italy of Italian armed force,s from 
all participation in the current war, from whatever areas in which 
tliey may now be engaged. 

■ 9. Guarantee by the Italian Government that if necessary it will 

: employ all its available armed forces to ensure prompt and exact 
compUance with all the provisions of this armistice. 

10. The Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces reserves to 
himself the right to take any measure which in his opinion may be 
necessary for the protection of the interests of the Mied forces or 
for the prosecution of the war, and the Italian Government binds 
itself to take such administrative or other action as the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief niay require, and in particular the Commander- 
in-Chief will establish Allied military government over such parts 
of Italian territory as he may deem necessary to the military 
interests of the Allied nations. 

11. The Commander-in-Chief of the Allied forces will have a 
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full right to impose measures of dssarffiament. 
demilitarisation. 

On July 311 telegraphed to tlie President; 
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Former 'Maml Fetson to President Eoo^^evelt 
... So much for the immediate emiiFSrncy. V 
that you will also urgently have our Instnui*:;! 
examined, so that we reach full agreement on it. ’ 
points in this not dealt with in tlie emergency 
couched in a precise, formal, and legal vda^ 
thought has been bestowed here. We are rallicr 
why you never refer to this document, as it tm 
fact only a more careful and comprehensive vs! 
gency armistice terms. We should be grateful : 
us know how you feel about it. We ought esrtai; 
something like it, ready as soon as possible. 


31 July 43 
ve hnije however 
Surrender '* 
Uitfre are several 
tenns, and it is 
eu wirich much 
pffialed to know 
ns {(> ns to be in 
dwi of tire emerr 
if you would let 
Ely to have it, or 


The President agreed, but said that he neetlecl further ad¬ 
vice from the American Chiefs of Staff and tiio State Depart¬ 
ment. We thought it was essential that any statement made 
to the Italian people should be agreed fomaily both by tlie 
Americans and ourselves and not merely put out by Allied 
Headquarters at Algiers, and anyhow it was very- much better 
for the generals to go on with die military operations and to 
keep the armistice terms till they were asked" for. 

« 0 9 

Upon our attitude to the new Mian Government of 
Badoglio depended the speed with which the Italians would 
probably approach us for peace terms. 

We gave much thought to this matter, which was already 
being observed in the press on both sides of the Atlantic. 


President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 30 July 43 

There are some contentious people here who are getting ready 
to make a row if we seem to recognize the House of Savoy or 
Badoglio. They are the same element which made such a fuss over 
North Africa. 

I told the press today that we have to treat with any person or 
persons in Italy who can best give us, first, disannaroent, and, 
second, assurance against chaos, and I think also thst you and I 
after an armistice comes could say something about self-determina¬ 
tion in Italy at the proper time. 


< Not printed. 
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FofTner Naml Person to President Roosevelt 31 July 43 

My position is that once Mussolini and the Fascists are gone, I 
will deal with any Italian authority which can deliver the goads. 

I am not in the least afraid for this purpose of seeming to recog¬ 
nise the House of Savoy or Badoglio, provided they are the ones 
who can make the Italians do what we need for our war purposes. 
Those purposes would certainly be hindered by chaos, Bolshevisa- 
tion, or civil war. We have no right to lay undue burdens on out 
troops, It may well be that after the armistice terms have been 
accepted both the King and Badoglio will sink under the odium 
of surrender and that the Crown Prince and a new Prime Minister 
may be chosen. 

I should deprecate any pronouncement about self-determination 
at the present time, beyond what is implicit in the Atlantic Char¬ 
ter. I agree with you that we must be very careful not to Uirow 
everything into the melting-pot. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 31 July 43 

Many things in life are settled by the two-stage method. For 
instance, a man i.s not prevented from saying, “Will you marry 
me, darhng?” because he has not got the marriage contract,^ drawn 
up by the family solicitors, in his pocket. Personally I think tlie 
terms which Eisenhower may now offer are much more likely to 
be understood by an envoy, and thus be capable of immediate 
acceptance, tlian the legal verbiage of the Instrument of Surren¬ 
der, and they will look much better if published. If we get emer¬ 
gency terrns it means that tire Italians will have given themselves 
up to us, lock, stock, and barrel. There would be nothing improper 
in our requiring them to hand over the pull-through and odier 
cleaning materials afterwards. 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 3 Aug. 43 

I have read Instrument of Surrender, and while the language 
seems on the whole good I seriously doubt advisability of using 
it at all. After all, tlie terms of surrender already approved and 
sent to Eisenhower ought to be all that is necessary. Why tie hi.s 
i hands by an instrument that may be oversulBcient or insufficient? 
Iwhynotlethimacttomeetsituationsastlieyari.se? 

All this awaited our impending Conference at Quebec. 
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Syntlietic Harbours 


On Board the “Qneen Manf-Brigadter Phn for 

"Overlord”~A Refrospect-The W.trf- c t -Vt'lwre to 
SfrikeP-The Need of Harbours mid Phti-Ik' jikih of the 
‘‘MulberTies”-The Phn Is Unfolded~A Project- 

Floating Breakwoters-Vision of a FloaUn: Domi¬ 
nating Assumptions-The Supreme in Burma-My 

Note of August 7, 


P BOSPECTS OF VICTOHY IN SiciLY, the ItaliiUi sitiMtion, and 
the progress of the war made me feel the need early in 
July for a new meeting with the President and for another 
Anglo-American Conference. It was Roosevelt who suggested 
that Quebec should be the scene, Mr. Mackenzie Kang wel¬ 
comed the proposal, and nothing could have been more 
agreeable to us. No more fitting or splendid setting for a 
meeting of those who guided the war policy of the Western 
world could have been chosen at thi.s cardinal moment than 
the ancient citadel of Quebec, at the gateway of Canada, 
overboking the mighty St. Lawrence River. The President, 
while gladly accepting Canadian hospitality, did not feel it 
possible that Canada should be formally a member of the 
Conference, as he apprehended similar demands by Brazil 
and other American partners in the United Nations. We also 
had to think of the claims of Australia and the other Do¬ 
minions. This delicate question was solved and surmounted 
by The broadminded ouBook of the Canadian Prime Minister 
and Government, I for my part was detennined that we and 
the United States should have the Conference to ourselves, in 
view of all the vital business we had in common. A triple 
meeting of the heads of the three major Powers was a main 
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object of the future; now it must be for Britain and the 
United States alone. We assigned to it the name '‘Quadrant," 

I left London for the Clyde, where the Queen Manj 
awaited us, on the night of August 4, in a train which earned 
the very heavy staffs which we needed. We were, I suppose, 
over two hundred, besides about fifty Royal Marine orderlies. 
The scope of the Conference comprised not only the Mediter¬ 
ranean campaign, now at its first climax, but even more the j 
preparations for the cross-Channel design of 1944, tlie whole f 
conduct of the war in tlie Indian theati'e, and our share in the j 
stmggle against Japan. For the Channel crossing we took with | 
us three oflScers sent by Lieutenant-General F. E. Morgan, j 
Chief of Staff to the Supreme Allied Commander, yet to be 
finally chosen, who with his combined Anglo-American staff 
had completed our joint outline plan. As the whole of our 
affairs in the Indian and Far Eastern theatres were under 
examination, I brought with me General Wavell's Director of i 
Military Operations, who had flown specially from India. 

I took also with me a young Brigadier named Wingate, 
who had already made his mark as a leader of irregulars in 
Abyssinia, and had greatly distinguished himself in the jungle 
fighting in Burma. These new brilliant exploits won him in 
some circles of the Army in which he served the title of “the 
Clive of Burma.” I had heard much of all this, and knew also 
how the Zionists had sought him as a future Commander-iii- 
Chief of any Israelite army that might be formed. I had him j 
summoned home in order that I might have a look at him j 
before I left for Quebec. I was about to dine alone on the j 
night of August 4 at Downing Street when the news that ho 
had arrived by air and was actually in the house was brought 
me. I immediately asked him to join mo at dinner. We had 
not talked for half an hour before I felt myself in the presence 
of a man of the highest quality, He plunged at once into his ^ 
theme of how the Japanese could be ma.stered in jungle war¬ 
fare by long-range penetration groups landed by air behind 
the enemy lines. This interested me greatly. I wished to hear 
much more about it, and also to let him tell his tale to the 
Chiefs of Staff, 

I decided at once to take liim with me on the voyage, I 
told him our train would leave at ten. It was then nearly nine. 
Wingate had arrived just as he was after three days’ flight 
from the actual front, and with no clothes but what he stood j; 
up in, He was of course quite ready to go, but expressed re- : 
gret that he would not be able to see his wife, who was in | 


Scotland and had not even heard of his arrival. However, the 
resources of my Private Office were equal to the occasion, 
Mrs. Wingate was aroused at her home by the police and 
taken to Edinburgh in order to join our train on its way 
Aroiigh and to go with us to Quebec. She had no idea of what 
it was all about until, in the early hours of the morning, she 
actually met her husband on a platform at Waverley Station. 
They had a very happy voyage together. 

As I knew how much President Roosevelt liked meeting 
young, heroic figures, I had also invited Wing-Commander 
Guy Gibson, fresh from leading the attack which had de¬ 
stroyed the Mobile and Eder Dams. These supplied the in- 
dush'ies of the Ruhr, and fed a wide area of fields, rivers, and 
canals. A special type of mine had been invented for their 
destruction, but it had to he dropped at night from a height 
of no more than sixty feet. After months of continuous and 
concentrated practice, sixteen Lancasters of the eiTth Squad¬ 
ron of the Royal Air Force attacked on the night of May 16, 
Half wore lost, but Gibson had stayed to the end, circling 
under fierce fire over tlie target to direct his squadron. He 
now wore a remarkable set of clecorations-the Victoria Cross, 
a Distinguished Seiwice Order and bar, and a Distinguished 
Flying Cross and bar—'hut no other ribbons. This was uniijue. 

My wife came with me, and my daughter Mary, now a sub. 'i 
altern in an anti-aircraft battery, was my aide-de-camp. We 
sailed on August 5, this time for Halifax, in Nova Scotia in-’ 
stead of New York, . ’ 

tt » 9 

_ The Queen Mary drove on through the waves, and we lived 
in the utmost comfort on hoard her, with a diet of pre-war 
tiine.s. As usual on the,se voyages, we worked all day long. 
Our large cipher staff, with attendant cruisers to dispatch out¬ 
going messages, kept us in touch with events from hour to 
liour. Each day I studied with the Chiefs of Staff the various 
aspects of tho problems we were to discuss with our American 
fiiend,s, The most important of these was of course “Over- 
lord.” 

I had resMved the interlude which a five days’ voyage pre¬ 
sented for the consideration of our long-wrought plans for 
this supreme operation of crossing the Channel. Study on an 
ever-expanding scale had gone forward since the .struggles on 
the coasts of Norway and France in 1940, and we had learned 
much about amphibious war. The Combined Operations 
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Organisation which I had tlien set up under my friend Ad¬ 
miral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes had played an all-impor¬ 
tant part and created a new technique. Small-scale raids by 
the Commandos paved the way for greater things, and not 
only gave us confidence and experience, but showed the 
world that although beset on all sides we were not content 
with passive defence. The Americans, still neutral, had o!)- 
served tliis new trend, and later developed it in them own 
way on a vast scale. 

In October 1941, Admiral Keyes was succeeded by Captain 
Lord Louis Mountbatten. We were still hard pressed, and 
our only ally, Russia, seemed near to defeat. Nevertheless, I 
had resolved to prepare for an invasion of the Continent when 
the tide should turn. First, we had to increase the intensity 
and scope of our raids, and then translate all this experience 
into something much more massive. To mount a successful 
invasion from the United Kingdom, new engines of war must 
be contrived and developed, the three fighting semces must 
be trained to plan and fight as one team, supported by the 
industry of the nation, and the whole island converted into an 
armed camp for launching the greatest seaborne assault of 
all time. 

When Mountbatten visited me at Chequers before taking 
up his new duties, I told him, according to his account, '‘You 
are to plan for the offensive. In your Headquarters you will 
never iink defensively.” This governed his actions. To pro¬ 
vide him with the necessary authority for his task, he had 
been made a member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, with 
the acting rank of Vice-Admiral and equivalent honorary rank 
in the other Services. As Minister of Defence I retained per¬ 
sonal responsibility for his Headquarters, and . thus he re¬ 
ported direct to me whenever neces.sary. At Vaag,so in Nor¬ 
way, at Bruneval, at St. Nazaire and elsewhere, the Com¬ 
mandos played a steadily increasing part in our affairs. Our 
raids culminated in the costly attack on Dieppe in August 
1942. When thereafter we passed to major Anglo-American 
offensives, we applied our lessons to the North African land¬ 
ings and to our amphibious descents in the Mediterranean. In 
all these Mountbatten’s organisation played a prominent and 
indispensable part. 

In May 1942 a body known as “the Combined Com¬ 
manders” had been appointed to grip the problem. It in¬ 
cluded the Commanders-in-Chief at home, Mountbatten, and 
later General Eisenhower, commanding the United States 
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forces in Britain. At the Casablanca Conference in January 
1943, it was^ decided to set up an Allied Inter-Semce Staff 
under a British officer to prepare a definite plan for “Over- 
lord, This group began its task in London, under Lieutenant- 
General I', E. Morgan, with the short title of “Cossac.” ^ 

1 he first question was where a landing in force could best 
be made, There were several options: the Dutch or Belgian 
coast; the Pas de Calais; between the mouths of the Somme 
and the Seine; Normandy; Brittany. Each of these had its 
own advantages and disadvantages, which had to be weighed 
up under a whole set of different headings and varying, 
sometimes uncertain, factors. Of these the principal were 
beaches; weather and tides; sites for constructing airfields; 
length of voyage; near-by ports that could be captured; the 
nature of the hinterland for subsequent operations; provision 
of^ coyer by home-based aircraft; enemy dispositions, their 
minefields and defences. 

The choice narrowed to the Pas de Calais or Normandy. 
The former gave us the best air cover, but here the defences 
were the most formidable, and although it promised a shorter 
sea voyage, this advantage was only apparent. While Dover 
and Folkestone are much closer to Calais and Boulogne than 
the Isle of Wight is to Normandy, tlieir harbours were far too 
small to nourish an invasion. Most of our ships would have 
had to sail from ports along the whole south coast of England 
and from the Thames estuary, and so cross a lot of salt water 
in any case. General Morgan and his advisers recommended 
the Normandy coast, which from the first had been advocated 
by Mountbatten. There can be no doubt now that this deci¬ 
sion was sound. Normandy gave us the. greatest hope. The 
defences were not so strong as in the Pas de Calais. The seas 
and the beaches were on the whole suitable, and were to 
some extent .sheltered from the westerly gales by the Cotentin 
peiiin.sula. The hinterland favoured the rapid deployment of 
large forces, and was sufficiently remote from the main 
strength of the enemy. The port of Cherbourg could be 
isolated and captured early in the operation. Brest could be 
outflanked and taken later. 

All the coast between Havre and Cherbourg was of course 
defended with concrete forts and pill-boxes, but, as there was 
no harbour capable of sustaining a large army in this fifty- 
mile half moon of sandy beafches, it was thought that the 
Germans would not assemble large forces in immediate Sup- 
* Chief of StalF, Supremo Allied Commander. . 
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port of the sea-front. Their High Command had no doubt 
said to themselves, “This is a good sector for raids up to ten 
or twenty thousand men, but unless Cherbourg is taken in 
working order no army in any way equal to the task of an 
invasion can be landed or nourished. It is a coast for a raid, 
but not for wider operations.” If only there were harbours 
which could nourish great armies, here was the front on 
which to strike. 

Of course, as the reader will have seen, I was well abreast 
of all the thought about landing-craft and tank landing-craft. 
I had also long been a partisan of piers with their heads float¬ 
ing out in the sea. Much work had since been done on them 
following a minute which in the course of om' discussions I 
had issued as long ago as May 30, 1942.^ 

Prime Minister to Chief of Combined Operations 

They must float up and down with the tide. The anchor prob¬ 
lem must be mastered. The ships must have a side-flap in them, 
and a drawbridge long enough to overreach the moorings of the 
piers. Let me have the best solution worked out. Don’t argue the 
matter. The difficulties will argue for themselves. 

Thought moved to the creation of a large area of sheltered 
water protected by a breakwater based on blockships brought 
to the scene by their own power and then sunk in a prear¬ 
ranged position. This idea originated with Commodore J. 
Hughes-Hallett in June 1943, while he was serving as Naval 
Chief of Staff in General Morgan’s organisation. Imagination, 
contrivance, and experiment had been ceaseles.s, and now in 
August 1943 there was a complete design for making two 
full-scale temporary harbours which could be towed over and 
brought into action within a few days of the original landing. 
These synthetic'harbours were called “Mulberries,” a code- 
name which certainly did not reveal their character or pur¬ 
pose. 

One morning on our voyage, at my request, Brigadier K. G. 
McLean, with two other officers from General Morgan’s Staff, 
came to me as I lay in my bed in die spacious cabin, and, 
after they had set up a large-scale map, explained in a terse 
and cogent tale the plan which had been prepared for the 
cross-Channel descent upon France. The reader is perhaps 
familiar with all the arguments of 1941 and 1942 upon this 
burning question in all its variants, but this, was the &st time 
that I had heard the whole coherent plan presented in precise 

2 See facsimile, page 63. 
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detail, both of numbers and tonnage, as the result of pro¬ 
longed study by the officers of both nations. 

Further discussions on succeeding days led into more tech¬ 
nical detail. The Channel tides have a play of more than 
twenty feet, with corresponding scours along the beaches. 
The weather is always uncertain, and winds and gales may 
whip up in a few hours iiiesistible forces against frail human 
structures. The fools or knaves who had chalked “Second 
Front Now” on our walls for the past two years had not had 
their minds burdened by such problems. I had long pondered 
upon them. j 

It must be remembered that in the “Mulberiy” harbours we i 
had a multiple problem to face. The whole project involved 
the construction in Britain of great masses of special equip¬ 
ment, amounting in the aggregate to over a million tons of 
steel and concrete. This work, undertaken with the highest 
priority, would impinge heavily on our aheady hard-pressed 
engineering and ship-repairing industries. All this equipment 
would have to be transported by sea to the scene of action, 
and there erected with the utmost expedition in the face of 
enemy attack and the vagaries of the weather. 

The whole project was majestic. On the beaches them¬ 
selves would be the great piers, with their seaward ends 
afloat and sheltered. At these piers coasters and landing-craft 
would be able to discharge at all states of the tide. To protect 
them against the wanton winds and waves breakwaters would 
be spread in a great arc to seaward, enclosing a large area of 
sheltered water. Thus sheltered, deep-draught ships could lie i 
at anchor and discharge, and all types of landing-craft could ' 
ply freely to and from the beaches. These breakwaters would 
be composed of sunken concrete structures known as 
Phoenix and blockships known a.s “Goo.seberrie.s.” In my 
second volume I have described the similar .structures which 
I thought might in the First World War have been used to 
create artificial harbours in the Heligoland Bight.8 Now they 
were to form a principal part of the great plan. 

This was the scheme of the “Mulberry" harbour, but even I 
so It was not enough.. There would not be room for all the 
ships we needed. Many would have to discharge outside. To 
smoM these and the very numerous naval vessels engaged, an 
additional scheme of ^omfing breakwaters was proposed. For 
8 See Volm« II, rftrfr Finm i/ouf, Chapter 12, pages 214-217. 


this purpose several devices were being considered, among 
them one to create a barrier to wave action by means of a 
continuous screen of air bubliles discharged from pipes laid 
on the sea-bed. It wa.s hoped this .screen would break up and 
tihsoib ^tlie rhythm of the waves. Anotlier device known as 
a “Lilo” c:on.si.stecl of partially inflated air bags carrying sub¬ 
merged curtains of concrete. These would be moored in line 
to .seaward of the “Phoenix” and enclose a considerable addi¬ 
tional area of water, Neither of these ideas reached fniition, 
but eventually a device called the “Bombardon” was adopted, 
embodying some of the features of the “Lilo.” It was a cruci¬ 
form steel structure about two hundred feet long and twenty- 
five feet high, with all hut the top arm of the cross sub¬ 
merged. In the event this device was of doubtful value, as we 
shall see in due course. 

I wa,s very well satisfied with the pro.spect of having the 
whole of this story presented to President Roosevelt with my 
full support. At least it would convince the American author¬ 
ities that we were not insincere about "Overlord” and had not 
grudged thought or time in preparation. I arranged to as¬ 
semble in Quebec the best experts in such matters from Lon¬ 
don and Washington, Together they could pool resources and 
find th(i best answers to the many technical problems. 

I was now convinced of the enormous advantages of attack¬ 
ing the Havre-Cherbourg sector, provided these unexpected 
harbours could !)o brought into being from the first and thus 
render possible the landing and snstained advance of armies ’ 
of a million rising to two million men, with all their immense 
modern equipment and impedimenta. This would mean being 
able to unload at least twelve thousand tons a day. 

« ' * ■» 

There was another associated problem on which my mind 
dwelt, namely, the maintenance of fighting air superiority 
over the battle area, If we could create a floating airfield, we 
could refuel our fighter aircraft within striking distance of the 
landing-points, and thus multiply our air-power on the spot at 
the decisive moment. Among the numerous devices discussed 
during this busy voyage was one called “Habakkuk.” This 
project was conceived by a Mr. Pyke on Mountbatten’s Staff. 
His idea was to form a structure of ice, large enough to serve 
a,s a runway for aircraft. It would be of ship-like construction, 
displacing a million tons, self-propelled at slow speed, with 
its own anti-aircraft defence, with workshops and repak facil- 
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ities, and with a surprisingly small refrigerating plant for pre¬ 
serving its own existence. It had been found that by adding 
a proportion of wood pulp in various foms to ordinary sea ice 
the mixture lost the brittle qualities associated with ice and 
became extremely tough. This substance, called “Pykretc,” 
after its inventor, seemed to offer great possibilities not only 
for our needs in Northwest Europe, but also elsewhere. It wa.s 
found that as the ice melted the fibrous content quickly 
formed a furry outer surface which acted as an insulator and 
greatly retarded the melting process, Much development work 
was eventually done on this side, particularly in Canada, hut 
for various reasons it never had any success. 

I set forth my ideas about this in a minute to the Chiehs of 
Staff, 

hime Minister to General Ismay, for C.O.S. Commiitee 0 Aug. 43 

Few technical devices or con.stmctions could exercise more 
important strategic effects than tho.se which would give iis the 
power to have a number of floating Air Force refuelling stations, 
movable at will for particular operations. In the “Habakkuk” dis¬ 
cussions it is stated that a timber .structure can be made, and 
obviously .steel pontoons could be fastened together. But all thejic 
when subject to the movement of the waves are liable to break up, 
and anyhow they are subject to intense .strain and do not give that 
smooth run which aircraft require. 

2, If however the Bubble story works, there is no reason why a 
pipe should not be lowered from two or three suitable .ships and 
dangled from tliem at the right depth, and thus immunity from 
waves would be secured within an area in which the raft or pon¬ 
toon runway could be stationed. The runway could alway.s be 
kept head to wind, and no moorings would bo necessary in deep 
water, as the whole of the vessels and the raft would drift together 
a few miles this way or that in the course of the day, This m.atter 
therefore deserves very keen examination. 

3. One can imagine the use of two or three .such refuelliug bastss 
for an attack on Jupiter” [Norway]. But what about two or tlirce 
stepping-stones of this kind across the Bay of Bengal for “Cul- 
verin” [Sumatra]? This would leave the carriers free to protect the 
vessels and the landing, and also the nearest of the stepping-.st()ncs 
concerned. The fe/i<ar aircraft could therefore do two or tliice 
hops across the bay and come into action in much larger rmrabers 
dian would be possible if they were used from ship.s. 'riii.s 
apparatus seems at first sight to be far less co.stly and quicker t(! 
make than aircraft-carriers, Naturally, you choose good weather 
conditions for the operation. T am most anxious that thi.s subject 
should be pursued theoretically at once, and thereafter, if all is 
well, on a large scale. Pray let me have your opinion. 


We.stwaiid Ho! 
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Three dominating assumptions were made both by the 
framers of tlie plan and the Briti.sh Chiefs of Staff. With these 
I ’wa.s in entire agreement, and, as will be seen later, they 
were approved by the Americans and accepted by the 
Russians. 

That there must be a substantial reduction in the strength of the 
German fighter aircraft in Northwest Europe before the assault 
took place. 

2. Tliat there .should be not more tlian twelve mobile German 
division.s in Northern France at the time tlie operation was 
kunched, find that it must not be possible for the Gennan.s to 
build lip more than fifteen divisions in tlie succeeding two months. ' 

_ 3. That the problem of beach maintenance of large forces in die I 
tidal waters of the English Channel over a prolonged period must I 
be overcome. To ensure this It was essential that we should be ’ 
able to construct at least two effective synthetic harbours. 

« fl 9 

H also bad many discussions with the Chiefs of Staff on our 
affairs m the Indian and Far Eastern theatres. We had none 
too good a tale to tell. A division had advanced at the end of 
Arakan coast of Burma to recapture the port 
of Akyab. Though strengthened until a complete corps was 
engaged, unddr the command of General Irwin, the operation 
had failed, and our troops were forced back over the Indian 
frontier. ? 

Although there was much to be said in explanation, I felt 
tluit the whol© question of tho British High Coniinand against 
Japan must come under review. New methods and hew men 
were needed. I had long felt tliat it was a bad arrangement 
for the Comraander-in-Chief India to command the operations 
in Burma in addition to his other far-reaching re.sponsibiIities. 

It .seemed to me that the vigorous prosecution of large-scale 
operations against the Japanese in Southeast Asia nece.Ssitated 
tho_ creation of a separate Supreme Allied Command. The 
Chiefs of Staff were in complete agreement, and prepared a 
memorandum on these lines for discussion with their Amer¬ 
ican colleagues in Quebec. There remained the question of 
the commander of tiffs new theatre, and we were in no doubt 
that he should be Briti.sh. Of the various names that were put 
foward, I was sure in my own mind that Admiral Mount- 
batten bad siipcrior qualifications for this great command, 
and I determined to make tiffs proposal to President Roosevelt 
at the first opportunity. The appointment of an officer of the 
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substantive rank of Captain R.N. to the Supreme Command 
of one of the main tlreatres of the war was an unusual step. 
But, having carefully prepared tlie ground beforehand, I was 
not surprised when the President cordially agreed. 

# « s 

I produced for the Chiefs of Staff Committee a note on 
plans and policies, from which the following is an extract: 

7 Aug. 43 

Before we meet the Americans we must settle upon: (a) 'flie 
general plan for the Southeast Asia Command and the Supreme 
Commander, and (b) positive proposals for attacking the enemy, 
and proving our zeal in tliis theatre of war, which by its failures 
and sluggishness is in a measure under reasonable reproach. 

I feel that we ought to let Brigadier Wingate tell his story and 
furnish the United States Chiefs of Staff with copies of Iris report, 
and thus convince them that we mean business in this sector of the 
Southeast Asia Front, Obviously the Arakan force should lie up 
against the enemy and engage him. But the advance upon Akyab 
ought to be stopped now, not only in tlie interests of the Mediter¬ 
ranean campaign, which should be paramount, but also because 
it is in itself a faulty and unsound operation, It seeks to strike 
the enemy where he is best prepared. It lays itself open to serious 
counter-measures by him. It achieves no major strategic purpose. 

It is astonishing how quickly a voyage can pass if one has 
enough to do to occupy every waking minute. I had looked 
forward to an interval of rest and a change from the pei-petual 
clatter of tlie war. But as we approached our destination, the 
holiday seemed to be over before it had begun. 




The Quebec Conference 

“Quadrant” 


The Citadel-My Telegram to the King, August 11-Visit to Hyde 
Patk-My Memorandum of August 11 About Italy-The “Quad¬ 
rant" Conference Opens, August 19~The Chiefs of Staff Report 
upon “Ornbrd"-! Propose an American Commander-Strategy 
in Italy-Mountbatten for Supreme Commander in Southeast 
Asia-Major Strategy Against Japan-Proposed British Contribu¬ 
tion Against Sumatra-My Telegram to Mr. AMlee, August 22- 
British Clams to Share in the Main Attack on Japan-A Comical 
Incident— Habakkuk” Dismissed—Mountbatten Appointed—My 
Telegram to Mr, Attlee of August 25-Mg Liaison Officers with 
General MacArthur and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek-Eisen- 
hower Presses for the Invasion of Italy-Need to Take Naples- 
Disquieting Estimates of British Reinforcements-I Give Instruc¬ 
tions for a Large Increase. 


H altpax was reached on August 9. The great ship drew 
in to the landing jetty and we went straight to our train. 
In spite of aU precautions about secrecy, large crowds were 
assembled. As my wife and I sat in our saloon at the end of 
the train, the people gathered round arid gave us welcome. 
Before we started, I made them sing “The Maple Leaf” and 
"0 Canadal" I feared they did not know “Rule, Britannia ” 
though I am sure they would have enjoyed it if we had had a 
band. After about twenty minutes of handshakings, photo¬ 
graphs, and autographs, we left for Quebec. 

Two days later r telegraphed to the King: 

. 11 Aug. 43 

Prime Minister to His Mdfesty the King, with humble duty 
The Citadel is in every way delightful and ideally suited to the 
purpose. Arrangements for the President are perfect. He has the 
upper floor and ramps are fitted everywhere for his convenience. 
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I am most grateful to Your Majesty for arranging this, I have tele¬ 
graphed to the Governor-General thanking h^ for the trouble he 
has taken and for his kindly welcome, 

2, The holding of this conference in Canada, and especially at 
Quebec, is most timely, as there is a lot of fretfulness here which 
I believe will soon be removed, I meet the Canadian Cabinet tin's 
morning and the Quebec Cabinet this afternoon, and start there¬ 
after for Hyde Park. 

3.1 presume Your Majesty will already have seen the question 
diat I put to the Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Secietaiy 
about Dickie,* I have not yet heard from tliem, but I am increas¬ 
ingly inclined to suggest Ais solution to the President. Brigadier 
Wingate made a deep impression on all during the voyage, and I 
look for a new turn being given to the campaip in Upper Burma. 

4. Your Majesty will also have noticed Aat I have heard from 
the Great Bear and that we are on speaking, or at least growling, 
terms again, 

I also telegraphed to the President: 

Former Naval Persotr to President Roosevelt H Aug. 43 

r have just arrived, after a most swift and agreeable journey, 
on which it has been possible to work continuously. The Warden 
family*" are looking forward keenly to their visit to Hyde Park, 
where we propose to arrive the alftemoon of the 12th. Are we 
right in tlilnking we should all bring our thinnest clothes? 

My wife was forced to rest in the Citadel, but next day 
Mary and I travelled to Hyde Park, We visited the Niagara 
Falls on the way, The reporters asked me what I thought of 
them, and gave the following account of our talk: “ 1 saw 
them before you were bom. I came here first in 1900.’ ‘Do 
they look the same?’ ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘tlie principle seems 
the same. The water still keeps falling over,”' We were the 
President’s guests till August 14. It was indeed so hot that 
I got up one night because I was unable to sleep and hardly 
able to breathe, and went outside to sit on a bluff overlooking 
the Hudson River. Here I watched the dawn, 

In these same August days I prepared a general statement 
upon the whole of our war policy. The g'eater part of it 
concerned operations in Burma and the Indian Ocean and 
their reactions upon the war against Japan, These will be 
described later. The paper is dated August 17. The immediate 
point on which my mind was focused was to procure the 

t- i Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten. 

* code-name was “Colonel Warden." 
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invasion of Italy as the natural consequence and exploitation 

of our victory in Sicily and Mussolini’s fall. 

“Should Naples be captured [Operation ‘Avalanche’] in the 
near future we shall have a first-rate port in Italy, and other 
harbours, like Brindisi and Taranto, will fall into our posses¬ 
sion thereafter. If by November our front can be established 
d heghorn-Ancona line, the landing-craft in 

™ will have played their part. A detachment 

would be required from the landing fleet for amphibious turn¬ 
ing movements .such as we have seen in Sicily, for minor 
descents acros.s the Adriatic, and for operations such as ‘Acco¬ 
lade [the capture of Rhodes and other islands in the Aegean], 
The disappearance of the .Italian Fleet as a factor should : 
enable a great diminution in naval strength in the Mediter- I 
ranean to he made, just as the use of firsbclass harbours 
siipersedes the need of landing-craft. There should therefore 
be during the late autumn the power to move landing-craft 
and assault ships back for ‘Overlord,’ and also to send a 
•sufiicient detachment tkougli the Suez Canal to the Indian 
theatre. I repeat however that the maximum number for 
which landing-craft should be supplied in a single flight is 
thirty thousand men. 

“Although I have frequently .spoken of the line of the Po 
or of me Alps as being desirable objectives for us this year in 
Italy, it is not po.s.sible to see so far at present. A very great : 
advantage will have been gained if we stop at the Leghorn-1 
Ancona line. We .should thus avoid the danger which General ' 
Wilson has pointed out of the Immense broadening of tlie front 
which will take place as soon as that line has been passed. 

I he estimate which has been given me of twenty-two divisions 
wa.s presumably formed for this broad front. What is the 
estimate needed to hold the Leghorn-Ancona line? H we can¬ 
not have the best, there are very good second-be.sts. From 
such a position we could by ah Supply a fomented rising in 
Savoy and the French Alps, to which the young men of 
at the same time with our 
right hand we could act across the Adriatic to stimulate the 
latriot activities in the Balkan peninsula. It may be necessary 
for us to accept these limitations in order that the integrity 
of Operation ‘Overlord’ .shall not be marred.” 

On August 17, the President reached Quebec, and Eden 
and Brendan Bracken flew in from England. As the delega- 
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tions gathered, further news of Italian peace moves came out 
to us, and it was under tlie impression of Italy's approaching 
surrender that our talks were held. The Chiefs of Staff had 
been at work witli their American colleagues in the Citadel 
since August 14, and had drafted a comprehensive progi'e.s.s 
report on the future strategy of the war for 1943/44. In fact 
“Quadrant” was a series of teclinical Staff conferences, tire 
results of which were surveyed in two meetings between the 
President and myself and our Service chiefs. 

The first plenary session was held on August 19. Plighest 
strategic priority “as a prerequisite to ‘Overlord’ ” was given 
to the combined bomber ofensive against Germany, The 
lengthy discussions upon Operation “Overlord” were then 
summarised in the light of the combined planning in London 
by General Morgan. The Chiefs of Staff now reported as 
foDows: 

Operation “Overlord” 

(a) This operation will be the primary United States-British 
^ound and air effort against the Axis in Europe. (Target date, 
May 1,1944.) After securing adequate Channel ports, exploitation 
will be directed towards securing areas that will facilitate both 
gnound and air operations against the enemy. Following the estab- 
hshment of strong Allied forces in France, operations designed to 
strike at the heart of Germany and to destroy her military forces 
will be undertaken. 

(h) Balanced ground and air force to be built up for "Over- 
lord, and there will be continuous planning for and maintenance 
of those forces available in the United Kingdom in readiness to 
take advantage of any situation permitting an opportunistic cross- 
Channel move into France. 

(c) As between Operation “Overlord” and operations in the 
Mecuterranean, where there is a shortage of resources available, 
resources will be distributed and employed with the main object 
ot ensurmg the success of “Overlord." Operations in the Mediter- 
carried out with the forces allotted at 
Irident [the previous conference at Washington in May], ex- 
varied by decision of the Combined 

G<»ieHl Morwn {ot 

OpoMto Oyerlori, aiid haw aulhorised him to proceed with 
the detailed planning and with full preparations, 

These paragraphs produced some discussion at our meeting. 

I pointed out that the success of “Overlord” depended ra 
certam conditions being fulfiUed in regard to relative strengtii. 
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I emphasized that I strongly favoured “Overlord” in 1944, 
though I had not been in favour of “Sledgehammer” in 1942 
or Round-up' in 1943. The objections which I had to the 
cross-Channel operation were however now removed. I 
thought that every effort should be made to add at least 
^enty-five per cent to the first assault, This would mean find¬ 
ing more landing-craft. There were still nine months to go, 
and much could be done in that time. The beaches selected 
were good, and it would be better if at the same time a 
landing were to be made on the inside beaches of the Cotentin 
peninsula. “Above all,” I said, "the initial lodgment must be 
.strong. 

As the United States had the African command, it had 
been agreed between the President and me that the com- i 
inander of Overlord” should be British, and I proposed for 
this pm'pose, with the President’s agreement, General Brooke, 
tlie Chief of the Imperial General Staff, who, it may be 
remembered, had commanded a corps in the decisive battle 
on the road to Dunkirk, with both Alexander and Mont- 
gomery as his subordinates. I had informed General Brooke 
of this intentioii early in 1943. This operation was to begin 
with equal British and American forces, and as it was to be 
based on Great Britain, it seemed right to make such an 
arrangement. However, as the year advanced and the im¬ 
mense plan of the inva.sion began to take shape, I became in¬ 
creasingly impressed with the very great preponderance of 
, American troops that would be employed after the original 
landing with equal numbers had been successful, and now at 
Quebec, I myself took the initiative of proposing to the Pfesi- 
clent that an American commander should be appointed for 
the expedition to France. He was gratified at this suggestion, 
and I dare say his mind had been moving that way. We 
therefore agreed that an American officer should command 
Overlord and that the Mediterranean .should be entrusted 
to d British commander, the actual date of the change being 
dependent upon the progress of the war, In August 1943 I 
mformed General Brooke, who had my entire confidence, of 
this change, and of the reasons for it, He bore the great 

disappointment witli soldierly dignity. 

■ / ,«, 

As to Italy, the Chiefs of Staff proposed that there should 
be three phases in our future operations. First, we should 
drive Italy out of the war and estabRsh airfields near Rome, 
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and if possible farther north. I pointed out that I wanted it 
definitely understood that I was not committed to an advance 
beyond the Ancona-Pisa line, Second, we should seize Sardinia 
and Corsica, and then press hard against the Germans in the 
north of the peninsula to stop them joining in the fight against 
"Overlord." There was also “Anvil,” a projected landing in 
Southern France in the neighbourhood of Toulon and Mar¬ 
seilles and an advance northward up tire Rhone Valley. This 
was to lead to much controversy later on. Recommendations 
were made about supplying Balkan and French guerrillas by 
air, intensifying the war against the U-boats, and making 
more use of the Azores as a naval and air base. 

# « « 

On the major question of the Southeast Asia Command, 
the original proposals of the British Chiefs of Staff had been 
considered. The plan of a Supreme Commander found favour, 
and the following recommendations were made: 

,(a) That the Combined Chiefs of Staff will exercise a general 
jm-isdiction over strategy for the Southeast A.sia theatre and the 
allocation of American and British resources of all kind.s between 
the China theatre arid the Southeast Asia Command. 

(h) That the British Chiefs of Staff will exercise jurisdiction 
over all matters pertaining to operations, and will be the channel 
through which all instructions to the Supreme Commander are 
passed. 

« « # 

There was a spirited argument at our first plenary meeting 
on the whole question of Far Eastern strategy, on which the 
work of the Chiefs of Staff was to centre in the following 
days, Japan’s island empire must be crushed mainly by the 
application of maritime power. No army could be engaged 
vdthout first winning control of Japanese waters. How could 
the air weapon be used? Opinions diverged sharply. There 
were some close to President Roosevelt who advocated mak¬ 
ing the main assault through Burma into China. They argued 
that ports and air bases in China would be indispensable for 
intensive and sustained air attacks against the mainland of 
Japan. Although politically attractive in American eyes, this 
Idea ignored Ae impossibility of deploying large armies, most 
of which would have to be found by Britain, in the jungles of 
|Bmma, and also the presence of very strong Japanese forces 
Pm China operating on interior lines of communication, and 
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above all the relatively minor contribution which could be 

w 

against 

japans island barrier in the Central and South Pacific. The 

time air forces. Such a thrust would be aimed first at the 

attractive goal. 

wn, n i ™ppmes once more in American hands, Japan 
isolated from many of its chief sources of supply 
Tnrri outlying islands of the Dutch East 

rescue. They would 

ev^tually wither and die without the need for costly fighting, 

® fjr|lippmes the encirclement of the Japanese 
homeland could begin. New bases on the China coast, in For¬ 
mosa, and in the small islands south of Japan might all be 
necessary but once these were obtained the full-scale invasion 
Japan became practicable. The bold sweep of this concep¬ 
tion was the more attractive in that it rested squarely on the 
might of American sea-power. Veiy large naval forces would 
e needed, but only in the final phase would great armies be 
required, and by then Hitler would he overthrown and the 
mam strength of Britain and the United States could be 
nurled against Japan. 

1 was anxious to .state my views on this occasion before the 
remaining meetings of the Chiefs of Staff. The British plan¬ 
ners were proposing in the coming winter to extend the opera- 
tion.s^ of Wingate’s forces into Northern Burma, and I was 
that this should be supplemented by the seizure of 
the tip of Sumatra. I said at the meeting that I was convinced 
that ^ the attack on Sumatra was a great strategic blow which 
shomd be struck in 1944. This operation, ‘Culverin,’ would 
he the Torch' of the Indian Ocean. In my opinion it would 
compass of our resources. We should be * 
striking and seizing a point of our own against which the ' 
Japanese would have to beat themsel't'es if they wished to end 
die severe drain wliich would be imposed on their shipping 
by our air action from Sumatra.” The President seemed to 
think tliat such an operation would be heading away from 
the inain direction of our advance towards Japan. I pointed 
l^hat the alternative would be to waste the entire yeai' 
vvith nothing to show for it but Akyab and the future right to 
toil through the swamps and jungles of Burma, about the 
suggested reconquest of which I was very dubious. I ernplia- 
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sised the value of the Sumatra project, which I compared, in 
its promise of decisive consequences, with the Dardanelles 
operation of 1915. The idea of tying to tie up all our am¬ 
phibious resources in the Indian Ocean in 1943/44 in order | 
to retake Akyab seemed to me not to be right. 

The next day I minuted: 

20 Aug. 43 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C.O.S, Committee 

We are not yet agreed among ourselves about the policy to be 
pursued in Akyab, “Culverin,” etc,, and in my opinion the whole 
matter has been insufficiently studied. I am still studying it my¬ 
self. In the meanwhile it is not possible to come to any decision 
with the Americans in the matter, I hope the Chiefs of Staff will 
beware of creating a situation where I shall certainly have to 
refuse to bear any responsibility for a decision which is taken on 1 
their level. This would entail Ae whole matter being referred to j 
the War Cabinet at home after our return, I remain absolutely 
where I was at the last Conference, and where we all were, that a 
campaign through Rangoon up tlie Irrawaddy to Mandalay and 
beyond would be most detrimental and disadvantageous to us. The 
capture of Akyab without such a campaign is only an act of waste 
and folly. ... 

The situation I wish to have at this time next year is that we 
are masters of “Culverin,” that Wingate is in touch with the Chi¬ 
nese in Yunnan, that the communications in Upper Burma have 
been improved as far as possible, and that we have a free option 
where to strike next amphibiously, having regard to the reactions 
from the enemy, which by then will have been apparent. 

Two days later I telegraphed home: i 

Prime Minister (Quebec) to Deputy Prime Minister 22 Aug. 43 

The President and General Marshall are very keen on Mount- 
batten’s appointment, which it is certain the United States Gov- / ■ 
emment will cordially accept. Our Chiefs of Staff concur. There 
is no doubt of the need of a young and vigorous mind in thi.s 
lethargic and stagnant Indian scene. I have no doubts whatsoever 
that it is my duty to make this proposal formally and to submit 
Mountbatten’s name to the King, Mountbatten and Wingate 
[working together have thrown a great deal of new light upon 
future plans. It is essential that following upon this conference an 
announcement should be made in a few days. I hope my col- : 
leagues will feel this is the best course to take. 

2. We have also cleared up to our satisfaction the difficulties 
about the Southeast Asia Command. Broad strategic plans and 
major assignments of forces and supplies will be decided by the f 
Combined Chiefs of Staff subject to the approval of their respec- 
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tive Governments. But all operational control will be vested in the 
British Chiefs of Staff acting under His Majesty’s Government, and 
all orders will go through them. 

3. We have not been able to reach a final conclusion about the 

extent to which tlie floods will have delayed the proposed opera- 
tio^ m North Burma, nor have we yet given .sufficient detailed 
study to die first stage of Operation "Culverin” to decide whether 
foil priority m amphibious operations during 

1944. At least another mondis intense shldy is requited. The 

fWTn most friendly, and there is no doubt 

tliat die United States Chiefs of Staff are gratified at the construe- 
hve interest which we have shown in war plans agaiast Japan in 
1944. Soong aiTives on Monday, but wiU in principle be told no 
more Aan what is contained in my immediately following. 

4. General Marshall has consented to my being represented on 
General MacAr hur s staff by a British liaison officer of General’s 
rank. This will enable us to follow much more closely than 
hitkrto what is happening in that theatre. I discussed this matter 
wia Dr. Evatt when he was in London. He said he was afi for it, 
and I am now telegraphing to Curtin about it, pointing out tliat 
tois will bring us more closely into touch with the war in the 
Bacmc. 


5. Eden and Hull are locked In lengthy discus,sions, Hull re¬ 
mains completely obdurate about not using tiie, word "recognition” 
In respect of the Mi Committee. We have therefore agreed 
mat they shall publish their document, and we ours, and the 
Canadians ffieirs, after communicating with Russia and others 
concerned. Eden has Ms matter in hand. I have pointed out in 
the plainest terms to the President that tliey will certainly have a 
bad press, but he says he would ratlier have a sheet anchor out 
a^inst the machinations of de Gaulle. Our position is of course 
different, for we are doing no more for the Committee by our 
formula than we did for de Gaulle when ho was alone and quite 
uncontrolled by others. 




The Staff discussion upon the share we were to have in the 
major assault upon Japan became heated and led to an amus¬ 
ing incident. Each of the joint Staffs had behind ihem a con¬ 
siderable group of twelve to twenty high Staff officers, a 
quivering audience, silent, with gleaming eyes. Presently the 
Chaiiman said, “I think we had better discuss Ms without our 
Staffs being pre.sent,’’ upon which the group of high Staff of- 
bcers filed out into a waiting-room. The quarrel was duly 
settled, as usual, imd Mountbatten, whose position as Chief 
Operations gave him a seat on the British Chiefs 
of Staff Committee, seized this oppoitunity to ask the Chair- 
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man if he might give a demonstration of the special mixture 
of ice whieh his scientists had found. This was caUed Pykrete.® 

On receiving permission, one of his Staff wheeled in on a 
large dumb-waiter two blocks of ice about three feet high, 
one common or garden ice, the other Pykrete. He invited the 
strongest man present to chop each block of ice in half witli j 
a special chopper he had brought. All present voted General | 
Arnold into the job of “strong man.” He took off his coat, 
rolled up b's sleeves, and swung the chopper, splitting the 
ordinary ice with one blow. He turned round, smiling, and, 
clasping his hands, seized the chopper again, and advanced 
upon the block of Pykrete. He swung the chopper, and a.s 
he brought it down let go with a cry of pain, for the Pykrete | 

had suffered little damage and his elbows had been badly j 

jarred. ! 

Mountbatten then capped matters by drawing a pistol from I 
his pocket to demonstrate the strength of Pykrete against gun- [ 
fire. He first fired at the ordinary ice, which was shattered, Ho 
then fired at the Pykrete, which was so strong that the bullet 
ricocheted, narrowly missing Portal. 

The waiting officers outside, who had been worried enough 
by the sound of the blows and the scream of pain from Gen¬ 
eral Arnold, were horrified at the revolver shots, one of them 
crying out, “My Godl They’ve now started shooting!” 

But who in war will not have his laugh amid the skulls?- 
and here was one. 

' ' f'; 

« » « 

Actually the dispute between the British and American 
Chiefs of Staff was on the issue that Britain demanded a full 
and fair place in the war against Japan from the moment 
when Germany was beaten. She demanded a share of the air¬ 
fields, a share of the bases for the Royal Navy, a proper as¬ 
signment of duties to whatever divisions she could transport to 
the Far East after fire Hitler business was finished. In the 
end the Americans gave way. My friends on the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee had been pressed by me to fight this point, 
not indeed to pistols, but to the utmost limit, because at this 
stage in the war what I most feared was that American critics 
|would say, “England, having talmn all she could from us to 

3 The special siihstanoe for use In the Habakkuk project and named after 
Its mveutof) Mr. fyKfi. 
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help her beat Hitler, stands out of the war against Japan and 
will leave us in the lurch." However, at the Quebec Confer¬ 
ence this impression was effectively removed. 

On the late afternoon of August 23, we had our second 
plenary meeting to discuss tire draft of the final report of the 
Combined Cliiefs of Staff. This document reiterated tlie 
points raised in their first report as amended after our discus¬ 
sion on them, and in addition set out in detail proposed oper¬ 
ational arrangements in the Far East. No decision was reached 
in trie report on tlie actual operations to be undertaken, though 
It was decided that the main effort should be put into offensive 
operations wth the object of “establishing land communica¬ 
tions with China and improving and securing the air route.” 
In the over-all strategic concept” of tlie Japan war, plans were 
to be made to bring about the defeat of Japan within twelve 
months after the collapse of Germany. I said I was glad to see 
that this was to be our target rather than planning on the 
basis of a prolonged war of attrition. 

Finally, tlie general principle of a separate Southeast Asia 
Command, which I had proposed to the President before the 
Conference, was accepted, I said tliat I was anxious to make a 
public announcement about tliis as soon as possible. This 
would also help to show how much of the discussions at 
Quadrant” had been concerned with the war against Japan, 
and thus set foi-th suflScient reasons why Russia had not been 
included in the deliberations. It was generally agreed by those 
present tliat we should do tliis. 

» # (» 

I now told the Viceroy of the decision to set up a Southeast 
Asia Command, with Mountbatten as Supreme Commander. 

FHmeMinistGr to Viceroy of India 24 Aug. 43 

Wo have now formed and set up the Southeast Asia Command, 
separate from the command in India, which was foreshadowed by 
me at the time of Fleld-Marahal Wavell's appointment to the Vice- 
royalty. There are great advantages in having under a British 
commander a combined command similar to tliat which exists in 
North Africa. We have had some discussions with die Americans 
m the weeks tliat have pa,5sed upon the person of the commander. 
Mer a great deal of consideration, T decided to propose Lord 
Loms Mountbatten, now Chief of Combined Operations, for this 
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very important post. Mountbatten has unique qualifications, in that 
he is intimately acquainted with all three branches of the Services, 
and also with amphibious operations. He has served for nearly a 
year and a half on the Chiefs of Staff Committee, and thus knows 
the whole of our war story from tire centre. I regard this as of 
great importance on accoimt of the exti'emcly varied character of 
the Southeast Asia front by land and sea. Mountbatten is a fine 
organiser and a man of great energy and daring. His appoint¬ 
ment has been cordially welcomed by the President and by the 
American Chiefs of Staff, and was hailed with delight by Soong on 
behalf of the Generalissimo. I am therefore, with the approval 
of the Cabinet, making the necessary submissions to the King, and 
send this message to you for your information, as it is important 
that the announcement should emerge out of the present Confer¬ 
ence. It will be made public tomorrow, August 25. 

Next day I sent the following telegram to my colleagues at 
home: 

Prime Minister to deputy Prime Minister and 25 Aug. 43 
War Cabinet only 

Everything here has gone off well. We have .secured a settle¬ 
ment of a number of hitherto untractable quesllon.s, e.g., the 
Southeast Asia Command, “Tube Alloys,” and French Committee 
recognition. On this last we all had an awful time with Hull, who 
has at last gone off in a pretty sulky mood, especially with the 
Foreign Secretary who bore the bnmt. Unanimous agreement is 
expressed in a masterly report by the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
, which the President and I have both approved. All differences 
■have been smoothed away except tliat the question of the exact 
jfom of our amphibious activities in the Bay of Bengal has been 
. left over for further study. I tliink however it is settling itself as I 
wished. There is no doubt that Mackenzie King and the Canadian 
Government are delighted and feel themselves thoroughly “on 
the map.” 

2. The black spot at the pre,sent time is die increasing bearish¬ 
ness of Soviet Bussia. You will have seen the telegram received 
from Stalin about the Italian overtures. He has absolutely no 
ground for complaint, as we have done no more dian to hand 
the Italian representative the severe directions expre.ssrag uncon¬ 
ditional surrender which had already received the cordial .approval 
of the Soviet Government and have immediately reported all these 
matters to him. 

3. The President was very much offendodl at the tone of this 
message. He gave directions to the effect that the new Soviet 
Charge d’Affaires was to be told he was away in the country and 
would not be back for some days, Stalin has of course studiously 
ignored our offer to make a further long and hazardous journey in 
order to bring about a tripartite meeting. In spite of all tills, I 
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do not think liis manifestations of ill temper and bad manners are 
pieparatoij to a separate peace with Germany, as the hatreds 
between two races have now become a sanitary cordon in 
themselves. It is disheartening to make so little progress with these 
people, but I am sure my coUeagues will not feel that I myself or 
our_ Government as a whole have been wanting in any way in 
patience and in loyalty. r w 

4. I am feeling rather tired, as the work at the Conference has 
been very heavy and many large and difficult questions have 
weighed upon us. I hope my colleagues wiff think it proper for 
me to take two or three days’ rest at one of these mountain camps 
before I broadcast on Sunday and proceed to Washington. I am 
also planning to broadcast when taking a degree at Harvard Uni- 
versity on September 3, and to return home immediately there¬ 
after. It is only in the event of some unexpected development in 
Haly or elsewhere which would make it desirable for me and the ' 
1 resident to be close together that I should prolong my stay. In 
any case, I shall be back in good time before the meeting of Par¬ 
liament. The Foreign Secretary retmns by air on Saturday and is 
sending Cadogan with me to Washington. 

I deckled to have two liaison officers, one with MacAithur 
and the other with Chiang Kai-shek. When I got home, I sent 
for Generals Lumsden and Carton de Wiart to come to 
Chequers, and offered them these appointments, to the great 
delight of botli. Lumsden was one of our most distinguished 
and accomplished officers, who at the very beginning of the 
war, in the first contact with tlie enemy, had brought the 
armoured car back into popularity. He soon gained General 
MacArthur s confidence and proved a valuable liaison officer. 
He was killed in January 1945, A Japanese suicide bomber 
attacked the battleship New Mexico during the bombardment 
of Lingayen Gulf. On the bridge stood Admiral Fraser, the 
British Commander, and General Lumsden. By pure chance 
the first two moved to the opposite side to get a better view. 

A minute later the suicide bomber struck. All at Lumsden’s 
end of the bridge were killed. His death was a loss to his 
country and to me personally. ; 

We must now return to the Italian scene. Contrary to our 
earlier hopes, the bulk of the Germans successfully withdrew 
across the Straits of Messina. On August 16, General Eisen¬ 
hower had held a meeting of his commanders to select from a 
variety of proposals the means by which the campaign should 
be carried into Italy. He had to take special account of the 
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enemy dispositions of tliat lime. Eight of the sixteen German 
divisions in Italy wane in tlie north nndrn' Uommel, two were 
near Rome, and six were farther soulli mider Kesselring. These 
powerful forces might be reinforced from twenty German divi¬ 
sions which had been witlidrawn from the Russian Front to 
refit in France, Nothing we might gather for a long time 
could equal the strengtli whidi tlie Germans could put in the 
field, but the British and Americans had command of sea and 
air, and also tlie initiative. The assault upon wliich all minds 
were now set was a daring enterprise. It was fioped to gain 
the port,? of Naples and Taranto, whose combined facilities 
were proportioneil to the scale of the annies we mmst u.se. 
The early capture of airfields was a prime aim. Tliose near 
Rome were as yet beyond our rcaidi, Imt there was an impor¬ 
tant group at Foggia adaptable for heavy homliers, and our 
tactical air forces sought others in the imcl of Italy and at 
Monteeorvino, near Salerno. 

General Eisenhower decided to begin tbe assault in early 
September by an attack across tlie Straits ol Messina, with 
subsidiary de.seents on the Calalirian coast. Thi.s wouhl be the 
prelude to the eapture of Naples (0{)eratiou “Avalanche”) liy 
a British and an American army coijis landing on llie good 
beaolies in the Gulf of Salerno. Tins was at tlic e.xtreme range 
of fighter cover from the eiiptiin'.d Sicilian airfields. As soon 
as i)o.s.sihle after the landings, tlie Allied l(.u'ce.s would drive 
north to capture Naples. 

The Combined Gliicf.s of Staff advi.scd the President and 
mo to accept this plan and to authorise the seizure of Sar¬ 
dinia and Corsica in second priority. We did so with alacrity; 
indoed, it was exactly what I hud hoped and striven for. As 
part of flic plan, it was intcaided to land an airlionm division 
to capture tlie airfields south of Rome. Thi,s also wo acceiited, 
Tlie drcum,stiincc.s in which tlii,s feature wa,s (•aucclled arc 
recounted in a later chapter, 

« « 

What I regarded as higlily satisfactory decisions Iiad thus 
been plitainwi and all was moving forward. But towards the 
end of August, a British officer arrived at Quebec from Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower’s headtiuartcr.s willi very di.scoiicorting new.s. 
lie staled tliat by December 1 six flivisions would have 
crossed the vStrait.s of Messina and piisstR throiigfr Calabria, 
and another six would have landed at .Salerno. I at once pro¬ 
tested against this alarming undere.stimato of our re,sourcos. 


The Quebec Coneekenoe 

Prime MinMer to (ieneml Akxmukr 26 Aug. 43 

Clencral Wliitckyy, wlio has! Ixjcri hero, lias told us the date.s and 
.wales of “Baytown” and “AvalaiidK: ”'' icspectivdy. This has filled 
mo with the mssitest coticcm, ami I hope you will ho able to 
reassuu! mt:. Assuming llial our landings are successful and that 
wc are not: dctcali'd in the .sulisetiuent battles, I cannot imdenstand 
wliy two and a lialf immths or more will be required to get ashore, 
or why it would he nccs'ssary, oneo wo have obtained an effective 
port and hridgeliead at "Avalanche,” to inarch all the “Baytown” 
divisions througli Caluliria instead of sending some at least of 
them round by sen, 

2. IVffjrcover, llio rate of hni!d-np to twelve divisions on the 
mainland by DeccmlaT I seems to me to open dangers of the 

i grave,St kind, l‘'ir,sf', no eff(,;cl:ivc hcIi) can come to enable tlie Ital- 

j, ians in Home to turn against the Germans, and the dangers of 

j a German Quisling Govermmmt lieiiig installed, or alternatively 

sheer ammhj' sii))crvciiiug, will Ire aggr;ivated and prolonged. 

, Sc(!ontlly, if your rate of Imild-up is no more than twelve divisions 

by DcccmfK'i' 1, and flic;;c only in the Naples area, what is to 
prevent tfii^ Gm-nmns in flic saini; time from bringing far larger 
forces against them? They are at present said to have sixteen divi- 
I sions in the Italian [icninsula. I am not myself convinced that 
these arc in fact compkde divisions. On the contraiy, it would 
ifoem likely that they ari! Ihe hauling elements and headquarters 
ill several cases, lint if tlie liberation of Rome and the gaining of 
the important political and military advaiitai'es following there¬ 
from are to be delayed for more than ifiroo montlis from now, no 
one can measure the coiiscciucikts, 

3.1 am most anxi(in!i to hear from you before I leave America, 
n,s the 'President was also mneh distressed by the date mentioned, 
and if it is really the kind of time-table tliat is being worked to, 
it would be better for us to face tlie worst in consultation. I liope 
however that you will cliaso tlurse clouds away. 

I iuldressed myself to this administrative failure a,s soon as 
I got home. Tiic meosiires to re-form our arniourecl divisions 
i which I had asked for on August 2, and which had been pur¬ 
sued by Genera! Brooke, were already producing results, and 
the pes.siniistic estimate,s of wliich General 'Wliitelcy had been 
the bearer were .soon overeome. The Bnti.sh .1st Armoured 
Division wa.s rowjuipped and liecame again a magnificent 
I fighting force. Two Polisli divisions, tlio New Zealand Divi¬ 
sion, and the 4tli Rritish-Indiaii Division were brought to the 
higlie.sf: pitch and transported to Italy. The extraordinary 
prowess of the United States engineers trmisfonned the port 

tlio lUiiick uoriiEifj tlio .Strait^! of Mi'U.iiiia. “Avalmicho": i\m 
fttlfuiK on Naplffif (Ktilorno). 
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of Naples from niin into ii Jlrst-class harbour. In the early 
days of October a hundred thotisnud men wore added to 
General Alexander’s army. Had tliis not been achieved, a 
disa-ster might easily have occurred, for the Germans were 
arriving in strength. 
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Itdum rema Oa^turcfi^iii Tdesram to Freddent Hoorndt oi 
Af/^arvf Ikiween Italian and Germn ClMs- 

Badotihon iohlm-~Mtj Tahram.^ to Mr. Eden of Mmi 1 
and 9, and Hin lieplu-ltalian Fknlpotentiary from Badoiilio 
Arum m hpain-dJopM to the Preddent, Ammt 18-6«r 
Joint, hibmm to Gmmd Eisenhower, Aumt W-^Discussions 
tn iMon Between (knerd Castehno and.Qenmil Bedell SmUh 
-dknerd Zmitmi Arrives Accompanied by General Carton de 
Wi(/rf‘»A» /jwiifcnt of British and Italian ChinaltyA'heMian 
Envoys Unable to Hmdi a Dedsion-Genml Ewnhowers 
Orders to Land an Airborne Force Near Rome-Joint Report by 
f te Frvsldmrt and Me to Htalin-Signature of the Armistice 
Jems by General Casldluno Near Byrume-riiG British Eighth 
Army Cnmcs the Straits of Messina, September S-ltalian Fears 
of himndiati! German Occupation of Rome-Eisenhower Ra- 
smes to Launch Aimlutwki” as Flanned-Announcoment of the 
Amistlm atjm p.m., Siiptemher B-The G&rmm Encircle 
Rotnc—l he king of Italy Escapes to Brindisi-Imperative Need 
to Occupy the Italian Bases in the Eastern Mediterranean-The 
Jtdkin Fleet Fights Its Way to Surremder at Malta-Mussolini 
Rescued by mtlers Orders, September 12-My Becomes a 
Main Battleground 


D ETAir.,Ei) pr,AN,s liad already been made between the Brit¬ 
ish ancninitod Statc.s Governments about the probable 
surrender by Italy. The drafting of armistice terms was begun 
before the end of July, and mi Augiist 3,1 circulated the docu- 
rmints to tlie War Cabinet "in case of an approach being made 
to us f)y Italy." We wished to have time to deal by political 
or diplomatic channels ratlwjr than through Allied Military 
Headquarters. On tlii.s .same day, the first peace overture,s from 
Rome were made. Our Ambas,sador in Lisbon informed the 
Foreign Office tliat the new Counsellor of the Italian Legation 
there, who bad just arrived from Rome, wished to see him, 
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and hinted that he bore a message from the Badoglio Govern¬ 
ment. This Italian diplomat was Ciano’s fonner chef de ca- 
binet, the Marquis D’Ayeta. He had Americmi relations, and 
was an acquaintance of Sumner Welles. His mission to Lisbon 
had been planned under Badoglio's instructions by the new 
Italian Foreign Secretary, Guariglia. On the following day, 
D'Ayeta was invited to the British Embassy. He made no ref¬ 
erence to an amiistice, but explained that, although the King 
and Badoglio wanted peace, they had to malce the pretence of 
continuing the fight in order to avoid a German coup d'etat in 
Italy. It was clear from what he said that Guariglia was par¬ 
ticularly concerned to explain away to the Allies a meeting in 
Northern Italy with Ribbentrop which he was about to fulfil 
in order to soften German suspicions. 

I immediately informed the President of this Itahan ap¬ 
proach. 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 5 Aug. 43 

The following story has been told to British Amba,s.sador Camp¬ 
bell at Lisbon by a newly arrived Italian Counsellor. . . . I send 
it to you for what it is worth, which is substantial Ambassador 
Campbell was instructed to m^e no comment. It certainly seem.s 
to give inside information. Though I am starting now for Quebec, 
Anthony will' be here, and you can communicate both with liim 
and me, 

^Tlie King and the Army leaders had been preparing a coup 
d’itat, but this was precipitated, probably by a few days only, by 
the action of the Grand Fascist Council. Fascism in Italy is extinct. 
Every vestige has been swept away. Italy turned Red overnight. 
In Turin and Milan there were Communist demonstrations which 
had to be put down by armed force. Twenty years of Fascism has 
obliterated the middle class. There is nothing between the Eng, 
with the patriots who have rallied round him, who have complete 
control, and rampant Bolshevism. The Germans have an armoured 
division just outside Borne, and will march in if there is any sign 
of Italian weakening. There are ten thousand scattered about In- 
side Rome,^ mostly with machine-guns. If we bomb Rome again 
toere wiU be a popular rising, and the Germans will then march 
m and slaughter eveiybody. They have achially threatened the 
use of gas. As many Italian troops as possible have been concen- 
bated round Rome, but they have no stomach for fighting. They 
• have practically no weapons, and are no match for even one well- 
•• equipped German division. 

In these circumstances the Eng and Badoglio, whose first 
thought was to make peace, have no alternative but to put up a 
show of pmg on with the fight, Guariglia is to meet Ribbentrop, 
perhaps tomorrowLas a result of wliich tliere will be a cora- 
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nnmiqu6 stating in plainer terms than hitherto that Italy is still 
tlie active ally of Germany, But tliis will be only pretence. The 
whole coiraby is only longing for peace, and above all to be rid of 

the Germans, who are universally execrated, 

If wo cannot attack Geimany immediately through the Balkans, ' 
hus causing Germn withdrawal from Italy, the sooner we land in 
Italy the better. 1 he Germans however are resolved to defend it 
hne by hue. When we land in Italy we shall find little opposition, 
and perhap,s even active co-operation, on the part of the Italians. 

D Ayeta never from start to finish made any mention of peace 
terras, and his whole story, as you will have observed, was no 
mm than a plea diat we should save Italy from the Germans as 
well a.s from herself, and, do it as quickly as po.ssible 

He expressed the hope that we would not heap abuse on die 
King and Badoglio, which would precipitate the blood-bath, al- 
thoiigli a little of this would help tliem to keep up the pretence 
eW-ws tile Germans, 

« e » 

The cle.sire of all the Italian personalities involved was for 
peaco with the Allies, and the Italian High Command were 
already eager to fight against tlie Germans. Guariglia and tRe 
Italian Foreign Office hoped by time and caution to achieve 
the turnover without incurring German wrath and revenge. 
Thus, althougli we could not measure the forces at work, we 
came in contact with two Italian representatives, So did the 
Germans. On August 6, Guariglia and General Ambrosio met 
Ribbentrop and Keitel on the frontier. The military discus¬ 
sions were acrimonious. Ambrosio requested the return home 
of the Italian divisions in France and the Balkans. Keitel, on 
the contrary, during the meeting ordered the German units 
poised at the border posts to enter Italy. Meaiiwhile, Foreign 
Secretary Guariglia conducted a bland and meaningless con¬ 
versation with Ribbentrop in tire hope of postponing a Ger¬ 
man onslaught. 

,* ■ ,* 

On August 6 another Italian diplomat, Signor Berio, ap¬ 
proached our diplomatic representative in Tangier. His in¬ 
structions were direct from Badoglio. Again a plea for time 
was made, but on this occaiiion a genuine desire to treat was 
expressed, and Berio was authorised to open negotiations. 

I was on my way by sea to the Quebec Conference when 
tills iicwfi I'cachod niGj together with ^ M Eden^s coiuinents. 
The Forengn Secretary wrotei : 
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We are entitled to regard it as an offer by the Badoglio Govern¬ 
ment to negotiate on teims. . . , Should we not then reply that, as 
is well known, we insist on unconditional surrender, and the 
Badoglio Goveinment must as a first step notify us that Italy sur¬ 
renders unconditionally? Subsequently, at a later stage, if the 
Badoglio Government were to do this, we should then inform 
them of the terms on which we should be prepared to cease hos¬ 
tilities against Italy. 

On receiving this message I minuted in red ink in the mar¬ 
gin, “Don’t miss the bus”; and again, “If they surrender imme¬ 
diately we should be prepared to accord conditions as acts of 
grace and not as a bargain.” I then sent the following reply, 
dated August 7, to the Foreign Secretary: 

Frime Minister to Foreign Secretary 7 Aug. 43 

We agree with the course you have taken. Badoglio admits he 
is going to double-cross someone, but his interests and the mood 
of the Italian people make it more likely Hitler will be the one to 
be tricked. Allowance should be made for the difficulties of his 
position. Meanwhile, the war should be carried forward against 
Italy in every way that the Americans will allow. 

And again, on the day of my arrival in Canada: 

Frime Minister to Foreign Secretary 9 Aug. 43 

Badoglio must state that he is prepared to place himself un¬ 
reservedly in the hands of the Allied Governments, who have 
already made it plain that they desire Italy to have a respectable 
place in the New Europe. 

Reference should also be made to General Eisenhower's offer of 
the return of Italian prisoners of war taken in Tunisia and Sicily, 
provided Allied prisoners are speedily set free. 

2. The object of the above is to convey to the Italian Govern¬ 
ment the feeling that, while they have to make the formal act of 
submission, bur desire is to treat them with consideration, so far 
as military exigencies allow. Merely harping on “unconditional sur¬ 
render," with no prospect of mercy held out even as an act of 
grace, may well lead to no surrender at all. The expression 
honourable capitulation” has also been officially used by the 
President, and I do not think it should be omitted from the lan¬ 
guage we are now to use. 

S. We have just arrived [at Halifax], after a most pleasant 
voyage filled witli fruitful discussions. 

I passed to the President Mr. Eden’s reply. 

Former Naval Ferson {Quebec) to President Roosevelt 12 Aug. 43 
^ ^ Eden suggests that our Tangier representative reply to Badc- 
glio’s emissary Berio as follows; 


Badoglio must understand that we cannot negotiate, but require 
unconditional surrender, which means that Italian Government 
should place themselves in hands of Allied Governments, who will 
then state dieir terms. These will provide for an honourable 
capitulation. 

The instructions will continue: 

, B'^oglio's einissary should be reminded at the same time that 
fte Prime Minister and President have already stated that we 
desire that m due course Italy should occupy a respected place in 
New Europe, when peace has been re-established, and that 
General Eisenhower has announced that Italian prisoners taken in 
fiimsia and Sicily \yill be released, provided all British and Allied 
prisoners now in Italian hands are released. 

2. This is simply made up of our existing declarations. If you 
approve it m principle, please cable at once direct to Eden at the 
foreign Office, as I shall be on the move. If text does not meet 
your view, we can discuss it on arrival. I think die Italian envoy 
ought to have an answer as soon as possible. 

The President telegraphed to Mr. Eden approving this Ian- 
guage, and the Italian envoy at Tangier was so infoimed. 

These tentative approaches by the Italian Government were 
now superseded by the appearance in Spain of a plenipoten¬ 
tiary from tile Italian High Command, On August 15 Genera! 
Castellano, Chief of Staff to Generid Ambrosio, called on Sir 
Samuel Hoare at the British Embassy in Miidrid. Castellano 
said that he was instructed by Marshal Badoglio to say that 
as soon as the Allies landed on the Italian mainland the Ital- 
prepaid to join them against Germany. 
If the Allies accepted the proposal, Ca.stellano would imme¬ 
diately give detailed Jnforaaation about German troop disposi¬ 
tions. I at once passed this new information to the President. 

Former Naval Ferson {Queheo) to President Roosevelt 16 Aug. 43 

I send you herewith four telegrams I have received from 
London about a renewed approach by Badoglio. 'The following is 

the kind of answer which I suggest .should be made: 

We note the statement of Italian envoy; “We are not in a posi¬ 
tion to make any terms. We wiU accept unconditional surrender, 
provided we can join as allies in fighting the Germans,” We, the 
A1 ies, for our part cannot make any bargain about Italy changing 
sides, nor can we make plans in common at this stage. If however 
serious fighting breaks out between tlie Italian Array and German 
intniders, a new situation would be created. The Italians know 
quite well that British and United States Governments do not seek 
to deny Italy her respected place In Europe. The Italian Govern¬ 
ment should therefore resist the Germans to the best of their 
ability as soon as possible, pending arrival of Anglo-American 
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armies. In particular they should stop further invasion of Italy by | 
German troops by blowing up bridges and tunnels and tearing up I 
railway lines and roads in north of Italy, and thus cutting com* ' 
munications of German troops in south of Italy. Effective action of 
tliis kind would be regarded by victorioins Allies as valuable serv- | 
ice, and would render further co-operation possible against the 
common foe. There is lio doubt of tire ability of Italian Govern- I 
ment and people to destroy and paralyse the German communica- j 
tions, and action of this kind would be proof of their sincerity, I 
Another proof would be the safeguarding of Briti.sh and Allied i 
prisoners from being taken away to Germany. In any case where | 
this is attempted by Germans, and Italian Government have not ! 
the power to resist, the prisoners should be set free and succoured i 
by Italian people. A. further vital service which Italian Govern- I 
ment certainly has in its power to render to the Allies is to sail i 
Italian warships to any ports in Allied occupation. i 

Fourthly, the furnishing by the Italian Government of any in- j 
formation of German dispositions, and by any assistance given by ^ 
Italian troops and people to the disembarkations of Allies when j 
they take place, especially if accompanied by fighting between 
Italians and Germans, would be favourably recognised. Fifthly, ! 
any co-operation between Italian troops in the Balkan peninsula | 
and the various Patriot forces in the field, taking the form of 
resistance to the Germans and leading to bloodshed, would be 
favourably viewed. 

Thus, by taking action against the common enemy, the Italian 
Government, Army, and people could without any bargain facili¬ 
tate a more friendly relationship with United Nations. In parficu- 
kir we state that if Allied troops arrive at any point where they 
find Italians fighting Germans, we shall aid Italians to our utmost. 

Eden should be here tomorrow, and we can discass the whole 1 
position together. I send you this budget in order that you may 
see the way my mind is working. 

_ 'Phe Chiefs of Staff are considering the practical steps and tim¬ 
ings required to make an Italian turnover effective. 

e « # ] 


_ The President and I agreed that Eisenliower should send 

f k® T Strong, head 

Staff, to Lisbon open negotiations there 
with the Itahan emissary. They took with them the final mil¬ 
itary^ terms of surrender, which had now been thra.shed out in 
our Quadrant” Conference at Quebec. 

The President and Prime Ministef to General Eisenhotm 
The President and the Prime Minister having approved, the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff direct you to send at once to Lisboa 


two Staff officers, one United States and one British. They should 
Ambassador. They should take 
with them the agreed armistice terms whicli have already been 
“ instructions, die British Ambassador in 

V with General CasteUano. 

Your Staff officers will be present at tills meeting. 

^ S. At tliis meeting a communication to General Castellano will 
be made on the following lines: 

The unconditional surrender of Italy is accepted on the terms 
stated m the domit to be handed to him, (He should then be 
given the armistice terms for Italy already agreed and nreviouslv 
sent to you. He should be told thjt tee doSS^^^^^ 

communicated later by 

n MOt visualise the active assistance of Italy in 

fighting the Gemans, The extent to wliich the terms will be modi¬ 
fied in favour of Italy will depend on how far the Italian Govern¬ 
ment and people do in fact aid die United Nations against 
fonnany during the remainder of the war. Tfie United Nations 

forces ^ 

Mans fight Germans or destroy German property or hamper 
German moveinent drey will be given aU possible Siport bTthe 
forces of die United Nations. Meanwhile, provided^ffiformation 
about the enemy IS immediately and regularly supplied Allied 
bombing will so far as possible be directed upon taS Xh 
aftMt die movements and operations of German forces.^ 

between the United Nations and 
rfEtaW “‘'»ty0“- 

<^vernment must, at the hour of the armistice, order 
dial all United Nations prisoners In danger of capture by dm 

Germans shall be immediately released. ^ 

he Italian Fket and as inuch of tlieff merchant shipping as pos¬ 
sible to put to sea for Mied ports. As many military aircraft as 
possible shall fly to Allied bases. Any ships or aircraftTn dancer of 
caiffure by the Gennans must he destroyed. ® 

3. General Castellano should be told that meanwhile there k « 
good deal dial Badoglio can do without thfSZ 
ware of what Is afoot. The precise character and cXTS 

SimlT ’nf ? but the following are the 

general linos whidi should be suggested to him: 

Geiieral passive re.sistanco diroughout the country, if diis order 
can be conveyed to local audiorilies without the Germans bow- 
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Germans must not be allowed to take over Italian coast defences. 

Make arrangements to be put in force at the proper time for 
Italian formations in the Balkans to march to the coast, with a 
view to their being taken off to Italy by United Nations. 

On August 19, the parties met at the British Embassy in 
the Portuguese capital. Castellano was told that General 
Eisenhower would accept the Italian Government’s uncondi¬ 
tional sun-ender on the terns now handed to him. It is diffi¬ 
cult to make hard-cut military negotiations fit in with flexible 
diplomacy. The Italian envoy general at Lisbon was placed in 
a hopeless position. The purpose of his visit, as he emphasised, 
was to discuss how Italy could take the field against Ger¬ 
many, Bedell Smith had to reply that he could only discu.s.s 
unconditional surrender. 

These talks coincided with tlie final conquest of Sicily, On 
the same day I telegraphed to General Alexander: 

19 Aug, 43 

Trim Minister (Quebec) to General Alexander (Middle East) 

I am overjoyed at this new, brilliantly executed achievement. I 
congratulate you most heartily upon all you have done. I will 
shortly send you a telegram for publication to your troops of tlie 
Fifteenth Army Group, but I think it better that President Roose¬ 
velt and tire King should send tlieir compliments to Eisenhower 
first, and I am so advising, 

2, You are no doubt informed of General Castellano’s ap¬ 
proaches to us and the answer we have sent from here. Our great¬ 
est d^ger is that the Germans should enter Rome and set up a 
Quisling-Fascist Government under, say, Farinacci. Scarcely tes 
unpleasant would be the whole of Italy sliding into anarchy. I 
doubt if the Badoglio Government can hold their double-faced 
position until tire present date fixed for “Avalanche,” so that any- 
tliing that can be done to shorten tliis period without endangering 
military success will be most helpful. 

Generd Alexander to Trime Minister (Quebec) 20 Aug. 43 

Many thanks for your kind message, which I value very highly. 
Everything possible is being done to put on “Avalanche” at the 
earliest possible date, We realise here very clearly that every hour 
gives enemy more time to prepare and organise against us. 

« * « 

^ The discussions in Lisbon with General Ca-stellano con¬ 
tinued throughout the night of August 19. The Italian general 
drew out on a map the dispositions of both the German and 
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Italian forces in Italy after he had realised that there would 
be no yielding by Bedell Smith upon the question of terms. 
After a suitable delay in order to cover up his visit to Portu- 
g^, Castellano returned to Rome beai'ing the military terms 
of surrender and also a wireless set and Allied codes in order 
to remain in contact with Allied Force Headquarters in 
Algiers. 

Yet another Italian emissaiy, General Zanussi, appeared on 
August 26 in Lisbon. He was the principal assistant to the 
chief of the Italian General Staff, and was accompanied by 
General Carton de Wiart, V.C., who had been released from 
a British prisoner-of-war camp to act as intemediary to this 
mission. The pmpose of this latest visitor was far from clear, 
Perhaps Badoglio feared that Castellano had given too much 
away and wanted to be clear as to what he was doing. Carton 
de Wiart had been told tliat “one dove had been sent out, 
but as it had not returned another was being dispatched." 
Zanussi had instructions from Badoglio to try to reach London 

and press for an Allied landing north of Rome. 

As discussions had akeady begun with Castellano, it was 
decided to send Zanussi to General Eisenhower’s Headquar¬ 
ters, Before he left however an incident of chivalry took place. 
The Italian general wished to return to Rome to report on 
the failure of his mission. He discussed the matter with b's 
English companion, who quietly said that he was of course 
prepared to accompany him. Zanussi describes in his own 
words Carton de Wiart’s remarks; “I am a prisoner-of-war. I 
have been released to accompany you on a mission to London. 
Since Ibe mission has not taken place and you are returning to 
Italy, I shall take my place again at the side of my comrades.” 
The Italian replied that he would not hear of such a plan. 
He knew that aU had been done that was possible to get liim 
to England, and he would go and see General Eisenhower as 
suggested, Carton de Wiart should therefore consider himself 
free. It was an Anglo-ItaBan episode which may well be re¬ 
membered by both nations. 

The latest Italian emissary was therefore sent to Algiers, 
where he gave further information about the movements of 
the Germans in Italy. 

On August 31, General Bedell Smith, accompanied by Gen¬ 
eral Zanussi, mot Castellano in Sicily, as had been aixanged. 
Castellano explained that ff the Italian Government were a 
free agent they would accept and announce the aimistice 
terms as the Allies desired. They were however under tire 
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control of the Germans. Since tlie Lisbon meeting the Ger¬ 
mans had sent more troops into Italy, and the whole counby 
was virtually under German occupation. It was therefore im¬ 
possible for the armistice to be announced at the time re¬ 
quired by the Allies-i.e., before the main Allied landing in 
Italy, details of which Castellano was most anxious to learn. 
The Italians wanted to be quite sure that these landings would 
be strong enough to guarantee tlie secmity of the King and 
Government in Rome. 

It was clear that the Italian Government were particularly 
anxious that we should make a landing north of Rome to pro¬ 
tect them against the Gennan divisions near the city. Castel¬ 
lano talked in terms of fifteen Allied divisions taking part in 
such an operation. General Bedell Smith made it clear that he 
was not prepared to continue the talks on the basis that the 
armistice should be announced after the main Allied landings, 
and refused to give him any infoimation on the strength of 
tlie impending Allied operations. Castellano thereupon asked 
to be allowed to consult his Government again. He was told 
that the terms were final and the time-limit had already ex¬ 
pired, but that in view of the present discussion the Allies were 
willing to wait until midnight of September 1/2, by which 
time a finn acceptance or refusal must be given. That eve¬ 
ning Castellano returned to Rome. 

The Allied High Command perceived that the Italian Gov¬ 
ernment was rapidly losing its nerve and would not have the 
courage to sign an aimistice unless convinced of the over¬ 
whelming strength of the Anglo-American attack upon the 
mainland of Italy. General Eisenhower therefore decided to 
inform General Castellano of his plan to land an airborne 
force ne^ Rome. This would depend upon a guarantee by 
Badoglio’s Government that “tlie armistice is signed and an¬ 
nounced as desired by the Allies; that the Italians should seize 
and hold the necessary airfields and stop all anti-aircraft fire; 
that the Italian divisions in the Rome area would take action 
against the Germans." 

^ The President and I. now together in the White House, sent 
the following telegram to Eisenhower: “We highly approve 
your decision to go on with ‘Avalanche' and to land an air- 
borne division near Rome on the conditions indicated. We 
fully recognise military considerations must be dominant at 
this juncture. The War Cabinet met in London on the same 
day and endorsed this view. 
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We reported to Stalin the development of the Italian situ¬ 
ation. 


Prime Minister and President Roosevelt to Premier Stln^^^' 

We have received from General Castellano statement that the 
Jtahans accept and that he is coming to sign, but we do not know 
or certain whether this refers to short militaiy terms, which you 
have already seen, or to more comprehensive and complete terms 
m regard to wliich your readiness to sign was specifically indicated. 

2. The military situation there is at once critical and hopeful. 
Our invasion of the mainland is beginning almost immediately, 
and the heavy blow called “Avalanche” will be struck in the next 
week or so. The difficulty of the Italian Government and people 
in extricating themselves from. Hitler's clutches may make a stiU 
more daring enterprise necessary, for General Eisenhower will 
need as much Italian help as he can get. The Italian acceptance of 
toe terms is largely based on the fact that we shall send an air¬ 
borne division to Rome to enable them to hold off the Germans, 
who have gathered Panzer strength in that vicinity, and who may 
rep ace the Badoglio Government witli a Quisling Administration, 
probably under Farinacci. Matters are moving so fast tliere that 
we think General Eisenhower should have discretion not to dek" 
seltiement with the Italians for the sake of the difference betwe. n, 
toe short and long terms. It is clear that short terms are inckk-cj i 
m long terms, that they proceed on basis of unconditional sur-' ’ 
render, placing the inteipretation in hands of Allied Coramander- 
in-Chief. 

3. We are therefore assuming that you expect General Eisen- 
liower to sip short terms on your behalf if that be necessary to 
avoid the furlher journeying of General CasteUano to Rome and 
consequent delay and uncertainty affecting mihtaiy operations. We 
are _ot course anxious that Italian unconditional sunendet be to 
Soviet as well as to Great Britain and United State.?. The date of 
surrender announcement must of course be fitted in with the 
military stroke. 


« « 0 

General Castellano returned to Sicily, fonnally authorised 
by his Government to sign the military terms of surrender. 
On September 3, in an olive grove near Syracuse, the act was 
perfonned. I received this news in a telegram from General 
Alexander. 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 3 Sept. 43 

The short armistice terms Were signed this afternoon, on the 
toui-th anniversary of the war, between General Bedell Smith, 
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representing General Eisenhower, and General Castellano, repre¬ 
senting Marshal Badoglio, duly authorised to do so. 

Castellano is remaining here near my Headquarters, and we are 
starting military tallcs this evening to arrange best assistance whicli 
Italian forces can contribute to our operations. 

Before dawn on September 3, the British Eighth Army had 
crossed the Straits of Messina to enter the Italian mainland. 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 5 Sept. 43 

General Castellano, after a long struggle, signed the short terms 
on September 3, and he is now working out with Generals Eisen¬ 
hower and Alexander the best way to bring them into force. Tliis 
will certainly lead to immediate fighting between Italian and Ger¬ 
man forces, and we are going to help the Italians at every possible 
point as effectively and speedily as we can. The next week will 
show a startling development. The invasion of tlie toe has been 
.successful and is being pressed, and Operation "Avalanche” and 
the airborne venture are both imminent. Though I believe we 
shall get ashore at "Avalanche” in strong force, I cannot foresee 
what will happen in Rome or throughout Italy. Hie dominant 
aim should be to kill Germans and make Italians kill Germans on 
tlie largest scale possible in this theatre. 

^ I am staying over this side of the Atlantic till this business clesirs 
itself. Meanwhile, accept my warmest congratulations on your new 
set of victories and penetrations on your main front. 

It now remained to co-ordinate the terms of the Italian sur¬ 
render with our military strategy. The American General 
Taylor, of the 82d Airborne Division, was sent to Rome on 
September 7. His secret mission was to arrange with the 
Italian General Staff for the airfields around the capital to be 
seized during tlie night of the 9th. But the situation had 
radically changed since Castellano had asked for Allied pro¬ 
tection. The Germans had powerful forces at hand, and ap¬ 
peared to be in possession of the airfields. The Italian army 
was demoralised and short of ammunition. Divided counsels 
seethed round Badoglio. Taylor demanded to see Mm. Every- 
tliing hung in the balance. The Itah’an leaders now feared tliat 
any ranouncement of tlie surrender, which had already been 
Signed, would lead to the immediate German occupation of 
Rome and the end of the Badoglio Government. At two 
oclock on the morning of September 8. General Taylor saw 
Badoglio, who, since the airfields were lost, begged for delay 
m broadcasting tlie armistice teims. He had in fact already 
telegraphed to Algiers that the security of the Rome airfields 
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could not be guaranteed. The air descent was therefore can¬ 
celled. 

Eisenhower now had to make a quick decision. The attack 
on Salerno was due to be launched within less than twenty- 
four hours. He therefore telegraphed to the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff; 

- , 8 Sept. 43 

I have Just completed a conference with the principal com- 
determined not to accept the Itafian change of 
attitude. We intend to proceed in accordance with plan for the 
announcement of the annistice, and with subsequent propaganda 
and other measures. Marshal Badoglio is being informed through 
our direct link tliat this instrument entered into by his accredited 
representative with presumed good faith on both sides is considered 
valid and binding, and that we will not recognise any deviation 
from our original agreement. 

After consultation, tlie President and I sent the following 
reply; 

8 Sept. 43 

It is the view of the President and the Prime Minister that the 
agreement having been signed, you should make such public an-. 
nouncement regarding it as would facilitate your military opna-il 
tions. I 

Accordingly, at 6.00 p.m. General Eisenhower broadcast 
the announcement of the armistice, followed by the text of the 
declaration which Marshal Badoglio himself announced about 
an hour later from Rome. The surrender of Italy had been 
completed, 

During the night of September 8/9, German forces began 
the encirclement of Rome. Badoglio and the Royal Family 
installed themselves in a state of siege in the building of the 
Ministry of War. There were hasty discussions in an atmos¬ 
phere of mounting tension and panic. In the small hours a 
convoy of five vehicles passed through the eastern gates of 
Rome on the road to the Adriatic port of Pescara. Here two 
corvettes took on board the party, which contained the Ital¬ 
ian Royal Family, together with Badoglio and his Government 
and senior officials. They reached Brindisi in the early morn¬ 
ing of September 10, when the essential services of an anti- 
Fascist Italian Government were rapidly set up on territory 
occupied by Allied forces, 
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After the departure of the fugitives, the veteran Marshal 
Caviglia, the victor of Vittorio Veneto in the Fii'st World War, 
arrived in Rome to take upon himself the responsibility of 
negotiating with the German forces closing in round the city. 
Scattered fighting was already taking place at the gates. Cer¬ 
tain regular units of the Italian Army and Partisan bands of 
Roman citizens engaged the Germans on the outskirts. 

On September 11, opposition ceased with tire signature of 
a military truce, and the Nazi divisions were free to move 
though the city. 

The surrender had been pressed on Marshal Badoglio in 
order not to upset the timing of the Allied landings iir the 
heel and in the Rome area. The essential steps were com¬ 
pleted in the formal signature of the armistice terms, but there 
were other fruits to be gathered in this dread harvest: the 
Italian Fleet must be safely transferred to Allied ports; there 
were many Italian divisions in Southeastern Europe whos {3 
equipment would be valuable to the Allies in die continued 
struggle against Nazi Germany; there were still more irapor- 
tmt Italian bases in the Eastern Mediterranean. It was essen¬ 
tial that these islands should not fall into hostile hands. 

I was acutely aware of this particular danger. 

Prime Minister to General Wilson {Middle East) . 13 Sept. 43 

The capture of Rhodes by you at this time widi Italian aid 
would be a fine contribution to the general war. Let me know 
what ate your plans for this. Can you not improvise the neces-sary 
garrison out of the forces In the Middle East? What is your total 
ration strength? 

This is a time to think of Clive and Peterborough and of Hooke’s 
men talcing Gibraltar. 

Lest it should be drought that I pressed this mood unduly, 

I cite the final summary of the Combined Chiefs of Stafi:’ of 
our decisions recorded at Washington: 


MEDITERIUNEAN 


^ The Combined Chefs of Staff have taken note of the action 
Sbnf Middle East is taking in respect 

ot Rhodes and other islands in the Dodecanese. They approve this 

action, and are considering what further can be done. 

I was soon to revert to these matters. 
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Meanwhile, after dark on September 8, in accordance with 
Allied instructioris, the main body of the Italian Fleet left 
Genoa and Spezia on a daring voyage of surrender to Malta, 
uiiprotected either by Allied or Italian aircraft. Next morning, 
wiien steaming down the west coast of Sardinia, it was at- 
tacked by German aircraft from bases in France. The flagship 
Eonm was hit, and blew up with heavy loss of life, including 
the Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Bergamini. The battleship 
Italia was also damaged. Leaving some light craft to rescue 
^irvivors, the rest of the fleet continued its painful journey. 

On the morning of the 10th, they were met at sea by British ; 
forces, including the Warspite and Valiant, which had so often 
sought them before under different circumstances, and w'ere 
escorted to Malta. A squadron from Taranto, including two 
battleships, had also sailed on the 9tli, and, after passing at 

POi't. reached 

Malta the following day without incident. 

On the inoming of the 11th, Admiral Cunningham in- 
formed the Admiralty that “the Italian battle fleet now lies at 
anchor under the guns of the fortress of Malta,” 

i 

I was anxious that we should treat the Italian Navy well. 

To Cunningham I cabled on September 10: 

Prime Minister to Admiral Cunningham (Algiers) 10 Sept, 4.3 
Should the Italian Fleet arrive in our ports after having scrupu- 
M t 7. “ conditions and sustained the revengeful 

attack of German bombers, I hope you will consult General Eisen¬ 
hower in order that they shall be receivejd in kindly and generous 
manner. I feel sure tliis will be in accordance with your sentiments. 

And later in the day: 

Films should be taken if possible of surrender of Italian Fleet, 
their courteous reception by tire British, and kindly treatment of 
wounded, etc. 

I he splendid prize of the whole fleet of what had been a 
victorious Power of the first rank thus fell into our hands, 
ft must be made to play Its part on our side. 

Prime Minister to Admiral Cunningham (Algiers) 12 Sept. 43 
At the earliest possible moment you should report on the arn- 
mumtion of all natures of guns and torpedoes in the Italian Fleet, 
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beginning with the most important units, showing how much on 
board, any taken at Taranto, etc., and estimates of quantities and 
exact specifications for manufacture. Witliout wailing for the 
whole story to be complete, send at once to Admiralty for trans¬ 
mission to United States Arough proper channels requirements 
for the principal and most modem units, I can probably arrange 
for speedy manufacture here. 

Witli the collapse of the Fascist regime every region of 
Italy was in a ferment of political speculation. The organisa¬ 
tion of resistance to the Germans fell by default into the hands 
of an underground Committee of Liberation in Rome, and 
Med with the mounting activity of partisan bands which now 
began activities throughout the peninsula. The members of 
this Committee were politicians driven from power by Mus¬ 
solini in die early nineteen-twenties or representatives of 
groups hostile to Fascist rale. Over all hung the menace of a 
recrudescence of the hard core of Fascism in the hour of de¬ 
feat. The Geraians certainly did their best to promote it. 

» * # 

Mussolini had been interned after July 26 on the island of 
Ponza, and later at La Maddalena, off the coast of Sardinia. 
Fearing a German coup de main, Badoglio had at the end of 
August moved his former master to a small mountain resort 
high in the Abruzzi, in Central Italy. In the haste of the 
flight from Rome no precise instructions were given to the 
police agents and carabinieri guarding the fallen Dictator. On 
the morning of Sunday, September 12, ninety German para¬ 
chutists landed by glider near the hotel where Mussolini was 
conhned. He was removed, without casualties, in a light Ger- 
man aircraft, and carried to yet another meeting in Munich 
with Hitler, 

of Mussolini enabled the Germans to set up in 
the North a rival Government to Badoglio’s. A skeleton Fas¬ 
cist regime was established on the shores of Lake Garda, and 
It was here that was played out the drama of Mussolinis Hun¬ 
dred Days. The Germans clamped down their military occu- 
patipn upon the regions lying north of Rome; a skeleton ad¬ 
ministration of uncertain allegiance sat in Rome, now open 

L n at Brindisi the King 

tod Badogho set up a rump Government under the eyes of an 
I Allied ComimsMon and with no effective authority beyond the 
rboundanes of the administrative building of the town. As our 
armies advanced from the toe of the peninsula Allied military 
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government took over the task of controlling tlie liberated 
regions. 

Italy was now to pass through the most tragic time in her 
history and to become the battle-ground of some of tlie 
fiercest fighting in the war. 


At tlie White House Again 


The Lake of the Snows-Admiral Found Does Not Cme-My 
Broadcast, August 31-Growing Canadian Share in the War- 
The Second and Third Fronts-The Campaign in Africa and 
Italy-Mountbaiten, a Complete Triphibian-1 Join the President 
in Washington~A Degree at Harvard-Importance of the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staff Committee—General Smuts’ Criticisms of 
August 31 and September 3-His Alternative Snggestion-My 
Reply of September 5-Smuts Suggests Postponing “Overlord,” 
September Q-I Dismiss This Idea-Invasion of the Toe of Italy 
-Taranto-Impossibility of Landing the American Airborne Di¬ 
vision Near Rome-Resignation of Admiral Pound Through III 
Health-Our Conference at the White House of September 9- 
My Memorandum to the President-Wide Agreement in Princi¬ 
ple Between Us All-Mr. Roosevelt Leaves Washmgton for Hyde 
Park-I Preside at Another Plenary Meeting in the White House 
-An Event in Anglo-American History. 


T he Quebec Conference ended on August 24, and our 
notable colleagues departed and dispersed. They flew olf 
in every direction like the fragments of a shell. After all the 
study and argument there was a general deshe for a few days’ 
rest. One of my Canadian friends, Colonel Clarke, who had 
been attached to me by the Dominion Government during the 
proceedings, owned a ranch about seventy-five miles away 
tamid the mountains and pine forests from which the news¬ 
papers get their pulp to guide us on life’s journey, Here lay 
the Lake of the Snows, an enormous dammed-up expanse of 
water reported to be full of the largest trout. Brooke and 
Portal were ardent and expert anglers, and a plan had been 
made, among otlier plans at the Conference, for them to see 
what drey could do. I promised to join them later if I could, 
but I had undertaken to deliver a broadcast on the 31st, and 
this hung overhead like a vulture in the sky, I remained for a 
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few days in the Citadel, pacing the ramparts for an hour each 
aitemoon, and brooding over the glorious panorama of the 
St. Lawrence and all the tales of Wolfe and Quebec. I had 
promised to drive through the city, and I had a lovely wel¬ 
come from all its people. I attended a meeting of the Cana¬ 
dian Cabmet, and told them all that they did not already know 
about the Conference and the war. I had the honour to be 
sworn a Privy Counsellor of the Dominion Cabinet. This com- 
phmeiit was paid me at the instance of my old friend of forty 
years standing and trusted colleague, Mr. Mackenzie King. 

There was so much to say and not to say in the broadcast ' 
tliat I could not think of anything, so my mind turned con- ; 
stantly to the Lake of the Snows, of wliich glittering reports 
had already come in from those who were there. I thought I 
might combine fishing by day with preparing the broadcast 
aftei dark. I resolved to take Colonel Clarke at his word, and 
set out with my wife by car. I had noticed that Admiral Pound 
had not gone with the other two Chiefs of Staff to the lake, 
and I suggested that he should come with us now. His Staff 
officer said that he had a lot of cleaning up to do after the 
Conference. I liad been surprised by the subdued part he had 
taken in the far-ranging naval discussions, but when he said 
he could not come fishing, I had a fear that all was not well. 
We had worked together in the closest comradeship from the 
first days of the war. I knew his worth and courage. I also 
knew^ that at home he would get up at four or five in the 
morning for a few hours’ fishing before returning to the 
Admiralty whenever he saw the slightest chance. However, he 
kept to his quarters and I did not see him before starting 

We had a wonderful all-day drive up the river valley, and 
after sleeping at a rest-house on the way my wife and I 
reached the spacious log cabin on the lake. Brooke and Portal 
were leaving the next day. It was just as well. They had 
caught a hundred fish apiece each day, and had only to con¬ 
tinue at this rate to lower the level of the lake appreciably. My 
wife and I sallied forth in separate boats for several hours 
each day, and though we are neither of us experts we cer¬ 
tainly caught a lot of fine fish. We were sometimes given rods 
with three separate hooks, and once I caught three fish at the 
same time, I do not know whether this was fair, We did not 
nm at all short of fresh trout at the excellent meals. The Pres¬ 
ident had wanted to come himself, but other duties claimed 
him, My aide-de-camp, Mary, had been invited to address an 
important gathering of American W.A.C.S at Oglethoipe, and 
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was flown ofi accordingly. The President sent me tlie follow¬ 
ing; 

President to Colonel Warden 27 Aug, 43 

Wednesday the first is all right in every way [for Washington]. 
If Subaltern [Mary] wants to go to Ogletliorpe, it would give her 
more time in Washington if she were to come down a day or two 
ahead. I hope Lady Warden is getting a real rest, and that you are 
also. Also I hope you have gone to One Lake._^ Be sure to have big 
ones weighed and verified by Mackenzie King, 

I sent the biggest fish I caught to him at Hyde Park. The 
broadcast made progress, but original composition is more ex¬ 
hausting than either arguing or fishing. 

* * » 

We returned to Quebec for the night of the 29th. I at¬ 
tended another meeting of the Canadian Cabinet, and at the 
right time on the 81st, before leaving for Washington, I spoke 
to the Canadian people and to the Allied world. A few quota¬ 
tions are pertinent to this account. 


The contribution which Canada has made to the combined effort 
of the British Commonwealth and Empire in these tremendous 
times has deeply touched the heart of the Mother Country and of 
all the other members of our widespread family of states and 
races. 

From the darkest days the Canadian Army, growing stronger 
year by year, has played an indispensable part in guarding our 
British homeland from invasion. Now it is fighting with distinction 
in wider and ever-widening fields. The Empire Aii' Training Organ¬ 
isation, which has been a wonderful succe,ss, has found its sent in 
Canada, and has welcomed the flower of the manhood of Great 
Britain, of Australia, and New Zealand to her .spacious flying-fi(>lds 
and to comradeship with her own gallant sons, 

Canada has become in the course of this war an important sea¬ 
faring nation, building many scores of warships and merchant 
ships, some of them thousands of miles from salt water, and send¬ 
ing them forth manned by hardy Canadian seamen to guard the 
Atlantic convoys and our vital life-line across the ocean. The 
munitions industries of Canada have played a most important part 
in our war economy. Last, but not least, Canada has relieved 
Great Britain of what would otherwise have been a debt for these 
munitions of no less than two thousand million dollars. 

All this of course was dictated by no law. It came from no treaty 
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or fonnal obligation. It sprang in perfect freedom from senti- 
men and tradition and a generous resolve to serve the future of 
mankind. I am glad to pay my tribute on behalf of the people of 
Great Bntain to the great Dominion, and to pay it from Canadian 
soil I only wish indeed that my other duties, which ai'e exacting, 
allowed me to tmvd stifl farther afield and teU Australians, New 
Zealai^ders and South Africans to their faces how we feel towards 
them tor all they have done, and are resolved to do. 

_ We have heard a lot of talk in the last two years about Establish¬ 
ing whiit is called a Second Front in Northern France against Ger- 
m.my. Aiiyone can see how desirable that immense operation of 
war wouH bo- 1 is quite natural that the Russians, bearing the 
main we ght of the Germm armies on tlieir front, should urge us 
ceaselessly to undertake this task, and should in no way conceal 
heu complaints, and even reproaches, that we have not done it 
before. I do not blame them at all for what they say. They fight 
so well, and they ha^ inflicted such enormous injmy upon the 
military strength of Germany, that nothing they i say in 
honest criticism of our strategy or the part we have so far been 
able to take m the war would be taken amiss by us, or weaken our 
admiration for their own martial prowess and achievement. We 
once had a fine front m France, hut it was tom to pieces by the 

flnwn f ® pulled 

when British and American liberating armies will cross the Chan- 
nel in full force and come to close quarters with the German 
invaders of France. . . Personally, I always think of the Third 

£cm Z ^ the 

:zr 

I believe that the pat flanking movement into North Africa, 
nrnde under the authority of President Roosevelt and of His 
Majesty s Government, for whom I am a principal agent, Sll lm 
regarded in the after-time as quite a good thing to do in all the 

A and substantial results. 

Africa Is cleared. All German and Italian armies in Africa have 

nnlTn Zft prisoners are in our 

iSlf 1 11 campaign of thirty-eight days Sicily, which 
was defended by oyer four hundred thousand Axis troops, has been 
conquered. Mussolini has been overthrown, The war impulse of 
Ita y has been destroyed, and that unliappy country is paying a ter- 
‘ii ^ criminal 

So tiSr rt \ companions than to 

1 A large number of German troops have lately 
been drawn pay from France in order to hold down the Italian 
people, m order to make Italy a battle-ground, and to keep the war 
as distant and as long as possible from German soil, By far the 
f thq German Air Force has been drawn off from the 
Russian I ront, and Indeed is being engaged and worn down with 
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ever-growing intensity, by night and day, by British and American 
and Canadian airmen. More than all this, we have established a 
strategic initiative and potential, both from the Atlantic and from 
the Mediterranean, of which the enemy can neither measure the 
weight nor foresee the hour of application. 

To judge by the latest news from the Russian battle-fronts, 
Marshal Stalin is certainly not wasting his time. The entire British 
Empire sends him our-salutes in this brilliant summer campaign, 
and on the victories of Orel, Kharkov, and Taganrog, by which so 
much Russian soil has been redeemed and so nnany hundreds of 
tlrousands of its invaders wiped out. 

I gave the fullest prominence to Mountbatten's appointment. 

A Supreme Commander of the Southeast Asia front has been 
chosen, and his name has been acclaimed by British, American, 
and Chinese opinion. He will act in constant association with Gen¬ 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. It is true that Lord Louis Mountbatten 
is only forty-three. It is not often under modern conditions and iir 
established military professions that a man gets so great a chance 
so early. But if an officer, having devoted Iris h'fe to the military 
art, does not know about war at forty-three, he is not likely to 
learn much more about it later on. As Chief of Combined Opera¬ 
tions Lord Louis has shown rare powers of organisation and re- 
sourcefuliress. He is what-pedants notwithstanding-! wiU venture 
to call a "complete triphibian”-that is to say, a creature equally 
at home in three elements, earth, air, and water, and also well 
accustomed to fire. We all wish tlie new command and its com¬ 
mander full success in their novel, varied, and certainly most 
difficult task. 

« « # , 

I left Quebec by train, and arrived at the White House on 
September 1. Throughout the talks at Quebec, events had 
been marching forward in Italy. The President and I, as has 
been recorded elsewhere, had directed during ftiese critical 
days the course of the secret Armistice talks with the Badoglio 
Goveminent, and had also been following anxiously and 
closely the military arrangement for a landing on Italian soil. 

I deliberately prolonged my stay in the United States in order 
to be in close contact with our American friends at the critical 
moment in Italian affairs. On the day of my arrival in Wash- 
mgton, the first definite and official news was received that 
Badoglio had agreed to accept the surrender terms proposed 
by the Allies. The strategic arrangements debated at Quebec 
had of course been considered in the light of the possible 
itahan collapse, and this aspect was our main concern in these 
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While in Washington I attended several American Cabinets 
or their equivalent and was in close touch with leading Ameri- 
^ can personalities, Poor Hopkins at this time was very ill and 
had to retire for a complete rest to the Naval Hospital. The 
President was veiy anxious for me to keep a longstanding ap¬ 
pointment and receive an honorary degree at Harvard. It was 
to be an occasion for a public deckation to die world of 
Anglo-American unity and amity. On September 6,1 delivered 
my speech. The following extract may be printed here. 

To the youth of America, as to the youth of Britain, I say, 
You cannot stop.” There is no halting-place at this point. Ws 
have now reached a stage in the journey where there can he 
no pause. We must go on. It must be world anarchy or world 
order. Throughout all this ordeal and struggle which is character- 
, istic of our age you will find in the British Commonwealth and 
Empire good comrades to whom you are united by other ties 
besides those of state policy and public need. To a large extent 
they, are the ties of blood and history. Naturally I, a child of both 
worlds, am conscious of these. 

Law, language, literature-these are considerable factors. Com- 
: mon conceptions of what is right and decent, a marked regard for 

; fair play, e.specially to the weak and poor, a stern sentiment of im- 

r ^rUal justice, and above aU the love of personal freedom, or, as 

Kipling put it, Leave to live by no man’s leave underneath the 
law -these are common conceptions on both sides of the ocean 
, among the English-speaking peoples. We hold to these concep¬ 
tions as strongly as you do. 

: We do not war primarily with races as such. Tyranny is our foe. 

:: Whatever trapping or disguise it wears, whatever language it 
speaks, be it external or internal, we must for ever be on our 
. guard, ever^mobilised, ever vigilant, always ready to spring at its 

; tlumat. In al this we march together. Not only do we march and 

strive shoulder to shoulder at this moment, under the fire of the 
enemy on the fields of war or in the air, but also in those ^1^ ^ 
ot thought which are consecrated to tlie rights and the dismitv of 
" man. ^ 

I spoke about our Combined Staffs. 

At the present time we have in continual vigorous action the 
^ British and United States Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
which works immediately under the President and myself as repre- 
- sentative of the British War Cabinet. This Committee, with its 
e aborate organisation of Staff officers of every grade, disposes of 
all our resources, and in practice uses British and American troops, 
ships, aircraft, and munitions just as if tliey were the resources of 
a single state "or: nation. I would not say tliere are never diver¬ 
gences of view among these high professional authorities. It would 
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be unnatoal if there were not. Tliat is why it Is neces.sary to have | 
plenary meetings of principals every two or three months. Ail j 
these men now kow each otlier. They trust each other. They like f 
each other, and most of them have been at work together for a ! 
long time. When they meet, they thrash things out with gre,it ! 
candour and plain, blunt speech, but after a few days tire President | 
and I find ourselves furnished with sincere and united advice. | 
This is a wonderful system. There was nothing like it in the i 
last war. Tliere never has been anytliing like it between two iillies. ( 
It is reproduced in an even more tightly knit form at General j 
Eisenhower’s Headquarters in the Mediterranean, where eveiy- 
tlnng is completely intermingled and soldiers are ordered into 
battle by the Supreme Commander or his Deputy, General Alex¬ 
ander, without the slightest regard as to whether they are British, 
American, or Canadian, but simply in accordance with the fighting 
need. 

Now in my opinion it would be a most foolish and improvident 
act on the part of our two Governments, or either of them, to 
break up this smooth-running and immensely powerful machinery 
tire moment the war is over. For our own safety, as well as for the 
security of the rest of the world, we are bound to keep it working 
and in running order after the war-probably for a good many 
years, not only until we have set up some world arrangement to 
keep the peace, but until we know that it is an arrangement which 
will really give us that protection we must have from danger and 
aggression, a protection we have already had to seek across two 
vast world wars. 

Alas, imwisdora has already prevailed. 

* 8 » I 


I had, as usual, had an official summary of the Conference ! 
sent to the Dominion Prime Ministers. Field-Marshal Smuts ! 
was disappointed by the scale on which our plans were based 
and also by their apparent leisurely time-table, I alway.s, as 
fte reader knows, found great comfort in feeling that our 
mmds were in step. The cables that passed between us tlirow 
a true and intimate liglit upon the main issues of the war at j 
this milestone. It was no burden to me but a relief to dictate 
from my general body of knowledge acquired at the summit 
tuU explanations to one I knew so well. 


General Smuts to Prime Minister 31 ^3 

^ "'5^ personal mis- 

i ti rS ” “y “‘y feeling, 

you w U take your own initiative in the matter. 

While our Middle East campaign was conducted with conspicu¬ 


ous vigour from El Alamein to the end in Tunisia, I sense a slack¬ 
ening and tardiness in operations since then. It took us several 
months between Tunisia and the Sicilian landing, and there is now 
another strange pause after Sicily at a stage in our affairs when 
the urgency is very great. To compare die Anglo-American effort, 
with all our vast resourcas, with that of Bussia during the same 
period is to raise uncomfortable questions which must Occur to 
many otliers. Our comparative performance on land is insignificant 
and its speed very unsatisfactory. Tliere is much and constant 
boasting of our production effort, especially of the colossal Ameri¬ 
can production. And after almost two years of war the American 
fighting forces must be enormous. But still, the Russians account 
for the vast bulk of tlie Geiman Army on land. Shipping and other 
doubles account for this difference in part, but that is not the 
whole story. I have the uncomfortable feeling that the scale and 
speed of om' land operations leave much to be desired. Our Navy 
is acting up to its u.sual high standard, and our Air Force is mag¬ 
nificent. But almost all the honoms on land go to the Russians, and 
deservedly so, considering the scale and speed of their fighting and 
the magnificence of their strategy on a vast front. 

Surely our performance can be bettered and the comparison 
with Russia rendered less unffattering to us, To the ordinary man it 
must appear that it is Russia who is winning the war. If this im¬ 
pression continues, what will be our post-war world position com- 
paied with that of Russia? A tremendous shift in our world status 
may follow, and will leave Russia tlie diplomatic master of the 
world. This is both unnecessaiy and iinde.sirable, and would have 
especially bad reactions for the British Commonwealth. Unless 
we emerge from the war on terms of equality, our position will be 
both uncomfortable and dangerous, ... I do not yet kow what 
was being planned at Quebec, and assume the best programmes 
have been worked out and approved. But what about the rate of 
their execution? There is grave danger in delay, in tardiness of 
performance on our part. 

General Smuts to Prime Minister 3 Sept. 43 

After sending ray previous message criticising our war progress, 

I inu.st frankly expre.ss my disappointment with this Quebec plan 
as being an inadequate programme for the fifth year of tire war, 
and especially after the enormous change that has taken place in 
our war fortunes recently. Thi.s plan has only added to my mis¬ 
givings and fears for the future. It does no justice to tlie real 
strength of our position, and may gravely affect public morale as 
weU as future relations with Russia. We are capable of a much 
greater effort’ and should face the po.sition with greater boldness. 
In effect, the plan merely proposes to continue and increase the 
present bombing and anti-U-boat campaigns, to take Sardinia and 
Corsica and the Soutli of Italy and bomb northward from tliere. 
We are tlien to fight our way northward through Italy over dilfi- 
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cult mountainous terrain in a campaign which may take much time 
before we reach Northern Italy and the main German defence posi¬ 
tion. Next spring we shall cross the Channel in force if the air 
and niilitaty situation in France is favourable, and we may invade 
France from the south if only as a diversion. We leave the Balkans 
to the guerrillas, with air encouragement from us. 

So much for the West. In the East we do some island-hopping 
which may bring us up against the enemy’s main base in the 
Carolines some time towards the end of next year. The resources 
of the Dutch East Indies we leave meanwhile to the enemy while 
we make efforts to open tire Burma route and assist China as much 
as possible by air. Some undefined amphibious operations against 
Buitna are also Indicated. 

Bombing appears to me the only serious part of this plan. All the 
rest is still on a small scale, similar to what we have been doing 
for tlie last couple of years. Surely this would not be a serious 
effort for tlris stage of the war nor a proper use of our greatly 
improved war position. If by the end of 1944 we have done no 
better than merely nibble at the enemy’s main positions, we may 
experience a dangerous revulsion of opinion, and rightly so. It 
would compare most unfavourably with the grand effort and 
achievement of Bussia, who may conclude that her suspicions of us 
are justified. 

In the absence of inner Staff information, it is difficult for me 
to suggest alternative plans, but I feel convinced that we can and 
should do much more and better than the Quebec plan, which 
would unduly drag out and prolong the war, with all the attendant 
risks and possibilities I have indicated in my former message. The 
bombing policy, the anti-U-boat campaip, and the large-scale 
attack across the Channel I approve. But in the Mediterranean we 
should take Sardinia and Corsica and immediately attack in North 
Italy without fighting our way all up the peninsula. We should 
iramedately take Southern Italy and move on to the Adriatic, and 
from a suitable point there launch a real attack on the Balkans and 
set its resiurgent forces going. This will bring Turkey into the 
picture and carry our Fleet into the Black Sea, where we shall 
join hands with Russia, supply her, and enable her to attack 
Hitler’s fortress itself from the east and .southeast. With the vast 
change in the war situation on the Ru.ssian Front, I do not think 
this too ambitious a programme to work to. . . . 

After consideration, I replied to Smuts; 

hlme Minister to Field-Marshal Smuts 5 Sept. 43 

Your two telegrams. 

The invasion of the toe of Italy now begun is of course only the 
prelude to a far heavier attack which is Imminent, and will, if suc¬ 
cessful, produce consequences of a far-reaching character. We hope 
presently to open a heavy front across Italy as far north as we can 
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get. Such a front will absorb about twenty divisions from the 
Mediterranean, and may require reinforcement if selected for 
counter-attack by the enemy. 

2. I have always been most anxious to come into tlie Balkans, 
whiA are already doing so well.^* We shall have to see how the 
fighting in Italy develops before committing ourselves beyond 
Commandos, agents, and supplies, but the whole place is aflame, 
and with the defection of the twenty-four Italian divisions scattered 
n the Balkans, who have ceased to fight and now only try to get 
home, It may well be tliat the Germans will be forced to retire 
to the line of the Save and the Danube. . . . 

3. I think it better not to demand entry into the war by Turkey i 
at this present time, as the forces with which we should have to I 
figlit are more usefuUy employed in the Central Mediterraneami 

Ihe question may be put to Turkey later in tile year. ? 

4. In spite of these serious needs and projects in 4e Mediter- ' 
ranean, which strain our resources to the full, we have to find 
seven divisions from that theatre from November on for the 
build-up of Operation "Overlord” in the spring of 1944. For this 
purpose every personnel ship which can he gathered, apart from 
those used by the United States in the Pacific, is being employed 
in tlie ceaseless transportation of American troops and air forces. 
None of our ships have been idle this year, and yet there are so 
far only two pertain divisions in England. It is not physically 
possible to make a larger concentration by the date mentioned. We 
shall be able to match the American expedition with a nearly equal 
force of British divisions, but after the initial assault the build-up 
must be entirely American, as I am completely at the end of man¬ 
power resources, and even now have to ask tlie Americans to 
interrupt the movement of field troops in order to send over soma 
tousands of engineers to help make the installations and estab- 
lislimeiits required for the gathering of their trans-Atlantic aimy. 

0 . These projects in Europe, together with the air offensive and 
the sea war, completely absorb all our resources of man-power and 
of ship-power. This fact most be faced, There is no comparison 
with our conditions and those prevailing in Russia, where the 
whole strength of a nation of nearly two hundred million, less war 
losses, long-organised into a vast national army, is deployed on a 
^o-thousand-miles land front. This again is a fact which must be 
faced. 

6.1 think it inevitable that Russia will be die greatest land 
Power in the world after this war, which will have rid her of the 
two military Powers, Japan and Germany, who in our lifetime have 
inflicted upon her such heavy defeats, I hope however tihat the 
fratenid asiiociatlon” of the British Commonwealth and the 
United States, together with sea- and air-power, may put us on 

MiSrlSSS with my Rcnewl policy as so often 

my , volumes. I did not mean “come into tl>e Balkans” with an 
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cood terms and in a friendly balance with Russia at least for the 
period of rebuilding. Further than that I cannot see with mortal 
eye, and I am not as yet fully informed about the celestial tele- 
gcopss* 

7. In the East we British have no shortages of forces, but have 
tlie'same difficulty of coming into action as the United States in 
the Atlantic and also in the Pacific. The shipping stringency rules 
aU oversea and amphibious action, and for the rest, in Burma there 
are the jungles, the mountains, and the fact that more than half 
ffie year is swamped by the monsoon. However, a vigorous cam¬ 
paign has been set on foot. I brought young Wingate to Quebec, 
and he is being raised from a Brigadier to a Corps Commaudoi, 
with powerful jungle forces adapted to the purpose being formed 
with Sie utmost speed for an attack in the first montli of next year. 
The appointment of Mountbatten heralds an amphibious opera¬ 
tion of novels and far-reaching scope which I am pressing with 
all possible energy, the details of which I will unfold to you when 
we meet. 

8, Believe me, my dear friend, I am not at all vexed at your two 
telegrams of criticism. I am confident that if we were together for 
two or three days, I could remove such of your anxieties as are 
not inherent inexorable facts. Night and day I press for greater 
speed in action and less cumbrousness in organisation. I am 
waiting this side of the Atlantic pending the ItaBan coup and its 
repercussions, but I expect to be home when Parliament meets, and 
hope to find you at least approaching our shores, 

Smuts was to some extent reassured by this full statement. 
“Your telegram,” he said, “has come as a great relief. It makes 
clear that the Italian expedition of twenty divisions would 
cover the whole peninsula and constitute another real front.” 
But he added a day later; 

Field-Marshal Smuts to Frime Minister 9 Sept, 43 

I suggest that our victories in the Mediterranean should he fol¬ 
lowed up in Italy and the Balkans instead of our. now adopting a 
cross-Channel plan, which means switiching onto a new theatre 
requiring very large forces and involving grave risks unless mucii 
more dr softening has taken place. Preparations for the Channel 
plan should be slowed down or put into temporary cold storage 
w^e the boinbing campaign is intensified to prepare for eventual 
imiitary knock-out. 

__ This last suggestion required immediate correction from me ( 
“ our two minds were to continue to work haimoniously on ! 
me problem from independent angles. Smuts alone, and fnr | 
from Washnglon. could not know the atmosphere and pro- ! 

portions which governed our collective thought 
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There can be no question whatever of breaking airangements 
we have made with United States for "Overlord.” The extra ship- 
ping available in consequence of U-boat waifare slackening and 
c ? I® probably enable us to increase bulld-up 

of Avdanche the expedition to Italy]. I hope you wiU realise 
that British loyalty to Overlord” is keystone of arch of Anglo- 
toican co-operation. Personally I think enough forces exist for 
both hands to be played, and I believe this to be the right strategy. 

Meanwhile, the invasion of Italy had begun. At dawn on 
September 3, the SHi British and 1st Canadian Divisions of 
the Eighth Army crossed the Sfaits of Messina.^ PracticaUy 
no opposition was encountered. Reggio was speedily taken, 
and tlie advance began along the narrow and hiUy mads of 
Calabria. 

The Gormans [cabled Alexander on September 6] are fighting 
dieir rearguard action more by demolitions than by fire, . . ■ 
While in Reggio this morning there was not a warning sound to be 
heard or a hostile plane to be seen. On tlie contrary, on this lovely 
summer day naval craft of aU types were plying backward and 
forward between Sicily and the mainland, carrying men, stores, 
and miimtions. In its lively setting it was more lie a regatta in 
peace-time than a serious operation of war. 

In a few days the divisions of the Eighth Army had reached 
Locri and Rosamo, while an infantry brigade, landed by sea 
at Pizzo, found only the tail of the retreating Germans. There 
was little fighting, but the advance was severely delayed by ■ 
toe physical difliculties of the country, demolitions carried out 
by the enemy, and his small but skilfully handled rearguards. 

Prime Minister to General Alexander 7 Sept. 43 

u your telegrams about operations in the toe of 

Italy. Please tell me exactly what the move of airborne division 
0 seize Rome involves, and where it fits into your programme. 
We are aU fully in favour of the bold policy proposed, although 

we have to take details on trust, , 

2. I am also deeply interested in your mention of Taranto. 
About when do you propose doing this? 

3. ^1 am Still very much concerned about build-up after "Ava¬ 
lanche. Surely if you can get the port of Naples into working 
order, you should be able to push in two divisions a week, Let me 
know the order in which you propose to bring our army into 

gygSss map, "Souths Italy Operatiraia September-Deceraber 1943 /' page 
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Italy. When do the New Zealanders, Poles, 4th Indian, and 1st 
Armoured, and other really high-class divisions come into action? 
It seems you will have to hold a front at least as large as that In 
final stages of Tunis-i.e., about a hundred and seventy miles- 
and one never can tell if, given time, Germans may not bring a 
real punch to bear upon that front. 

4. I am waiting here with the President to judge results of 
“Avalanche,” and thereafter returning home. I hope however to 
come out to you in the first half of October, and General Marshall 
will come from America. I shall have some important things to 
tell you then. 

Alexander replied ihat the Italian Government, being un¬ 
able to amiounce the Armistice, had forced him to make cer¬ 
tain changes. The 82d United States Airborne Division could 
not be flown in to the Rome area as no arrangement for its 
reception had been made by the Italians, and the Germans 
were thought to be in occupation of the airfields. “Avalanche” 
would go in as planned, except that no aiihorne forces would 
take part. About three thousand soldiers of the 1st Airborne 
Division had sailed in naval ships for Taranto, and should ar¬ 
rive there on September 9. It was impossible to say what re¬ 
ception they would receive. By opening the port of Taranto 
early, he hoped to increase the build-up into Italy. 

At the same time our efforts to seize lUiodes and other 
islands in the Aegean began. Later chapters will tell the tale, 

In the White House the President and I sat talking after 
dinner in his study, and Admiral Pound came to see us upon 
a naval point. The President asked him several quesbons 
about the general aspects of the war, and I was pained to see 
that my trusted naval friend had lost the outstanding matter- 
of-fact precision which characterised him. Both the President 
and I were sure he was very ill. Next morning, Poimd came to 
see me in ray big bed-sitting-room and said abruptly, "Prime. 
Minister, I have come to resign. I have had a stroke and ray 
right side is largely paralysed. I thought it would pass off, hut 
It gets worse every day and I am no longer fit for duty." I at 
once accepted the First Sea Lord’s resignation, and expressed 
my profound sympathy for his breakdown in. health. I told 
him he was relieved at that moment from all responsibility, 
and urged him to rest for a few days and then come home 
with me in the Renown. He was completely master of him¬ 
self, and his whole manner was instinct with dignity. As soon 
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as he left the room, I cabled to the Admiralty placing Admiral 
Syfret in responsible charge from that moment pending the 
appomtment of a new First Sea Lord. 

# « « 

On September 9, we held a formal conference with the 
Presiderit at tlie White House. The Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and the Chief of the Air Staff had flown back 
to London some days before, and I was accompanied by 
FieliLMarshal Dill, Ismay, and the three representabves of 
tlie British Chiefs of Staff in Washington. The President 
brought ^th him Leahy, MarshaU, King, and Arnold. A num- 
hereof telegrams about the Italian Fleet coming over to us 
made an agreeable introduction. I ei^ressed the hope that the 
Italian Fleet would be treated wit respect by io Allies 
wherever it might arrive. i 

In preparabon for this raeetingj I had prepared a memoran- f 
dum to the President, which I had submitted to him earlier I 
m the day. He asked me to read it out, and Uiought it would 
make a basis for our discussion, 

9 Sept. 43 

It would surely bo conveniont before we separate to have a 
plenary meeting of tiie Combined Chiefs of Staff in order to take 
stock of the new world situabon which will arise on the assump- 
bon that bie present battle for Naples and Rome is successful and 
that the Germans retreat to the fine of the Apennines or tlie Po. 

1 we gain not only that fleet, 

but the British Fleet, which has hitherto contained it Ihis very 
teaiy addition to our naval power should be used at the earHest 
rt the war against Japan. I have asked 

the First Sea Lord to discuss with Admiral King the movement of 
a powerful Brlbsh battle squadron, with cruisers and ancillarie.s. 
to the Indian Ocean via the Panama Canal and the Pacific. We 
need a strong Eastern Fleet based on Colombo during the am- 
phibhius operabons next year. I should be very glad if it were 
found possible for this fleet to servo under the American Pacific 
Conmand and put in at least four months of useful fighting in the 

IndianOcean station. We cannot afford 
to have idle ships. I do not bow however how the arrival of such 
relirforcements would enable the various tasks assigned to United 
i“,the Pacific to be aupented. Apart from strategy, 
from the standpoint of high policy His Mafesly's Goveroment 
would deshe to participate in the Pacific war in order to give such 
measme of assistance as is in their power, not only to their Ameri- 
can Allies^ but on account of the obligations to Australia and New 
^aland. Such a movement of our ships to and through the Pacific 
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would undoubtedly exercise a demoralising effect upon Japan, who 
must now be conscious of the veiy great addition of naval weight 
thrust against her, and besides this it would surely give satisfaction 
in the United States as being proof positive of British resolve to 
take an active and vigorous part to tlie end in the war against 
Japan. 

3. The public must be gradually led to realise what we and our 
Combined Staffs have so fully in mind, namely, die conversion of 
Italy into an active agent against Germany. Altliough we could 
not recognise Italy as an ally in the full sense, we have agreed she 
is to be allowed to work her passage, and that useful service 
against the enemy will not only be aided but recompensed, Should 
fighting break out between Italians and Germans, the public | 
prejudices will very rapidly depart, and in a fortnight or so matters 
may be ripe, if we can so direct events, for an Italian declaration 

of war against Germany. The question of the Italian flag flying 
from Italian ships, and even some arrangement of Italians man¬ 
ning those vessels under British or American control, requires con¬ 
sideration. Tile whole problem of handling and getting tho utmost 
use out of tlie Italian Navy requires review now on a high level. 

4, On the over-all assumption of a decisive victory in the Naples 
area, we are, I presume, agreed to march nortliward up the Italian 
peninsula until we come up .against tlie main German po.sition8. 

If die Italians are everywhere favourable and their Army comes 
over to help, the deployment of at least a dozen Italian divisions 
will be of great advantage in holding tho front across Italy and 
in permitting relief of Allied forces. If, after the batde of Naples 
is over, wo ai'e not seriously resisted south of the main German 
line, we ought not to be long getting up against it with light 
forces, and I should hope that by the end of the year at tho latest 
we should be confronting it in M strength. If sooner, then better. 
There can be no question of whittling down “Overlord." Wo must 
not forget at this juncture our agreement to begin moving the 
seven divisions away in succession from the beginning of Novem¬ 
ber. All die more important is it to bring Italian divisions into tho 
lino, and our State policy should be adapted to procure this end. 

5.1 have been contemplating the 1944 campaign in the flght 
of these new possibilities, and I ronialn strongly convinced that 
we should be very chary of advancing northward beyond the nar¬ 
row part of the Italian peninsula. Of course, if tlie Germans retreat 
to the Alps another situation is presented, but failing that, it 
would seem beyond our strength, having regard to the requii'ements 
of “Overlordi" to broaden out into the plains of Lombardy, We 
have also to consider that the Germans, working on interior lines, 
may perhaps bring a heavier force to bear upon our front In 
Italy than we shall have tliere at the end of the year. The po.®!- 
bility of a strong German counter-attack cannot be excluded, I 
should like it to be considered whether we should noL when we 
come up against tlie main German position, conslmct a strong 


fortified line of our own, properly sited in depth. Italian military 
labour could be used on a large scale for tliis purpose. Italian 
troops could naturally take part in defending the line, Thus by 
the spring we should be able in this theatre either to make an 
offensive if die enemy were weak, and anyhow to threaten one, or, 
on the other hand, stand on the defensive, using our air-power, 
which will in tlie meanwhile have been built up, from behind our 
fortified line, and divert a portion of our troops for action else¬ 
where, either to the west or to the east, I hope this may he studied 

6. We are both of us acutely conscious of the great importance 
of tho Balkan situation. We should make sure that the Mediter¬ 
ranean High Command, absorbed in its present batde, does not 
overlook tho needs of the patriot forces there. The problem of 
tho Italian forces requires immediate study. The orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chiof Middle East, General Wilson, published today, 
are well conceived for tlie moment, but we require to see more 
clearly exactly what is intended. On the assumption tiiat the 
Italians can be drawn into die war against Germany, far-reaching 
possibilities seem to be open, Ihere is .surely no need for us to 
work from the bottom of the Balkans upwards. If we can get an 
agreement between tho patriots and the Italian troops, it should 
be possible to open quite soon one or more good ports on the 
Dalmatian coa.st, enabling munitions and supplies to be .sent in by 
ship and all forces that will obey our orders to be raised to good 
fighting condition. Tho German situation in aU this theatre will 
become most precarious, especially from the point of view of 
supplies. When the defensive line across Nordiern Italy has been 
completed, it may be possible to spare some of our own forces 
assigned to the Mediterranean theatre to emphasise a movement 
north and northeastward from the Dalmatian ports. For the mo¬ 
ment die utmost efforts should be put forth to organise the attack 
upon the Germans throughout the Balkan peninsula and to supply 
agents, arms, and good direction. 

7, La.stly, the question of islands ts now ripe for consideration. 
Sardinia, I imagine, will come over immediately, though we may 
have to send some help to the Italians in procuring the disarma¬ 
ment of any German units there. In Corsica the Germans have 
perhaps already been overcome, but surely here is the place for a 
French expedition. Even if only one division could be sent by the 
French National Committee, die Island could probably be quicHy 
liberated, and diere is litde doubt that its manhood would enable 
at least another division or two to be raised locally, General 
Wilson’s telegram about (be operations against Hhodes and oAet 
islands in the Dodecanese is all right so far as it goes, but I am 
not satisfied that suJficient use Is being made under the present 
conditioas of the forces in the Middle East. I am making an im¬ 
mediate inquiry into the exact location of all troops above bat¬ 
talion strength, hoping that improvised expeditionary forces and 
garrisons may be provided for various minor ventures. 
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8. We must expect far-reaching reactions in Bulgaria, Rumania, 
and Hungary, and tliess again may produce a movement from the 
Turk without our having to make any request or incur any obliga¬ 
tion. All this again requires military and political consideration 
on the high level, and I feel that we should do well to take a pre- 
liminaiy survey this afternoon if you are agreeable. 

There was wide agreement in piineiple between us all along 
the lines set foith in the above note, and the Staffs concerted 
the necessary action in the days that followed. 

The next day the President left Washington for his home 
at Hyde Park, He asked me to use the White House not only 
as a residence but for any conference I might wish to hold, 
either with the British Empire representatives who had gath¬ 
ered in Washington or with the United States war chiefs, and 
not to hesitate to call another plenary meeting should I deem 
it necessary. I availed myself fully of these generous facilities. 
Accordingly, as there was a general desire to take stock of the 
rapid movement of events in Italy and of the progress of the 
fierce and critical battle for Naples, I convened another meet¬ 
ing at the White House on September II, at which I presided 
myself. The United States were represented by Admiral 
Leahy, General Marshall, Admiral King, General Arnold, 
Harry Hopkins, Averell Hairiman, and Lew Douglas, I 
brought with me Dill and Ismay, and our three representatives 
on the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

All current matters were discussed. General Marshall re¬ 
ported the conditions in the Naples area, and the rapid rein¬ 
forcement of the German divisions. General Arnold men¬ 
tioned that we had now nearly three thousand operative 
aircraft engaged over Italy, which, he said, was more than the 
whole German Air Force on all fronts. I directed attention 
to fte lamentable proposals for building up our forces on the 
mainland. I had been, I said, horrified to see the figure of 
only twelve divisions to be achieved by December 1. It was 
vitally important to accelerate the growth of the army in Italy 
by every possible division. Even the arrival of one division a 
fortnight earlier might make a serious difference. General 
Marshall entirely agreed and said that everything should be 
done. 

^ He then told us about the brillihntly successful air landings 
by the United States Air Force in the South Pacific theatre. 
As a result of their descent in the Markham Valley, combined 


-> or eigm to ten thousand 

Japanese W been vntoally isolated, American troops were 
poundmg Salamaua and w'ere dose to Lae. Airfields should 
soon be m om possession from which the enemy airfields could 
c’hwHnn ™ ^ change the whole sea 

L Sir ™ “ 

It was an bonm to me to preside over this conference of 

authorities m the Conned Boom of the Wliite House, and it 
seemed to be an event in Anglo-American histor>». 
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The Battle of Salerno 

A Homeward Voyage 


Anglo-American Descent upon Salerno-Stubborn German Resist- 
ance-Taranto Selzed-We Embark on the “Renown‘’-Alex- 
ander on the Spot-Contacts with Stalin and Eisenhower- 
Progress of the Batile-Alexander’s Reports-The Victory Gained 
-Mary and the Wave-Naples Taken-My Telegram to Eisen¬ 
hower of September IS-lnterchanges with the Commanders- 
A Pause to Consolidate. 


O N THE NIGHT OF SEPTEMBER 8, Alexander sent me his 
“Zip” message. As die Allied armada approached the 
Salerno beaches that evening, they heard the announcement 
from the British broadcast of the Italian surrender. To men 
keyed up for battle the news came as a shock, which for the 
moment relaxed the tension and had an unfortunate psycho¬ 
logical effect. Many thought that on the morrow their task 
would be a walkover. Officers at once strove to correct any 
such impression, pointing out that whatever the Italians might 
do there would certainly be strong resistance from German 
forces. There was a sense of anticlimax. Nevertheless, as Ad¬ 
miral Cunningham remarked, to have withheld the existence 
of the Armistice would have been a breach of faith with the 
Italian people. 

Covered by a strong British fleet the assault convoys en¬ 
tered the Gulf of Salerno 'with only minor air attack. The 
enemy was aware of their approach, but he could not telDl, 
until the last moment, where the blow would fall. 

The landing of the Fifth Army, commanded by General 
Clark, began before dawn. The assault was delivered by the 
Vlth United States Corps, and the British Xth Corps, with 
British Commandos and United States Rangers on the north¬ 
ern fianlc. The convoys had been sighted at sea, and General 
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Eisenhower's broadcast of the previous evening caused tlie 
German troops in the neighbourhood to act immediately. Dis¬ 
arming the Italians, they took over the whole defence them¬ 
selves, and made good use of the advantage which modern 
weapons give to the defence in the early stages of a landing. 
Our men were met by well-aimed fire as they waded ashore, 
and they suffered heavily. It was difficult to provide proper 
air-cover for them, as many of our fighters were operating at 
extreme range from Sicily, but these were reinforced by car¬ 
rier-borne aircraft. 

Once across the beaches, the Vlth United States Goips 
made good progress, and by tlie night of the llth had ad¬ 
vanced as much as ten miles, 'with their right flank bent back 
to the sea. The British corps met stiffer opposition. They sue-' 
ceeded in taking Salerno and Battipaglia. The Montecoivino 
airfield also fell into our hands, but, as it remained under 
enemy fire, it could not provide the sorely needed refuelling 
ground for our fighters. The Germans reacted very quickly. 
Their troops opposing the Eighth Army, which was toiling its 
way up the toe of Itdy, were brought at all speed to die new 
battle. From the north came the greater part of three divisions. 
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from the east a regiment of pai'achutists.^ Our own reinforce¬ 
ment was much slower, as shipping, especially small craft, 
was scarce. The Geiman Aii' Force, though weakened by their 
losses in Sicily, made an intense effort, and their new radio- 
controlled and glider bombs caused losses to our shipping. 
All the resources of tlie Allied Air were turned on to hamper 
the approach of enemy reinforcements and blast their concen¬ 
trations. Warships steamed into Salerno Bay to give the sup¬ 
port of their heaviest guns. The Eighth Army was spurred on 
hy Montgomery to gain contact with the hard-pressed Fifth, 
All this helped, and in the opinion of a highly placed German 
officer the eclipse of the Luftwaffe and the lack of any de¬ 
fence against naval bombardment were decisive. 

# « 0 

While the Salemo battle was raging, a remarkable stroke 
was made upon Taranto, for which not only Alexander, but 
Admiral Cunningham, on whom fell the brunt of execution, 
deserve the highest credit for well-run risks. This first-class 
port was capable of serving a whole army. The Italian sur¬ 
render which now broke upon us seemed to Alexander to 
justify daring. There were no transport aircraft to lift the 
British 1st Airborne Division, nor any ordinary shipping to 
carry it by sea. Six thousand of these picked men were em¬ 
barked on British warships, and on September 9, the day of 
the landing on Salerno beaches, the Royal Navy steamed 
boldly into Taranto Harbour and deposited the troops ashore, 
unopposed. One of our cruisers, which struck a mine and sank, 
was our only naval loss.2 

« « « 


It bad been planned that I and those of our party who had 
pot already flown to England should go home by sea, and 
the Renown awaited us at Halifax. I broke the train journey 
to say good-bye to President Roosevelt, and was thus with 
him at Hyde Park when the Battle of Salemo began, I re- 
. sunned my train journey on the night of the 12th, to reach 
Halik^on the morning of the 14th. The various reports wliich 
reached me on the journey, as well as the newspapers, made 
me deeply anxious. Evidently a most critical and protracted 

is Italia, divisions on September 8 

was libiS*8t¥armto! rad Alexander, that 

Europe since ourSiS fi™FZoe; ‘^® “ A™" 
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struggle was m progress. My concern was all the greater be- 

landing, 

and felt ypecid responsibility for its success. Surprise, vio- 
lenoe, and speed are ihe essence of all amphibious landings. 
Mter die first twenty-four hours the advantage of sea-poWer 
m striking where you will may well have vanished, fce 

tewlirdT T ten thousand. My mind 

travelled back over the years. I thought of General Stopford 

tiiree days on die beach at Suvla Bay in W15 

£ divisions^from the 

hne.s at Bulair to the hitherto undefended hatdefield. I had 

General Auchinleck had 
remained at his Headquarters in Cairo surveying orthodoxly 
from die summit and cenrte the wide and varied sphere of his 
command, while the batde, on which everything turned was 
being decided against him in the Desert. I had die gritest 
confidence m Alexander, but all the same I passed a paS 
day whi^ our train rumbled forward through the lemni 

sage for Alexander, feeling sure he would not resent it. It was 
not sent tiU after I had sailed. 

Pnme Minister to General Almnder 14 Sept. 43 

I hope you are watching above all the battle of “Avalanche" 
which dominates everything. None of the commanders eSd 
® *^;;scale batde before. The Battle of Suvla Bay was 
lost because Ian Har^ton was advised by his C.G.S to remain 
at a remote central point where he would know everything Had 
he been on die spot he could have saved the show. AtSsdltancp 
L pretend to judge, buU f el fi mfS 

9 wir T of mine from the past. ^ 

baL%p£“"‘'‘ Ik' 

3. Ask for anything you want, and I will make allocation of 

Smtir ®tlier , 

His answer was prompt and comforting, 

Gfflerrf Almnde, (Silem) to Pdm MUHer (a sS) 

J M OT-e you will be glri to know that I have abaady anlM- 

Ki-aT PosslUe u tafg 

nea dayl"^” ‘ '-il d«ided in 
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I was also relieved to learn that Admiral Cunningham had 
not hesitated to hazai'd his battleships close inshore in sup- 
port of Ae Army. On the 14th, he sent up the Wmpife and 
Valiant, which had just arrived at Malta conducting to sur¬ 
render the main body of the Italian Fleet. Next day they were 
in action, and their accurate air-directed bombardment with 
heavy guns impressed both friend and foe and greatly con¬ 
tributed to the defeat of the enemy. Unhappily, on the after¬ 
noon of the 16th die Warspite was disabled by a new type of 
glider bomb, about which we had heard something, and were 
to learn more. 

15 Sept. 43 

Prim Minister (at sea) to Admiral Cunningham (Algiers) 

I am very glad you have put in the Warspite and Valiant, as 
importance of battle fully justifies exceptional action. 

Please give them my best wishes. 

The following also came in:, 

Premier Stalin to President Franklin D, Roosevelt 14 Sept. 43 
and to Prime Minister Churchill 

I have received your message of September 10. I congratulate 
you with new successes, and especially with the landing at Naples. 
There is no doubt, that the successful landing at Naples and break 
between Italy and Germany will deal one more blow upon 
Hitlerite Germany and will considerably facilitate the actions of 
the Soviet armies at the Soviet-German front. For the time being 
the offensive of the Soviet troops is successfully developing. I 
think that we shall be in a position to achieve more successes 
within the next two-three weeks. It is possible that we shall have 
recaptured Novorossisk within the next few days. 

* » 

It was a relief to board the Renom, The splendid ship lay 
alongside the quay, Admiral Pound was already on board, hav¬ 
ing come through direct from Washington. He bore himself 
as erect as ever, and no one looking at him would have 
dreamed that he was stricken. I invited him to join us at ray 
table on thehomeward voyage, but he said he would prefer 
toTafcedus meals in his cabin with his Staff officer. Within 
half an hour we sailed, and for the next six days we zigzagged 
our way across the ocean. 

All the time ihe battle at Salerno went on. The telegrams 
bowed m. Alexander was kind enough to keep me f Jy in- 
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formed, and his vivid messages can be read in their relation 
to the whole event. 

General Alexander to Prime Minister (at sea) 16 Sept. 43 
I have just returned from an extensive tour of the Fifth Army 
front. I saw both corps commanders, all division commanders, and ' 
several front-line brigades. Although I am not entirely happy 
about the situation, I am happier than I was twenly-four hours 
ago, tor tlie following reasons: 

1 - 3 ? ^ night of 

11ns has given us time to improve our position somewhat, 
rest for very ejffiausted troops, and get some reinforcements of men 
and matenal in. Eighth Army are also drawing nearer. I have 
also been able to cheer them up and issue certain direcHons, of 
wfnch the following are most important. Hold what we have 
gained; at all cost consolidating key positions by digging, wiring, 
and n^ng. Reorganise scattered and mixed units and forma¬ 
tions. Form local reserves and as strong a mobile reserve as possi¬ 
ble. Inform troops of rapid approach of Eighth Artny and flow of 
reinforcements now arriving day and night. Present weakness is 
Ldue toj Mowing. Germans have been able to concentrate strong 
forces quicker tlian we have been able to build up .suicient 
forces to hold what had been, gained in first rush. Gennans hold 
most ot the doi^ating features and overlook us onto the beach. 
Our troops are tired. Tliere is very little depth anywhere; we have 
temporarily lost the initiative. Last night our Air dropped a para- 
chute battalion behind enemy lines in Avellino area. Air flew in 
1600 men of the 82d Division last night. I have arranged with the 
mvy to bnng 1500 British infptry reinforcements from Philippe- 
vme m cruisers; these should be here in under forty-eight hours. 

I have speeded up arrival of 3d United States Division, which will 
start landing on 18th. 

First elements of 7th Armoured Division arrive tonight, but 
wril take few days to disembark and concentrate. One infantry 
brigade also arrives tonight, We have just completed tbfee land- 
mg-strips, and Spitfires are now operating from Salerno and neigh- 

whole of the air forces are concentrated on this battle ai'ea. 
We shall regain the initiative and start to gain key points as soon 
as we are strong enough to do so. God’s blessing on our enterprise 
and a little luck will ensure success to our arms, 

Prime Minister (at sea) to General Alexander 16 Sept, 43 
, My feeling about “Avalanche” is expressed in Foch’s TnaviWj 
Cramponnez partout. Ihe Navy are quite right to throw their 
heavy ships in, for this is a battle of far-reaching significance. My 
feeling is you are going to win. 
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Pfime Ministor to Genetcl Ahxsndef 17 Sept 43 

I am veiy glad to feel you have talcen a personal grip of “Ava¬ 
lanche” position. I had, as you know, been worried about rate of 
"Avalanche” build-up. It is great news that Montgomeiy expects { 
to bring Eighth Army into action on 17th. j 

2. It is right to use the battleships in the inshore squadron in 
view of favourable naval balances. 

3. Every good wish. Please continue to keep me infonned. I am 
in mid-ocean, but can receive fully at all hours. 

For three critical days the issue hung in the balance. Bat- 
tipagiia was lost, but the 56th Division, though weakened by 
heavy losses, succeeded in stopping a further drive thence 
to the sea. On the front of the Vlth United States Corps the 
enemy, taking advantage of the thinly held gap between that 
corps and the British, turned in from the north, crossed the 
river Sele, and threatened to reach the landing-beaches behind 
the Americans. They were stopped only just in time by the 
defence of the American batteries. The Allied line was held 
by the narrowest of margins. The 45th United States Divi¬ 
sion, which had been held in reserve on board their ships, was 
now in full action on the Vlth Corps front. Reinforcements 
were beginning to arrive. Our 7th Annoured Division and die 
82d United States Airborne Division came in by sea and air. 
After six days of bitter fighting, in which we suffered moments 
of grave hazard, the Germans failed to throw us back into the 
sea. On the ISth, Kesselring realised he could not succeed. 
Pivoting bis right on the high ground above Salerno, he 
began to swing his whole line back. On the 18th, the Fifth 
and Eighth Aimies joined hands. We had won. 

General Almnder to Prim Minister {at sea) 18 Sept 43 

The general situation continues to improve, and the initiative 
is passing to us. There have been several strongish attacks against 
Xth British Corps in north, but all diese have been repulsed. On 
Vlth Corps front Americans are on offensive, and fi gtHng is stfU 
going on in Aitavilla. As you know, Fifth Army and Eighth Army 
patrols have joined hands. The 7th Annoured Division are getting 
ashore well; 1500 infantry reinforcements for Xth Corps arrived 
last dght. American reinforcement of about 1600 due to arrive 
in a day or two. The 3d United States Division starts disemlmrk- 
ing tomorrow evening. The build-up of ammunition and supplies 
is satisfactory. .Eighth Army are advancing on Aluetta and Potenza, 
but up to writing I have not received [any] report as to the 
Jocatioa of their spearheads. The 1st British Airborne Division, in 
Taranto area, are, active, and have joined hands with the Cana¬ 
dians, but are too weak to do more than harass the Germans. 
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The 78th Infantry Division is due to start unloading at Taranto 
on September 22, and the 8th Indian Division at Brindisi on Sep¬ 
tember 23. My immediate aim is to build up three strong fighting 
groups; Fix A United States Army in Salerno area, Eighth Army in 
centre, British Vth Corps under Eightli Army in Taranto area, 
hrom these firm bases we shall advance northward, and I have 
ted a direcHve to the following effect: Fifth Aimy to pivot on 
of Salerno and secure the heights about AveUino. 
Eighth Army to secure Potenza area. Next objectives will be FifA 
Army to secure port of Naples, Eighth Army the airfields in Foggia 
area. I do not wish to mislead you by being overoptimistio, but I 
am satlshed that we now have the situation in hand, and will be 
able to carry out our future operations according to plan. 

As we reached the Clyde, decisive news arrived from Alex¬ 
ander. 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 19 Sept. 43 

I can say with full confidence that the whole situation has 
changed in our favom- and that the initiative has passed to us. . . . 

I am rejoining my main Headquarters at Syracuse tomorrow. | 

On September 21 I sent my congratulations to General 
Eisenhower, and asked him to convey my compliments to 
General Clark. 

Prime Minister to General Eisenhower (Algiers) 21 Sept. 43 

I congratulate you on the victorious landing and deployment 
nortoward of our armies. As tlie Duke of Wellington said of the 
Battle ot Waterloo, “It was a damned close-run thing,” but your 
policy of running risks has been vindicated. If you diink fit, send a 
message from mo on to Clark, who from ^ I hear has done 
wonders. We certainly do work together in a way never before 
seen among allies. 

2. It does seem to me most desirable, if you could manage it 

to push more French troops into Corsica and to put a substantial 
detactoent of British or American troops into Sardinia. As we 
now have good harbours for disembarkation, they need not be 
combat-loaded, but their presence will animate the Italian troops 
and the French and local patriots. ^ 

3. We are backing you up all we can about working with thej 
Italian Gove^ent, and I am pretty sure aU will go as you wish itJ 

4. _ Field-Marshal Smuts will be in Cairo Monday, September 27, 
staying viuth Casey, and will be in your theatre about four days 
later on his way here. He possesses my entire confidence, and 
werythmg can be discussed with him with the utmost freedom. 
He will stay some months in London, taking up his fuU duties 
as a member of the British War Cabinet. He will carry great 
weight here with public opinion. I shaU be grateful if he 
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treated with the utmost consideration. He is a magnificent man and 
one of my most cherished friends. 

# « ® 

Our six-day voyage would have been less pleasant if I had 
bown what was happening to some of my children. Randolph 
had been in Malta on a few days’ leave from his Commando 
in the early days of September. Here he met Brigadier Lay- 
coclc, who was a great friend of his and mine. Laycock, who 
knew what was going to happen, said, “There is going to be 
a show for the Commandos. Would you like to come?” So 
Randolph went with him, and was closely engaged tlu’ough- 
out the battle. 

Mary had an adventure of a different kind. Tlie Renown 
was slanting across a fairly rough sea when one of the officers 
suggested a walk on the quarterdeck. This, as he should have 
bown, was forbidden on account of the zigzags, which made 
it impossible to calculate how waves would cora(3 aboard. 
Mary was leaning over the taffrail with her companion when 
the ship changed course. “Oh, look,” she said, “there's a lovely 
wave coming towards usi” “Cling onl” cried the officer, who 
realised the danger. In one second the deluge swept them 
both head over heels across the deck to the starboard .scup¬ 
pers, and but for the fact that Mary came against an upright 
of the rails she would have gone overboard. The commander 
saw what had happened from behind the after-turret, and 
was about to order a “Man overboard” buoy to be dropped, 
when the recovery heel of the ship sent most of the water 
that had come on board pouring back the other way, and Mary 
on the return journey managed to clutch the anchor cubks. 
The poor officer went to and fro in the same extmsion. They 
were dragged, dripping, into safety. The officer was much 
scolded. Mary changed her clothes, and all this was concealed 
from me until we landed. 

Another event of a more agreeable character also oecumxl 
in my personal circle. Among the party of a dozen Wrens who 
had come with us was a most beautiful girl. L(;slie Rowan, 
my private secretary, wooed and won her in these few days at 
sea. But this was kept hidden from all by the parties con¬ 
cerned. They are now happily married. 

On our arrival I received the followingi 
President rnomelt to Trime Minister 

Delighted you are all safely home, and I hope you had a .smooth 
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run All is quiet here. Congress has been here for a week, and it is 
shll quiet. My best to all three of you. 

Once the Battle of Salerno had been won, Naples and tire 
Boggia aiilields lay before us. The British Xth Corps, with 
the United States Vlth Corps on their right, drove back the 
eriemys rearguards around Vesuvius, marched past the ruins 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and entered Naples. An im¬ 
mense eBort was now concentrated upon opening the harbour, 
which had been subjected to every form of destruction at ex¬ 
perienced hands. Nevertheless, this work in which tlie Ameri¬ 
cans excelled was so effective tliat within a fortnight five 
thousand tons of supplies a day could be handled. The two 
airfields near the city were soon brought into use and gave 
welcome relief to our fighter squadrons, hitherto acting from 
improvised landing-strips. Meanwhile, on the east coast the 
1st Airborne Division had patrolled as far as Gioia and Bari 
by September 15. The 78th Division and an armoured brigade f 
landed behind them, and, with the Vth Corps Headquarters, I 
joined tlie Eighth Army. Six Royal Air Force squadrons ' 
began to act from the Gioia airfield at the same time. The 
enemy evacuated the Foggia airfields on September 25. Ter- 
moli was taken by Commandos landed from the sea, who, 
with the help of reinforcements, held out against fierce 
counter-attacks. 

» # » 

A few days after my return I sent General Eisenhower a 
telegram which should be borne in mind in reading all my 
messages and memoranda of the autumn and winter. The 
second paragraph sought to establish the proportion of effort, 
especially where bottlenecks were concerned, which should 
be devoted to our various enterprises. These proportions 
should not be overlooked by those who wish to understand 
the controversies with which a later chapter deals. War 
presents the problem of the correct employment of available 
mcaiLS, and cannot often be epitomised as “One thing at a 
time.” 

Prime Minister to General Eisenhower (Algiers) 25 Sept. 43 

As I have been pressing for action in several directions, I feel I 
ought to place before you the priorities which T assign in my own 
mind to these several desirable objectives. 

2. Four-fifths of our effort should be tlie build-up of Italy. One- 
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tenth should be our making sure of Corsica (which will soon 
finish) and in the Adriatic. The remaining tentli should be con¬ 
centrated on Rhodes, This of course applies to the limiting factor.? 
only. These, I presume, are mainly landing-craft and assault ship¬ 
ping, with light naval craft. _ 

3 I send this as a rough guide to my thought only because I do 
not want you to feel I am pressing for everything in all directions 
without understanding how grim ai'e your- limitations. 

Genml Eisenhower to Prime Minister 26 Sept. 43 

We are examining resources carefully to give Mid-East neco.s- 
sary support in this project, and feel sure that we can meet mini¬ 
mum requirements of Mid-East. 

When Montgomery can get the bulk of his forces forward to 
support the right of the Fifth , Army, things will begin to move 
more rapidly on the Naples front. As is always tire case following 
the early stages of a combined operation, we have been badly 
stretched both tactically and administratively. We are working 
hard to improve the situation and you will have good news before 
long. 

Eisenhower’s answer did not refer as specifically as I hnd 
hoped to what I deemed the all-important part of my mes¬ 
sage, namely, the small proportion of troops required for sub¬ 
sidiary enterprises. 

» « « 

I continued my interchanges with Alexander and Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Prim Minister to General Alexander 25 Sept. 43 

I quite understand that the Eighth Army has to pull up its tail. 

2. I like the idea of an advance on a broad front which the 
enemy will have difficulty in stemming, but I suppose you will 
also help yourself forward with minor amphibious scoops. 

3. You will see ffiat Thave announced in Parliament ihat the 
Italian campaign is the “Third Front.” The Second Front is hero 
in Great Britain, in potential but not yet engaged, This form of 
statement should be adhered to, as It is less disagreeable to the 
Russians and avoids arguing with them as to whether the Italiiin 
campaign is the Second Front or not. 

Napks was entered by the Anglo-American Fifth Army on 
October 1. 

Prime Minister to General Eisenhower (Algiers) 2 Oct. 43 

I rejoice witli you at the brilliant turn our affairs in the Mecli- 
teiianean have taken, and that Sardinia and Corsica have fallen as 
mere incidents m the campaign. Every good wish for the future. 
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Prime Minister to General Alexander (Itahj) 2 Oct 43 

I consider that the advance of the Eighth Army on lie eastern 
flank IS of enormous value. 

1 note that Montgomery will soon have to halt to bring up sun- 
plies, bu I teust this does not mean (hat his patrols and light 
forces _wdl not keep m touch with the enemy's rearguards. Every- 
thing m our Intelligence goes to show that the enemy’s object is 
to gain time and retire norfoward without serious losses. He has 
not m any case the strength to make a front against the force 
you are now deploying. I consider that this favourable po.siUon 
IS due to your master-stroke In seizing Taranto, with its unequalled 

harbour facilities, and beg you to accept my most sincere comnli- 
ments upon it. vuiuyu 

I have studied die plan you have sent home by your officer 
note tkt you have aheady accomplished the first and second 
phase of It. I hope the Hurd phase wiU be accomplished by the 
end of the month or thereabouts, and that we shall meet in Rome. 

General Alexander to Prim Minister 3 Oct 43 ' 

I am most grateful for your kind message, and I appreciate wur ^ 
praise so much . . . Once I can get tlie Royal Air Force properly 
^tabhshed and our admmistrative set-up working as it should 
then all will be straight sai^g, ' 

I have now established my Headquarters at Bari, where I am 
near the battle-front and within easy reach of my two Army Com¬ 
manders and my main bases. Air Marshal Coningham is of course 
with me. 

To sura up, all wfll be well, and the Germans wiU be harassed 
and contouous pressure applied to his rearguards all the time by 
light mobile forces and air forces when we cannot reach him with 
our main bodies. ^ 

Prime Minister to General Montgomery (Italy) 2 Oct, 43 
lam delighted to see the Eighth Army striding on so splendidly 
Many congratulaUons on all you have done. I dare say you remem¬ 
ber what I said to you that day in Tripoli about where we might 
meet. 

General Montgomery to Prime Minister 5 Oct, 43 

Thank you for your kind message. We have advanced a long 
way arid veiy quickly. It had to be done in order to come to the! 
help^ of Fifth Army, but it has been a very great strain on my 
administration, which had to be switched from the toe to the heel 
during the operations and which is now stretched to the limit. 
When I have got the lateral Termoli-Campobasso I will have to 
halt my main bodies for a short period and operate in advance of 
that lateral only with light forces while I get my administration 
on a sound basis during the period of the halt. But light forces 
directed in sensitive areas can be very effective, and by this 
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I will retain the initiative and gain ground. After the halt I will 
advance with my whole strength on Pescara and Ancona. I .shall 
look forward to meeting you in Rome. 

« # « 

A pause svas now enforced upon both our armies. North 
of Naples tire Fifth Army met strong resistance along the 
river Voltumo, which needed time and supplies to overcome. 
In the Eighth Army’s advance up the toe of Italy, General 
Montgomery had deliberately taken every administrative risk 
in order to reach the Salerno battlefield. His base had now 
to be moved from the toe at Reggio to tlie heel at Taranto 
and Bari, Until this was accomplished, the Eightli Army had 
reached the end of its tether. Moreover, the capture of Fog- 
gia enabled a start to be made in occupying its airfields with 
heavy bombers. This was a massive task requiring the caniago 
of many thousand tons of stores and could be effected only 
by degrees. In mid-October the Geimans had nineteen divi¬ 
sions in Italy, and the Allies the equivalent of eleven. Large 
reinforcements and much consolidation were required to hold 
our rapid and brilliant conquests. All this put a shain on our 
shipping. 

September had been indeed a fruitful month. Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can inter-Service co-operation by land, sea, and air had 
reached a new record. The Commander of the German Tenth 
Army in Italy has since stated that the harmonious co-opera¬ 
tion between Our army, air, and naval forces under one .su¬ 
preme command was regarded by the Germans with envy. The 
Italian Fleet was in our hands; tlieir Air Force and Array, 
though prevented by the Germans from joining us in useful 
numbers, were no longer ranged against us. The enemy had 
been defeated in pitched battle and our armies had bitten 
tliree hundred miles off Italy’s boot. Behind them lay captured 
mrfields and ports, ample, when developed, for our needs. 
Sardinia, so long thrust forward in Staff argument as the alter¬ 
native to the assault on Italy, fell into our hands for nothing, 

. as a mere bonus, on September 19, and Corsica was taken by 
1 peach b'oops a fortnight later, The Italian enterprise, to 
JauncLwWch we had struggled so hard, had been vindicated 
beyond the hopes even of its most ardent and persistent advo¬ 
cates. 

Great credit is due to General Eisenhower for his support 
of tos brief and spmted campaign. Although the execution 
tell to Alexander, the Supreme Commander had really taken 
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the British view of the strategy, and had been prepared to 

SSic^Ld Z ® an enterprise the risks 

^ 5 needlessly sharpened by his own military 
chiefs m their rigid adherence to the plans for Burma, and by 
their Jem and strict priorities for “Overlord,” whiih 
carried in the secondary ranks to a veritable pedantry. There 
can be no doip at all that Italy was the greLt prize open 
to us at this stage, and that a more generous provision for it 
could have been made without causing any delay to the main 

cross-Channel plan of 1944 . lo me mam 
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A Spell at Home 


The 'Wdf Issues in Farliament-My Exphnations-'The Second 
Front Agitatiom-Our Attitude to King Victor Emmanuel and 
Marshal BadogUo-Application of Similar Principles to Germany 
-Mad Tyranny and Prussian Militarism, the Target-Warning 
About the Pilotless Bombardment-Need to Rally the Italian 
Nation-Death of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Kingsley 
Wood-Sir John Anderson Succeeds Bim-Death of Admiral 
Pound-The Anglo-Portuguese Treaty of ISiS-The Azores- 
Position in the British Coal Mines-The Future of the Miners- 
The Rebuilding of the Home of Commons-Two Necessary 
Features of on Effective Chamber-My Memorandum upon the 
Transition from War to Peace-My Plans for the Transition 
Perbd-Appointment of Lord Woolton as Minister of Recon¬ 
struction, 


T\tJBiNG THE HOMEWABD VOYAGE I prepared a speech for 
aJ Parliament upon my return, I was well aware of the 
criticism I should We to meet, and that the increasing suc¬ 
cess of the war would only make the disaffected elements in 
the House and in the press feel more free to speak tlieir 
minds. 

Gn September 21, two days after landing, I accordingly 
made a report to the House of Commons, which occupied no 
less than two and a half hours. To avoid the Members tailing 
oft for luncheon, I asked for an hour’s adjournment, which 
was accorded. 


■The first complaint was that much time had been lost in 
ma^g die attack upon Naples by futile negotiations with the 
Itahan Government, To this I could see I had a good answer. 

H H P™ time were lost in 

these negotiations, and that in consequence British and American 
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blood was needlessly shed around Salerno This criticism k «><! 

thl^SSotTreLd! 

The tune of our mam attack upon Italy was fixed without the 
slightest reference to th atdtude of the Italian Government, and 
operation was settled long before 

fall of Mussolml. fhat date depended upon the time necessary 

acims which up to the first week in August the major part of om 
»s actaally engaged there had to be supplied horn day to day. 

to Africa. Those 

that had been damaged-aiid Aey were many-had to be repahed 
and then reloaded with aU their ammunition, etc., in the raos 
exact and complex order before there could be any question of 
cairying out another amphibious operation 

I suppose it Is realised tiiat ihese matters have to be arranged 
m tlie most extraordmary detail. Every landing-vessel or combat 
slilp IS packed in the exact order in which the troops landing from 
It wiU require the supplies when they land, so far as can be fore¬ 
seen Eveiy lorry indeed is packed with precisely the articles 
which each unit wil require when that lorry comes. Some of the 
lorries swim out to the ships and swim back. They are all packed 
exactly m series, witli the things wliich have priority at llie top 
and SO on, so that nothing is left to chance that can be helped. 
Only in tliis way can these extraordinary operations be carried 
out n tlie lace of foe vast modem fire-power which a few men 
can bring to bear. The condition and preparation of the landing- 
aaft were foe sole but decisive limiting factors. It had nothing to 
do with wasting time over the negotiations," nothing to do with 
the Foreign Office holding back foe generals while they worried 
about tlrts clau,se or that clause and so forfo. There was never one 
moment s pause in the process of cariying out foe military opera¬ 
tions, and evorytliing else had to fit in with that main-line iiaffic. 

mun I hear people talking in an aliy way of throwing modern 
armies ashore here^and there as if they were bales of goods to be 
dumped on a beach and forgotten, I really marvel at foe lack of 
knowledge which still prevails of foe conditions of modern war. 

I must say, if I may make a momentary digression, that this 
class of criticism which I read In the newspapers when I arrived 
onSunday morning reminds me of foe simple tale about foe sailor 
who jumped into a dock, I think it was at Plymouth, to rescue a 
smaU boy from drowning. About a week later this sailor was 
acco,sted by a woman, who asked, "Are you foe man who picked 
my son out of foe dock foe ofoer night?” The sailor repHed mod¬ 
estly, That is true, ma’am." "Ah," said foe woman, "you are foe 
man I am looking for. Where Is his cap?” 
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The second complaint was about the Second Front, for 
which the Communist elements and some others were steadily 
pressing. 

I now tried to speak to the German High Command as well 
as the House of Commons, and at the same time to mislead 
the first and instruct the second. 

I call tiiis front we have opened, first in Africa, next in Sicily, 
and now in Italy, the Third Front. The Second Front, which 
already exists potentially and which is rapidly gathering weight, 
has not yet been engaged, but it is here, holding forces on its line. 
No one can teU-and certainly I am not going to hint-the moment 
when it will be engaged. But the Second Front exists, and is a 
main preoccupation akeady of the enemy. It has not yet opened 
or been thrown into play, but the time will come. At the right time 
this front will be thrown open, and tlie mass invasion from the 
West, in combination with the invasion from the South, will begin. 

It is quite impossible for those who do not know the facts and 
figures of the American assembly in Britain, or of our own power¬ 
ful expeditionary armies now preparing here, who do not know 
tlie dispositions of the enemy on the various fronts, who cannot 
measure his reserves and resources and his power to transfer large 
forces from one front to another over the vast railway system of 
Europe, who do not know the state and dimensions of our Fleet 
and landing-craft of all kinds . ,. to pronounce a useful opinion 
upon this operation. 

[Here one of our two Communist Members interjected; “Does 
that apply to Marshal Stalin?”] 

We should not in a matter of this kind take advice from British 
Communists, because we know that they stood aside and cared 
nothing for our fortunes in our time of mortal peril. Any advice 
that we take will be from friends and Allies who are all joined 
together in the common cause of winning the victory. The House 
may be absolutely certain that His Majesty’s present Government 
will never be swayed or overborne by any uninstructed agitation, 
however natural, or any pressure, however well-meant, in matters 
of this kind. We shall not be forced or cajoled into undertaking 
vast operations of war against our better judgment in order to gain 
political unanimity or a cheer from any quarter. The bloodiest 
portion-make no mistake about it-of this war for Great Britain 
and the United States lies ahead of us. Neither the House nor the 
Government will shrink from that ordeal. We shall not grudge any 
sacrifice for the common cause. 

« ; fl 9 

The most difficult issue was the decision President Roose¬ 
velt and I had taken, of which I was, as the reader has seen, 
a strong partisan, to deal with the King and Marshal Badoglio 


and recognise and beat them as co-belligerents. The same 
passions were aroused on this occasion in the same kind of 
people as on the Admiral Darlan affah the year before. I felt 
however on even stronger ground in this case. 

We may pause for a moment to survey and appraise the act of 
the Italian Government, endorsed and acclaimed as it was by tlie 
Italian nation. Herr Hitler has left us in no doubt that he con¬ 
siders tlie conduct of Italy treacherous and base in the extreme- 
and he is a good judge in such matters. Others may hold that the 
act of treachery and ingratitude took place when the Fascist Con¬ 
federacy-headed by Mussolini-used its arbitrary power-to strike 
for material gain at falling France and so became die enemy of the 
British Empire, which had for so many years cherished the cause 
of Italian liberty. There was the crime. Though it cannot be un¬ 
done, and though nations which allow their rights and liberties to 
be subverted by tyrants must suffer heavy penalties for those 
tyrants’ crimes, yet I cannot view the Italian action at ^'s juncture 
as other than nateal and human. May it prove to be the first of 
a series of acts of self-redemption. 

The Italian people have already suffered terribly, Their man¬ 
hood has been cast away in Africa and Russia, their soldiers have 
been deserted in the fleld-their wealth has been squandered, their 
empire has been inebievably lost, Now their own beautiful home¬ 
land must become a battlefield for German rearguards. Even more 
suffering lies ahead. They are to be pillaged and terrorised in 
Hitler’s fury and revenge. Nevertheless, as the armies of the British 
Empire and the United States march forward in My, the Italian 
people will be rescued from their state of servitude and degrada¬ 
tion, and be enabled in due course to regain their rightful place 
among the free democracies of the modem world. 

9 9 9 

I cannot touch upon tliis matter of Italy without exposing myself 
to the question, which I shall be most properly asked, "Would 
you apply this line of argument to the German people?” I say, 
“The case is different.” Twice witliin our lifetime, and three times 
counting that of our fathers, they have plunged the world into 
their wars of expansion and aggression. They combine in the most 
deadly manner the qualities of the warrior and the slave. They do 
not value freedom themselves, and the spectacle of it in others is 
hateful to them. Whenever they become strong, they seek their 
prey, and they will follow with an iron discipline anyone who will 
lead them to it. The core of Germany is Prussia, Tliere is the 
source of the recurring pestilence. But we do not war with races 
as such. We war against tyranny, and we seek to preserve our¬ 
selves from destmction. I am convinced that tlie British, American, 
and Russian peoples, who have suffered measureless waste, peril, 
and bloodshed twice in a quarter of a century through the 
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Teutonio urge for doniinatioii, will tliis time take steps to put it 
beyond the power of Prussia or of all Germany to come at them 
again witli pent-up vengeance and long-nurtured plans. Nazi 
tyranny and Prussian miKtarism are tlie two main elements in 
German life which must be absolutely destroyed. They must be 
rooted out if Europe and the world are to be spared a third and 
still more frightful conflict. 

The controversies about whether Burke was right or wrong when 
he said, “I do not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people,” seem to me to be sterile and academic. 
Here are two obvious and practical targets for us to fire at-Nazi 
tyranny and Prussian militarism. Let us aim every gun, and let us 
set every man who will march in motion against Aem. We must 
not add needlessly to the weight of our task or the burden that our 
soldiers bear, SatelEte states, suborned or overawed, may perhaps, i 
if they can help to shorten the war, be allowed to work tlieir 
passage, home. But the twin roots of all our evils, Nazi tyranny 
and Prussian militarism, must be extirpated, Until this is achieved, 
there are no sacrifices tliat we will not make and no lengths in 
violence to which we will not go. I will add thisj Having, at the 
end of my life acquired some tofluence on affairs, I wish to make 
it clear that I would not needlessly prolong this war for a single 
day; and my hope is that if and when British people are called by 
victory to share in the august responsibilities of shaping the future, 
we shall show the same poise and temper as we did in the hour of 
our mortal peril. 

» # 0 

I had thought it right in the course of my speech to give 
at this time a serious and precise warning about the attack 
winch was impending upon us by pilotless aircraft or rockets. 

It is always prudent to be on record publicly as having given 

warning long before the event Tins is more particularly true 
when its scale and gravity cannot be measured. 

We must not in any circumstances allow these favourable tend¬ 
encies to weaken our efforts or lead us to suppose that our dangers 
are past or that the war is coming to an end. On the contrary, we 
must expect that the . terrible foe we are smiting so heavily wifi 
make toled efforts to retaliate. The speeches of the German 
leaders, from Hitler downward, contain mysterious allusions to 
pew methods and new weapons which will presently be tried 
agatot us. It would of course be natural for the enemy to spread 
such ^ours m order to encourage his own people, but there is 
probably more in it than that. For example, we now have experi¬ 
ence of a new type of aerial bomb which the enemy has begun to 

use in attacks on our sapping, when at close quarters with the 
coast, "ms bomb, which may be described as a sort of rocket- 
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assisted glider, is released from a considerable height, and is then 
apparently guided towards its target by the parent aircraft. It may 
be that tlie Germans are developing other weapons on novel lines 
with which they may hope to do us damage, and to compensate to 
some extent for the injury which they are daily receiving from us. 

I can only assure the House that unceasing vigilance and the most 
intense study of which we are capable are given to the possi¬ 
bilities. 

* # # ' 

I also outlined my thought upon the political state of Italy 
and upon the now cruel reality of civil war spreading in that 
unhappy country. 

The escape of Mussolini to Germany, his rescue by paraiioops. 
and his attempts to form a Quisling Government which with 
German bayonets, wiU try to refix the Fascist yoke on the necks of 
the Italian people, raise of course the issue of Italian civil war. It 
is necessary in the general interest, as well as in that of Italy iat 
all surviving forces of Italian national life should be rallied to¬ 
gether around their lawful Government, and that die King and 
Marshal Badoglio should be supported by whatever Liberal and 
Left-Wing elements are capable of making' head against the 
Fascist-Quisling combination, and thus of creating conations 
which will help to drive this villainous combination from Italian 
soil, or, better still, annihilate it on the spot. We are coming 
to the rescue and liberation of Italy. [A Member interjected- 
You will not get the Italian people to rise behind the ban- 
imr of turncoats.”] I think the honourable gentleman may be not 
Jinking qmte sufficiently of the importance of diminishing the bur- 
den wWch our soldiers have to bear. . . . The Government cer¬ 
tainly intend to pursue a policy of engaging all the forces ffiey 
can to make head against the Germans and drive them out of 
Italy. We are not going to be put off that action by any fear that 
perhaps we should not have complete unanimity on the subject. 
Parliament does not rest on unanimity; democratic assemblies do 
not act on unanimity. They act by majorities. That is the way they 
act. I wwh to make It perfectly clear that we are endeavouring 
to rally the strongest forces together in Italy to make head against 
the Germans and the Mussolim-Quisling-Fascis't combination, 

My final words were somewhat unceremonious-but true. 

The best method of acquiring flexibility is to have three or foimi 
plans for all the probable contingencies, all worked out witii tha 
utaiost detail. Then it is much easier to switch from one to th® 
other as and where the cat jumps. ’ ■ 

^These arguments convinced the House and tliere was no 
effective challenge. 
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On the same day that Ifinished this lengthy speech, I and 
my colleagues suffered a very heavy and unexpected loss in 
the sudden death of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I did 
not hear the news till I awoke on the morning of the 22d. 
Kingsley Wood had become in later years a close personal 
friend of mine. After he went to the Air Ministry in 1938, we 
worked for tlie same objects. I gave him my full support, and 
undoubtedly he made an invaluable contribution to the readi¬ 
ness of the Royal Air Force to meet the mortal trial of 1940. 
He had been Chancellor of the Exchequer from the time I 
was called upon to form the National Government, and his 
record was a very fine one. His third Budget, balanced at five 
and three-quarter thousand millions, conformed to all the 
soundest principles of war-time finance. Half was raised by 
taxation. Our rate of borrowing was incredibly low. Instead 
of the slogan “Security and six per cent” of the First World 
War, we succeeded in borrowing enormous sums in the fifth 
year of this war at an average rate of two per cent. The cost 
of living had not risen by more than thirty per cent over the 
pre-war level. The “Pay as you earn” principle had occupied 
the closing weeks of Kingsley Wood’s life, and on the very 
day tliat he died he was looking forward to making a state¬ 
ment to the House on the subject. He had given effect, with 
high efiicieney, to the request I made to him in 1940 to pro¬ 
vide compensation for those whose homes and businesses were 
destroyed in the Blitz, by the elaborate insurance scheme 
which he devised. I spent the few hours that remained before 
the House met in preparing a tribute to him, which is on 
record. > 

In Sir John Anderson, at this time Lord Pre,sident of the 
Council and Chaiiman of our most important Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee, and our chief representative on “Tube Alloys,” I 
found a worthy successor. John Anderson had been Chair¬ 
man of the Board of Inland Revenue, and also Head of the 
Home Office for ten years, but he had a far wider outlook 
than can be gained from any department. In the Irish trou¬ 
bles he had risked his life continually with the utmost com¬ 
posure, and this bearing was repeated when as Governor of 
Bengal an attempt was made to assassinate him, Pie had an 
acute and powerful mind, a firm spirit, and long experience 
of widely varied responsibilities. His appointment was an¬ 
nounced on September 24 
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Except for a few chats on the deck, I had seen little of Sir 
Dudley Pound on our homeward voyage, as he kept to his 
cabin. On the train journey to London he sent me a letter 
formally resigning his office of First Sea Lord, of the burden 
of which I had relieved him when his illness became pro¬ 
nounced in Washington. The question of his successor re¬ 
quired careful consideration. Admhal Sir Andrew Cunning¬ 
ham was an obvious choice, proposed by the First Lord Mr 
Alexander, on account of the reputation which he had won in 
all the fighting in the Mediterranean. Could he, on the other 
hand, be spared from this scene at a time when so much was 
going forward and all operations expanding? In Admiral 
Fraser, then commanding the Home Fleet, we had an officer 
of tlie highest seagoing reputation, who had also long experi¬ 
ence of Admiralty administration and Staff work It was to 
him I first offered the post. The Admiral said that of course he 
would serve wherever he was sent, but that he tliought Andrew 
Cunningham was the right man. “I believe I have the con¬ 
fidence of my own fleet,” he said. “Cunningham has that of 
the whole Navy.” He asked me to weigh the matter longer. 
1 replied that his attitude was most becoming, and after 
further thought and consultation I took him at his word and 
decided to face the serious change in the Mediterranean fight¬ 
ing command. Admiral Andrew Cunningham was therefore 
chosen. His second-in-command. Admiral John Cunningham, 
took his place. The changes were announced to the public and 
the Service, who knew nothing of Pound’s illness, on October 
4, when I published the following letter to Sir Dudley Pound: 

■ I am sorry indeed that you have felt it necessary to lay down 
your charge on account of your healtlr, and that our four years’ 
work together in this war must come to an end. No one bows 
better than I the quality of your contribution, at the Admiralty 
and on the Cluefs of Staff Committee, to tlie safety of the countiy 
tod the success of our arms. Your vast and precise bowledge of 
the sea war in all its aspects, your fortitude in times of anxiety 
and misfortune, your resourcefulness and readiness to run the 
risks witliout which victory can never be won, have combined to 
make yom tenure as First Sea Lord memorable in the records of 
the Eoyal Navy. 

You leave us at a moment when the control of the Mediterra¬ 
nean's virtually within our grasp, when the Italian Fleet has made 
Its sunender in Malta Harbour, and when, above all, the U-boat 
peril has been broken in a degree never before seen in this war. 
Inese results have been of measureless value to your country and 
your notable share in them sheds lustre on your name. 
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Pound lived for barely a fortnight. He became completely 
paralysed by another more severe stroke. The last time I saw 
him, though his mind was as good as ever, he could neither 
spe4: nor move the greater part of his body. When I shook 
his left hand on parting, he gripped me with a most surprising 
strength. He had been a true comrade to me, both at die 
Admiralty and on the Chiefs of Staff Committee. He died on 
October 21, Trafalgar Day. 

Admiral Fraser went back to his fleet at Scapa. At the end 
of the year he had the distinction of fighting in his own flag¬ 
ship and sinking the Scharnhorst in a direct encounter. This 
was a naval episode of high honour and importance. When I 
next saw him in London, I reminded him of the famous lines: 

Not once or twice in our rough island-story 
The patli of duty was the way to glory. 

The Admiral seemed all the more pleased because, as I 
judged, he had never heard the quotation before. I hoped he 
thought I had made it up myself on purpose. 

I have not burdened this account with the lengthy corre¬ 
spondence with the United States and Portugal which led to 
our agreement about the use by British and American flotillas 
and air forces of the exh-emely important key islands of the 
Azores. Everything was settled in a satisfactory manner, so 
that on October 12 I could report our conclusions to Parlia¬ 
ment. ‘T have an announcement,” I said, "to make to the 
House arising out of the treaty signed between this country 
and Portugal in the year 1373 between His Majesty King 
Edward III and King Ferdinand and Queen Eleanor of Por¬ 
tugal,” I spoke in a level voice, and made a pause to allow the 
House to take in the date, 1373. As this soaked in, there was 
something like a gasp. I do not suppose any such continuity 
of relations between two Powers has ever been, or will ever 
be, set fortlr in the ordinary day-to-day work of British 
diplomacy. 

This treaty [I went on] was reinforced in various forms by 
treaties of 1386,1643,1654, 1660, 1661,1703, and 1815, and in a 
secret declaration of 1899. In more modem times the validity of 
the Old Treaties was recognised in the Treaties of Arbitration 
concluded with Portugal in 1004 and 1914. Article I of the Treaty 
of 1373 runs as follows: 

“In the first place we settle and covenant that there shall be 


from this day forward . true, faithful, constant, mutual, and 
perpetua friendships, unions, alliances, and needs of sincere affeo- 
dom and that as tme and faithful friends we shall henceforth 
reciprocd y, be fnends to friends and enemies to enemies, and 
shall assist, mamtato, and uphold each other mutually, by sea and 

by land, against all men that may live or die,” 

This engagement has lasted now for nearly six hundred years, 
tod IS vnthout p^allel m world history. I have now to announce 
ite latest aphcation. At the outset of the war, the Portuguese 
Government m full agreement wiA His Majesty’s Govemmem in 
the Umted Ktogdom, adopted a policy of neutrality with a view to 
preventing war spreading into the Iberian Peninsula The 
Portuguese Goven^ent have repeatedly stated, most recently in 
Dr. Sali^ars speech of Aprfl 27. that the above policy is in no way 
inconsistent wth the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance, which was re¬ 
affirmed by the Portuguese Government in the early days of the 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, basing them- 
selves upon this ancient alliance, have now requested the Portu¬ 
guese Government to accord them certain facilities in the Azores 
which wifl better protection to be provided for merchant 
shipping in the Atlantic. The Portuguese Government have agreed , 
to grtot this request, and arrangements, which enter into force f 
immeffiately, have been concluded between the two Governments ^ 
regarffing (l) the conditions governing the use of the above ' 
facdities by Ifis Majesty s Government in the United Kingdom 
and (2) Bntish assistance in furnishing essential material and sup¬ 
plies to the Portuguese armed forces and the maintenance of the 
Poito^ese national economy. The agreement concerning the use 
of facilities_ m the ^ores is of a temporary nature only, and in 
no way prejudices the maintenance of Portuguese sovereignty over 
Portuguese territory. • ^ 


The next day I had to make a long speech to the House on 
the cod-mining situation, which was affected by the vitd need 
of coal and Ae claims of the fighting forces for man-power, 
and dso by the underlying threat of the nationalisation of the 
coal-mmes, which was a suspended issue between the parties. 
There had been a lot of rumblings on this point, and I was 
concerned only with the maintenance of nationd unity. 


“^^bthelp if I reminded the House at the outset 
of to discussion of the general foundations upon which we stand 
at the present time. We have a National Coalition Government, 
wluch c^e together to try to pull the nation out of the forlorn 
and sombre plight into which the action, or inaction, of all politi¬ 
cal parties over a long period of years had landed it. I stand very 
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well placed in that matter, having been out for eleven years. What 
holds us together is the prosecution of the war, No Socialist or 
Liberal or Labour man has been in any way asked to give up his 
convictions. That would be indecent and improper. We are held 
together by something outside, which rivets all our attention. The 
principle ftat we work on is, "Everything for the war, whether 
controversial or not, and nothing controversial that is not bom fide 
needed for the war.” That is our position. 

We must also be careful that a pretext is not made of war needs 
to introduce far-reaching social or political changes by a side-wind. 
Take the question of nationalising the coal-mines. Those words 
do not terrify me at all. I advocated nationalisation of the railways 
after the last war, but I am bound to say that I was a bit affected 
by the experience of the national control of the railways after the 
war, which led to the public getting a very bad service, to the 
shareholders having very unsatisfactory returns, and to one of 
the most vicious and hazardous strikes with which I have ever been 
concerned. However, as I say, the principle of nationalisation is 
accepted by all, provided proper compensation is paid. The argu¬ 
ment proceeds not on moral grounds, but on whether in fact we 
could make a more fertile business for the nation as a whole by 
nationalisation than by relying on private enterprise and competi¬ 
tion. It would raise a lot of difference of opinion and be a tremen¬ 
dous business to nationalise the coal-mines, and unless it could be 
proved to the conviction of the House and of the country and to 
the satisfaction of the responsible Ministers that that was the only 
way in which we could win the war, we should not be justified in 
embarking upon it without a General Election. It would be very 
difficult to have a General Election at the present time..,. 

I am told and can well realise that anxiety exists among the 
miners about what is to happen to them and their industry after 
the war. They had a very grim experience after the last war, which 
went on biting away at tiiem for a long period, and greatly ^ected 
the whole conception that they had of mining as a means of get¬ 
ting tiielr living. I know that there is anxiety, We can all lie awake 
thutog of the nightmares that we are going to suffer after the 
war is over, and everyone has his perplexities and anxieties about 
that time. But I for one, being an optimist, do not think peace 
is going to be so bad as war, and I hope we shall not try to make it 
as bad. After the last war, which I lived through in a responsible 
position, nearly everyone behaved as badly as he could, and the 
country was at times almost uncontrollable. We have profited a 
great deal in this war by the experience of the last. We make war 
much ^Iter than we did, owing to previous experience. We are 
also going to try to profit to the full by the hard experience of what 
happened in the last peace. I am easting no reflection on the Gov¬ 
ernment of that day when I say that, armed with their dear-bought 
experience, we shall make the transition from war to peace in a 
more orderly and disciplined fashion than we did last time. 
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But (he nuners are worried about their future. His Majesty’s 
Government give the assurance to them that the present system of 
conhol, plus any improvements that may be made to it, will be 
continued ^ter the war until Parliament shall decide upon the 
futee shucture of the industry Ihat means either that there will 

^ great parties, or that 

tliere will be a Genera Election at which the people will be free 
snvW ^ between political doctrines and political leaders. But 
anyhow, until all that is over there will be no decisive change in 
fte present struetee of the coal industry, or any removal of ihe 
the continuity of employment and wages and 

that we should all be together in this. 

This statement eased the tension which existed, and I am f 
glad today to read it over again. I 

■ e « 

Finally on October 28, there was the rebuilding of the 
House of Commons to consider. One unlucky bomb had blown 
to fragments the Chamber in which I had passed so much of 
my hfe. I was determined to have it rebuilt at the earliest 
moment that our struggle would aDow. I had the power at 
^ ^ way that would last. Sup- 
“ostly old Parliamentaiians, and 
with Mr. Attlee s cordial aid, I sought to re-estabh’sh for what 
may well be a long period the two great principles on which 
the British House of Commons stands in its physical aspect. 
The first is that it must be oblong, and not semicircular, and 
the seoond^Aat it must only be big enough to give seats to 
about two-thirds of its Members. As this argument has long 
surprised foreigners, I record it here. 

"niere are'two main characteristics of the House of Commons 
wluch will conmand the approval and the support of reflective 
and experienced Members. The first Is that its shape should be 
? Here is a very potent factor In our 

pofiticd life. TJie semlcircffiar assembly, wliich appeals to political 
meonsts, enables every individual or every group to move round 
the centre, adopting various shades of pink according as the weather 
Changes. T am a convinced supporter of the party system in prefer- 
ence to the group systp. I have seen many earnest and ardent 
F^haments destoyed by the ^oup system. The party system is 
inu^ favoured by the oblong form of chamber. It is easy for an 
Su Insensible gradations from Left 

but the act of crossing the Floor is one which requires 
serious consideration. I am wefi informed on this matter, for I 
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have accomplished that difficult process, not only once, but twice. 
Logic is a poor guide compared with custom. Logic, which has 
created in so many countries semicircular assemblies with build¬ 
ings that give to every member not only a seat to sit in, but often a 
desk to write at, with a lid to bang, has proved fatal to Parliamen¬ 
tary government as we know it here in its home and in the land of 
its birth. 

Tlie second characteristic of a chamber formed on the lines of 
the House of Commons is that it should not be big enough to 
contain all its Members at once without overcrowding, and that 
Aere should be no question of every Member having a separate 
seat reserved for him. The reason for this has long been a puzde 
to uninstructed outsiders, and has frequently excited the curiosity 
and even the criticism of new Members. Yet it is not so difficult 
to iTnfifirsfanff if you look at it from a practical point of view. If 
tire House is big enough to contain all its Members, nine-tenths of 
its debates will be conducted in the depressing atmosphere of an 
almost empty or half-empty chamber. The essence of good House 
of Commons speaking is fte conversational style, the facility to 
quick, informal interruptions and interchanges. Harangues from 
a rostrum would be a bad substitute for the conversational style 
in which so much of our business is done. But the conversational 
style requires a fairly small space, and tliere should be on gi’eat 
occasions a sense of crowd and urgency, There should be a sense 
of the importance of much that is said, and a sense that great 
matters are being decided, there and then, by the House, 

This anyhow was settled as I wished. 

During these busy days I thought it right, now that our 
ultimate victory appeared certain, to dwell upon what would 
descend upon us at the same time as victory. This chapter 
may Well close with the two notes I wrote to my colleagues 
upon these problems, already looming ahead. 

WAR-TBANSmON-PEACE 

Memorandium by the Pbme Mdusteh and 
Mutoteb of Defence 

19 Oct. 43 

It is the duty of His Majesty’s Government to prepare for the 
tasks which will fall upon us at the end of the war. The urgent 
sue: (a) A sound scheme of demobilisation, having regard to 
the undoubted need of our keeping considerable garrisons in 
enemy-occupied territory, (b) The provision of food for our island 
on a scale better than the war-time rations, (c) The resumption 
of tire export trade and the, restoration of our mecantile marine. 
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(d) Tlie general turnover of industry from war to peace. And, 
above all, (e) The provision during a transition period of employ¬ 
ment for all able-bodied persons seeking it, and especially for the 
ex-Servicemen. 

Any decisions which are needed for the supreme objects of food 
and employment in the years immediately after tlie war must be 
taken now, whether they involve legislation and whether they are 
controversial or not. 

2. Much work has already been done on these lines by the 
departments and committees concerned. We must be careful not 
to have these urgent practical duties confused and overlain by 
party politics or held up by endless discussions about long-term 
schemes for building a new world order, etc. 

^ 3. There are in fact three stages, namely, (i) War, (ii) Transi¬ 
tion, and (iii) Peace and freedom. The present Government and 
Parliament are fully entitled to make all necessary preparations for 
tlie transition period, and wo should be held severely accountable 
if found in default. As clearly as possible in the transition period 
(for which all preparations wiU have been made) a General Elec¬ 
tion must be held, in order that the electors may express their 
will upon the form tliat is to be given to our post-war and post- 
fransistion society, 

4. We do not know whether this election will be fought on an 
agreed programme by the parties now composing tlie Coalition 
Government or whetlier the leader of the majority in the present 
House of Commons will be forced to place his own programme 
before the electors. In either case it is probable that a Four-Years 
Plan will be announced, which, apart from carrying out the 
enormous administrative measures required in the transition 
period, will also comprise a series of large decisions on progress 
and reform which wffi, from one angle or the other, shape the 
post-war and post-transition period. There will ffierefore be no 
lack of work for the new Parliament. 

5. In tlio meanwhile there are a number of important policies, 
such as education, social insurance, the rebuilding of our skttered 
dwellings and cities, on which there is or may be found, a wide 
measure of general agreement. These steps must be brought to a 
high degree of preparation now during the war, any necessary 
preliminary legislation being passed, so that they are ready to 
come into force in the early days of the transition period, 

6. It is impossible to tell how long the war against Japan will 
outlast the war against Germany. It would perhaps be safe, as a 
working basis, to make the transition period last for two years after 
the defeat of Germany, or four years from January 1, 1944, 
whichever period shall end the sooner. 

When this had been largely approved by the War Cabinet, 
I wrote a precise directive which is printed in the Appends.- 

1 See Appendix D, Book One, 
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A month later, I decided upon the appointment of a Min¬ 
ister of Reconstruction, whose office would be the focal point 
for aU plans for the transitional period. Lord Woolton’s con¬ 
duct of Ae Food Ministry had gained widespread satisfaction 
and general confidence. He seemed in every way equipped 
with the qualities and experience to concert and stimulate the 
activities of the many departments concerned. He took up his 
duties on November 12. 
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Tensions with General de Gaulle 


Mfly SO-Mt/ Telegram to President 
Rommlt of June 6~Coriflict Between de Gaulle and Giraud 
-m Questm of Recognitm of the French Natioml Conir 

^^ee-Prestdera Roosevelt’s Strong Oppositw^^^ 

f My 13-/ Try to Persuade the 

Picdclent to Limited RecogniUon-He Suggests Mead a Formula 

August-Qualified^ Recogmtton Is Accorded’-The Struggle for 
Power Between de Gaulk and Giraud Continues-Corsica Lib- 

tZlh. °f « Free French Consultative Ai- 

sembly-Giraud Restricted to the Military Command-Be GmUe 
Becomes Sole Present of the French Mional Committee- 

BekmnMp, 


lAimiNG THE SUMMER OF 1943, the relations of the British 
JL/ Government vwtli de GauUe deteriorated. We had made 
great ettorts to bring together Frenchmen of all parties at 
Algiers and I had constantly pressed the Americans to accept 
General de Gaulle as a leading figure in the political arrange- 
iMits which we were both trying to facilitate. In the strained 
atoosphae which pervaded French affairs after the signature 
ot the Clark-Darlan agreements and the appearance of 
Giraud, de Gaulle became more tlian ever intractable. His 
position had strengthened in recent weeks. He had many 
supporters in Tunisia, which was now in Allied hands. News 
from Metropolitan France, together with the creation of the 
clandestine Central Committee there, showed the extent of 
his prestige and an upsurge of the Gaullist movement. It was 
m these circumstances that Ghaud agreed to meet his rival 
in North Africa. 

On May 30, de Gaulle arrived in Algiers, and sharp and 
sulky negotiations were begun with tlie object of setting up 
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13 iHiiid Prowsional Committee to administer the affairs of 
France. Wrangling centred round three main issues; 
Cinvisri’s ai:sjinption of supreme civil and military authority; 
il') Crjulle's determination to affirm formally the sovereignty 
c’t* Fighting Frfsiice-a step vi^hich would violate the letter of 
tlu? agrc'fcmenfe which Darlan had made with General Maih 
Clark’ia November 1942; and the question of the former 
Viihy (jikloistrators now in key offices in North Africa, par- 
t;-' uliiily Nogu^s, Peyrouton, and Boisson. The latter was a 
'TKJrJ target. De GauUe had never forgiven him for the 
Kvr.nts of 1040 at Dakar. 

IVasioa mounted in Algiers as these bitter discussions were 
piolangd. Oh the afternoon of June 8, however, agreement 
reached, and a French Committee of National Liberation 
’•va'i set up, which included Giraud and de Gaulle, Generals 
Ckitreus and George.?, and certain members of the GauUist 
Gni/irniilee from London, which had been dissolved when 
Gaulle left lor North Africa. The former Vichy governors 
t rs oiekdcd from the new body, which was now to be &e 
cfiifcfrtl provisional administration of Fighting France and 
Empire until the end of the war. 

« « # 


The reader vill recall that I was in North Africa with 
Marshall for conferences with General Eisenhower 
WHUig thse talks on the future of France, and just before my 
fepaiture I had invited the new Committee to luncheon, 
got back to London, I received a telegram from Presi- 
velt voiemg his amdety. *1 want to give you," he 
cii Jime 6, the thought that North Africa is in last 
raider British-American military rule, and that for 

^ ""^at you and I want, 
f U hnde ewdendy forgett that there is stiU a war in progress 

S ® What is the 

stat to the President in reply my impressions of Algiers; 


w 1 . 6 Time 43 
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WOT? authority with which in my opinion we can 

2. I consider that the formation of tliis Committee brings to an 
end my official connection witli de Gaulle as leader of the Fighting 

with him in 

1940 and eertam other documents of later date, and I propose, in 

Shi™?! relationships, financial and 

othei-wise, to ihe Committee as a whole. While I consider the Com- 
imttee is a safe repository for arms and supplies, I feel that we 
shodd see how they conduct their business and themselves before 
deddmg what degree of recognition we should give them as repre- 

ac^A 7 Murphy are working in the cit 

accord, and will keep Eisenhower, with whom the supreme and 
ultimate power rests, fully informed. 

his^pol?°^^ strongly opposed to Boisson being dismissed from 

» # » 

But fte wangling did not cease. De GauUe would not 
accept Giraud as Supreme Commander of the French forces. 
Gimud was mdous to keep the French Army of North Africa 
ptact and clear of Free French influences. This attitude of 
de Gaulle on die question of military command exacerbated 
American dislike and distrust of bim. 

The President again telegraphed to me: 

Pfesident Roomelt to the Mme Minister 10 June 43 
I have just received the Mowing message from Murphy: 

I was told this afternoon by Giraud that de GauUe during 
this mornings session of the French Committee finally brought 
mto the open his wish to act as Commissioner for National De- 
fence, havmg the attributes of a Minister of War in the ordinary 
Cabinet set-up. He riso demanded the command of French forces 
not acbvety epged in operations, which is contrary to what he 
has told Eisekower, MacmiUan, and me with respect to his inten¬ 
tions. &raud absolutely refused to yield command of French 

!?nT' be appointed Coramis- 

Moner of National Defence. A compromise proposal submitted by 
Catrora ve^ much favoured de GauUe’s proposition. Giraud told 
me of his determination to retire if the Committee outvoted him 
on tk question, and to infonn the British and American Govem- 
menteand the French people of the injustice caused by de GauUe’s 
^bition. I have asked Giraud to delay any such action until there 

bm “fcSK^ 

MacmiUan had reported to me in the same sense. ! was 
only anaous that a straightforward agreement should be 
reached. 
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Ftime Minkter to Mr. Harold Macmillan (Algiers) 11 June 43 

There can be no question of our giving recognition until we 
know what it is we have to recognise. See St. Matthew, chapter 
vii, verse 16: “Ye shall know tliem by their fruits. Do men gatlier 
grapes of tlioms, or figs of thistlesi” Indeed, the whole, chapter 
is instructive. 

You are quite right to play for time and let de Gaulle have 
every chance to come to his senses and realise the forces aroimd 
him. We play fair with him if he plays fair witii us and witlr 
France. 

The President was’ less patient. 

Fresldent Roosevelt to Prime Minister 17 June 43 

The following is a paraphrase of a cable I have today sent to 
General Eisenhower: 

"The position of this Government is that during our military 
occupation of North Africa we will not tolerate die control of the 
French Army by any agency which Is not subject to the Allied 
Supreme Commander’s direction. We must have someone whom 
we completely and wholly trust. We would under no circumstances 
continue the aiming of a force without being completely confident 
in their willingness to co-operate in our military operaKonsj we 
are not interested moreover in the foimation of any Government 
or Committee which presumes in any way to Indicate that, until 
such time as the French people select a Government for them- 
selyes, itjwU govern in France. When we get into France, the 
Alhes will have a civil Government plan tliat is completely in 
consonance with French sovereignty. Lastly, it must be absolutely 
clear mat in North and West Africa we have a military occupation 
and Wore without your M approval no Independent civil 
decision can be made. ..." 

_ These telegrams from the President revealed such a mount¬ 
ing hostility to de Gaulle’s actions in Algiers that I feared for 
ihe whole future of Allied relations with the Free French. The 
Americans reached tlie point where they might refuse to 
recognise any provisional administrative body if they thought 
a ^ ® would be the dominating influence which 
wodd ^ect the future of France after the war. It was essen¬ 
tial to aUay American fears on the miKtaiy question and at the 
same time to keep in being the new Provisional Committee.' 

Former Naval Persm to President Roosevelt 18 June 43 

?! of breaking up the 

or forbidding it to meet. I should prefer tiiat 
General Eisenhower should take your instructions as hti directive, 
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and that Murphy and Macmillan should work towards its fulfil¬ 
ment by whatever means they find most appropriate. His Majesty’s 
Government will associate themselves witii this policy. 

The Committee will then be confronted with a choice of either 
accepting our decision by a majority or placing themselves in defi¬ 
nite opposition to the two rescuing Powers. If, as seems probable, 
they accept the decision by a majority, it will be for de Gaulle to 
decide whetlier he and other dissentients will submit or resign. If 
de_ Gaulle resigns, he will put himself in the wrong with public 
opinion, and the necessary measures must be taken to prevent 
him from creating a disturbance. If he submits, we shall probably 
have further trouble in the future, but this will be better than our 
sweeping away a Committee on which many hopes are foimded 
among the United Nations as well as in France. We should pre¬ 
scribe the conditions essential for the safety of our forces and place 
the onus on de Gaulle. At any rate, it would be wise to try this 
first. 

» « 0 

The American attitude to the French political scene in 
North Africa was in part dominated by military necessity. The 
background to the dispute over de Gaulle was the preparation 
of the Sicily landings, The quarrels over the French High 
Command, provoked by de Gaulle, had come at die critical 
moment. Whatever past arrangements had existed between 
the British Government and de Gaulle, they could not be 
allowed to impair our relations with the United States. 

On July 13,1 had written a paper for my colleagues sum¬ 
marising these developments in American pohey towards 
France, in which I stated: 

It has for a good many months past been our object to bring 
about a union between the French elements cultivated by the 
Americans in Northwest Africa and the Frendi National Com¬ 
mittee in London, and particularly between Generals Giraud and 
de Gaulle. I could, I think, have made a good arrangement at 
Casablanca, but, as my colleagues know, this was frustrated by the 
preposterous conduct of General de Gaulle, Since then the Presi¬ 
dent has armed General Giraud’s troops in North Africa on a very 
considerable scale and he is now much concerned about the 
demeanour and control of this army. Meanwhile, the de Gaullist 
organs in London and at Brazzaville, with their backers in the 
British and American press, have ceaselessly criticised American 
policy, and there is no doubt that not only Mr. Hull but the Presi¬ 
dent have become bitterly antagonised thereby. 

, For all these reasons we have hoped that the personality of de 
Gaulle should be merged first in the National Committee in Lon¬ 
don, and, now that juncture has been effected with the Algiers 
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for me to talce this step so far as Great Britain and the Anglo- 
French interests set out above are concerned. If I do, Russia will 
cer tainl y recognise (them), and I fear lest this might be embar¬ 
rassing to you. 

I do hope therefore tliat you will let me know (a) whether you 
could subscribe to our formula or something like it, or (b) whefter 
you would mind if His Majesty’s Government took that step sepa¬ 
rately themselves. There is no doubt whatever in my mind that 
the former would be far the better. There are a lot of good men 
on the Committee-Catroux, Massigli, Monnet, Georges, and of 
course Giraud, who arrived here yesterday. He will certainly raise 
all this and bring it to a head. 

But it was clear that the Americans were not prepared to 
recognise the Algiers Committee as now constituted, Giraud 
had been in the United States negotiating for the supply of 
arms and equipment for the French army in North Africa. 
His presence there did not smooth the temper of the de 
Gaulhsts. 

On July 22,1 received a long and important telegram from 
the Pi-esident setting forth the considered view of his Govern¬ 
ment on French affair’s. 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 22 July 43 

Various sources contiiiue, though with loss pressure, to ask rec¬ 
ognition of the existing French Committee of National Liberation. 
Some people want to recognise it as the organisation acting for 
French interests in aU French territory, including France. Other 
people want to recognise it as acting for French interests only in 
toimer French Empire. Most, not all, are willing to accept the 
GorMittee’s authority, subject to the military requirements of the 
Bntish and American forces. 

We have been saying, first, that the military requirements are 
Md wiU be paramount to all civil matters; second, that the 
fteneh Committee of National Liberation has only begun to func¬ 
tion, and shodd give further and more satisfactory evidence of the 
complete and genuine unity of the Committee. This unity must 
equate hitherto French poHtlcal or factional controversies de- 
gtotip antagonisms or individual aspira- 
demonstrate a real puipose to unify itself and, behind 

supposedly conceived on the prin- 
ciple of collective responsibility of individual Frenchmen for^the 

with It should be kept 

on ta hun,. *bemg mtaW tlat „ to of. SiS 
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character, the two Governments will deal directly with the French 
Commander-m-Chief of the French force.s. French political ques¬ 
tions must be left to solution by the people of France when they 
have been freed from the present domination of the enemy. ., . 

This Govenunent is most anxious to join with you and the other 
United Nations to move along the line of limited acceptance of tlm 
Committee, subject always to military requirements, but we should 
make it clear that tlie plain conditions of French unity must be 
properly met. 

_ I do not tliiuk we should at any time use die word “recogni- 
ton, because this would be distorted to imply ihat we recognise 
the Committee as the Government of France as soon as we land on 
pencil soil prhaps the word “acceptance” of the Committee’s 
local civil andiority in various colonies on a teraporaiy basis comes 
neai’er to expiring my thought. We must however retain the 
nght and continue the present practice of dealing directly with 
local Trench olBdals in the colonies whenever military advantage ^ 
to the Allied caase so dictates. Martinique is an illustrative ex¬ 
ample, 

Glraud's visit here was very successful We kept it on a purely 
military basis, and we are .starting immediately to send additional 
equipment for his army with every North African convoy. . . . 

Koo.sevelt ended by suggesting a joint formula based on 
co-operation with" instead of "recognition of" tlie French 
Committee. 

I replied to the President’s telegram of July 22; 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 3 Aug. 43 

I thought first that your proposed formula was rather chilling 
and would not end the agitation there is for recognition in both 
our comitries, Meanwhile, events have moved in oiir favour. The 
Committee have felt acutely being ignored while tlie whole Italian 
problem is open, De Gaulle, I feel, is now more enclosed in tlie 
general body of the Committee. Tlie anangements for command 
also seem more satLsfactoiy to us than the previous deadlock. 

2.1 have therefore a.sked the Foreign Office to sugge,st a certain 
raidiilcation in your formula de.signed to bring our two views into 
harmony. ... If wo camiot agree, wo will talk it over. 

The Quebec Conference already described was now im¬ 
minent Meanwhile, we had reached a deadlock. 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister , 4 Aug. 43 

I earnestly hope that nothing will be done in the matter of 
recognition of the Committee of National Liberation untff we have 
an oppoftunlty to talk it over together. 
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It was only after stubborn talks that I was able to persuade 
the Americans to make a declaration in general terms sup* 
porting the political arrangements which had already taken 
shape in North Africa. 

Prime Minister (Quebec) to Mr, Macmillan (Meiers) 25 Aug. 43 
After prolonged discussions of a laborious character, we reached 
what I trust will be considered a series of satisfactory solutions 
about recognition. We thought it better that we should ^ express 
our bought in our own words rather than persevere in a joint ■ 
declaration by the United States and United Kingdom. [ 

2. In my opinion the President and Mr. Hull have gone a long r 
way to meet our desires. You should tell my friends on the Com- ■ 
mittee that I am sure the right course for them is to welcome tire j 
American declaration in most cordial terms, and not to draw in- i 
vidious distinction between any of the forms in which recognition ; 
is accorded. On the contrary, the more pleasure they show at the ' 
American declaration the more value it will have for them. This j 
is a moment when a friendly attitude towards the United States j 
would be singularly helpful to the interests of France. K, oii tire [ 
other hand, newspapers or radio polemics and reproaches are i 
indulged in, the only effect will be to rouse new flames of reseat- | 
meat in the State Department, 

« * * I' 

The announcement of the recognition of the French Na- ^ 
tional Committee on the following day marked the end of a j 
period, and though the French leaders were not brought into j 
the armistice negotiations with Italy, nor into the Mediter- [ 
ranean Commission which was subsequently set up to deal | 
with Italian affairs, they were now on formal terms with. j 
the Allies as the representatives of France. j 

# ■ , * * ■ ' ■ ■ I 

The struggle for power between de Gaulle and Giraud ! 
went on unabated as the weeks passed, and frequent dashes | 
took place over both civil and military appointments. The |; 
fault did not lie always with de Gaulle, and there were im- i 
necessary incidents over the liberation of Corsica, where Free 
French elements on the Island had occupied Ajacdo on the 
night of September 9. Giraud ordered a Fren^ expedition i 
to Corsica two days later, and the unfortunate disputes be- | 
tween his military commander and the de GauUist leaders on f 
the spot still further worsened relations. The liberation of the | 
island, from the military point of view, was slowly but sue- ; 
cessfully accomplished. ■ 








WUJti ValiNJittAL 

Prime Mtnter to Mr. Harold Uacmtlkn (Afeiew) 3 Oct 43 

If you tiiinfc well, you shodd give the ioEowiiig ’fom 

me to Generals Giraud and de Gaulle! s v 

_ • “Many congratulations on the successful progress of your troops 
m Corsica. I look forward intensely to tliis famous ishml sm 
being hberated and restored to France.” 

The occupation of the island by French forces was com- 
pleted on the following day, 


Plans for summoning a provisional Consultative Assemblv 
to broaden the basis of French administration advanced du’-- 
ing the month of October. Giraud’s position steadily weak¬ 
ened. The only support he possessed lay in certain Arrav 
circles who valued American good will, and in his die of c> 
President of the National Committee this was last disappear¬ 
ing. De Gaulle showed himself incomparably the more power¬ 
ful personality. On November 8, the Assembly met for the 
first time in Algiers. French political life was crystallising into 
an embryo Government for the future. On November 8, one 
year exactly after the North Afidcan landings, Giraud re¬ 
signed from the National Committee, but remained Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French forces. I was disturbed at foe 
possible consequences of these events. It was eisentid for the 
future unity of France that some balance of power b^>en 
these divergent elements should be reached. 

I therefore telegraphed to the President! 


Prime Minister to President Roosemh 10 Nov. 43 

I am not at all content with the change In the French National 
Committee which leave de Gaulle sole President, The body we 
recognised was of a totally different character, the essence being 
the co-Piesidenc^' of Giraud and de GauHe. I suggest we 
an attitude of complete reserve until we can discuss the pcBition 
together. 


I hoped, on my way through to Cairo to the Teheran Con¬ 
ference, to bring the rival Generals together myself at a re¬ 
view of the new French Army. 


Prime Minister to Mr. Macmillan (iigtefs) 2 Nov. 43 

In case I am able to find a few days in Africa between now and 
Christmas, I should like to see something of the new Frendh Anny. 
You might ascertain discaeetly from bofo Generals de Gadfie and 
Giraud whether this would be agreeable to them. We might have 
an afternoon parade, spend the night somewhere, and see some 
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exercises in the morning, In these circumstances I should like to 
be the guest of the French National Committee. It occurred to 
mo tliey might take this as k compliment, which it is intended 
to be. I cannot fix dates at the present tim(3, for many obvious 
reasons. 

9 « « 

My intention was frastrated by the rough and tragic be¬ 
haviour of die Free French Administration in Syria. The 
fonnal independence of Syria and the Lebanon had been 
proclaimed by tlie Free French at tlie end of 1941. We had 
recognised these republics, and Sir Edward Spears had been 
sent as British Minister in February 1942. Throughoirtthe 
year however no progress was made. Changes of Ministry 
took place in both countries, but no elections were held. Anti- 
French antagonisms grew. Provisional Governments were ap¬ 
pointed in March 1943. The elections in July and August 
resulted in an overwhelming Nationtdist expre.ssion in both 
republics. The majorities demanded the complete revision of 
the mandatory constitution. The weakness of tire Free French 
Administration led the local politicians, who had little faith in 
French promises of after-war independence, to strike. On 
jOctober 7, tire Lebanese Government proposed to abolish the 
fcrench position in the republic. A month later, the Free 
f French Committee in Algiers challenged the right of the 
■ Lebane,so to act in this one-sided manner. M. Helleu, General 
Cati’oux’s deputy, returned from Algiers to give orders for tlie 
arrest of the Lebanese President and most of the Mini.slers, 
thereby provoking disturbances, which led to bloodshed, 
particularly at Beirut. The British Cabinet was di.sturbcd by 
these events. 

The action taken by the French stultified the agreements 
we had made with the French, and also witli the Syrians and 
Lebanese. It was contrary to the Atlantic Charter and much 
else that we had declared. It seemed that the situation would 
^0 distorted throughout tlie whole of the Middle East and 
He Arab world, and also everywhere people would say, 
P'What kind of France is this which, while itself subjugated 
f by die enemy, seeks to subjugate others?" 

’ Accordingly, I felt that the British and United States Gov¬ 
ernments should react strongly together. Already the charac¬ 
ter of the body we had recognised at Quebec had been totally 
altered by de Gaulle’s complete assumption of power. But the 
outbreaks in tlie Levant were of a dtoerent character, and 
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afforded full justification, with the support of world public 
opinion, for bringing the issue with de Gaulle to a head. I 
thought that the kidnapped Lebanese President and Ministers 
should be set at liberty and permitted to resume their full 
function, and that the Lebanon Assembly should meet again 
as soon as conditions of law and order could be guaranteed. 
If de Gaulle refused to do this at once, we should withdraw 
our recognition from the French National Committee and 
stop the process of arming the French tmops in North Africa. 

I was forced to give instractions to General Wilson to be 
prepared if necessary to take over control of the Lebanon and 
to re-establish order with British troops. Happily this was not 
necessary. General Catroux had arrived from Algiers on 
November 16 to act as mediator, and on November 22 the 
French authorities released the politicians under arrest, and 
protracted negotiations began for the ultimate independence 
of Syria and die Lebanon. 

These incidents left dieir mark upon our relations with the 
Free P’reneh Committee and with General de Gaulle. The 
result of our year of effort to biing about a united policy 
founded upon a true sense of comradeship between the 
United States, Britain, and the Free French leaders had been 
disappointing. 




Tlie Broken Axis 

Autumn 1943 


We.f in Ifahj-Nesd to Sustain the King and Badoglio Qov- 
emmcni-My Telegram to Fresident Rooseoelt of September 21 
-Our Agrcement-Mussolini Meets Hitler, September li-He 
Sets up the Republic of Salo-Fate of the Italian Forces in the 
Biilkum and Aegean-1 Explain the Situation to Stalin~He 
Femurs Baching the Badoglio-King Government-Marslial 
Badoglio Signs the Surrender Agreement at Malta-Triple 
Declaration About Italian Co-belligerency by the President, 
Stalin, and Me-Count Sforza’s Changeable AUitude-Arrange- 
mcnis About Italian Prisoners and Shipping-Italy Declares War 

on Germany, October IS-A Fragile Situation. 



/f cssolim’s bid for a Fascist revival plunged Italy into 
ArX the horrors of civil war. In the weeks following the 
Sc-ptemfe .\imistice, officers and men of the Italian Army 
stationed in German-occupied Northern Italy and patriots 
tern tfre toms and countryside began to form partisan units 
aud to operate against the Germans and against their com- 
pataots wire, still adhered to the Duce. Contacts were made 
wrth tire Allied armies south of Rome and with the Badoglio 
^ oveminait In tlrese months the network of Itab'an resist- 
ance to tire German occupation was created in a cruel atmos- 
pxiwe ot Civil strife, assassinations, and executions. The in- 
Northern Italy here as 
p5e convulsed all classes of the 

no!? was the succour and sup- 

P0!t gnen to our prisoners of war trapped by the Armistice 

& “ latfle *6SS, and in 

tin. niain witk htle knowledge of the language or geography 
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of the comitry, at least ten thousand, mostly succoured by the 
ocal population witli civilian clothes, were guided to safety 
thMks to the nsks taken by members of the Italian Resistance 

and the simple people of the countryside. 

ft « 8 

From the moment when die Armistice was signed and 
AllS ff courageously joined the 

Marshd Badogho, at east until Rome should be occupied by 
the AJhes and we could construct a really broad-based Italian 
Govemmrat fw the prosecution of the war jointly with us. I i 
ms ^ that Kmg Vmtor Emmanuel and Badoglio would be 
able to do TO for what had now become the common cause ? 
tlian any Italian Government formed from the exiles or oppo¬ 
nents of the Fascist regime. The surrender of the Italian Fleet 
was sohd proof of their authority. On the other hand, there 
were the usual arguments against having anything to do with 
tliose who had worked with or helped Mussolki, and im- 
mediately there grew an endless series of intrigues among the 
six or seven Leftish parties in Rome to get rid of the King 
and Badogho and take the power themselves. Considering the 
cnucal natoe of die battle and the supreme importance of 
gettmg Italy to fight with a good heart on our side, I resisted 
these movements whenever they came to my notice. In this 
I was supported by Marshal Stalin, who followed the Russian 
maxim You may always walk with the Devil tiU you get to 
the end of the bridge. j & 

8 8 8 ' 

After considering proposals from Macmillan at Algiers, and 
trom General Eisenhower, I telegraphed to the President ask- 
mg tor his comments. 

Prime Minister to President Rooseoelt 21 Sept 43 

^ ““““ ““ 

King and (ho Brindisi 
rtS? f 1 ®® ® Government and have unity of command 
• Despite Badoglio’s broadcast tonight we 

r f TTl microphone 

® ^ there, and proclaim that 

SSknrlf the legitimate Government of Italy under 

his authority. This is needed, not only for the Italian people, but 
tor tte Italian representatives and garrisons abroad. 

Ihe King and Badoglio should be told that they must build up 
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the broadest-based anti-Fascist coalition Goveminent possible. 
Any healthy elements that can deliver some goods should be rallied 
in tliis crisis. These points should be made plain in tho King's 
broadcast. It would be very useful if Count Sforza and tho pro¬ 
fessors who claim to represent the six parties were willing to join 
in the common effort. It must however be clearly understood that 
none of tliese provisional arrangements, dictated by war needs, 
will stand in the way of the free choice by the Italian people of 
fte form of democratic govenunent which they prefer. 

The question of giving the Badoglio Government an Allied 
status does not come into our immediate programme. Co-bellig¬ 
erency is good enough. On this footing we should work for tho 
gradual conversion of Italy into an effective national force against 
Germany, but, as we have said, she must work her pas.sage. U.seful 
seivice against the enemy will be recognised by us in the adjust¬ 
ment and working of the Armistice terms. In return we expect 
Badoglio to continue to work for the Allies on tire basis of the 
Armistice. Our principle will be payment by results. Badoglio 
should be free to declare war on Germany, and by .so doing he 
would at once become, though not an ally, a co-belligeront. 

Badoglio can be told that it is no part of our plan to install 
Allied military government everywhere. If he will co-operate, we 
are ready to hand over territory to his Government a.s quickly as 
it is free from the enemy. This offer applies to the historic main¬ 
land of Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. The dealings of the United 
Nations witlr the Italian Government in territories which they are 
allowed to administer will be carried out tlirough a Control Coin- 
mission, 

It would make it much easier for us if the full instrument of 
surrender, even though somewhat superseded, could now bo 
signed. It is true that many of the clauses could not be operated by 
the Brindisi Administration in their present situation. But as we go 
up the peninsula and turn over territory to the Italian Govern¬ 
ment, these questions will become real. We do not want to put 
ourselves in the position of having to haggle over every require¬ 
ment with the Government. The longer we leave it tire more diifi- 
cifft it becomes to get the instrument signed, so I hope Eisenhower 
will get BadogUo’s signature to it as soon as possible on tho basis 
suggested in the Foreign Secretary’s telegrams. 

« This programme should be put to the King nnd Biidoglio at 
p once. The first essential is that the King should make tire public 
P* announcement suggested, This should not surely await fi n id re- 
” hnements of policy. 

This crossed the following telegram from the President: 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 21 Sept. 43 

I ^ send the following message to General Eisenhower tome- 
cliately upon your concurrence: 
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In view of the existing situation in Italy the earliest practicable 
action IS important. 

You will withhold long-term Armistice provi,sions pending fui’- 
ther instructions. , ■ 

2. On the basis of military necessity, you are empowered to 
make recommendations from time to time to lighten the provisions 
of the military armistice in order to enable the Italians, within the 
limit of their capacifes, to wage war against Germany. 

3. On condUion that it declares war on Germany,- the present 

Government of Italy should be permitted, subject to the provisions 
of paragraph 4 hereunder, to carry on as the Government of Italy, 
and as such should be treated as a co-belligerent in the war against 
Germany; such relationship to be based on the clear understand¬ 
ing that it IS not m any way to prejudice the untrammelled right 
of the people of Italy to decide on the form of government they 
wi I eventually have, and that no final form of government of Italy 
Story‘ “ until the Germans are evicted from Italian - 

4. The Allied Militaiy Government and the appropriate func- ’ 
tion.s contemplated for the Armistice Control Commission will be 
mergtid iis promptly as practicable into an Allied Commission 
under the Alhcd Commander-in-Chief, which shall be empowered 

to furnish guidance and instructions from time to time to the 
Badoglio Government on military, political, and administiaUve 
matters. 

5. You will encourage in all practicable way.s the vigorous use, 
under your direction, of the Italian armed forces against Germany. 

^ Our two me,s.sages did not seem to me to conflict on any 
important point, except the que,stion of witliholding the long 
terms ot surrenclor. On this I deferred to the President, and 
we agreed tliat his telegram should be sent to General Eisen¬ 
hower as a directive from both of us. 

^ On ^September 14, Mussolini met Plitler for the first time 
since his liberation." During tlie succeeding days the two 
men debated how to extend the life of Italian Fascism in 
tho,se parts of Italy still occupied by the German troops. On 
uie loth, the Dace announced that he had reasvsumed the 
leadership of Fa,seism and that a new Eepublican-Fascist 
I arty, purged and uplifted from traitorous elements, would 
rebuild a faithful Government in the North. For a moment it 
seemed mat tfie old system, now dressed up in a pseudo¬ 
revolutionary garb, might flare again into life. But the results 
disappointed tlie Germans, Goebbels’s comment at tliis time 
is revealing; 
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Tiui Dues has not drawn the moral conclusions from Italy’s 
cafiiitroplie which the Fueker had expected. He was naturally 
ovsifoyed to see tlie Fuehrer and to be fully at liberty again. But 
the Fuehrer expected tliat the first thing the Duce would do would 
ho to wreak fiiii vengeance on his betrayers. That he gave no such 
isdiraiiKi showed his real limitations. He Is not a revolutionary 
like the Fuehrer or Stalin. He is so bound to his own Italian 
people that he lacks tlie broad qualities of a world-wide revolu- 
tionary and insuirectionist,^ 

Blit there was to be no turning back. Mussolini’s half¬ 
hearted “Hundred Days” began. At the end of September he 
Jet up his headquarters on the shores of Lake Garda. This 
snadow Government is known as the “Republic of 
Salcj.” Here the squalid tragedy was played out. The dictator 
and lawgiver of Italy for more than twenty years dwelt with 
h«s niishess m the hands of his German masters, mied by 
their whl, and cut from the outside world by carefully chosen 
Geramn guards and doctors. 

^ The Mian surrender caught their armies in the Balkans 
Kfflpletely unawares, and many troops were trapped in des- 
ptraie positions between local guerrilla forces and the venge- 
Snn The Italian gar- 

hilatPf? h u ■’ thousand strong, was almost anni- 

of S) The Man troops of the island 

vivS J September 22. Many of the sur- 

of the AeffP') of the garrisons 

Emt is parties to 

skS * T>almatian coast, and inside Yugo- 

oftea thwTHf '^rtachments joined the partisans. More 

SfK divisions 

the “Garibaldi Division,” which 

Ahgejr the h die war. In the Balkans - 

September 8 nemlv fnrfv Armistice of 

who died hi deportaLf cfmpT'^ 

I explained the situation and our policy to StaL'n. 

^^l^^^riaPrernkf Stalin ■ , „ 

i that .Mussolini has been set im liv + 1 , Vi 
P a so^afi,a HepublicanSscS die Gennaus as the head 
Wr tk move by doing ^ « ™tial to 

‘ gyar ^ die authority 
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of file King and Badoglio, who signed the Armistice with us, and 
have since laithf^y carried it out to the best of their ability and 
surrendered the bulk of their Fleet. Besides, for military reasons 
we must mobihse and concentrate all the forces in Italy which are 
anxious to fight or at least obstruct die Germans. These are already 
active. 

I propose therefore to advise the King to appeal on the wireless 
to the Italian people to rally round the Badoglio Government, and 
to announce liis intention to build up a broad-based, anti-Fascist 
coalition Government, it being understood that nothing shall be 
done to prevent the Italian people from settling what form of 
democraho Government they will have after the war. 

It should also be said that useful service by the Italian Govern- 
ment, ^my, and people against the enemy will be recopised in 
the adjustment and working of the Armistice; but that, while the 
Itahan Government is free to declare war on Germany, this will 
not make Italy an ally, but only a co-belligerent. 

I want at the same time to insist on the signing of tlie compre¬ 
hensive Armistice terms, which are still outstanding, even though 
some of ^those teims cannot be enforced at the present time. 
AgaiMt this BadogHo would be told that the Allied Governments 
Intend to hand over the historic mainland of Italy, Sicily, and 
Sardima to the administration of the Italian Government under 
the AlUed Control Commission as it is freed from the enemy. 

I ani putting these proposals also to President Roosevelt, and T 
hope that I may count on your approval. As you w^ leaily un¬ 
derstand, the matter is vitally urgent for military reasons. For 
instance, the Italians have already driven the Germans out of Sar¬ 
dinia, and there are mpy islands and key points which they stiU 
hold and which we may get, 

He replied as follows; 

Premier Stalin to Premier Churchill 22 Sept. 43 

I received your message of September 21 . 

I agree witli your proposal concerning the appeal by radio of 
the Italian King to the Itallain people; but I consider it entirely 
necessary that in the appeal of the King it should be clearly stated 
that Italy, which capitulated to Great Britain, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union, will fight against Germany together vvith 
Great Britain, tlie United States, and the Soviet Union. 

2.1 also agree with your proposal about the necessity of sip- 
. ing comprehensive Amiistice terms. In regard to your reservation 
that certain of these terms cannot be put into force at the present 
moment, I understand this reservation only in the sense that these 
terms cpnot be realised now on the territory which so far is held 
by tile Germans, In any case, I should like to receive confinnation 
or the necessary explanation from you on that point. 
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I asked the President what he thought of this, and said that 
1 considered that the long term provisions of surrender might 
well be dealt with by the Armistice Commission which we 
were setting up in Italy. I later sent him the following: 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 24 Sept. 43 

Macmillan now tells me that he is confident that Badoglio’s 
signature can be obtained to the whole set of terms within the 
next few days, and tiiat the longer we leave it the more haggling 
lliere will be. It may be some time before the new Gommission 
can give tlieir views, and I should myself feel happier if we 
clinched the matter now. This, might save us a good deal of 
trouble later on. 

At Eisenhowers suggestion we have made the preamble less 
harsh. We also provided that the Armistice of September 3 will 
remain operative. 



Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 25 Sept. 43 

I have not answered Uncle Joe’s ^ telegram in favour of backing 
up the King of Italy, and also his remarks about the comprehen¬ 
sive terms, because I do not know what line you are taking with 
him. You will no doubt have received my telegram. Macmillan 
reports tliat there will be no difficulty in getting Badoglio to sign. 

The President replied: 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 25 Sept. 43 

I go along with your thought about the long set of terms If 
signature can be obtained quickly, and I am so advising Eisen¬ 
hower. 

0 9# 

Other poh’tical complications occurred. I 

PnmoMMster to Mr. Macmillan (Algiers) 25 Sept. 48 I 

Astonishment was caused here at a broadcast from the Bari i 

rac|! in the name of "tlie King of Italy and Albania and Emperor | 

of tUiiopia, I need scarcely say that any repetition of follies like I 

Uiat wifi bring our whole policy into discredit here. How would I 

mlmedf Empire in Ethiopia to be [ 

I / V going to see the King’s speech before he 1 

ets J oif. or If there is no time for this that you wfil anyhow get I 

It. 1 he reference to the Soviet is of capital importance, as Stalin's j 

vSt Po^oy of using the Italian Government is in- j 


On September 28, Marshal Badoglio left Brindisi in an 
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Italian cruiser to sign the long-term smxender at Malta. He 
was received with ceremony on board the batdeship Nelson 
by General Eisenhower, and his Chief of Staff, General Bedell 
Smith, Lord Gort, and General Alexander. Badoglio hoped to 
be spared the clause on unconditional suiTender, but the 
Allied commanders insisted that this was a formal meeting to 
sign documents presented by the Allied Governments which 
would admit of no discussion. 

After the signatures had been appended, Badoglio had a 
short discussion with General Eisenhower about declaitig war 
on Germany, which the Italian Marshal wished to do. The day 
ended with a visit to the units of the Italian Fleet anchored 
in Malta Harbour. 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 28 Sept, 43 

We agree that tlie long-term surrender document should be kept 
secrqt for the present. I have no doubt U.J. wiU concur, but it 
would be well if you told him our views, speaking for both of us. 

We think it would be a mistake to talk about making Rome 
an open city, as it may hamper our foiward movement, and will 
anyway not bind the enemy. 

« « 0 

The situation was at fii'st bewildering for our troops on the 
spot. The Italians had been their enemies for more than fee 
years. By joining the United Nations they had in the space 
of a few weeks acquired a new status, and some of them 
assumed a new attitude. Requisitioning was no longer possi¬ 
ble. Accommodation was denied to British troops, and food 
refused to officers without Italian ration cards. British military 
cui’rency was treated with suspicion. Senior officers who had 
held the rank of Military Governor now became mere liaison 
officers with the Italians, from whom they could request but 
no longer compel the facilities which they needed. Much of 
this was the growing pains of the new regime in Italy, and 
was presently rectified by high authority, but some Italian 
civilians were ready to take the fullest advantage of tlie 
changes which had occurred. The President and General 
Eisenhower felt that a public declaration was needed in order 
to explain "co-belligerent” status to the Italians, and indeed 
to the world. I welcomed this. 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 30 Sept. 43 

I agree that we should make a joint announcement, but would 
it not be a good chance of getting U.J. in too? It is clear now tliat 
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he does accept the Italians as co-belligerents. It is true that wa 
may lose a few days in communicating with Moscow, but tliis 
delay seems relatively unimportant compared with the value of 
Russian participation. 

If you agree, would you put it to Stalin in the form that wo 
wish an announcement of the kind madej will he join with us fa 
making it, or would he prefer us to go ahead without him? Of 
course, we should consider any drafting alterations he might wish 
to propose. 

I myself would like to see several changes, and my immediately 
following telegram embodies these. If you see no objection to 
them, would you, if you agree to approach Stalin, put the text to 
him in this form? 

The text of the declaration which I drafted read as follows: 

The Governments of Great Britain, the United States, and the 
Soviet Union acknowledge the position of the Royal Italian Gov¬ 
ernment as stated by Marshal Badoglio, and accept the active co¬ 
operation of the Italian nation and armed forces as a co-belligerent 
in the war against Germany, The military events since September 
8 and the brutal maltreatment by the Germans of the Italian pop¬ 
ulation, culminating in the Italian declaration of war against Ger¬ 
many have in fact made Italy a co-belligerent, and the American, 
British, and Soviet Governments will continue to work with tho 
Italian Government on that basis. The three Governments acknowl¬ 
edge the Italian Government’s pledge to .submit to the will 
of the Italian people after the Germans have been driven from 
Italy, and it is understood that nothing can detract from the abso¬ 
lute and untrauimelled right of the people of Italy by constitu¬ 
tional means to decide on the democratic form of government tlioy 
will eventually have. 

The relationship of co-belligerency between the Government of 
Italy and the United Nations Governments cannot of itself affect 
the terms recently signed, which retain their full force and 
only be adjusted by agreement between the Allied Governments in 
the light of the assistance which the Italian Government may be 
able to afford to tlie United Nations’ cause. 

This was approved by both President Roosevelt and Stalin. 
« « » 

Count Sforza now entered the Italian scene. Before the 
Fascist Revolution he had been Foreign Minister and Ambas- 
sador in Paris. During Mussolini’s regime he had been an 
exile. He had become an outstanding figure among Italians in 
America. He had declared himself in favour of bringing Italy 
into the war on the side of the AUies, and had, in a letter 
which he had recently written to a high State Department of- 
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j ficial, expressed his willingness to work with Badoglio. As the 
I situation sharpened, he saw his opportunity to gain the chief 

i, power in Italy, and was convinced of his right to it. He com- 

I manded a good deal of American support, and some of the 
I Ainerican-Italian vote. The President hoped it might be pos- 
; . sible to bring him into the new system of government with- 
i out upsetting the King and Badogho, upon whom our military 
thought about the Italian campaign was based. 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 30 Sept. 43 

Referring to your telegram in regard to Sforza playing with the 
1 team, his public speech was, to say the least, not complimentary to 

I tile King of Italy. I find however in a recording of his September 

i: 26 speech the following extracts, which indicate that he may be 

i, useful to our war effort: 

1 “With the present leaders of Italy, if they behave well, if they 
1 wage war well, our duty is to go to war, all of us, and to oust the 
I Germans out of Italy. 

I “I say so out of my only main desire to do a thing which helps 
I victory. We may rally round any Government which enjoys the 

i confidence of the Allies if this Government for the time being 

I proves that it is able to wage a war and to oust the Germans out 

I of Italy. 

i “If I had to proclaim a republic to-morrow I would say, ‘No. 

First of all we must oust the Germans out of Italy. This is what 
I the ItaRans want; but when Italy is free the Italians will decide.’ ” 

i Former jNaval Person to President Roosevelt 1 Oct. 43 

Your telegram about Sforza. He seems to be saying all sorts of 
things, many very different to what he wrote in his letter. He 
really should make up his mind whether he is going to try to help 
the Royal Badoglio Government or try to discredit it. We ought 
to know where we are before we build him up. Would it not be a 
[ good thing for you to route him to Italy via the United Kingdom 

!■ and let ns give him further friendly treatment here? T don’t see 

1 much use in having him go to Italy merely to undermine whatever 

j: small fighting head against Fascism and the Germans Eisenhower 

has been able to produce out of the Italians, 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 2 Oct, 43 

L Your telegram in regard to Sforza. I am informed that he, with 
I his son, expects to arrive by airplane at Prestwick, October 3, en 
I route to Marrakesh, 

I I hope you can effectively indoctrinate him during his stop in 
: United IKingdom. 

r lam this date sending the following to Eisenhower: 

j. : “Inform Badoglio that it is the view of tliis Government that 

f Grandi’s presence in Badoglio Government at this time would not 
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be acceptable. Even though Grandi was perhaps the chief flgui'e in 
deposition of Mussolini, he had been so closely associated witlt 
Fascism that to place him now in Brindisi Government would 
cause much adverse comment and misinterpretation. First accre¬ 
tions to Badoglio Government should be men of unequivocal lib¬ 
eral and democratic principle. It is only through tlie use of such 
men in responsible positions that this Government can feel justiiled 
in mpporting the present Italian Government. 

"Germany has already taken active belligerent steps against 
Italy, and the chief strength of BadogKo’s Government is Its an¬ 
nounced determination to rid Italy by force of the Gennan Invader. 
An immediate declaration of war by the Italian Government on 
Geraany is necessary if Italy is to be given the status of a cd- 
belligerent.” 

I had a long conversation with Count Sforza on his way 
through London, and believed we had reached an agreement 
whereby he was to work loyally with the King and Badoglio 
until we were in a position, following on the capture of Rome 
at the earliest moment, to form a broad-based non-Fascist 
Government. I thus steadily held to our chartered course. We 
mtended to sustain the Monarchy until the liberation of 
Italy, to bring an Italian Government in on our side in the 
staiggle against Germany, to strengthen that Government 
by adding representative and resisting elements, and to as- 
sociate the Russians with our immediate arrangements about 
Itahan affairs. 

« « # 

W^Ie tee exchanges went on, I pressed for the fullest 
use or Itahan man-power and shippin g. 

Minister to Foreign Secretaiy 26 Sept 43 

^ Ought we not to make a convention with the Italian Goveni- 
DQwer? prisoners of war and man- 

Italians to bo 

Sn. repatriating them without 

JPPiag- Meanwhile we need their man-power We 
TOt have Ihe operations in Africa cumbered TS W 

There k pmntl ^ prisoners. 

KinS^S™ to the United 

the United Kingdom should^conti shipping prisoners to 

ment with the Man 

sider a change of^?^°ER 1 - ^ to con- 

■“ ^ ^« S SZ ££ 
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Prime Minister to First Lord, V.C.W.S., 
and Admiral Cunningham 

We carmot afford to allow units of the Italian Navy to remain 
Idle, whether at Alexandria or elsewhere. My present idea is that 
we suggest to the Americans that the Litiorios go to the United 
States to be htted for the Pacific warfare and to be used there by 
them. I would also suggest to tlie President that after the war 
th^e ships be ceded to us, because, first, we have had the main 
part of the war against them; secondly, we have had heavy losses 
in capital units; and, thirdly, we have discontinued building capital 
units m order to further current short-term operations. I am sure 
such proposals will be received in a most friendly spirit. I should 
Me your advice about all this, and also of course about the struc¬ 
ture and value of these ships. 

2. With reprd to cruisers and other vessels, they must aU be 
put to the highest use. We cannot have valuable ships lolling about 
in tile Medterranean harbours. The most valuable and modem 
should be brought into service and our older ones laid up The 
older Italian battleships may also have a part to play in the inshore 
bombarding squadrons, which wiff certainly be required, though 
only for short periods during 1944, both in the and le 
Indian Ocean. 

, # » « . 

Portner Nanai Person to President Roosevelt 4 Oct. 43 

Now tliat Uncle Joe has come in with us about the Italian deck- 
ration, it appears of the highest importance to compel the King to 
declare war as soon as possible. This is, as I know, your view. I 
suggest that instractions be given to Eisenhower to put the fullest 
pressure upon him. There should be no nonsense about waiting 
until Rome is taken. It seems to us high time that the Italians 
began to work their passage. If you are in agreement, pray give 
me necessary orders without further reference to us, 

The President acted promptly: 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 8 Oct. 43 

£5 I informed Eisenhower as follows: 

The President and Prime Minister are in agreement that the 
i4.mg ot Italy declare war On Germany as soon as possible. There 
appears to be no necessity for waiting until Rome is occupied. 
YOU vwll therefore put pressure on the Italian Government for an 
early declaration of war without waiting for further successes.” 

Accordingly on October 13, the Royal ltalian Government 
cleclai'ed war on Germany. 

' * 
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Prime Minister to Mr. Macmillm (Algiers) 23 Oct. 43 ]■ 

... Our policy is to abandon the base and increase the Left- [, 
ward emphasis of the Italian Government. We have very little | 
information here about the personalities who are already available. 1; 
You will be watching all this and should keep me fully informed, 1: 

I am clear that any reconstruction of the Italian Goveimnent [ 
had better wait until we are in Rome, In Romo lie the title-deeds ; 
of Italy and of die Roman Catholic Church. Badoglio and the King f 
reinstated there will have a far better chance of rallying such | 
elements of Italian strength as exist. There is the place for us to j 
make our deal and for them to issue their prospectus. f 

In tlie meanwhile, be careful that nothing is done to make the i 
King and BadogHo weaker than they are. On the contrary, we j 
must hold them up and cany them forward with our an^es. 
Meanwhile, all search for strengthening elements can continue. 1 

Prime Minister to Preddent Roosevelt. 6 Nov. 43 I 

All my Information goes to show that we should lose a lot in ; 
breaking up the present King-Badoglio show. Victor Emmanuel is ■ 
nothing to us, but his combination with Badoglio did in fact i 
deliver the Italian Fleet, which is rendering very useful service ; 
now, and this same combination is at this moment holding &e ! 
loyalties of a very large part of die unhappy Itallm Army and 
people, and of course of Italian diplomatic representatives every- i 
where. Why should we add to the burden of our British and j 
United States soldier on the march to Rome by weakening any of I 
those aids? We ought not, in my personal opinion, to countenance j 
a change in the Badoglio-King regime tiU we are seated in Rome f 

and a really broad-based Italian Government can be formed. j 

I understand Eisenhower in the main inclines to this view. * 
Surely we should stick to what we have got till we are sure wo | 
can get something better, and this can only be ascertained when f 
we have Rome in our possession. I : 

Such was the fragile state of Italian affairs when I set out ! 
for Cairo and Teheran. t 
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Rhodes, Key of the Eastern Mediterranean-General Wilson’s Plans 
-Seizure of Rhodes, Leros, and Cos Approved by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, September 10-The German Grip on Rhodes- 
Hitler’s Concern About the Aegean-The Germans Retake Cos- 
Imperative Need to Attack Rhodes-My Telegram to President 
Roosevelt of October 1-His Disappointing Reply-My Further 
Appeal, October S-WasMngton Obdurate~My Wish to Attend 
Conference at Algiers Denied—News of Hitler’s Decision to 
Fight South of Rome-Wilson’s Report of October lO-I Submit 
with Grief—The Fate of Our Leros Garrison—The Germans 
Attack, November 12-A Bitter Blow, 


T &e surrender op Italy gave us the chance of gaining im- 
porttot prizes in the Aegean at very small cost and effort. 
The Itahan garrisons obeyed the orders of the King and Mar¬ 
shal Badoglio, and would come over to our side if we could 
reach them before they were overawed and disarmed by the 
Germans in the islands. These were jnuch inferior in num¬ 
bers, but it is probable that for some time past they had been 
suspicious of their allies’ fidelity and had their plans laid. 
Rhodes, Leros, and Cos were island fortresses which had long 
been for us strategic objectives of a high order in the second¬ 
ary sphere. Rhodes was the key to the group, because it had 
good airfields from which our own air forces could operate in 
defence of any other islands we might occupy and complete 
our naval control of these waters. Moreover, the British air 
forces in Egypt and Cyrenaica could defend Egypt just as 
well, or even better, if some of them moved forward to 
Rhodes. It seemed to me a rebuff of fortune not to pick up 
these treasures. The command of the Aegean by air and by 
sea was within our reach. The effect of this might be decisive 
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upon Turkey, at that time deeply moved by the Italian col¬ 
lapse. If we could use the Aegean and the Dardanelles, the 
naval short-cut to Russia was established. There would be no 
more need for the perilous and costly Arctic convoys, or the 
long and wearisome supply line through the Persian Gulf. 

I felt from die beginning we must be ready to take advan¬ 
tage of any Italian landslide or German round-up. 

Trim Minister to General Ismay, for C.O.S. Committee 2 Aug. 43 

Here is a business of great consequence, to be thrust forward by 
every means. Should the Italian troops in Crete and Rhodes resist 
the Germans and a deadlock ensue, we must help the Italians at 
the earliest moment, engaging thereby also the support of the pop¬ 
ulations. 

2. The Middle East should be informed today that all supplies 
to Turkey may be stopped for the emergency, and that they should 
prepare expeditionary forces, not necessarily in divisional forma¬ 
tions, to profit by the chances that may offer. 

3. Thds is no time for conventional establishments, but rather 
for using whatever fighting elements there are. Can anything be 
done to find at least a modicum of assault shipping without com¬ 
promising the main operation against Italy? It does not follow 
that troops can only be landed from armoured landing-craft. Pro¬ 
vided Aey are to be helped by friends on shore, a different situa¬ 
tion arises. Surely caiques and ships’ boats can bo used between 
ship and shore? 

I hope the Staffs will be able to stimulate action, which may 
gain immense prizes at little cost, tliough not at little risk. 

Plans and preparations for the capture of Rhodes had been 
perfected in Sie Middle East Command over several months. 
In August, the 8th Indian Division had been trained and re¬ 
hearsed in the operation, and was made ready to sail on Sep¬ 
tember 1. But on August 28, in pursuance of a minor decision 
at the Washington Conference in the previous May, the Com¬ 
mand received the orders of the Combined Chiefs of Staff to 
dispatch to India, for an operation against the coast of Burma, 
the shipping that could have taken the 8th Indian Division 
to Rhodes. The division itself was put under orders to join 
the Allied forces in the Central Mediterranean. 

When the tremendous events of the Italian surrender oc¬ 
curred, my mind turned to the Aegean islands, so long the 
object of strategic desire. On September 9,1 had cabled from 
Washington to General Wilson, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Middle East, "This is the time to play high. Improvise and 
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dare.” General Wilson was eager for swift action, but his 
command had been stripped. He had only available the 234th 
Brigade, formerly part of the hard-tried garrison of Malta, 
and no shipping other than what could he scraped up from 
local resources. The trained assault shipping recently taken 
from him was not beyond superior control, but the American 
pressure to disperse our shipping from the Mediterranean, 
either westward for the preparations for a stffl remote “Over- 
lord” or to the Indian Aeatre, was very strong. Agreements 
made before die Italian collapse and appropriate to a totally 
different situation were rigorously invoked, at least at the 
secondary level. Thus Wilson's well-conceived plans for rapid 
action in the Dodecanese were harshly upset. Thereafter we 
were condemned to try our best widi msufficient forces to 
occupy and hold islands of invaluable strategic and political 
importance. 

The Special Air Service Regiment, which had been formed 
by Lieutenant-Colonel David Stirling, D.S.O., and which had 
already carried out a series of daring and successful raids on 
enemy airfields, two and three hundred miles behind the 
enemy lines, had recently been extending its activities be¬ 
yond the Desert. On the night of September 9, Major Lord 
Jellicoe, son of the Admiral, who was a leading figure in this 
daring unit, landed by parachute in Rhodes with a small 
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mission to try to procure the surrender of the island. If we j 
could gain a port and an au’field, tlie quick dispatch of a \ 
handful of Briti.sh troops might encourage the Italians to 1 
dominate the Geimans, whom they far outnumbered. But the I 
Germans were stubborn and stiff, and the Italians yielded i 
themselves to their authority. JeUicoe and his mission had to 
leave huixiedly. Thereafter the capture of Rhodes, held by six i 
thousand Germans, required forces greater than were avail- 1 
able to the Middle East Command. ^ 

The occupation of Rhodes, Leros, and Cos was specifi- i 
cally approved by the Combined Chiefs of Staff in their final ! 
summary of the Quebec decisions on September 10.^ Wilson 
had sent with great promptitude small parties by sea and air i 
to a number of other islands, and on September 14 reported f 
as follows: i 

General Maitland Wilson to C.I.G.S, 14 Sept, 43 ■ 

Situation in Rhodes deteriorated too rapidly for us to take I 
action. Italians surrendered town and harbour (to the Germaas) i 
after light bombing. Only an assault landing was thereafter prac- ; 
ticable, but unfortunately 8th Indian Division, which had been 
trained and rehearsed for this operation, is now diverted to the [ 
Central Mediterranean and Its ships and craft are dispersed by ; 
order of the Admiralty. Italian morale in Rhodes is below zero, f 
and Indicates little intention of ever resisting Germans in spite of 
asseverations to tlie contrary. We have occupied Castelrosso island, j 
and have missions in Cos, Loros, and Samos. A flight of Spi&es 
wiO be established in Cos today, and an infantry garrison tonight 
by parachute. An infantry detactoent is also proceeding to Leros. | 
Thereafter I propose to carry out piratical war on enemy commu- i 
nications in the Aegean and to occupy Greek Islands vrith Hellenic I 
forces as opportunity offers. Since the Now Zealand Division is also i 
to proceed to Central Mediterranean, the 10th Indian Division, ' 
partially equipped, is the only formation immediately available. 

As all Middle East resources have been put at disposal of Gen- | 
eral Eisenhower, we have no means of mounting an assault land- I 
ing on Rhodes, but I hope to reduce the l.sland by the metliods i 
adopted by the Turks in 1522, though in less time. .t 

Gnee Rhodes was denied to us, our gains throughout the > 
Aegean became precarious. Only a powerful me of air forces 
could give us what we needed. It would have taken veiy Itlo I 
of their time had there been accord. General Eisenhower and i 
his Staff seemed unaware of what lay at our finger-tips, al- ; 
though we had voluntanly placed all our considerable re- 
sources entirely in their handb. f 

1 See Chapter 6, page 96. . i 


We now know how deeply the Geimans were alaimed at 
the deadly thrpt which they expected us to develop on their 
southeastern flank. At a conference at die Fuehrer’s Head¬ 
quarters on September 25, both the Army and the Navy rep¬ 
resentatives strongly urged the evacuation of Crete and other 
islands in the Aegean while there was still time. They pointed 
out that the.se advanced bases had been seized for offensive 
operations in the Eastern Mediterranean, but that now the sit¬ 
uation was entirely changed. They stressed the need to avoid 
the loss of troops and material which would be of decisive 
importance for the defence of the Continent. Hitler over¬ 
ruled them. He insisted that he could not order evacuation 
particularly of Crete and the Dodecanese, because of the po¬ 
litical repercussions which would follow. He said, “The atti¬ 
tude of our allies in the .southeast and Turkey’s attitude is 
determined solely by their confidence in our strength. Aban¬ 
donment of the islands would create a most unfavourable 
impression.” In tliis decision to fight for the Aegean Islands he 
was justified by events. He gained large profits in a subsidiary 
theatre at .small cost to the main strategic position. In the 
Balkans ho was wrong. In the Aegean he was right. 

» # ft 
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considerable German garrison rapidly disarmed the Italians 
and took charge, but for a time our affairs prospered in the 
outlying srniill islands. Troop movements by sea and air began 
on eptember 15. The Royal Navy lent a helping hSd S 
destroyers and submarines. For tlie rest, smaU coasting ve^ 

f SI ^“^0 service, and 

L Samos were icTu 

pied by a battalion each, and small parties were landed on a 
number of otlier islands. Italian garrisons, where encoun- 
t(4ed, weie friendly enough, but their vaunted coast and 
anti-aircraft defences were found to be in poor shape, and 
he transport of our own heavier weapons and vehicles was 
haidly possible with the shipping at our disposal. 

Apart from Rhodes, the island of Cos was strategically the 
most important. This alone had an airfield from which our 
fightcT aircraft could ojperate. It was rapidly brought into u,se 
and twenty.four Bofdrs guns landed for its defence. Natu- 
ra ly It became the objective of the first enemy counter- 
attack, and fr^ Sefitember 18 onward the target of increas¬ 
ing air raids. Our reconnaissance reported an enemy convoy 
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approaching, and at dawn on October 3, German parachutists 
descended on tlie central airfield and overwhelmed tlie soli- ! 
tary company defending it. The rest of the battalion, in the | 
north of the island, where the enemy landed, was cut olf, 
Clearly a single battalion-all we could spare-could do little f 
on an island diirty miles long to ward off such a double blow. ■ 
The island fell. The Navy had done their best, without sue- ; 
cess, to intercept the convoy on its way to Cos, but owing to i 
an unlucky event all but three destroyers had been for the ^ 
moment drawn away. As pai't of the main naval concentra¬ 
tion at Malta, which was not e.specially urgent, two of our : 
battleships had been ordered tliither at tliis moment, and ' 
needed all the remainder to escort them. j 

« » « 

On September 22, Wilson reported his minimum and mod¬ 
est needs for an attack on Rhodes about October 20. Using 
the lOdi Indian Division and part of an annoured brigade, he f 
reqtiired only naval escorts and bombarding force.s, tlinie ! 
L.S.T.s, a few M.T. ships, a hospital ship, and enough trans¬ 
port aircraft to lift one parachute battalion. I was greatly 
troubled at our inability to support the Aegean operations, | 
and on September 25,1 cabled to General Eisenhower: | 

Prime Minister to General Eisenhower 25 Sept. 43 i 

You will have seen the telegrams from the Commantkr-in-Chief ; 
Middle East about Rhodes. Rhodes is tiie key botli to the Eastern ; 
Mediteitanean and the Aegean, It will be a great disaster if Iho | 
Germans me able to consolidate there. The requiremfents which ; 
the Middle East ask for are small. I should be most grateful If you ! 
would let me know how tlw matter stands, I have not yut wised i 
It with Washington.^ i 

The small aids needed seemed very little to a.sk from our 
American friends in order to gain the prize of Rhodes and ; 
thus retain Leros and retake Cos. The cr.mces.sions which they | 
had made to my unceasing pressure during the la-st three 1 
months had been rewarded by astounding success. Surely I ^ 
was entitled to the very small aid which I required to .sup- > 
plement the British forces which were available for action in ; 
the Aegean, or had, with die approval of tlie Combined Chiefs i 
of Staff, already been sent to dangerous positions. The laud* [ 
ing-craft for a single division, a few day.s’ assistance from the ^ 
main Allied Air Force, and Rhodes would be ours. The Ger* I 

a See also my telegram to Wm of the same date, Chapter 8, imge 129. j : 
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mans, who had now regripped tlie situation, had moved many 
of their plane.s’ to the Aegean to frustrate the very purpose 
which I had in miiKb 

0 e 0 

I laid the i.s.sue before the President in its full scope. 
Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 7 Oct. 43 

I am much concerned about the situation developing in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. On the collapse of Italy, we pushed small 
detachments from Egypt into several of tlie Greek Islands, espe¬ 
cially Cos, wliich has a landing-ground, and Leros, which is a 
fortilied Italian naval base with powerful permanent batteries, We 
ran this risk in the hope that the Italian garrisons which welcomed 
us would take part in the defence. This hope appears vain, and 
Cos has already fallen e.vcept for some of our troops fighting in 
the mountains. Leros may well share its fate, Our enterprises 
against Rhodes have not yet succeeded. 

2.1 believe it will be found that the Italian and Balkan penin¬ 
sulas are militarily and politically united, and that realty it is one 
theatre with which wc have to deal It may indeed not be possible 
to conduct a successful Italian campaign ignoring what happens 
in the Aegean, The Germans evidently attach the utmost impor¬ 
tance to this Eastern .sphere, and have not hesitated to divert a 
large part of their straitened air force to maintain tliemsolves there. 
They have to apprehend desertion by Hungary and Rumania and 
a violt'nt schism in Bulgaria. At any moment Turkey may lean her 
weight against tliem. We cun all sec how adverse to the enemy are 
the conditions in Greece and Yugoslavia. When we remember 
what brilliant results have Mowed from the political reactions in 
Italy Induced by our military efforts, should we not be shortsighted 
to ignore the possibility of a similar and even greater landslide in 
some or all of the countries I have mentioned? If we were able to 
provoke .such reactions and profit by tliera, our joint task in Italy 
would be greatly lightened. 

3.1 have never wished to .send an army into the Balkans, but 
only by agents, stipplicis, and Commandos to .stimulate the intense 
gueiTilla proviiiling there. This may yield results measureless in 
thtiir corise(ju(,iriee at very small cost to main operations. What I 
ask for is tlie capture of Rhodes and the other islands of the 
Dodecanese! the movement northward of our Middle Eastern air 
forces and their establishment in these islands and possibly on the 
Turkish shore, which last might well bo obtained, thus forcing a 
diversion on the enemy far greater than that required of us. It 
would also offer the opportunity of engaging the enemy’s w.ining 
air-power and wearing it down in a new region. This air-power 
is all one, and the more continually it can be fought the better. 

4. Rhodes is the key to all this. I do not feel the present plan 
of taking it is good enough. It will require and is worth at least 
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up to a first-class division, which can of course be replaced by 
static troops once the place is ours. Leros, which for the moment 
we hold so precariously, is an important naval fortress, and, once 
we are ensconced in tliis area, air and light naval forces would 
have a most fruitful part to play. The policy should certainly not 
be pursued unless done with vigour and celerity requiring the best 
troops and adequate means. In this way the diversion from the 
main theatre would only be temporary, while the results may well 
be of profound and lasting importance. 

5.1 beg you to consider this and not let it be brushed aside and 
all these possibilities lost to us in the critical months that lie alread. 
Even if landing-craft and assault ships on the scale of a division 
were withheld from the build-up of “Overlord” for a few weeks 
without altering the zero date, it would be worth while. I feel we 
may easily throw away an immense but fleeting opportunity. If 
you think well, would you very kindly let General Marshall see 
tiiis telegram before any decision is taken by the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. 

I was pained to receive from the President a telegram which 
he had sent to Eisenhower which practically amounted to the 
refusal of all help, and left me, already committed, witli his 
and the American Chiefs of Staff approval, to face the im¬ 
pending blow. The negative forces which hitherto had been 
so narrowly overcome had indeed resumed their control. 

President Roosei>elt to Prime Minister 8 Oct. 43 

I do not want to force on Eisenhower diversions which limit 
the prospects for the early successful development of the Italian 
operations to a secure line north of Rome. 

I m opposed to any diversion which will in Eisenhower’s opin¬ 
ion jeopardise the security of his current situation in Italy, the 
build-up of which is exceedingly slow, considering the well-known 
characteristics of his opponent, who enjoys a marked superiority 
in ground troops and Panzer divisions. 

It is my opinion that no diversion of forces or equipment should 
prejudice "Overlord" as planned. 

The American Chiefs of Staff agree. 

l am transmitting a copy of this message to Eisenhower. 

I noticed in particular the sentence “It is my opinion that 
no diversion of forces or equipment should preju^ce 'Over- 
lord as planned.’ To pretend that the delay of six weeks in 
me return of nine landing-craft for “Overlord” out of over 
five hundred involved, which would in any case have had six 
months in hand, would compromise the main operation of 
May 1944 was to reject all sense of propoition, I therefore 
resolved to make a further earnest appeal to the President. 
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far-reaching favourable results which 
had followed from my journey with General Marshall to 
Alters In June, from which the whole of our good fortune 
had sprung, I thought I might ask for the same procedure, 
and I made all prepai-ations to fly at once to Tunis. 

Prim Minister to President Roosevelt 8 Dot. 43 

I earnestly pray that my views may receive some consideration 
rrom you at this critical juncture, remembering how fruitful our 
con^rted action has been in the past and how important it is for 
the future. 

_ 2.1 am sure that the omission to take Rhodes at this stage and 
the ignoring of the whole position in the Eastern Mediterranean 
womd constitute a cardinal error to strategy. I am convinced also 
ftat if we were round the table together this operation could be 
fatted into om plan without detriment either to the advance to 
Italy, ot wtoch, as you know, I have always been an advocate, or 
rapport of Overlord," which I am prepared faithfully to 

3. May I re^d you of my anxiety at Quebec when we were 
imormed that the build-up in Italy could not exceed twelve divi¬ 
sions ashore by December 1? There are now by October 9, over 
ffiteen divisions ashore, of which about twelve are to action. We 
knovv th J the enemy Is withdrawing to the north, fighting rear¬ 
gued actions and carrytog off booty; we cannot yet teU whether it 

u V ‘’*'^^°vember that we can occupy Rome; but it is 
certain we sh^l not come to contact with the main German 
forces at top of &e leg till December, or even later, and we 
certainly have control of the rate of advance. 

4. ThCTe ^ therefore plenty of time to provide a division for the 

conquest of Rhodes and restore it to the battle-front to Italy before 
we reach the German fortified line. ^ 

5. _We must find some means of resolving these difiSculties and 
matog sme of what is the right thing to do. I am willing to pro- 
^ed to Eisenhower s Headquarters with the British Chiefs of 
Staff inmedlately, if you wiU send General MarsbaU, or your 
personal representative, to meet me there, and we can then submit 
SV w searching discussion to you and your diiefs of 
titatt. We can be tihere Sunday afternoon fOctober 10]. 

And later in the day: 

I should have added that my estimate of the effect on “Over- 
lord to wtoch I referred is limited to a delay of about six weeks 
to sen&g home nine landing-craft which were to have started’ 
horn the Me^tercanean this month, nearly six months before they 
woidd actually be needed for "Overlord.” There ought, I think, 
to be some elasticity and a reasonable latitude to the handlinij of 
our jomt affairs. . 
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2. Tlie Quebec decision to send four landing-ships with the 
craft Aey carry from the Eastern Mediterranean to the Bay of 
Bengal also for training purposes has turned out ill. This decision 
should have been reviewed in the light of the new circumstances 
opened by the surrender of Italy. Unhappily this was not done, 
and in consequence the Middle East was stripped bare [of land¬ 
ing craft] at a moment when great prizes could be cheaply 
secured.. 

It is important to note the date of these two telegrams, 
October 8. On diat day our information fully justified the 
belief that the enemy were wididrawing under cover of rear¬ 
guards towards or beyond Rome. It was not till a day or 
two afterwards that we began to apprehend that their inten¬ 
tion was to stand and fight south of the city. Though that 
produced a new situation, it did not in itself involve any 
immediate peril to our forces in Italy. 

President Poosevelt to the Prim Minister 9 Oct. 43 

I have received your [telegrams of October 8] and given careful 
personal consideration to the points you make. I have given care¬ 
ful thought to them, and so has the Staff. I am concerned about 
the possibility of our armies suffering a reverse by the action of 
an enemy witli superior forces except by air, under a commander 
of proved audacity and resourcefulness. This applies especially to 
tlie absolute safety of the line we hope to gain ta Italy. 

With a full understanding of your difficulties in tlie Eastern 
Mediterranean, my thought in sending [my previous telegram] was 
ftat no diversion of force from Italy should be made that would 
jeopardise the security of tlie Allied armies in Italy, and that no 
action toward any minor objective should prejudice the success of 
Overlord.” 

We have almost all the facts now at our disposal on which to 
judge the commitments probably involved in Ae Rhodes opera¬ 
tion. As I see it, it is not merely the capture of Rhodes, but it 
must mean of necessity, and it must be apparent to the Germans, 
that we intend to go further. Otherwise Rhodes will be under 
me guns of both Cos and Crete. 

I was in accord with obtaining whatever hold we could In the 
Dodecanese without heavy commitments, but the present picture 
myolves not only a well-organised, determined operation, but a 
necessaiy follow-through. Ibis in turn involves the necessity of 
drawing for the means, largely shipping and air, not ground troops, 
from some other source, which inevitably must be Italy, “Over- 
ord or possibly Mountbatten's amphibious operation. The proh- 
lem then is, are we to enter into a Balkan campaign, starting witli 
the southern tip or is there more to be gained, and with security, 
by pushing rapidly to the agreed upon position north of Rome? 
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atlon against Mes, with a lack evident to the enemy of tlie nec- 
foHoffcough. Strategically. I we get the 

3 fey r*ln 

As to the meeting you propose for Sunday [lOlh] in Africa, tihis 

iwolvlng only a partial representation and in 

Sde? SSStf • ^cumstances. It seems to me the issue 

rader discussion can best be adjusted by us through our Chiefs of 
M set-up in better perspective than by the method you prroose. 

^ ^^ve the results of the 
conference scheduled for tomorrow in Tunis. 

# 9 « 

Mr. Roosevelt's reply quenched my last hopes. All I could 
^ President’s original negative mes¬ 

sage should not prevent a free discussion of the issue at the 
coherence of Commanders-in-Chief. This was accorded for 
what it was worth, 

Prim Minister to General Wilson 9 Oct. 43 

1 I do not believe the forces at 

present assigned to it are sufficient, and If you are left to take a 

situation m fte ^xt month in Ihe Mediterranean is eiqiressed in 
on Mes." Do not therefore undertake this 

T ^ Demand what is necessary, and consult with Alex¬ 
ander. I am doing aU I can, 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 9 Oot 43 

^■aank you very much for your kindness in giving so much of 
your toe and thought to ihe views which I ventured to set before 
you. At your^wish, and as you cannot send General Marshafi, I 

I wlE®^ ^ talephone 

I womd never undertake without your blessing. 

« ®u®® your telegram today, namely, that 

in wmt Ihe residt oEthe conference scheduled for today 
In Tunl^ wMcb can then be considered and adjusted by us 
through fte Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee. 

o mi,®? mu ^ yo«r telegram of October 8 to me, 

a wpy of which was sent to Eisenhower, wiU be taken as an ordm 

®l°?? This,! should find it 

very hard to accept. I hope therefore that you will make it clear 
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that the Conference is free to examine the whole question In all 
its bearings, and should report tlieir conclusions to you and me 
through Combined Chiefs of Staff, I ask that the Conference shall 
give full, free, patient, and unprejudiced consideration to the 
whole question after they have Wd the Middle East point of 
view put forward by its representatives. 

4. At the present time General Wilson is preparing to attack i 

Rhodes on the 23d, with forces from his own command, or which | 
have been assiped to him by General Eisenhower. He tliinks [ 
these forces are sufficient, but I am doubtful whether they are not e 
cut too fine. | 

The question, to my mind, therefore is whether he should have 
tins modest reinforcement or whether the operation should be | 
cancelled. 

5, Cancellation will involve loss of Leros, even if they can hold | 

out so long, and the complete abandonment by us of any foothold j 
in the Aegean, which will become a frozen area, with most unfor- I 
tunate political and psychological reactions in that part of tire 
world instead of great advantages. 1 

6.1 fully agree with all you say about the paramount impor- I 
tance of the build-up in Italy, and I have given every proof of my , 
zeal in this matter by stripping the British Middle Eastern Com- ; 
mand of everything which can facilitate General Eisenhower s ? 
operations, in wliich we also have so great a stake. j 

I 

To this the President replied; f 

President Pooseeelt to Prim Minister 9 OcL 43 j 

The following message has been sent to Eisenhowers 
“The Prime Minister in a message to the President expresses the I 
fear that tlie repetition to you of die President’s message of Octo- j, 
her 8 to the Prime Minister would be taken as an order from die i 
Resident and as closing the subject finally. The Prime Minister j 
desires that it be made clear to you that the Conference scheduled | 
for today in Tunis is free to examine the whole question in all its ! 
bearings and should report their (your and General Wilson’s) con¬ 
clusions to the President and the Prime Minister through the Com- i 
bined Chiefs of Staff. The Prime Minister asks that the Conference j 
shall give full, free, patient, and unprejudiced consideration to the j 
whole question after having heard the Middle East point of view ! 
put forward by its representatives. 1; 

foregoing desire expressed by ’ 

your guidance.” I 

At this critical moment of the Conference, information was i 
received iiat Hitler had decided to reinforce his army in 
Italy and fight a main batde south of Rome. This tipped the t 
scales against die smafi reinforcement required for the attack | 
on Rhodes. Wilson reported; I 


"The President directs ffiat the 
the Prime Minister be accepted for 
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General Wilson to Prime Minister 10 Oct. 43 

^ I received your message before Conference at Tunis yesterday. 
I also had a talk witli Cunningham and Alexander, I agree that 
om miodes plan as it stood was on such a scale as to incur risk 
of Mure. It might have been worked at the moment of the 
Armistice, but unfortunately some days earlier our shipping re- 

pSessto tr opportunity found us 

2. Since then conditions have changed to the extent that an 
assault of a smgle brigade group followed up by one other brigade 
him days later would risk having both flights defeated in detail if 
bad weather intervened. If the forces which at yesterday’s Con- 
terence we all agreed ate now necessary were to be made avail- 
able, ffiis would be at the expense of "Overlord” in landing-craft 
and of Mexanders offensive in ships, landing-craft, and aircraft, 
pe conditions m Italy also having changed materially according 
to latest information received yesterday, I could but agree that 
Alexanders operations ought to have the whole of the available 
resources. 

3. pis mo^ng John Cunningham, Linnell, and I reviewed the 
simation m the Aegean on the assumption tliat Rhodes would not 
take place till a later date. We came to the conclusion that the 
lioldmg of Leros and Samos is not impossible, alffiough their main¬ 
tenance is going to be difficult, and wifi depend on continued 
Turkish co-operation. I am going to talk to Eden about this when 
he arrives on Tu«day. In any case, the problem of evacuation of 
the garrison would be one of extreme difficulty, and we hope it 
may never arise. Our tenancy in the Aegean has hitherto caused 
the enemy to divert considerable forces in attempts to turn us out. 

I replied at once; 

Prime Minister to General Wilson 10 Oct. 43 

m ^ possibly can. It will be a splendid achievement. 

plK it p over with Eden and see what help you can get from the 
Tmk. If after everything has been done you are forced to quit, I 
wiJl support you, but victory is the prize. 

Although I could understand how, in the altered situation, 
toe opinion of the generals engaged in our Italian campaign 
had been affected, I remained-and remain-in my heart un¬ 
convinced that the capture of Rhodes could not have heen 
fitted in. Nevertheless, with one of the sharpest pangs I suf¬ 
fered in the war I submitted. If one has to submit, it is waste¬ 
ful not to do so with die best grace possible. When so many 
grave issues were pending, I could not risk any jar in my per¬ 
sonal relations with the President. I therefore took advantage 
of the news from Italy to accept what I thought-and think- 
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to have been an improvident decision, and sent him the fol¬ 
lowing telegram, which, although the first paragraph is also 
recorded elsewhere, I now give in full: 

Former Nawl Person io President Roosevelt 10 Oct. 43 

I have now read General Eisenhower’s report of the meeting. 
The German intention to reinforce immediately the south of My 
and to fight a battle before Rome, is what General Efaenhower 
rightly calls “a drastic change within the last forty-eight hours." 
I agree that we must now look forvirard to very heavy fighting 
before Rome is reached instead of merely pushing back rearguards. 
I therefore agree with the conclusions of the Conference that we 
cannot count on any comparative lull In which Rhodes might be 
taken, and that we must concentrate all important forces available 
on the battle, leaving the question of Rhodes, etc., to be reconsid¬ 
ered, as General Eisenhower suggests, after the winter line north 
of Rome has been successfully occupied. 

2.1 have now to face the situation in the Aegean. Even if we 
had decided to attack Rhodes on the 23d, Leros might well have 
fallen before that date. I have asked Eden to examine v;dth Gen¬ 
eral Wilson and Admiral Cunningham whether with re,sources still 
belonging to the Middle East anything can be done to regain Cos, 
on the basis that Turkey lets us use the landing-grounds close by. 
H nothing can be worked out on these lines, and unless wo have 
luck tonight or tomorrow night in destroying one of the assaulting 
convoys, the fate of Leros is sealed. 

3. I propose therefore to tell General Wilson tliat ho is feee, if 
he judges the position hopeless, to order the garrison to evacuate 
by night, taking wifii them all Italian ofiScers and as many other 
Italians as possible and destroying the guns and defences, The 
Italians cannot be relied upon to fight, and we have only twelve 
hundred men, quite insufficient to man even a small portion of the 
necessary batteries, let alone the perimeter, Internment in Turkey 
is not strict, and may not last long; or they may get out along the 
Turkish coast. 

4.1 will not waste words in explaining how painful tliis deci¬ 
sion is to me, 

» e e 

To Alexander I said: 

Prime Minister to General Alexander 10 Oct. 43 

You should now try to save what we can from the wreck,.. . 
If there is no hope and nothing can be done, you .should consider 
with General Wflson whether the garrison of Leros should not be 
evacuated to Turkey or perhaps wangled along the coast after 
blowing up the batteries: efforts must also be made to withdraw 
the Long Range Desert Groups who are on other islands. This 
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would be much better than their being taken prisoners of war and 
the Italian officers executed. 

And to General Wilson: 

Prime Minister to General Wilson 14 Qct 43 

I am very pleased widi the way in which you used such poor 

bits and pieces as were left you. M despermidum. 

» « # 

Nothing was gained by all the overcaution. The capture 
of Rome proved to be eight months distant. Twenty times tlie 
quantity of shipping that would have helped to take Rhodes 
in a fortnight were employed throughout the autumn and win¬ 
ter to move the Anglo-American heavy bomber bases from 
Africa to Italy. Rhodes remained a thorn in our side. Turkey, 
witnessing the extraordinary inertia of the Allies near her 
shores, became much less forthcoming, and denied us her air¬ 
fields. 

The American Staff had enforced their view; the price had 
now to be paid by the British. Although we strove to main¬ 
tain our position in Leros, the fate of our small force there 
was virtually sealed. Having voluntarily placed at Eisen¬ 
hower s disposal all our best fighting forces, ground and air, 
far beyond anything agreed at Washington in May or Quebec 
in August, and having by strenuous exertions stren^ened 
the army in Italy beyond the plans and expectations of its 
Supreme Headquarters, we had now to see what could be 
done with what remained. Severe bombing attacks on Leros 
and Samos were clearly the prelude to a German enterprise. 
The Leros garrison was brought up to the strength of a bri- 
gade-three fine battalions of British Infantry who had under¬ 
gone the whole siege and famine of Malta ® and were still 
regaining their physical weight and strength. 

On the day that Cos fell, the Admiralty had ordered strong 
naval reinforcements, including five cruisers, to the Aegean 
from Malta. General Eisenhower also dispatched two groups 
of long-range fighters to the Middle East as a temporary meas¬ 
ure. There they soon made their presence felt. On October 7, 
an enemy convoy carrying reinforcements to Cos was de¬ 
stroyed by naval and air action, Some days later, the Navy 
sank two more transports. However, on the 11th the long- 
range fighters were withdrawn. Thereafter tlie Navy once 
more faced conditions similar to those which had existed in 

3 4th Battalion, the Buffs, 2d Battalion, Royal Irish Fusiliers, 1st Battalion, 
King’s Own, 
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the battle for Crete two years before. The enemy had air mas- [ 
tery, and it was only by night that our ships could operate j 
witibout crippling loss. ; 

« # « t 

I 

The withdrawal of the fighters sealed the fate of Leros. | 

The enemy could continue to build up his forces without | 

serious interference, using dispersed gi'oups of small craft, j 

We now know that the enemy faced a critical situation in [ 

shipping. The delay in attacking Leros was due mainly to his j 

fears about an Allied attack in the Adriatic. On October 27, ( 

we heard that four thousand German Alpine troops and many ^ \ 
landing-craft had reached the Piraeus, apparently destined i 

for Leros, and early in November reports of landing-craft | 

movements portended an attack. Concealed from our de- j 

stroyers at night amid the islands, moving in small groups by j 

day, under their strong fighter protection, the German troops ! 

and aircraft gathered. Our own naval and air forces were j 

unable to interfere with their stealthy approach. ! 

The garrison was alert, but too few. The island of Leros is | 
divided by two narrow necks of land into three hilly sectors, i 



* See Map, “Leroa,* 
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noitheast of the island, and also in the bay southeast of Leros 
town. The attack on the town was at first repulsed, but that 
afternoon six hundred parachutists dropped on the neck be¬ 
tween Alinda and Guma Bays, and cut the defence in two. 
Previous reports had stated that the island was unsuited for 
paratroop landings, and the descent was a surprise. Very 
strong efforts were made to recapture the neck. In the last 
stages the garrison of Samos, the 2d Koyal West Kents, had 
been dispatched to Leros, but all was over. They fell them¬ 
selves a prey. Witli little air support of their own and heavily 
attacked by enemy aircraft, the battalions fought on till the 
evening of November 16, when, exhausted, they could fight 
no more. Thus this fine brigade of troops, who had so long 
defended Malta, fell into enemy power. General Wilson re¬ 
ported: 

General Wilson to Prime Minhier 17 Nqv. 43 

Leros has fallen, after a very gallant struggle against overwhelm¬ 
ing afr attack. It was a near thing between success and faflure. 
Wry Httle was needed to turn the scale in our favour and to bring 
oii a triumph. Instead we have suffered a reverse of which the con¬ 
sequences are only too easy to foresee... . When we took the risk 
In beplemte, it was with our eyes open, and all would have been 
well if we had been able to take Rhodes. Some day I trust it will 
be our turn to carry out an operation with the scales weighted la 
our favour from the start. 

I had read the telegrams as they came In day after day 
during my voyage to Cairo with deep feelings. I now replied: 

Prime Minister to General Wilson 18 Nov. 43 

lliank you for your messages about Leros. I approve your con¬ 
duct of the operations there. Like you, I feel this is a serious loss 
and reverse, and like you Heel I have been fighting with my hands 
tieci behhid my back. I hope to have better arrangements made 
as a result of oui' next Conference. 

« » « 

With Ihe loss of Leros all our hopes in the Aegean were for 
tlie time being ended. We tried at once to evacuate the small 
prrisons in Samos and otlier islands, and to rescue survivors 
from Leros. Over a tliousand British and Greek troops were 
brought off, as well as many friendly Italians and German 
prisoners, but our naval losses were again severe. Six de¬ 
stroyers and two submarines were sunk by aircraft or mine 
and four cruisers and four destroyers damaged. These trials 
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were shared by the Greek Navy, which played a gallant part 
throughout 

» « 

To Antliony Eden, who had now returned home, I tele¬ 
graphed: 

Prime Minister {at sea) to Foreign Secretary 21 Nov, 43 

Leros is a bitter blow to me. Should it be raised in Parliament, 
I recommend the following line: 

One may ask, should such operation ever have been undertaken 
without the assurance of air superiority. Have we not failed to 
leam the lessons of Crete, etc.? Have we not restored the Stukas to 
a fleeting moment of their old triumphs? The answer is tliat these 
are very proper questions to ask, but it would not be advisable 
to answer them in detail. All that can be said at the moment is 
that there is none of these arguments which was not foreseen before 
the occupation of these islands was attempted, and if they were 
disregarded it was because other reasons and other hopes were held 
to predominate over them. If we are never going to proceed on 
anything but certainties, we must certainly face the prospect of a 
prolonged war. 

No attempts should be made to minimise the poignancy of the 
loss of the Dodecanese, which we had a chance of getting so easily 
and at so little cost and wliich we have now lost after heavy ex¬ 
penditure. You should also stress the tremendous ell'ort made by 
the Germans, their withdrawal of almost half their air forcus from 
Italy, where they were already outmatched, and die assistance given 
to our troops thereby. 

3. Don’t forget that we probably drowned the best part of two 
thousand Germans on the way, which, together with those killed 
in action, is at any rate an offset to our three thousand prisoners. 
It may well be that the Germans have paid much more than life 
for life, including prisoners. In this struggle. Nonetheless, it is 
, just to say that it is our first really grievous reverse .since Tobruk, 
1942,1 hope however that there will be no need to make heavy 
weather over this at all, 

« ' # « 

_ I have recounted the painful episodes of Rhodes and Leros 
m all their details. They constitute, happily on a small scale, 
me most acute difference I ever had with General Efeeii- 
hower. For inany months, in the face of endless resistances, 

1 had cleared the way for his successful campaign in Ittily. 
Instead of oiffy gaining Sardinia, we had established a large 
^oup of armies on the Italian mainland. Corsica was a bonus 
m our hands. We had drawn an important part of the German 
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reserves away from other theatres, The Italian people and 
Government had come over to om: side. Italy had declared 
war on Germany. Their fleet was added to our own. Musso¬ 
lini was a fugitive. The liberation of Rome seemed not far 
distant. Nineteen German divisions, abandoned by their Ital¬ 
ian comi’ades, lay scattered throughout the Balkans, in which 
we had not used a tliousand officers and men, The date for 
“Overlord” had not been decisively affected. 

I had been instrumental in finding from the British and 
Imperial forces in Egypt four first-class divisions over and 
above those which, according to General Whiteley’s report, 
the Northwest African Supreme Headquarters had deemed 
po.ssible. Not only had we aided General Eisenhower’s Anglo- 
American Staff upon their victorious career, but we had fur¬ 
nished them with substantial unexpected resources, without 
which disaster might well have occurred. I was grieved that 
the small requests I had made for strategic purposes almost 
as high as those already achieved should have been so obdu¬ 
rately resisted and rejected. Of course, when you are winning 
a war, ahnost everything that happens can be claimed to be 
right and wise. It would however have been easy, but for 
pedantic denials in the minor sphere, to have added the con¬ 
trol of tiro Aegean, and very likely the accession of Turkey, 
to all the fruits of the Italian campaign. 
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Hitler’s Secret Weapon 


General Imay’s Minute of April IS, 1943-Ma Sandys' Appoint- ! 
ment-Reports on Peenemunde-DecUion of the Defence Cm- , 
mittee to Attack Peenerniinde, June %%-Plitlci's Sanguine Hopes ! 
-Warning of Rockets and Pilotless AiTcrafl-Differcnce of i 
Opinion About Their Relative Importance-Successful Attack on i 
Peenemunde, August IT-Prolonged Delay Caused to the Get- ‘ 
mans Thereby-Far-reaching Consequences-Report by Dr. R, V, | 
Jones, September 25~My Telegram to President Roosevelt, 
October 2S-His Reply, November 9-0«f Timely Measures of 
Defence. , 


S everal tears before the war, tho Germans had begun [ 
the development of rockets and pilotless aircraft, and had } 
built an experimental station to carry out tliis work cm the i 
Baltic coast at Peenemunde. This activity was of course a ! 
closely guarded secret, Neverdieless, they were not able en- j 
tirely to conceal what was going on, and already in the au- [; 
tumn of 1939 references to long-range weapons of various j 
kinds began to appear in our Intelligence reports. During the j 
early years of the war, nimours on thi.s subject and .scrup.s of j; 
information, often contradictory, reached us from various ; 
quarters, In the spring of 1943, the position was reviewed by j 
Ae Chiefs of Staff, as a result of which on April 15 Generid ! 
Ismay sent me the following minutes 

Prime Minister 15 April <13 I 

The Chiefs of Staff feel that you .should be made aware of | 
reports of German experiments with long-range rockets. The fact | 
that five reports have been received since the end of 1942 kii- I 
cates a foundation of fact even if details aro inaccurate. | 
The Chiefs of Staff are of the opinion tliat no times .should bo lost ' 
in Mtablishing the facts, and, if the evidence proves reliable, in , 
devising counter-measures. They feel this is a case where iiivesfi- , 
gation directed by one man who could call on such sdientific and [ 
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Intelligence advisers as may he appropriate would give the best 
and quicke.st results. They therefore suggest that you should ap¬ 
point an individual who should be charged with the task forthwith. 
They suggest for your consideration tlie name of Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, who, they think, would be very suitable if he could be 
made available, 

In addition, the Chiefs of Staff propose to warn tlie Minister of 
Home Security of the possibility of such an attack, and of what is 
proposed. It is not considered desirable to inform the public at 
tliis stage, when the evidence is so intangible, 

The Chiefs of Staff ask for your approval to tho proposals above, 

Mr. Sandys had .served in an anti-aircraft unit in Norway 
in the early days of the war. Later he had suffered crippling 
disablement to both his feet in a motor accident when com¬ 
manding the first experimental rocket regiment. He had 
joined tlie Goverament in July 1941 as Financial Secretary at 
the War Office, and afteiwards as Under-Secretary at the 
Ministry of Supply. In both these offices he had had con¬ 
siderable responsibility for the general direction of weapon 
development, and had consequently been brought into close 
contact with tho Chiefs of Staff Committee. As he was my 
son-in-law, I wa,s naturally glad that the Chiefs of Staff should 
wi.sh to give him this important work, though I had in no 
way suggested it. 

A moiitli later he presented his first report, which was cir¬ 
culated to the War Cabinet. The following extract gives the 
main points: 

I have reviewed the evidence regarding German long-range 
rocket development. In order to supplement this, I asked that an 
air reconnaissance should be undertaken of tlie area around 
Peenerniinde, on tlie Baltic coast of Germany, where judging from 
the reports, it seemed probable that rocket development was pro¬ 
ceeding, Tliis flight has been made, and the photographs obtained 
have provided further important information. 

It would appear that the Germans have for .some time past 
been trying to develop a heavy rocket capable of bombarding an 
area from a very long_ range. Tliis work has probably been pro¬ 
ceeding side by side with the development of jet-propelled aircraft 
and airborne rocket torpedoes. Very little information is available 
about the progress of this development. However, such scanty 
evidence as exists suggests that it may be far advanced. London, 
in view of its size, is much the most likely target. 

^ An intensive effort should he made to obtain further informa¬ 
tion on tills .subject from agents on the Continent, from prisoners 
of war, and by air reconnaissance. 

The experimental establishments and factories which appear 
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most likely to be connected wMi the development and produclion j 
of Ibis weapon in Germany and Geman-occupied territmy, to-1 
gether with any suspicious works in the coastal region of Nordiwest | 
France, should be subjected to bombing attack. A prclkiJnaiy list ! 
of suggested targets is being sent to tlio Air Staff, i 

On June 4, Air Mai'sbal Evill, Vice-Chief of the Air Staff,! 
issued instructions enabling Sandys to deal directly with the i 
Intelligence branches concerned about obtaining further in- i 
formation from agents and prisoners of war, and requested' 
him to make recommendations for air reconnaissance and to j 
notify the Air Staff of the conclusions drawn therefrom. All ; 
possible methods of tracing the trajectory of .such projectiles i 
and of locating the firing-point were examined. Civil De- | 
fence and security measures were set on foot, j 

On June 11, Mr. Sandys sent a minute to tho Air Staff ask-1 
ing diat reconnaissance flights should be made at regular ^ 
intervals over the Peenemunde area and that air photographs I 
should be obtained of all territory in Northern France within |: 
a hundred and thirty miles of London. Ho also recommended I 
that the experimental station at Peenemunde should be ! 
bombed. In liis next report he stressed the importance of | 
making the attack without delay. I 

The latest reconuaissiuico photographs provide evidence that tho [ 
Germans are pressing on as quicldy as possildo with tho develop-; 
ment of the long-range rocket at the experimental establishment 1 
at Peenemiinde, and tliat frequent firlng.s are taking place. Thero i 
are also signs that the light anti-aircraft defences at I'eenemilndo !. 
are being further strengthened. i 

In these circumstances it Is de-sirablo that tho proiected bombing j 
attack upon tliis establisluneut should bo proceeded with as soon [ 
as possible. i 

On June 28, Sandys reported that aerial photographs of i 
Peenemunde showed large rockets along.sido the firing-point | 
They might have a range of about ninety to a hundred and i 
thirty miles. ; 

In spite of all efforts to prevent them, tho Germans m.iy, wldi-1 
out being detected, succeed in emplacing a number of projccto I 
in Northern France, and in launching a rocket attack upon London, 
la that event it would be nec 0 .ssary to locate with tlie utmost siieed [ 
the sites from which the rockets were being fired, far order that I 
these might be put out of actioa by immediate bombing attack, i 

With the equipment already available at existing radar stations, i 
it should be possible to observe the rockets daring flight and to I 
determine the points from which they have been fired, to witliin a! 
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circle of ten miles radius. This performance can be considerably 
improved by fitting certain ancillary apparatus. The construction 
of this ancillary apparatus has already been put in hand. The first 
equipment is now in process of being installed at Rye. The remain¬ 
der will be completed within two to three months, Special Instruc¬ 
tions have been Issued to the five most .suitable stations (Swingate, 
Rye, Pevensey, Poling, and Ventnor), and the necessaiy training of 
operators has begun. 

On June 29, the Defence Committee, having been kept 
fully informed since April, decided: 

Th.at the most searching and rigorous examination of the area in 
Northern France within a radius of one hundred and thirty miles 
of London should be organised and maintained, no step being 
neglected to make this as elDcient and tliorough as possible. 

That the attack on the experimental station at Peenemunde 
should take the form of the heaviest pos.sible night attack by 
Bomber Command on the first occasion when conditions are suit¬ 
able. 

That as far as possible plans should be prepared for immediate 
air attack on rocket firing-points in Northern France as .soon as 
these are located. 

«t « * 

Hitler was meanwhile intent upon the plan. Accompanied 
by some of his principal adherents of Cabinet level, he in¬ 
spected Peenemiinde about the beginning of June 1943. We 
were at this time better informed about rocket missiles than 
about pilotIe,ss aircraft. Both method,s were in full preparation 
on a largo scale, and Peenemunde was the summit of all re¬ 
search and experiment. No decisive progress had been made 
by tho Germans towards the atomic bomb. "Heavy water” 
gave little encouragement, but in pilotless aircraft and the 
rockets Hitler and liis advisers saw a means of delivering a 
new and possibly decisive attack upon England and the rup¬ 
turing of the Anglo-American plans for a major cross-Channel 
return to the Continent. The Fuehrer was comforted by all he 
learned at Peenemiinde, and he hurled die utmo.st German 
effort into this new and perhaps last hope. 

About June 10, he told his assembled military leaders that 
the Germans had only to hold out. By the end of 1943, Lon- 
, don would be levelled to the ground and Britain forced to 
capitulate. October 20 was fixed as zero day for rocket at¬ 
tacks to begin. It is said that Hitler personally ordered the 
construction , of 30,000 rockets for that day. This, if true, 
shows die absurd ideas on which he lived. The German Min- 
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ister of Munitions, Dr. Speer, said tliat each V2M'equii'ed | 
about as many man-hours to make as .six fighters. Hitlers de- | 
mand was therefore for the equivalent of 180,000 fighters to i 
be made in four months. This was ridiculous, but the produc- i 
tion of both weapons was given first priority and 1500 .sidlled i 
workers were transferred from miti-aircraft and artillery pro- j 
ductiou to the task. i 

On July 9, Mr. Sandys reported that, in addition to their [ 
plans for a rocket attack on London, there was also evidence 1 
that the Germans intended to use pilotless aircraft and very 1 
long-range guns. Two excavations of a suspicious character | 
had been detected-at Watten, near’ St. Omer, mid at Bru- | 
neval, near Fdcamp. Special Instructions were therefore is. j 
sued to tlie selected radar stations in Southeast England to j 
watch for rocket-firing. Plans were also made by the Home \ 
Office, not for any wholesale evacuation of London, but for ! 
the removal when the time came of a hundred thousand per- | 
sons in priority classes, such as school-children and pregnant j 
mothers, at the rate of ten thousand a day. Thirty thousand j 
Morrison table shelters were moved into London, bringing ' 
tlie reserve in the Metropolis up to about fifty thousand. 

On July 19, our reports slated s } 

Work of an unexplained nature, indudiug railway sidings, turn. ! 
tables, buildings, and concrete erections, Is proceeding in North- | 
west France. At most of these places construction Is going ahead i 
at a considerable pace, particularly in the case of Watten, where . 
great activity is developing, Some attempt is being made to camou- i 
lage this work, and In one case the arrival of anti-aircraft t!uns f 

has been obsrrrvecl. ' 

I 

Wlien all these facts and reports were brought before the I 
Defence Committee, many differences of opinion aro.se con- 
cerning them. Among the scientists and technical officers i, 
opinions varied deeply and sharply on tlio question whether; 
the new form , of attack on the island would bo by rocket 
bombs or by pilotless aircraft. At first the rocket was favour¬ 
ite, but its Irackers weakened their case by what turned out 
to be vastly exaggerated estimates of the size and deslnictivo 
power of the missile. Confronted with dieso, those responsi- 
ble for home security faced the pos.sibility not only of evac- i 
uafcing children, expectant mothers, and other selected pe^ j 
sons from London, but even a wholesale evacuation of the ‘ 
capital itself. ’ 

1 Our name for the rocket. Elotless aircraft were called VI, 
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The Minister for Home Security was profoundly disquieted 
by the reports he studied, and always presented the danger 
in its most serious aspect. It was certainly Us special duty to 
make sure that the danger was not underrated Lord Clier- 
we l, on Hie other hand, did not believe that even if giant 
rockets could be made, it would pay the Geimans to make 
them. As he had maintained from the beginning, he insisted 
that they wou d get far better results at much smaller cost 
by usmg pilotless aircraft. Even if they used rockets with 
war-heads of ten or twenty tons, as had been forecast, but 
which ,he did not believe was possible, he did not think the 
destraction in Britain would approach the figures which were 
produced. Listening to the discussions, which were frequent 
over many months, between him and Mr. Herbert Moiiison 
it might have seemed at times that the two protagonists were 
divided as to whether the attack by self-propeBed weapons 
would be annihilating or comparatively unimportant. Actu¬ 
ally the issue, a.s is usual, was not in the realm of “Yes or No ” 
but in that of "More or Less.” ’ 

Lord Cheiwell’s minutes show very clearly tliat his views 
on the po.s.sibIe scale of attack were on the whole right and 
that the most alarmist estimates were wrong. 

# 0 « ' 

These discussions caused no delay or indecision in our 
actions. An attack on Peenemiinde was difficult, but impera¬ 
tive, and on the night of August 17, Air Marshal Harris, Chief 
of Bomber Command, struck with 571 heavy bombers. The 
buildings were scattered along a narrow strip of coast and 
potected by a smoke-screen, They could neither he reached 
by radio-navigation beams from the United Kingdom nor 
sufficiently identified by the apparatus carried in our planes. It ' 
was therefore necessary to bomb by moonlight, although tlie 
German night-fighters were close at hand and it was too far 
to send our own. The crews were ordered to bomb from eight 
thousand feet, much below their usual height, and were told 
by Air Marshal Harris that if the operations failed on the 
first night, it would have to be repeated on the next night, 
and on all suitable nights thereafter, regards of casualtie.s 
and regpdless of the fact that the enemy would obviously do 
eveiything possible to increase his defences after the first 
attack. At the same time, everydiing was done to guide our 
aimen and deceive the foe. Pathfinders flew ahead to maik 
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the route and the straggling installations, and a master bomber j 
circled the target, assessing results and instructing our planes , 
by radio-telephone. The route taken was almost the same as I 
in previous raids on Berlin, and a small force of Mosquitoes 
was sent over the capital to mislead the enemy. 

The weather was worse than expected and landmarks were i 
difficult to find, but it cleared towards Rugen_ Island and ; 
many crews punctually started their time and distance nmf?. j: 
There was more cloud over the target and the smoke-screen f 
was working, but, says Harris, “the very careful plamiing of | 
the attack ensured a good concentration of bombs on all die | 
aiming points.” The enemy was at fii'st deceived by tire feint j 
on Berlin, but not for long enough. Most of our force got j 
away, but the German fighters caught them during their re- r 
turn, and in the bright moonlight forty of our bombers were [i 
shot down. ; 

» « # j 

The results were of capital importance. Although the phys- j 
ical damage was much less than we supposed, the raid had j 
a far-reaching influence on events. All the constructional j 
drawings just completed for issue to the workshops were | 
burned, and the start of lai'ge-scale manufacture was consitl- [ 
erably delayed. The parent factory at Peenemiinde was hit, | 
and the fear of attacks on factories producing the rocket else- j 
where led the Germans to concentrate manufacture in unde^ f 
ground works in the Hartz Mountains. All these changes 
caused serious delays in perfecting and producing the J 
weapon. It was also decided to shift their experimental ac- ; 
tivities to an establishment in Poland beyond the range of 
our bombers. There our Polish agents kept vigilant watch, 
and in the middle’of January 1944 the new weapon was 
tried. They soon discovered its range and line of fire, but of j 
course the rockets came down many miles apart from each j 
other. German patrols always raced to where they fell and j 
collected the fragments, but one day a rocket fell on the bank ; 
of the river Bug and did not explode. The Poles got there' 
first, rolled it into the river, waited till the Germans had 
given up the search, and then salvaged and dismantled it 
under cover of darkness. This dangerous task accomplished,, 
a Polish engineer was picked up by a Royal Air Force Dakota [ 
on the night of July 25, 1944, and flovwi to England with 
many technical documents and more than one hundred 
pounds of essential parts of the new weapon. The gallant i 

t- 
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man, Mr. A. Koejan, returned to Poland, and was later caught 
by the Gestapo and executed in Warsaw on August 13,1944. 

» « # 

The attack on Peenemiinde, for which such sacrifices were 
made, therefore played an important and definite part in the 
general progress of the war. But for diis raid and the subse¬ 
quent attacks on tlie launching points in France, Hitler’s 
bombardment of London by rockets might well have started 
early in 1944. In fact it was delayed until September. By tliat 
toe the prepared launching sites in Northern France had 
been overran by General Montgomery’s forces. In conse¬ 
quence the projectiles had to be fired from improvised posi¬ 
tions m Holland, nearly twice as far from the target of London, 
and with much less accuracy. By the autumn, German cora- 
mnnications became so congested by battle needs that the 
transport of rockets to the firing-point could no longer secure 
high priority. 

In his book, Crusade in Europe, General Eisenhower ex¬ 
pressed his opinion tliat tlie development and employment of 
the “V” weapons were greatly delayed by the bombing of the 
experimental plants an Pennemirnde and otlier places where 
tirey were beiirg manufactured. He goes so far as to say (page 


It seemed likely that if the German had succeeded in perfecting 
and using these new weapons six months earlier than he ffid, our 
invasion of Europe would have proved exceedingly difficult, per¬ 
haps impossible. I feel sure that if they had succeeded in using 
these weapons over a six-montli period, and particularly if ffiey had 
made the Portsmouth-SouthamptoB area one of their principal 
targets, "Overlord” might have been written off. 

This is an overstatement. The average error of both these 
weapons was over ten miles. Even if the Germans had been 
able to maintain a rate of fire of a hundred and twenty a day 
and if none whatever had been shot down, the effect would 
have been equivalent of only two or three one-ton bombs to a 
square mile per week. However, it shows that the military 
commanders considered it necessary to eliminate the menace 
of the "V” weapons, not only to protect civilian Iffe and prop¬ 
erty, but equally to prevent interference widi our offensive 
operations, 
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In ihe early autumn, it became clear tliat the Germans [ 
rvere planning to attach us, not only with rockets, but als^ 
rvitli pilotless aircraft. On September 13, 1943, Mr. Sandys f 

report ed: 

TiifUi iK evidence that the enemy is considering using pilotlesj [. 
.tifrrsft as a means of delivering bombs on London. Unless tho j 
aiiiToft list'd are abnormally small or are capable of flying at an; 
t height or speed, it should be possible to deal with tliea \ 

iiv nuMiiS of tiie fighter and anti-aircraft defences of this country, f 
If these pilctfos aircraft should be capable of flying at such heights | 
UTid spi-cJs as to render their interception impossible by air-defence j 
aicihudij, tliey should for all practical purposes be regarded as I 

prnierfilus. r i i >■' 

'lln? ei)U!!teHnea,suies should be the same as for the long-range c 
fuckti, n.mie!y, the destruction by bombing of the sources of man-1 
uftidiuo and of the sites or airfields from which they are launclied, f 

The .state of our knowledge gt that time was summed up in [ 
a report, dated September 25, by Dr. R. V. Jones, the head I 
of the Air Ministry’s Scientific Intelligence Branch: I 

Much information has been collected. Allowing for the inac¬ 
curacies which often occur in individual accounts, they form a 
colitreat picture which despite the bewildering effect of propa- i 
ganrla has but one explanation: tlie Germans have been conduct- I 
iag an extensive, research into long-range rockets at Peeaemunde, 1, 
Their exircriments have naturally encountered difficulties, which j 
may still be holding up production. Although Hitler would press I 
the rockets into service at the earliest possible moment, that mo- i 
meat is probably still some months ahead. ! 

It is probable tliat the German Air Force has also been develop- [ 
ing a pilotless aircraft for long-range bombardment in competi-1 
item with the rocket, and it is very possible that the aircraft will i 
arrive first. ■ ^ r 

' r 

Meanwhile, it was observed that in Northern France a large I 
number of groups of curiously shaped structures were being | 
rrccted. All were laid out after the same fashion, and most I 
of them appeared to be directed on London. Each included J 
©ne or more buildings shaped rather like a ski. We later 
discovered from air photographs that there were structures' 
similar to these in the neighbourhood of Peenemiinde, and i 
one of the photographs revealed a minute aircraft close to 
an inclined ramp, From this it was deduced that the so- ’ 
©ailed “ski-sites” in Northern France were probably designed i 
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boinS^’ unmanned aheraft or flying 

#, 0 s 

It was not until late in the autumn that I burdened Presi 
dart Roosevelt with our grave and prolonged preoccupations 
Ue United States Staffs were kept constantly ink Jon the 
techmeal level; but at Idle end of October, I cabled by om 

special personal contact: “ uy our 

j^omer Naval Perm to President Hoosemlt 25 Oct 43 

I ought to let you know that during the last six months evi¬ 
dence has continued to accumulate from many sources that the 
Germans are preparing an attack on England, narticularlv 
by means of very long-range rockets which may conceivably weinh 
mxty tons and carry an explosive charge of ten to twenty toM 
For dus reason we raided Peenemiinde, which was their mm-n’ 
experimental station. We also demolished Watten, near St orer 
constmetion work was proceeding the purpose 
of wliich we could not define. There are at least seven such pS 
in tlie Pas de Calais and the Cherbourg peninsula, and there may 

be a good many others which we have not detect^ ^ 

2. Scientdic opinion is divided as to the practicability of makina 
rockets of this kind, but I am personally as yet unconvinced that 
they cannot be made. We are in close touch with your people who 
are ahead of us m rocketlimpulsion, which they have studied to 
give airplanes a send-off, and all pos.sible work is being done. The 
e^iert committee which is following tliis business thinks it possible 
that a_ heavy though prematoe and short-lived attack might be 
made m Ihe middle of November, and that the main attack woidd 

spread tbe Germans to 

Si! ! ! 1 weapons to encom-age their troops, their satel- 

8. Hitoerto we have watched the uneqilained constructions pro¬ 
ceeding in tlie Pas de Calais area without (except Watten) at4k- 
ing them_ in the hope of learning more about them, But now we 
have decKled to demolish those we know of, which .should be easy, 
as overwhelming fighter protection can be given to bombers. Yom 
airmen are of course in every way ready to help. This may not 
however end the menace, as the counby is M of woods and quar- 
wes, md slanting tunnels can easily be constructed in hillsides. 

^ interesting. We damaged it so severely 
uiat t ie Germans, after a meeting two days later, decided to aban- 
don it altogether. There were six thousand French workers upon 
it as forced labour, When they panicked at the attack, a body of 
umtormed young Frenchmen who are used by the Germans to 
supervise them fired upon their countrymen with such brutality 
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that a German officer actually shot one of these young swine. A 
week later, the Germans seem to heve reversed their previous deci¬ 
sion and resumed the work. Three thousand more workmen have 
been brought back. The rest have gone to some of tlioso otlier 
suspected places, thus confirming our views. We have an excellent 
system of Intelligence in this part of Northern France, and it is 
from these sources as well as from photographs and examination 
of prisoners that this story has been built up. 

5.1 am sending you by air courier the latest report upon tlie 
subject, as I thought you would like to know about it. 

He replied after an interval: 

Pfesldent Roosevelt to THme Minister 9 Nov. 43 

We too have received many reports of the German rocket activ¬ 
ity. Tlie only information recently coming to me which might be 
of value to you is a statement that factories manufacturing the 
rocket bomb are situated in Kaniafried, Richshafen, Mitzgonnerth, 
Berlin, Kugellagerwerke Schweinfurt, Wiener Neustadt, and at an 
isolated factory on the left side of the road going from Vienna to 
Baden, just south of Vienna. Production is said to have been de¬ 
layed, owing to the death, in the bombing of the experimental 
station at Peenemiinde, of Lieutenant-General Shemiergembeinski, 
who was in charge. This came from an informer via Turkey. 

« 0 * 

_ The evidence and conflicting views both among the scien¬ 
tists and my colleagues on the Defence Committee continued 
o so evenly balanced and confusing that I asked Sir 
Sta&rd Cripps, the Minister of Aircraft Production, with his 
spe&l knowledge and judicial mind, to review all the infor¬ 
mation about the German long-range weapons and present a 
conclusion. On November 17, he made his report. 


It woffid seem that the order of probability from tlie purely ex- 
rflTc Large glider bombs. (2) Pibfa 

rTdet' ^ l“g-rang6 rockets. (4) Large long-range 

The R.A.F. raid on Peenemiinde was undoubtedly of the great- 

Geimans are doing their utoxst to 
unexplained slnic- 

MiSp I'®"*® most suspicious. unles.s we 

S Sorrn u'ir circumstances I 

consequielK reasonable preparations to cope with the 

no SdSS rfa? *ough there is 

^ mlence of its matenahsation before the New Year at the 


We should at the same time maintain photographic cover, and 
desti'oy the sites whenever we get tlie opportunity to do so. 

This certainly loft much in doubt. On December 14, Air 
Marshal Bottomley, tlie Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, re¬ 
ported: 

Tlie "Large ptes” In Northern France (including three which 
have been attacked) are suspected to be connected with long-range 
rocket attack. One of these sites is protected by as many as fifty-six 
heavy and seventy-six light anti-aircraft guns. 

Evidence is accumulating that the “ski sites” are designed to 
aunch pilotless aircraft. 'Hie existence of sixty-nine “ski sites” has 
been confirmed by photographic reconnaissance, and it is expected 
tliat the munber will eventually total approximately a hundred. If 
present rates of construction are maintained, the work on some 
twenty sites should be completed by early January 1944, and tlie 
remainder by Februaiy. The launching points on tlie sites in the 
Pas do Calais and Somrae-Seine areas .are oriented on London, and 
those on some of tlio .sites in the Cherbourg area on Bristol; 

On Decembor 18, Lord Cherwell, who had been in close 
touch wMi Dr. Jones throughout, sent me a report giving his 
Kleas about the date and intensity of the attack which might 
be expected from tlie flying bombs. In his view the bomhard- 
raeiit would not begin before April, and not more than a 
hundred a day would be dispatched after the first day or 
two; of the.se about twenty-five would get within ten miles of 
the aiming point. As this would only correspond to fifty to a 
hundred fatal casualties a day, he deprecated large-scale 
panic measures of evacuation. He still discounted the proba¬ 
bility of the use of large rockets. Even if they could be made, 
which .seemed impossible with any existing technique, they 
would cost twenty or thirty times as many man-hours to pro¬ 
duce us the flying bombs, without, in his view, being more 
dfioient. 

During the early months of 1944, we developed our plans 
for meeting the flying-bomb attack. It was decided that the 
cMcmces should be laid out in three zones-a balloon barrage 
on the outskirts of London, beyond that a gun belt, and be¬ 
yond that again, an area in which the fighter aircraft would 
ojierate. btops were also taken to hasten the supply from 
America of the electronic predictors and radio proximity fuses, 
wliich, when the bombardment eventually started, made it 
possible for the gunners to tiike a heavy toll of the flying 
bombs, 
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Meanwhile, the British and American Air Forces coatin.^ 
ued to bomb the hundred or so **ski-sites in Northern Franco, i 
This was so effective that at the end of April aerial recon- 
naissance indicated that the enemy was giving up work on 
them. But our satisfaction was short-lived,^ for it was dis- 
covered that he was building instead modified sites whien 
were mudi less elaborate and more carefully camouflaged and 
tlierefore harder to find and to hit. Wherever found these new j 
sites were bombed. Many were destroyed, but about forty j 
escaped damage or detection. It was from these that the nb j 
tack was ultimately launched in June, I 

« # e 

Nearly fifteen months passed between the minute which I 
the Chiefs of StaflE sent me in April 1943 and the actual at-1 
tack in June 1944. Not a day was wasted. No care was lack-! 
ing. Preparations involving many months to perfect were set; 
on foot on a large and costly scale in good time. When at j 
length the blow fell upon us, we were able, as the next vol- j 
ume will describe, to ward it off, albeit with heavy loss in j 
life and mudi damage to property, but without any effective \ 
hindrance to our war-makhig capacity or to the operations in [ 
France. The whole story may stand as an example of the j 
efficiency of our governing machine, and of the foresight and ; 
vigilance of all connected with it 
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E arly in' October, on Kesselring’s advice, Hitler changed 
Ills mind about his Italian strategy. Till then he kd 
meant to withdraw his forces behind Rome and hold only 
Northern Italy. Now he ordered tliem to fight as far south as 
po.ssibIe. The fine selected, the so-called “Winterstellung,” ran 
behind the river Sangro, on the Adriatic side, across the moun¬ 
tainous spine of Italy, to the mouth of the Garigliano on the 
we.st. The natural features of tlie country, its steep mountains 
and swift rivers, made this position, several miles in depth, 
Immensely strong. After a year of almost continuous retreat 
in Africa, Sicily, and Italy, the German troops were glad to 
turn about and light. 

Although tlie approach of winter would seriously impede 
our actions, the main strategic decisions taken at Quebec 
were helped by the Germans committing themselves so 
deeply. The primacy accorded to our cross-Channel invasion 
made Italy henceforward a secondary theatre. That Hitler 
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felt impelled to use so many troops to resist our advance I 
favoured our major objective, but did not justify our making j, 
a failure of tire Italian campaign. ! 

The Fifth Army resumed their attacks on October 12, and i 
after a ten days’ struggle botli its corps, the Xth British and j 
Vltlr American,' were well established across the river Vol* [ 
tumo and ready to engage tire enemy's next delaying posi- I 
tion, a series of heights lying south of the river Garigliano. | 
Another week of fighting was needed to eject the enemy from ! 
these, but in the first fortnight in November the Army came | 
to grips with the forward defences of tire “Winterstellung,” I 
On this front the Fifth Army, of six divisions, was faced by i 
an equal number of Germans, who were fighting with their i 
usual stubbornness. The first probing efforts at tire Gonnan 
line met with little success. Our men had been fighting hard 
for two months, tire weatlrer was shocking, arrd troops needed 
rest and regrouping. Nevertlreless, the plans made at Quebec ! 
for a different situation were rigidly enforced, arrd the Medi- 1 
tenanean was to he largely stripped of landing-craft. | 
Thus the position in Italy was changed greatly to our dis- I 
advantage. The Germans were strongly reinforced and or- I 
dered to resist instead of to withdraw. The Allies, on the 
contrary, were sending seven of their best divisions from Italy 
and the Mediterranean back to England for the cross-Chan¬ 
nel attack in 1944, The four extra divisions I was gatliering j 
or had sent did not repair the loss. A deadlock supervened 1 
and was not relieved for eight months of severe fighting, [ 
which will presently be recounted, I 

« « 0 j 

With these facts on my mind, I telegraphed to General | 
Alexander on October 24: ! 

Prime Minister to General Alexaiuler 24 Oct. 43 [ 

Naturally I am made anxious by the departure while your battle i 
is on of our two fine divisions, 50th and Slst, in pursuance of | 
Quebec decisions. I should like to have your feclini's about tlia I 
strength of your aimy for the ta.sks wliich He immediately ahead, i 
Has the Eighth Army yet pulled its tail up? You mentioned 24th 
as the date, j 

2. lam asking for a Combined Staffs Conference somewhere in I 
Africa about November 15. Anyhow, I shall bo along your way i 
about that time. I have much to tell you, Every good wish. ' 

Alexander replied that the number of German divisions in j 
Italy was naturally causing him some anxiety. Their effect j 
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would depend on how far tlie enemy could maintain strong 
forces south of Rome. Everytliing was being done to paralyse 
the Gernian lines of commum'cation by air action, and he was 
keen to build up our air forces in Italy. All tliis took time, 
labour and materid The Eighth Army had wound up their 
tail and started their offensive, which was making satisfactory 
progress in its eiirly stages. “I consider," he said, "that the 
situation requhes very careful watching. I am glad to hear 
you are visiting us shortly, and will be very glad to see you." 

» 9 0 

On the same day, General Eisenhower held a Commanders' 
Conference. He called upon Alexander to review the situa¬ 
tion. His report was so serious that Eisenhower transmitted 
die entire text to President Roosevelt and to me. He endorsed 
all that Alexander had said and described his statement as 
giving a clear and accurate picture. 

Part I 

1(a) On September 9, the date of the launching of “Avalanche'’ 
and tire announcement of the Italiim Armistice, the estimate of 
the general enemy situation was that two divisions were opposing 
die advance of the Eighth Army in Calabria: one division was in 
the heel of Italy; three divisions were in a position south of Rome 
and available to take action against the Allied landing in Salerno 
Bay; more tlian two divisions were In the neighbourhood of Rome 
and nine in tlie north of Italy. Hie Gennans tlierefore had a total 
of some eighteen divisions at their disposal on the mairilapd . Of 
these it was considered iliat some would be engaged in Northern 
Italy to deal witli the internal situation which was expected to 
cause them considerable embarrassment. 

(h) It wa,s of course realised tlmt our assaults near Salerno 
would prove hazardous in the face of German opposition, but it 
was thought that the Italian situation, coupled with the opportunity 
ot landing light forces in the heel and our overwhelming ait 
superiority, weighted tlie scales sufficiently in our favour, and the 
risks quite rightly were taken. Further, landing-craft were avail¬ 
able In large numbers and gave us liberty of manoeuvre and 
liexibility in both build-up and maintenance by sea. They also 
auorded the possibility of further amphibious operations to assist 
proved invaluable and was 
utilwd fully by the Eighih Army in its operations along die coast 
ot Calabria and by the Seventh Army in reinforcing the Salerno 
area with one division from Sicily in the critical early days of the 
battle. 

(o) Although at that time it was bovm Uiat craft were to be 
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withdrawn during the winter, the number^ to be withdrawn mid 
the dates of withdrawal were not established. Owr plans then j 
envisaged an estimated build-up of thirteen hundred vehicles a day j 
from all Mediterranean ports. Such a figure meant that a total of ! 
twenty Allied divisions, together with the Tactical Air Forces, j 
could factually have been put into Italy by the end of the year, j 
provided that they could be equipped and their maintenance i 
assured, At tlie same tone, the estimates of craft av«ailable for tlie i 
future allowed sufficient elasticity to assist maintenance and to j 
provide for amphibious operations in confunction with the land j 
advance to Rome, should such steps be necessary. i 

1 

rart n I 

2 (a) Today the situation has changed greatly, In the south, H | 
Allied divisions oppose 9 German, wMe farther north there ate 
some 15 more, a known total of 24 divisions, and perhaps as high as [ 
28 divisions. On the basis that there are no unforeseen causes of a j 
still lower rate of build-up, the optimum number of fonnuUons at ; 
our disposal on the mainland will be: end of November, 13 divi- j 
sions; end of December, 14/15 divisions; end of January, 16/W j 
divisions. Our rate of build-up has fallen from the previous cstf | 
mate of thirteen himdred vehicles a day to an estimated 2000 a | 
week with a consequent delay in tlie calling forward of air forces i 
and army formations. Tlie reduction in the build-up of ground 
forces has also been influenced by tho decision to move the stra¬ 
tegic air force into tlie Foggia area as rapidly as po.sslblo rathei 
than to wait for the capture of bases In the Rome area. Tho de¬ 
mands of toe air forces should be met by the end of the year, > 

{b) The reduction in craft, already decroa-sed by wear and teav, i 
has been so serious as to preclude us from taking advantage, otliei | 
than with minor forces, of toe enemy’s Inherent weakness, wlilcli ! 
is toe exposure of his two flanks to turning movements from tlio ; 
sea. The majority of such craft as are availablo are required tot j 
build-up and for coastwise maintenance on account of demoliHoits i 
to road and rail facilities, and traffic In tlie ports, owing to the | 
shortage of lighters and tugs and enemy sabotage to berthing i 
facilities, which will take time to repair. | 

^ 3 (a) An examination of the enemy position has shown that life j 
lines of communication enable him to build up in Italy, mainly [ 
in toe nortli, to toe order of sixty divisions, should tliey be avail- L 
able, and maintain them there in toe winter months, despite out t 
air superiority. The Gennans clearly are trying to form a reserve t 
by shortening their lines round toe Fortress of Europe. Such a I 
reserve could be employed in reinforcing further their armies in ( 
Italy.;, 1 : 

(b) In comparison,, toe Allied position is less favourable. With | 
toe resources available, no increase in rate of build-up ctin be i 
made. A stabilised front south of Rome cannot be accepted, lot l 


toe cai^tal has a significance far greater than its strategic location, 
and sulficient depth must be gained before the Foggia airfields and 
the port of Naples can be regarded as secure. This being so, the 
seizure of a Ann defensive base nortli of Rome becomes imperative. 

Moreover, we cannot afford to adopt a purely defensive r61e, for 
this would entail toe smiender of toe initiative to the Germans. 


4. The obvious present German Intention is to hold a line south 
of Rome, where the countiy favours defence and allows no scope 
to the deployment of our superiority in armour or artillery, Com- 
ing bad vveather will limit the employment of our air forces, as 
indeed it has done aheady, Enemy troops may be tired, but they 
can be relieved by formations from the north. There are indica¬ 
tions that tois^ is being done now. We have neither the formations 
nor toe shipping to enable us to do so. It would therefore appear 
that we are committed to a long and costly advance to Rome, a 
slogging match” with our present slight .superiority in formations 
on the battlefront off.set by the enemy opportunity for relief: for, 
without sufficient resources in craft, no outflanking amphibious 
operation of a size sufficient to speed up our rate of advance Ls 
possible. ITiere is a danger that a successful conclusion of this ' ' 
slogging match” might leave us north of Rome in such a state of 
exhaustion and weakness as not to be able to hold what we have 
gamed, if the Gennans bring down from the north fresh divisions 
for a counter-offensive. An enemy strike of this nature may not be 
fully neutralised by our ait forces during the winter months; other¬ 
wise, I should feel no concern. The German reinforcement of Italy 
appears greater than warranted by tlie internal situation or by 
purely defensive requirements. If the opportunity for an easy 
succass occurs, there is little doubt toat it will be seized upon to 
counter the effects of a year of defeats on all fronts and to raise 
German morale prior to the campaigns of 1944. The effect in the 
Balkans and in France might be particularly to our disadvantage. 

0 (a) In conclusion, the picture in September looked rosy, pro¬ 
vided the initial assault at Salerno was successful. The German 
Divisions in the north were about to become involved in difficult 
internal security problems, In the souto the rate of build-up was 
believed to be such that, given no reinforcement by re.seive Ger¬ 
man formations, we should have had twenty divisions opposed to 
probably his eighteen by tho end of December, and om- full air 
bree r^ulrements have been on the mainland. It was believed 
that sufficient craft would be available to turn his sea flanks and 
maintain fotoos over the beaches, as might be necesscity. 

(b) To sum up: Today the situation is that eleven Allied divi¬ 
sions are fighting a frontal battle in country favouring the defence 
against an immediate strength of nine German divisions, which 
can be reinforced at any moment. Our build-up has dwindled to 
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a maamum of 16/17 divisions by the end of Jamiary against a 
present enemy strength of a certain twenty-four divisions, and oiir 
resources are not available for amphibious operations of nmcli 
mors than of local character. We may be delayed south of Horae 
sufficiently long to enable the Germans to clear up the situation iu 
Northern Italy and then reinforce their southern front. In this case, 
the initiative might well pass to them. 


This was indeed a masterly document which touched all 
the gravest issues of our strategy. 


# » » 


I had already raised some of these issues witli General 
Marshall. 


Tnme Minister to General Marshall (Washington) 24 Oct. 43 
I hope the President will show you my long telegram to him 
about our much-needed meeting in Africa. Naturally I feel in 
my marrow the withdrawal of our 50th and 51st Divisions, our 
best, from the very edge of the Batde of Rome in die interests of 
distant “Overlord.” We are carrying out our contract, but I prny 
God it does not cost us dear. 


And I now telegraphed the President; 

Former Naoal Person to President Roosevelt 28 Oct, 4.1 

You will have seen by now Eisenhower’s [report] setting forth 
the condition into which we are sinking in Italy. We must not 
let this great Italian battle degenerate into a deadlock. At aU casts 
we mmt wm Rome and the airfields to the north of it. The fad 
that the enemy have diverted such powerful forces to to dieairo 
ymdlcates our strategy. No one can doubt that by knocking out 
““Jy helped the Russian advance In tlie only 

T ^ have what they need to win the 

S&ns! Is produced on subsequent 

« sifstcr 

isenbower had adequate troops to figlit in Italy without tik- 
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weadrer could not blot out for certain Or for a long period the 
inevitable result of massed attack on enemy communications. 
* « « 

I now appealed to the President about tire landing-craft in 
the Mediterranean. 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 4 pjQy, 43 

_ It is with very great regret that I must bring to your notice the 
increasing anxiety of His Majesty's Government about the withi- 
drawal of landmg-craft from the Mediterranean at this critical 
junctoe. We now have before us General Eisenhower’s forecast 
that he will not be able to occupy the line necessary to protect the 
Rome airhelds before tire end of January, or even February if 
the present programme of withdrawals of landing-craft is rigidly 
adhered to. He further explains the costly and prolonged frontal 
attacks that will be necessary in order to achieve this disappointing 
result. We feel entitled to ask our American Allies to attach weight 
to our earnest representations in view of the very great preponder- 
ance of British troops deployed against the enemy in Italy, with 
proportionate losses, and also in view of the clear opinions of the 
Uinted States Commander-in-Chief, under whom we serve. 

2. Accordingly, the War Cabinet have foimally desired me to 

r □ Siven by the United States Chiefs 

ot Staff to the reque.sts put forward by the British Chiefs of Staff. 
We very much regret that the urgency of the matter does not 
permit us to wait another three weeks until the next Staff Con-1 
ferenco can be convened, as to would entail the departure or! 
iraraobilisation meanwhile of the landing-craft, with gi'ave injury ’■ 
to the Italian campaign, > b ^ 1 f , 

3. Ijro<y mention that by various Intense efforts we have every 
hope that an additional seventy-five tank landing-ciaft can be 
produced m the United Kingdom by the date fixed for “Overlord." 

I was reheved to receive his reply. 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 6 Nov. 43 

r today authorised Eisenhower to 

retain until December 15 .sixty-eight L.S.T.S now scheduled for an 
early departure for the United Kingdom. 

It seems to me that tliLs action ought to meet his essential 
requirements, 

I told Alexiuider at once. Pie answered; 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 9 Nov. 43 

of L.S.T.S will do a great deal to help my plans, 
and am most grateful for them. December 15 will not however 
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Prime Minister to General Alexander 9 Nov, 43 

You should make alternative campaip plans on the basis that p 

the L.S.T.S stay on till January 15.1 am pretty certain this will !\ 

be agreed to at our Conference, 

I also sent the following to our Ambassador in Moscow! i; 

Prime Minister to Sir A, Clark Kerr 9 Nov, 43 p 

. , .. The exceptionally good weather on the Bussian Front I 

has carried with it heavy rate in Italy, and the frontal attacks we i. 

have had to make with forces which, though not very much | 

stronger tim those of the enemy, have been continuously active, | 

have necessarily yielded slow progress. ... i 

My wl^ has always been to sustain and press to the utmost the < 
campaign in Italy and to attract to that front and hold upon it as j 
many (Svlsions as possible, I am glad to say that agreement has | 
been reached by the Combined Staffs that no more landing-craft 
shall be withdrawn until December 15. This will enable greater | 
power to be put into the whole of our Italian operations. By new I 
intense exertions at home I hope to make up by additional build- | 

Ing of landing-craft for the delay in sending home the others. | 

the Graan strength Is In Northern Italy and Isbia, sepa- I 
rated from our front by some three hundred miles. It is from tliat ; 
half that the withdrawals back to South Eussia have been made, i 
They have been rendered possible, not by any inactivity on our [ 
fighting front, but by a dlntinution of tiie risks to internal security i 
due to the passive attitude of the Italians in Northern Italy. We » 
are in no doubt of the correctness of the estimate of German 1 
strength given by General Ismay, When he spoke tee were six v 
Panzer divisions there, half of them fighting on our front. De¬ 
ployed south of Borne there are now ten German divisions identi- 
tied la action, against which wo have twelve or thirteen of ratiiet !• 

theater slren^. This Is not much of a preponderance for a con- J 

tinuous frontal attack in mountainous country. i 

To General Brooke I wrote? f: 

. t 

Prime Minister to C1.G.S. 16 Nov. 43 ? 

It has now become urgent that Poles should enter the line, Tliey j 
have not done all these years, although an immense amount of j 
preparation and material has been employed, Reinforcements also | 
are urgently needed in Italy, and the Poles are scheduled to go ; 
next after the New Zealanders, This is not the time to make i 
changes in their organisation. It Is hetter to take the chance of tivo ^ 
divisions becoming under strength. They would still be called the 1 
Polish Corps, and we must endeavour to find drafts from otiier 
quarteis, . . . : ' 

Sooner than break up these organisations so kboripusly formed | 
in Persia, I would make an inroad on the Polish Armoured Division | 
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in Great Britain, which will not be engaged for some timR to come. 
However, I believe that if Polish troops enter the line and are seen 
to be fighting the Germans it may be possible to obtiiin a further 
draft ofPoles from Stalin, and I propose to try for this when we 
meet, '^e Soviet Government is inclined to be sceptical about 
this Polish Corps, and suspect that it is being held back and 
nursed so as to be employed against the Russians in defence of 
Polish rights. If however the Polish Corps enters line against the 
Gemans and begins to fight, this view will be dissipated. Mean¬ 
while, I cannot approve any alteration in the existing unit. 

« 0 9 

I was mcreasuigly disturbed by the great strain throvwi on 
our limited shipping by the demands of the Allied Heavy 
Bomber Force, which was being built up on the Foggia air¬ 
fields in order to attack industrial targets in Eastern Germany 
beyond the range of our home-based squadrons. It seemed to 
me that these demands were disproportionate and unrelated 
to the general situation at that time. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C.O.S. Committee 17 Nov. 43 

It is surely altogether wrong to build up the Strategic Air Force 
in Italy at the expense of the battle for Rome. The strategic 
bombing of Germany, however important, cannot take precedence 
over the battle, which must ever rank first in our Noughts. Major 
tactical needs must always have priority over strategic policy. I 
was not aware until recently that the build-up of the Army had 
been obstructed by the forward move of a mass of strategic air not 
connected with the battle. This is in fact a departure from all 
orthodox ^taty doctrine, as well as seeming wrong from the 
point of view of common sense. 

And a week laterj 

The monstrous block of Air, in its eagerness to get ahead, has 
definitely hampered the operations of the Army. 

9 9 ; 9 

The Eighth Army meanwhile had moved forward, and after 
a series of actions closed up to the river Sangro. Here four 
German divisions were insteed. In order to retain tie initia¬ 
tive, it was General Alexander’s intention that die Eighth 
/krmy should cross the river, break through the "Winter- 
stellung" on this front, and th^ advmce as far as the road 
Pescara-Avezzano, whence they would threaten Rome and 
endanger the communications of the enemy on the western 
coast Bridgeheads were thrown across the river, but the main 
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enemy defences lay on high ground beyond. Bad weafb:^ 
with rain, mud, and swollen rivers, postponed the attack mstV 
November 28, but then the 78th, 8th Indian, and New \ 
land Divisions, tlie last recently arrived, attacked and 
good progress. After a week of heavy fighting, tliey wffl; 
estabh'shed ten miles beyond the Sangro. By December 20, fe 
Canadians had reached the outskirts of Ortona, but it was 
until three days after Christmas, after very severe fighting; 
that the town was cleared of the enemy. This was the fis 
big street-fighting battle, and from it many lessons wfL 
learned. But the enemy still held firm, and more reinfor«v 
ments came to them from Northern Italy. Some more grotiK 
was gained during December by the Eighth Army, but k 
vital objectives were taken, and winter weather brought activt 
operations to a close. I 

The United States Fifth Army, under General Clark, striif ! ‘ 
gled on up the road towards Cassino, and attacked the fore 
most defences of the German main positions. The enemy weiir 
sttongly posted on mountains overlooking the road on eitbcL 
side. The formidable Monte Cassino massif to the we.st 
attacked by the Xth British and Ild United States Corps (sj; 
December 2, and finally cleared a vraek later after a toi#t 
struggle. East of the road equally severe operations were caf j 
ried out by the lid and Vlth United States Corps, the latlfii. 
now including the 2d Moroccan Division. It was not till tlsjS 
were ejected mi- 

me Fifth Amy fully aligned along the river Garighano and its' 
tnbut^, the Rapido, where it faced the heights of Cassic'!; 


German Am Force Strengibs 


Central Mediteitanean 


July 1,1943 Oct. 1,1943 


Jan. 1 ,1944 
870 


In all these land operations the armies had been fully supi 
ported by our Tactical Air Forces, while our Strategical Ar! 
Force had carried out a number of useful raids behind tb; 
enemy lines, notably on Turin, where an important ball-bcai 
mg plant was destroyed by American Fortresses. The Germrc 
to Force, on the other hand, put forth relatively little cffoit' 
By day fighter and fighter-bomber sorties were few. Half i 
dozen mds by their long-range heavy bombers on Naples hac' 
surprise attack on otiv 
December 2 blew up an aiummii. 
faon ship with a chmce hit and caused the sinking of sixteen 
otife shps and loss of thirty thousand tons of cargo. i 
^ Ffie Germans hardly troubled to contest the mastery of tli;- 

Tt.T •i' 

strength, as the following table shows; 


Our growing air offensive from England made the enemy 
withdraw all that could be spared from the Mediterranean and 
Russia. Every long-range bomber in Italy was taken away for 
reprisals against England, the “Little Blitz” of the following 
spring. ^ 

For reasons which have been explained, I had called the 
Italian campaign the Third Front. It had attracted to itself 
^enty good Geiman divisions. If the gamsons kept in the 
Balkans for fear of attack there are added, nearly forty divi- 
Mns were retained facing the'Allies in the Mediteiianean. 
Our Second Front, Northwest Europe, had not yet flared into 
battle, but its existence was real. About thirty enemy divisions 
was the least number ever opposite it, and tliis rose to sixty 
as the invasion loomed closer. Our strategic bombing from 
Britain forced the enemy to divert great numbers of men and 
masses of material to defend their homeland. These were not 
negligible contributions to the Russians on what they had 
eveiy right to call the First Front. 

I must end this chapter with a summary. 

In tills period in the war all the great strategic combinations 
of me Western Powers were restiicted and distorted by the 
shortap of tank landing-craft for tlie transport, not so much 
of tanks, but of veliicles of all kinds. The letters “L.S.T.” 
(Landing Sliip, Tanks) are burnt in upon the minds of all 
those who dealt with military affair's in this period. We had 
invaded Italy in strong force. We had an army there which, 
if not supported, might be entirely cast away, giving Hitler the 
greatest triumph he had had since the fall of France. On 
die other hand, there could be no question of our not making 
tlie “Overlord" attack in 1944. The utmost T asked for was an 
easement, if necessary, of two monthS"-i.e., from some time in 
May 1944 to some time in July, This would meet tlie problem 
of tlie landing-craft. Instead of their having to return to Eng¬ 
land in the late autumn of 1943 before the winter gales, 
they could go in the em’ly spring of 1944. If however the May 
date were insisted upon pedantically, and interpreted as May 
1, the peril to the Allied Army in Italy seemed beyond rem¬ 
edy. If some of die landing-craft eaimaifed for “Overlord” 
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were allowed to stay in the Meditemnean over the wintfr,'. 
there would be no difficulty in making a success of the Italia:; 
campaign. There were masses of troops standing idle in Africa, 
three or four French divisions, two or three American diw; 
sions, at least four (incbding the Poles) British or British-con-i. 
trolled divisions, were ready for action. The one thing thpitl. 
stood between these and effective operation in Italy was tkf 
L.S.T.S, and the main thing that stood between us and thj 
L.S.T.S was the insistence upon an early date for their returi!|- 
to Britain. i 

The reader of the telegrams printed in this chapter 
not be misled by a chance phrase here and there into thinkingj 
(a) that I wanted to abandon “Overlord”; (b) tliat I wantdj : 
to deprive "Overlord” of vital forces; or (c) that I contem j 
plated a campaign by armies operating in tire Ballcan 
sula. These are legends. Never had such a wish entered myf 
mind. Give me the easement of six weeks or two months ficrat 
May 1 in the date of “Overlord” and I could for severali 
months use the landing-craft in the Mediterranean in order to^ 
bring really effective forces to bear in Italy, and thus netj 
only take Rome, but draw off German divisions from either oi; 
bodi the Russian and Normandy fronts. All these matters hn^ 
been discussed in Washington without regai-d to the limitd: 
character of the issues with which my argument was coii'l: 
cemed. f 

As we shall see presently, in the end everything that I a&kcdf 
for was done. The landing-craft not only were made avaiiiibk 
for upkeep in the Mediterranean; they were even allowed s! 
further latitude for the sake of the Anzio operation in Jamiaiys 
This in no way prevented the successful launching of "Over- 
lord” on June 6 witli adequate forces. What happened how-; 
ever was that the long fight about trying to get tlieso sinal, 
easements and to prevent the wholesale scrapping of one vasl ' 
front in order to conform to a rigid date upon the other 1«1 tJ, 
prolonged, unsatisfactory operations in Italy. Month.s were, 
wasted, with grievous outflow in blood and resources, and ii' 
the end, though too late, I was actually given more than 1 
asked. 
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Arctic Convoys Again 


Suspension of the Convoys in March 194!i"Intense Struggle on 
the Eastern Front-The Soviet Summer Offensive-Bottles of 
Kursk, Orel, and Kfiarkov-Uetreat of the Geman Armies from 
Moscow to the Black Sea-Kiev Regained, November 8-Molo- 
tov’s Request of September 21-1 Press the Admiralty to Comply 
-Disablement of the “Tirpitrf’-Hard Treatment of Out Person¬ 
nel in North Russia-My Telegram to Stalin of October 1-A 
List of Modest Requesfs-Mr, Eden Leaves for Moscow-Stalln’s 
Answer of October 13-1 Report Its Character to Mr. Eden and 
President Roosevelt—l Refuse to Receive Stalin’s Message from 
the Soviet Ambassador-Mr, Eden’s Account of Bis Discussion 
with Stalin and Molotov on October 21-The Convoys Are Re¬ 
sumed—The "Soharnhorst” Sunk by Admiral Fraser in the "Duke 
of York," December 25, 1943-Finfli Fate of the "Tirpltit,“ 
November 12, 1944. 


T he year 1942 had closed in Arctic waters with the 
spirited action by British destroyers escorting a convoy to 
North Russia. As recorded in a previous volume, this had led 
to a crisis in the German High Command and the dismissal 
of Admiral Raeder from control of naval affairs, Between 
January and March, in the remaining months of almost per¬ 
petual darkness, two more convoys, of forty-two sliips and six 
ships sailing independently, set out on this hazardous voyage. 
Foity arrived. During the same period tliirty-six ships were 
safely brought back from Russian ports and five were kst. 
The return of daylight made it easier for the enemy to attack 
the convoys. What was left of the German Fleet, including 
the Tirpitz, was now concentrated in Norwegian waters, and 
presented a formidable and continuing threat along a large 
part of the route. Furtliennore, tlie Atlantic, as always, re¬ 
mained the decisive theatre in the war at sea, and in March 
1948 the battle with the U-boats was moving to a violent 
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crisis. The strain on our destroyers was more than we could 
bear. The March convoy had to he postponed, and in April 
die A^iralty proposed, and I agreed, that supplies to Russia 
by this route should be suspended till the autumn darkness, 

« 6 0 

This decision was taken with deep regret because of the 
tremendous battles on the Russian Front which distinguished 
the campaign of 1943. After the spring thaw both sides 
gathered themselves for a momentous shuggle. The Russians, 
botli on land and in the air, had now the upper hand, and the 
Germans can have had few hopes of ultimate victory. Never¬ 
theless, they got their blow in first. The Russian salient at 
Kursk projected dangerously into the German Front, and it 
was decided to pinch it out by simultaneous attacks from north 
and south. 1 This was foreseen by tlie Russians, who had had 
full warning and were ready. In consequence, when the attack 
started on July 5 the Germans met an enemy strongly Installed 
ill well-prepared defences. The northern attack made some 
ground, hut at the end of a fortnight it had been thrown back. 
In the south success at first was greater and the Germans bit 
fifteen miles into the Russian lines, Then major counter¬ 
attacks began, and by July 23 the Russian line was fully re¬ 
stored. The German offensive had completely failed. They 
gained no advantages to make up for their heavy losses, and 
the new “Tiger” tanks, on which diey had counted for success, 
had been mauled by the Russian artillery. 

The German Army had already been depleted by its previ¬ 
ous campaigns in Russia and diluted by inclusion of its second- 
rate allies. A great part of its strength had been massed against 
Kursk at the expense of other sectors of the thousand-mile 
active front. Now, when the Russian blows began to fall, it 
was unable to parry them. While the Kursk kttle was still 
raging and the German reserves had been deeply committed, 
the first blow came on July 12 against the German salient 
around Orel. After Intense artillery preparation tlie main Rus¬ 
sian attack fell on tlie northern face of the salient, with sub¬ 
sidiary onslaughts in the east. Deep penetrations were soon 
made, and altliough the defenders fought stoutly then strong- 
points were in succession outflanked, surrounded, and re¬ 
duced. Their counter-attacks were repulsed, and under the 
weight of superior numbers and material they were overborne. 

^ See map, “Operations in Bassia, July-December 1941." 
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Orel fell on August 5 , and by the 18th the whole salient to a 
depth of fifty miles had been cut out 
The second major Russian offensive opened on August 3, 
while the Orel attack was still at its height Tliis time it wai 
the German sailent around Kharkov tliat suffered. Kharkov 
was an important centre of communications, and barred tlie' 
way to the Ukraine and the Donetz industrial basin. Its; 
defences had been prepared with more than usual tIiorougli.| 
ness. Again the major attacks fell on the northern face of ^ 
salient, one being directed due south apinst Kharkov itsel|,j 
another thrusting southwestward so as to threaten the wliok; 
German rear. Withia forty-eight hours both of these had bitteiij; 
deep, in places up to thirty miles, and Bielgorod had beci^ 
taken. By August 11, Kharkov was threatened on three sides,;: 
a further attack from the east having been launched, wliils[: 
fifty miles to the northwest the Russians were advancing fastj 
On that day Hitler ordered that Kharkov was to bo hold alii 
aH costs. The German garrison stood to fight it out, and it waij; 
not ^ ihe 23d that the whole town was in Russian hands. [ 
These three immense battles of Kursk, Orel, and Kharkov,! 
all witliin a space of two months, marked tlie ruin of tkci 
German army on the Eastern Front. Everywhere they hadj 
been outfought and overwhelmed. The Russian plan, vasi! 
though it was, never outran their resources. It was not onlyj 
on land that the Russians proved their new superiority. Io| 
the air about twenty-five hundred German aircr^t were op-[; 
posed by at least twice as many Russian planes^ whose 
ciency had been much improved. The German Air Force ali 
this period of the war was at the peak of its strength, num-i 
bering about six thousand aircraft in all. That less than hall; 
could be spared to support this crucial campaign is proolf 
enough of Ae value to Russia of our operations in the Medi-l 
tei^ean and of the growing Allied bomber effort based oi)?' 
Britain. In fighter aircraft especially the Gennans folt thl 
pinch. Although inferior on the Eastern Front, yet in Septem-; 
her they had to weaken it still more in order to defend them'' 
selves in the West, where by the winter nearly three-quartcfij 
of the total German fighter strength was deployed. The .sw^; 
and overlapping Russian blows gave the Germans no oppoi-j 
timity to make the best use of their air resources, Air uiiitil ‘ 
were frequently moved from one battle area to another jji;! 
order to meet a fresh crisis, and wherever they went, loavkijll 
a gap behind them, they found the Russian planes in over-1 
mastering strength. 


-r Li. 7 —woic m loireat along me wnoie 

of their southern front, from opposite Moscow to the Black 
be^ l he Russians swung forward in full pursuit, At the 
northern hinge a Russian thrust from Viazma took Smolensk 
on feptember 25. No doubt the Germans hoped to stand on 
the Dnieper, the next great river line, but by early October 
the Russians were across it north of Kiev, and to the south at 
Pereyaslav and Kremenchug. Farther south again Dniepro- 
petmysk was taken^on October 25. Only near the mouth of 
die river were the Gemans still on the western bank of the 
Dnieper; all tlie rest had gone. The land approach to the 
f Perekop, was captured by the Red Army, and the 
retreat of the strong Geiman garrison in the Crimea was cut 
oft. Kiev, outflanked on either side, fell on November 6 with 
many prisoners and the Russians, driving fomard, reached 
Koinsten and pomir. But a stag armoured counter-attack 
on their flank drove tliera back, and the Gennans recaptured 
the two toTO^ Here the front stabilised for the time being. 
In the north, Gomel was taken at the end of November, and 
the upper reaches of the Dnieper crossed on each side of 
Mogilev. 

By December, after a three months’ pursuit, the Gennan 
armies^m Cenfral and South Russia had been dirust back 
more than two hundred miles, and, failing to hold the Dnieper 
River line, lay open and vulnerable to a winter campaign in 
which, as they knew from bitter experience, their opponents 
excelled. Such was tlie grand Russian story of 1943. 


It was natural that the Soviet Government should look 
reproacMully at the suspension of the convoys, for which their 
armies hungered. On the evening of September 21, M. Molo¬ 
tov sent for our Ambassador in Moscow and asked for the 
sailings to be resumed. He pointed out that the Italian Fleet 
had been eliminated and that the U-boats had abandoned 
the North Atlantic for the southern route. The Persian railway 
could not carry enough. For tliree months the Soviet Union 
had been undertaking a wide and most strenuous offensive, 
yet in 1943 they had received less than a tod of the previ¬ 
ous year's supplies. The Soviet Government therefore "in¬ 
sisted' upon the urgent resumption of the convoys, and ex¬ 
pected His Majesty s Government to take all necessary meas¬ 
ures within the next few days. 

Though there was much to be said in answer to all this I 
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raised the matter with the Admiralty and others on Scptem. 
her 25. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary, Minister of 25 Sept. 43 
Production, Minister of War Transport, General miay, 
for cm. Committee, and Acting First Sea Lord 

It is oiir duty if humanly possible to reopen these Arctic con- 
voys, beginning in the latter part of November in accordance vyith j 
the moon phase. We should try to run November, December, j 
January, February, and March convoys-tohd five flans should } 
be prepared by the Admiralty and the Mini.stty of War Transport. | 
I understand that tills is feasible. ^ r t ' 

Now that the Russians have asked for the reopening of these j 
convoys, we are entitled to make a veiy plain request to them fur ! 
the better treatment of our personnel in North Russia. 

The first reply from the Admiralty about the convoys was i 
disappointing to me. I 

I 

Convoys to Nobmi Russu f 

■ i;- 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary, First lord, 27 Sept. 43 i 

General Ismay, for C.O.S. Committee, and others concerned j: 

This is not sati.sfactory. Why cannot the Novomkr convoy h j 
a full one? 'fliis also applies to the December 8 conwiy. We must [ 
Vtry to run at least five full convoys before "Overlord operatioas j. 
Istart. I do not agree that the situation In the Atlantic or in the T 
pMediterranean wfil be as strained as it was when wo were running f 
' these convoys before. Naturally I am not going to make a solenra i 
contract with Marshal Stalin, and wo miist safeguard ourselves [: 
against unforeseeable contingencies, but I consider that Novemljcr,, 
December, January, February, and March .should each see a fui«' 
sized convoy dispatched. 

I will have a Staff meeting on tlris subject at 10 I'.m. on Tue.sd.iy j 
night i; 

When we met on the night of the 29th to discuss the prob« i 
lera, an agreeable new fact was before us. The Tirpitx had I 
been disabled by the audacious and heroic attack of out j 
midget submarines. Of six craft which took part two peiui' i' 
trated all the elaborate defences. Their commanding olliccrs, j 
Lieutenant Cameron, R.N.R., and Lieutenant Place, H.N., j 
rescued by the Germans, survived as prisoners of war, and ‘ 
received the Victoria Cross. Later air reconnaissance .showed 
that the battleship was heavily damaged and would rcfiuirc 
refit in a dockyard before she could again be ready for action, 
The Ltota had already gone to the Baltic. Hius we hud «n j 
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easement, probably of some months, in the Arctic waters, and 
I was able to minute to tlie Foreign Secretary; 

The resumption of the convoys question is practically settled in 
a favourable sense. Before I send ray telegram to Stalin about 
it, let me see your list of grievances about the treatment of out 
people in North Russia, so that I can combine the two to the best 
advantage. 

I should like to do the telegram tonight. 

Mr. Eden's complaints were serious, and I accordingly sent 
the following telegram to Stalin; 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 1 Oct. 43 

I have received your request for toe reopening of tlie convoys 
to North Russia. I and all my colleagues are most anxious to help 
you and the valiant nrraie.s you lead to the utmost of our ability. I 
do not therefore reply to the various controversial points made in 
M. Molotov's communication. Since June 22,1941, we have always 
done our best in spite of our own heavy burdens to help you defend 
your own country against toe cruel invasion of the Hitlerite gang, 
and wo have never ceased to acknowledge and proclaim the great 
advantages th.at have come to us from the splendid victories you 
have won and from too deadly blows you have dealt the German 
armies. 

2, For the last four clays I have been working with the Admiralty 
to make a pkin for sending a new .series of convoys to North 
Russia, This entails very great difficulties. First, the Battle of the 
Atlantic has begun again, The U-boats have set about us with a 
new kind of acoustic torpedo, which has proved effective against 
the escorting ve.sscl8 when hunting U-boats. Secondly, we are at 
very full stretch in the Mediterranean, building up an army in 
Italy of about 600,000 men by toe end of November, and also 
trying to take full advantage of the Italian collapse in the Aegean 
Islands and too Balkan perdusula. Thirdly, we have to provide for 
our .share of the war against Japan, in which the United States are 
greatly interested, and whoso people would be offended if we were 
lukewarm. 

3. Notwithstanding tlie above, it is a very great pleasure to me 
to tell you that we are planning to sail a series of four convoys to 
North Rus,sia in November, December, January, and February, 
each of which will consist of approximately thirty-five .ships, British 
and American. Convoys may be sailed in two halves to meet opera¬ 
tional requirements. The first convoy will leave the United King¬ 
dom about November 12, arriving North Russia ten days later; 
subsequent convoys at about twenty-eight-day intervds. We intend 
to withdraw as many as possible of toe merchant vessels now in 
North Russia towards the end of October, and the remainder with 
returning convoy e,scorts. 
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To avoid new charges of breach of faith from the Soviet, 
if our efforts to help them proved vain, I inserted a safeguard¬ 
ing paragraph: 

4. However, I must put it on record that this is no contract or 
bargain, hut rather a declaration of our solemn and earnest resolve. 
On this basis I have ordered the necessary measures to be taken 
for the sending of these four convoys of tliirty-five ships. 

I then proceeded with our list of grievances about the treat¬ 
ment of our men in North Russia: 

5. The Foreign Office and the Admiralty however request me 
to put before you for your personal attention, hoping indeed that 
your own eye may look at it, tlie following representations about 
the fh'fflpnlHflj! we have experienced in North Russia. 

6. If we are to resume the convoys we shall have to reinforce 
our estahlisliments in North Russia, which have been reduced 
in numbers since last March. The present numbers of naval 
personnel are below what is necessary, even for our present requte- 
ments, owing to men having to be sent home without relief. Your 
cM authorities have refused us all visas for men to go to North 
Russia, even to relieve those who are seriously overdue for relief. 
M. Molotov has pressed His Majesty’s Government to agree that 
the number of British Service personnel in North Russia should 
not exceed that of the Soviet Service personnel and trade delega¬ 
tion in this country. We have been unable to accept this proposal, 
since their work is quite dissimilar and tlie number of men needed 
for war operations cannot be determined in such an unpractical 
way. Secondly, as we have already informed the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, we must ask to be Ihe judges of the personnel required to 
carry out operations for which we are responsible. Mr. Eden has 
already given his assurance that the greatest care will be taken 
to limit the numbers strictly to the minimum. 

7.1 must therefore ask you to agree to the immediate grant 
of visas for the additional personnel now required, and for yoiu 
assurance that you will not in future withhold visas when we 
find it necessary to ask for them in connection with the as-sistanco 
that we are giving you in North Russia. I emphasise tlmt of 
about one hundred and seventy naval personnel at pre.sent In the 
North, over one hundred and fifty should have been relieved some 
months ago, but Soviet visas have been withheld. The state of 
health of these men, who are unaccustomed to the climatic imd 
other conditions, makes it very necessary to relieve them wltliout 
further delay. 

8. We should also wish to send the .small medical unit for 
Archangel to which your authorities agreed, but for which the 
necessary visas have not been granted. Please remember that wo 
may have heavy casualties. 
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n “c remedying the conditions under 

themselves 

tnS operations 

fSS and chiefly to bring Allied 

S V ^ aore you wifi adJit, in a 

individuals proceeding 
'll* they are subjected by your authorities 

mswctlons, which seem to me inappropriate for 

to the Sotirn carry out operatioas of the greatest interest 
to me Soviet Union: (a) No one may land from one of His 
Majesty s ships or from a British merchant ship except by a Soviet 
boa m ibo presence of a Soviet official and after exaiinJtiorS 
doc^ents on each occasion, (b) No one from a BriUsh warship 
s allowed to proceed alongside a British merchantman without 

ireforehand. rCeZ 
appte to the British Admiral In charge, (c) British officers and 
men are requu-ed to obtaui special passes before they can go from 

me ofto™r n^T These passes 

fn n! A /T M consequent dislocation of the work / 

m hand, (d) No stores, luggage, or mafl for this operational force i' 
may be landed except in the presence of a Soviet official, and I 
numerous formahttes are required for the shipment of all stores and 
mail, (e) Private Service mall is subjected to censorship, although ' 
for an operation^ force of this kind censorship should, in om 
view, left in the hands of British Service authorities. 

10. ’Je imposition of Aese restrictions makes an impression 
upon officers and men alike which is bad for Anglo-Soviet rela- : 
hons, and would_be deeply injurious if Parliament got to hear of 
It. Ihe cumulative eflfect of these formalities has been mQ.st 
hampering to tlie efficient performance of the men’s duties, and on 
more than one occasion to urgent and important operations. No 
such restrictions are placed upon Soviet personnel here. 

11. We have already proposed to M. Molotov that as regards : 
oftm against Soviet law committed by personnel of the Services 

envoys, they should be handed over to tire 
Brihffh Service authorite to be dealt with. There have been a few ' 
such cases, no doubt, partially at any rate due to the rigorous con¬ 
ditions of service in the North. 

12.1 trust indeed, M. Stalin, that you will find it possible to 
have these difficulties smoothed out in a friendly spirit, so that we 
may help eacli other, and the common cause, to the utmost of our 
strength. 

These were mode.st requests considering the efforts we were 
now to make. No answer was received for nearly a fortnight. 

.. at « ft,. 

Aawill be described in the next chapter the Conference of 
the Foreign Secretaries of the three major Allies, long planned. 
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was now due in Moscow. On October 9, Mr. hden set out by 
air. His journey lay though Caii'o and Teheran, where he had 
much business, and he did not reach Moscow till the morning 
of October 18. During his absence I took charge of the For¬ 
eign Office. 

Prime Minister to Sir A. Clark Kerr (Moscow) 12 Oct. 43 

1 have received no answer to my long telegram of October 1 
about resuming the Arctic convoys. If the cycle of convoys is to 
begin on November 12, we must have an early reply to our requests 
about personnel, Several dozens of wireless operators and signals 
personnel, on whose work tlie safety of the convoys may well 
depend, are to leave the United Kingdom, together widi about one 
Wdred and fifty reliefs for men due to return home, by destroy¬ 
ers sailing from tire United Kingdom on October 21. Pray therefore 
press for an answer. Meanwliile we are preparing the convoys in 
the hope that tire Soviets still desire them. 

Next day I received Stalin’s answer. 

Premier Stalin to Prime Minister 13 Oct. 43 


I received your message of October 1 informing me of the inten¬ 
tion to send four convoys to die Soviet Union by tlie Northern 
route in November, December, January, and February. However, 
this communication loses its value by your statement that tliis 
intention to send Nordiern convoys to the U.S.S.Il. Is neither an 
obligation or an agreement, but only a statement, which, as it 
may be understood, is one the British side can at any moment re¬ 
nounce regardless of any influence it may have on Uie Soviet mraies 
at the front. I must say that I cannot agree with such a posing of 
the question. Supplies from the British Government to tlio U.S.S.B., 


armaments and other military goods, cannot be considered other¬ 
wise than as an obligation, which, by special agreoraciit between 
our countries, the British Government undertook in respect of the 
U.S.S.R,, which bears on its shoulders, already for the third year, 
the enormous burden of struggle with the common enemy of the 
Allies-Hitlerite Germany. 

■ , It is also impossible to disregard the fact that the Northern 
proute is the shortest way wlilch permits delivery of armaments 
P supplied by the Allies within the shortest period to the Soviet- 
German Front, and the realisation of the plan of supplies to the 
U.S.S.R. in appropriate volume is impossible widiout an adequate 
use of this way. As I already wrote to you earlier, and as experience 
has shown, delivery of armaments and military supplies to the 
U.S,S,R, through Persian ports cannot compensate in any way for 
those supplies which were not delivered by tlie Nortliern route. 

By the way, for some reason or other there was a very consider¬ 
able decease in the delivery of military goods sent by the Norffiern 
route this year In comparison with those received last year; and this 
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makes it impossible to fulfil the established [Soviet] plan of militaiy 
supplies [to the amiies] and is in contradiction to the corre.spoiiding 
Anglo-Soyiet protocol or military supplies. Therefore at the 
present time, when the forces of the Soviet Union are strained to 
the utmost to secure the neecls of the front in the interests of sue- 

1 would be imidniissiblo to have the supplies of the Soviet anniis 
depend on the arbitrary ludgment of the British side. It is im- 
poS-jMe to considCT thrs po.sing of the question to be other than 
a refusal of the Bntish Government to fulfil the obligations it under¬ 
took, and a,s a kind of threat addressed to the U.S.S.H. 

2. Concerning your mention of controversial points allegedly 
contained m the .s ateme.it of M. Molotov, I have to say that I 
do not fund any foundation for such a remark. I consider the 
principle of reciprocity and equality proposed by the Soviet side 
for settlement of the vusa question in respect of personnel of'the 
military missions to be a correct and indeed a just one. The reft 
ence to the difference n the functions of the British and Soviet 
mi l ary mimim, and Iiat the numbers of the staff of the British 
nil itaiy mission must be detonnined by the British Government / 

only,; wnsulcr to bo unconvincing. It has already been made 
clear in detml n the previous akle-m6moires of the People’s Com¬ 
missariat for Poreigu Affairs on this qinstion, ^ 

^ 3. I do not see the nece,ssity for increasing the number of British 
Service-men m the North of the U,S,S.R., since the great majority 
of Bntish .Scryice-men who aro already there are not adequately 
employed and for inany months have been doomed to Idleness, as 
has already been pointed out several times by the Soviet side. For 
example, it can be nimtioned that, owing to its non-necessity, tlie 
question of the liquidation of the Brittsli port base in Archangel 
was put forward several tiffie.s. and only now the British side have 
agreed to liquidate it There are also regrettable facts of the in- 
admissihle behaviour of individual Briti,sh Service-men who at¬ 
tempted, iri .several casus, to remiit, by bribeiy, certain Soviet 
citos for Into igenco purposes. Such instances, offensive to Soviet 
wnSuonr ^ inuldonts which led to unde,sirabki 

4. Concerriing your mention of formalities and certain restric- 
ttoiis ex sting in Northern port,s, it is necessary to have in view 
ha such formal ties and re.strletions are unavoidable in wms near 
‘ which 

n ?T “f ^ appbus equally to the 

n sh and other foreigners as well as to Soviet citizens!^ Never- 
tlidos.s, the Soviet authorities granted many privileges in this 
‘ Swice-raea and seamen, about which tlie 

voir iSr^^ March. Tlius 

,v!l ? formalities and restrictions is based on 

inaccurate information. 

Concerning tlie question of censorship and piuseeution of 
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British Service-men, I have no objection if the censorship of private 
mail for British personnel in NorAern ports would be made by the 
British authorities themselves, on condition of reciprocity, and also 
if cases of small violations committed by British Service-men which 
did not involve court procedure would bo given to the considera¬ 
tion of the appropriate military authorities. 

^ « 

Mr, Eden had now left Cairo for Teheran on Iris way to 
Moscow, so I sent him tlie following: 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary ( Teheran) 15 Oct. 43 

This offensive reply has been received to om telegnmi about 
convoys. I send you the reply wliich I have drafted. As you will 
be on the spot, I leave it to you to handle as you see fit. I do not 
think we should give way about the naval reliefs and signalmen. 
It would be a gi’eat relief to be freed from tlie burden of these 
convoys and to bring our men home from North Russia, If this is 
what they really mean and want we ought to oblige tliem. 

Here was my draft: 


Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 15 Oct. 43 

It is impossible for His Majesty’s Government to guarantee that 
the four convoys mentioned can be run irrespective of the military 
situation on the seas. Every effort and heavy loss and sacrifice 
would however be made to do so if tlie Soviet Government attaches 
importance to the receipt of their cargoes. I cannot undertake to 
do more than my best, and His Majesty’s Government must remiiiu 
the judge of whether any particular operation of war to bo carried 
out by their forces is in fact practicable or not. 

2. The running of these four convoys would be a very great 
burden to the Royal Navy, and involves tire diversion of much- 
needed flotillas from the anti-U-boat war and from the escorting 
of troops and other important convoys. It also exposes tlie main 
mts of the Fleet to serious risks. His Majesty’s Government would 
be very glad to be relieved of the task of running the convoys if 
the Soviet Government do not attach importance to them. 

3. In particular the refusal of the request of the British Govern- 
ment m respect of the reliefs and smaO increases in the few hun- 
dreds of Bntish Service-men in tlie North of the U,S.S.R., and in 
particular the signals personnel, on which the safety of tlieso con- 
voys to some extent depends, raises an Insuperable obstacle. Ufa 
Majesiya (^vermnent would be,very glad to withdraw the hand- 
tuls of Service personnel from North Russia, and will do so as schhi 
as they are assured that it Is not ihe desire of the Soviet Goveni- 

the modest and reasonable 

conditions which the British Government consider necessary, 
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I commented to tlie President; 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 16 Oct. 43 

About Russian convoys. I have now received a telegram from 
Uncle Joe which I thuik you will feel is not exactly aE one might 
hope tor trom a gentleman for whose sake we are to make an 
inconvenient, extreme, and costly exertion. I have sent a suggested 
answer to Anthony for him to handle as he thinks best. 

2. 1 think, or at least I hope, this message came from the 
meUne latlier dm from Stalin, as it took twelve days to prepare. 
Ihe boviet machine is quite convinced it can get everydiing by 

u, f™ of some importance to show 

that tliis Is not necessarfly always tine. 

Mr. Eden had now reached Moscow. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 18 Oct. 43 

It is a very good thing you are on the spot to deal with the 
convoy question. I am seeing the Soviet Ambassador at 3 
today, and propose to hand him back the offensive message from 
Stalin, staying that I do not wish to receive it, as the matter wiE be 
setued by you at Moscow, Tou should not hand in my suggested 
reply, or take it as anything more than a guide, 

^ assembling and leaves on Novembei 
12. I he .ships are being loaded, and I have not thought it right to 
interfere with tliis process, especiaEy as it would involve the United 
Slates, who have sent their ships at our suggesUon. I hope however 
riiat in personal contact with Stalin you may point out: first, the 
importance of these four convoys, with the hundrd and forty 
cargoe.9, and the efforts I have had to make to .seci^e necessaiy 
escorts? secondly, the smaE, petty raitigaUons we?,|ilc In the tieat- 
raent of our men in North Russia; thirdly, oifi&tiKal desire to 
be relieved of the burden of diose convoys ahd'fpsMte^iui people 
homo from North Russia; fourtlily, yoij^&Jd.AMabuseAsii 
mind of the Idea tliat any tlireat was ihten'dedtty declining R ' 
make an absolute contract or bargMh; aU l wM to do’’# f''' 
reserve the final right of judging whether , the op/jration\was 
mEitarily practicable or could,b^'attempted, having the 
general situation in the Atlqptite, without, being, accuscMs usual, 
of a breach of faith, an^"|'*’must maintain thE n^mtion.... 

I feel so much for yoifc the blealc ConfeiencerSd' wish I were ■ 
with you. Tou may have fuE qphiSdencb-^l^/strength of the 
Brittsh position on aE these t»tlons„hiid JMve eveiy hope that 
you will make diem feel at ftnee^oisf desii: 0 ’'for their, friendship 
and our wiU-power on essontials^M good'luck. 

y4. 

On tho same day I asked the Soviet Ambassador to come to 
see me, As tills was the first occasion on which I had met 
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M. Gousev, who had succeeded Maisky, he gave me the gi'cet- ;; 
ing of Marshal Stalin and M. Molotov, and I told him of the | 
good reputation he had made for himself with us in Canada, i 
After these compliments we had a short discussion about tlio j 
Moscow Conference and the Second Front. I explained to him , 
that this kind of operation could not be undertaken on iffl* * 
pulse, and that I was always ready to arrange for a meeting i 
between British and Russian military experts, who would go [ 
into the facts and figures, upon which everything depended, ! 
and witliout which iscussion was futile. I spoke to him ear- j 
nestly about tlie great desire we had to work with Russia and : 
to be friends wiA her, how we saw that she should have a i 
great place in the world after the war, that we should wel- ; 
come this, and that we would do our best also to make good ; 
relations between her and the United States. I further said ( 
how much I was looking forward to a meeting with Marslial : 
Stalin if it could be arranged, and how important this meet- i 
ing of the heads of the British, American, and Soviet Govern- I 
ments was to the future of the world. 1 

I then turned to Stalin’s telegram about the convoys. I said ; 
very briefly that I did not think this message would help the i 
situation, that it had caused me a good deal of pain, that I I 
feared any reply which I could .send would only make things | 
worse, that the Foreign Secretary was in Moscow and I had j 
left it to him to settle the matter on the spot, and that there* f 
fore I did not wish to receive the message. I then handed back j 
to the Ambassador an envelope, Gousev opened the envelope j 
to see what was inside it, and, recognising the message, said | 
he had been instructed to deliver it to me. I then said, “I am j 
not prepared to receive it,” and got up to indicate in a friendly j' 
manner that our conversation was at an end. I moved to the t : 
door and opened it. We had a little talk in the doorway about ] 
his coming to luncheon in the near future and discussing with i 
Mrs. Churcliill some questions connected witli her Ru.s.sian ' 
fund, which I told him had now reached four million pounds, 1 
I did not give M. Gousev a chance of recurring to the ques- f 
tion of the convoys or of trying to hand me back the envelope, I 
and bowed him out. ■ 

The War Cabinet endorsed my refusal to receive Stalin's j 
telegram. It was certainly an unusual diplomatic incident, and, / 
as I learnt later, it impressed the Soviet Government. In fact, J; 
Molotov referred to it several times in conversation. Even i 
before it could be reported to Moscow, there were misgivings i 
in Soviet circles. On October 19, Mr. Eden telegraphed that 
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Molotov had called on him at the Embassy and said that his 
Government greatly valued the convoys, and had sadly missed 
them. The Northern route was the shortest and quickest way 
of getting supplies to the front, where the Russians were 
going through a diflicult time. The German winter defence line 
had to be broken. Molotov promised to speak to Stalin about 
it all and arrange a meeting. Mr, Eden continued: 

Foreign Secretary to Frlme Minister 19 Oct. 43 

My attention has been drawn to the fate of two British merchant 
.seamen recently given severe sentences for an assault in North 
Russia upon a local Communist leader. I am most reluctant, and 
the Ambassador agrees with me, to promise resumption of convoys 
unless these unfortunate British seamen are released and handed 
over to our naval authorities for removal. ... I am convinced 
it would be utterly repugnant to you, as it is to-me, to allow these 
men to languish in a Soviet gaol while we are accepting those 
risks to British seamen in future convoys. I shall try what I can 
do by personal appeiil to Stalin or Molotov. 

The important discussion took place on the 21st. Mean¬ 
while, in order to strengthen Eden's hands, and at his sugges¬ 
tion, I suspended die sailing of the British destroyers, which 
was die first move in the resumption of the convoys. 

Foreign Secretary to Prime Minister 22 Oct, 43 

1 saw Stalin and Molotov last evening. His Majesty’s Ambassa¬ 
dor wa.s with me, and the conversation, which roamed over a large 
variety of topics, lasted two and a quarter hours, 

2. Mer some preliminary exchanges of greetings. I raised the 
question of convoys. I said that I must explain how great a strain 
tliese convoys placed on the Royal Navy. The passage of each 
one was a major naval operation, which might require four cruisers 
and ^elvo destroyers for its immediate protection, in addition to 
which the entire Home B’leet would also have to come out to 
provide cover. To make available the necessary escorts, we must 
reduce our naval strength in the Atlantic. Though it was true that 
anti-U-boat warfare was going better for us, this struggle was sti 
a closely mn thing. At this point I showed Stalin a chart of the 
of U-boats in service over the past three years, This proved 
that the number was now still near its peak. The reason why we 
wereTiot prepared to promise that we would carry out four convoys 
was because we did not wish to expose, ourselves to reproach if, 
owing to some sudden development of the war, we could not in 
fact send all four. But it was our earnest desire to make these 
convoys available, and I told Stalin that you, who had yourself 
laboured hard to make the necessary arrangements, had now tele- 
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graphed me that you calculated that we should be able to send 
130 to 140 cargoes in all, with about 860,000 tons of supplies. If j 
the convoys were to be run, we were anxious to start at once, We 1 
had made our naval dispositions on this basis, and we wished to i 
avail ourselves of Ae period during which the Tirpitz was out of 
action. Our requirements in naval personnel had been reduced 
to what we considered the absolute minimum, .and we must insist 
on that minimum. There were also certain minor requirements 
which, if general agreement were reached, I wished to put to 
Molotov. 

3. Stalin, who had nodded agreement at my description of the 
U-boat warfare, said that his difference with you was not about 
the difficulties of the operation, but as to whether we were bound 1 
to do it. You had implied that if we sailed any one of these con- | 
voys, it would be as a gift. Stalin did not feel this was a true [ 
description of the position. On his understanding of it, we were i 
under an obligation to seek to deliver these goods. When he had ( 
sent his reply to you however you had been very much offended 
and would not accept his reply. I replied that we had never sug¬ 
gested that to send these convoys was an act of favour or cliarity. 
You had at all times been determined to make every effort to ; 
deliver these goods to our AUy, but for the reasons I had explained 
you could not pledge yourself to a series of operations which you 
might not be able to carry out. Stalin himself surely must have I 
confidence in the good faith of his Ally, and therefore it was not 
surprising that you should have been hurt by the message. The 
Marshal said that this had not been intended. 

4. After some further discussion, Stalin said that he could not 
agree to mcrea.se the number of men. There were already many of 
our sailors in North Russian ports with nothing to do, and then f 

, they got into trouble with Russian sailors. The Russians might j 
undertake such convoys themselves. I replied that tihis was not i 
possible. He said that if only our people in North Russia had j 
treated his people as equals, none of these difficulties would have I 
arisen, and that if our people would treat his people as equals, we ; 
could have as much personnel as we liked. After some further [ 
argument, it was decided that Molotov and I would meet tomorrow, i 
when I would give him a list of our requirements and we would V 
see whether we could reach agreement. [ 

. J' 

Thus it was arranged that the convoys should be resumed, i 
The first started in November, and a second followed it in I 
December. Between them they comprised seventy-two ships, i 
All arrived safely, and at the same time return convoys of 
empty ships were successfully brought out. 

The December outward-bound convoy was to bring about • 
a gratifying naval engagement. The disablement of the Tirpitz 1. 


had left the Scharnhorst the only heavy enemy ship in Noitli- 
ern Norway. She sallied forth from Alten Fiord with five 
desti’oyers on the evening of Christmas Day 1943, to attack 
the convoy about fifty miles south of Bear Island. The rein¬ 
forced convoy escort comprised fourteen destroyers, with a 
covering iorce of three cruisers. The Commander-in-Chief, 
Admiral Fra.ser, lay to the southwestward in Iffis flagship, the 
Duke of York with the cruiser Jamaica md four destroyers. 

_ Twice the Scharnhorst tried to strike at the convoy. Each 
time she was intercepted and engaged by the escort cruisers 
and desb'oyers, and after indecisive fighting, in which both 
fte Scharnhorst and the British cruiser Norfolk were hit, the 
Germans broke off the action and withdrew to the southward 
shadowed and reported by our craisers. The Gennan destroy¬ 
ers vvere never seen and took no part. Meanwhile, the Cora- 
mander-in-Chief was approaching at his utmost speed through 
heavy seas. At 4.17 when file last of the Arctic twilight 
had long since gone, the Duke of York detected the enemy by 
radar at about twenty-three miles. The Scharnhorst remained 
unaware of her approaching doom, until, at 4.50 p.m,, the 
Duke of York opened fire at twelve thousand yards with Ae 
aid of star-shell. At the same time Admiral Fraser sent his 
four destroyers in to attack when opportunity offered. One of' 
these, the Stord, was manned by the Royal Norwegian Navy. 
Ihe Scharnhorst was suiprised, and turned away to the east¬ 
ward. In a running fight she suffered several hits, but was 
able with her superior speed gradually to draw ahead, How¬ 
ever, by 6,20 P.M. it became appatent that her speed was be¬ 
ginning to fall and our destroyers were able to close in on 
either flank, At about 7 p.m, they all pressed home their at¬ 
tacks. Four torpedoes struck. Only one destroyer was hit. 

The Scharnhorst turned to drive off die destroyers, and thus 
tlie Dwlce of York was able to close rapidly to about ten thou¬ 
sand yards and reopen fire widi crushing effect. In half an 
hour the unequal battle between a battleship and a wounded 
battle-cruiser was over, and the Duke of York left the cruisers 
and destroyers to complete the task. The Scharnhorst soon 
Jink, and of her company of 1970 officers and men, including 
Rear-Admiral Bey, we could only save thirty-six men. 

Although the fate of die crippled Tirpitz was delayed for 
nearly a year, the sinking of the Scharnhorst not only removed 
the worst menace to our Arctic convoys, but gave new free¬ 
dom to our Home Fleet. We no longer had to he prepared at 
our average moment against German heavy ships breaking out 
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into the Atlantic at their selected moment. This was an im- I 
portant relief. | 

» « » , i; 

When in April 1944 there were signs that the Tirpitz had | 
been repaired sufficiently to move for refit to a Baltic port, > 
aircraft from the carriers Victorious and Furious attacked her | 
with heavy bombs, and she was once more immobilised, The j 
Royal Air Force now took up the attack from a base in North | 
Russia. They succeeded in causing further damage, which led j 
to the Tirpitz being removed to Tromso Fiord, which wa.s | 
two hundred miles nearer to Britain and rvithin the extreme ? 
range of our home-based heavy bombers. The Germans had I 
now abandoned hope of getting the ship home for repair and { 
had written her off as a seagoing fighting unit. On November i 
12 twenty-nine specially fitted Lancasters of the Royal Air 
Force, including those of 617 Squadron, famous for the ! 
Moehne Dam exploit, struck the decisive blow, with bombs | 
of twelve thousand pounds weight. They had to fly over two | 
thousand miles from their bases in Scotland, but the weather j 
was clear and tbee bombs hit tlieir target. The Tirpttz cap* [ 
sized at her moorings, more than half of her crew of 1900 men I 
being killed, at the cost of one bomber, whose crew survived. | 

All British heavy ships were now free to move to the Far r 
East. 1 
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Foreign Secretaries’ Conference in Moscow 


Bach to the Quebec Conference~Need of a Meeting of the Three 
Heads of Gooernments-My Correspondence with Stalin^A Pre¬ 
liminary Conference of Foreign Ministers~My Note for Mr. 
Eden at This Conference, October ll-'Tlie Meeting in Moscoio, 
October 19-The Soviet Proposak-My Private Note to Mr, Eden, 
October 20-Stalin Concentrates on the Cross-Channel Invasion 
-The Question of Turkey, Finland, and Sweden Being Pressed 
to Join Us—Eisenhower and Alexander Report Gravely About 
Italy-Further Discussions at the Kremlin-A Friendly Atmos- 
phere-Mr, Eden's Acoount-A Russian Share in the Italian Fleet 
—My Telegrams of October 29—Mj/ Proposed Triple Declaration 
on German War Criminals Accepted~The Important Achieve¬ 
ments of the Conference. 


R exhospbct is now necessary to bring tlie course of diplo¬ 
matic events into accord with the naixative, Ever since 
the Quebec Conference we had been making suggestions to 
Stalin for a triple meeting of the heads of Governments. Al¬ 
ready at Quebec I had received tire following reply from him; 

Premier Stalin to Prime Minister (Quebec) 10 Aug. 43 
I have just rehmed from the front, and already had time to 
become familiar with the me.ssage of the British Government dated 
August?, 

I agree that a meeting of tile heads of three Governments is 
absolutely desirable. Such a meeting must be realised at the first 
opportunity, having arranged with tire President the place and the, 
time of this meeting. 

At the same time I ought to say that in the existing situation on 
the Soviet-German Front, I, to ray regret, have no opportunity 
to absent myself and to leave the front even for one week, Al- 
though recently we have had several successes on ihe front, an 
extreme strain on the strengtli and exceptional watchfulness are 
required in regard to the new possible actions of the enemy from 
the Soviet troops and from the Soviet Command just now. In con- 

-via? ■;/' 
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necaon with this I have to visit the troops on that or other parts j 
of our front more often than usual. In the circumstances at the 
present time I am not able to visit Scapa Flow or any other distant [ 
point for a meeting with you and the President. j 

Nevertheless, in order not to postpone an examination of the ; 
questions which interest our countries, it would be expedient to ■ 
organise a meeting of the responsible representatives of our states, I 
and we might come to an understanding in the nearest future r 
concerning the place and date of such a meeting. i 

Moreover, it is necessary beforehand to agree on the scope of j 
the questions to be discussed and the drafts of the proposals which j' 
have to be accepted. The meeting will hardly give any tangible | 
result without that. 

2. Taking this opportunity, I congratulate the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Anglo-American troops on the occasion of their : 
most successful operations in Sicily, wliich have already caused | 
the downfall of Mussolini and tlie break-up of his gang. I 

This was the first favourable mention from the Russian side ’ 
of a meeting between the three Allies at any level. In passing j 
this message to Mr. Eden for transmission to Moscow, I said, I 
“I was very glad to hear again from Bruin in the first per.son. i 
Please forward him my reply, which is in the sense you desire.” | 
After a discussion with President Roosevelt, we framed a | 
joint message to Stalin. | 

PHm Minister and President Roosevelt (Quebec) to 19 Aug. 43 
Premier StoMn 

We have both arrived here with our Staffs, and will probably 
remain in conference for about ten days. We fully understand 
strong reasons which lead you to remain on battle-fronts, where j 
your presence has been so fruitful of victory, Neverlheles.s, wo f 
wish to emphasise once more importance of a meeting between all I 
three of us. We do not feel that either Archangel or Astrakhan r 
is suitable, but we are prepared ourselves, accompanied by suitable [ 
officers, to proceed to Fairbanks [in Alaska] in order to survey 
whole scene in common with you. The present seems to bo a J 
unique opportunity for making a rendezvous, and also a crucial ; 
point in the war. We earnestly hope that you wlU give this matter [ 
once more your consideration. The Prime Minister will remain on f 
this side of Atlantic for as long as may be necessary, | 

2. Should it prove impossible to arrange the much-needed meet- f: 
ing of three heads of Governments we agree with you that a meet- 1 
mg on Ae Forei^ Office level should take place in the near j: 
future. This meeting would be exploratory in character, as of [■ 
course final decisions must be reserved to our respective Govern- i 
ments. : 1 

Stalin replied; 
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25 Aug. 43 

I have received your joint message of August 19. 

I entirely share your opinion and that of Mr. Roosevelt about 
the importance of a meeting between the three of us. In this con¬ 
nection I beg you most earnesfly to understand my position at this 
moment, when our armies are cairying on the struggle against the 
main forces of Hitler with the utmost strain, and when Hitler not 
only does not withdraw a single division from our front, but, on 
the contrary, has already succeeded in transporting, and continues 
to transport, fresh divisions to the Soviet-German Front, At such 
a moment, in the opinion of all my colleagues, I cannot, without 
detriment to our military operations, leave the front for so distant 
a point as Fairbanks, although if the situation on our front were 
different Fairbanks undoubtedly would be very convenient as a 
place for our meeting, as I said before. 

As regards a meeting of representatives of our States, and in 
particular of representatives in charge of foreign affairs, I share 
your opinion about the expediency of such a meeting in the near 
future. This meeting however ought not to have a purely explor¬ 
atory character, but a practicable and preparatory character, in 
order that after that meeting has taken place our Governments are 
able to take definite decisions, on urgent questions. Therefore I 
consider it Indispensable to revert to my proposal lhat it is neces¬ 
sary in advance to define the scope of the questions for discussion 
by the representatives of the three Powers, and to draft the pro¬ 
posals which ought to be discussed by them and presented to our 
Governments for final decision, 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin S Sept. 43 

The Conference of Foreign Ministers. I was glad to get your 
message of August 25, in which you agree to an early meeting of 
Soviet, United States, and British representatives in charge of 
foreign affairs. If Monsieur Molotov comes, we will send Mr. Eden, 

2. The Conference even thus constituted could not of course 
supersede the authority of aU Governments concerned. We are 
most anxious to bow what youx wishes are about the future, and 
will tell you our views so far as they are formed After that die 
Governments will have to decide, and I hope that we may be able 
to m^personally somewhere. I would, if necessary, go to Moscow. 

3. The political representatives might require to be assisted 
by military advisers. I would provide a general officer, Sir Hastings 
Ismay, who is my personal representative on ^e Chiefs of ShSf 
Committee, and conducts the Secretariat of the Ministry of De¬ 
fence. He could supply the arguments and facts and figures on the 
military questions involved. I believe the United States would send 
an officer similarly qualified, This, I think, would be sufficient at 
this stage for the meeting of Foreign Ministers. 

4. If however you wish to go in technical detail into the question 
of why we have not yet invaded France across the Channel, and 
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why we cannot do it sooner or in greater strength than is now i 
proposed, I should welcome a separate technical mission of yoiu 
generals and admirals coming to London or Washington, or both, 
when the fullest possible exposition of our thought, resources, 
and intentions could be laid before them and thrashed out. In- i 
deed, I should be very glad that you should have this explanation, j 
to which you have every right. I 

5. Wa are disposed to think that Britain, being a midway point, | 

would be the most convenient place for the meeting, though it j 
might be preferable to hold It outside of London. I have made tliis | 
proposal to the President, but he has not given me a final decision i 
upon it. If England were agreeable to you, I should be glad of [ 
your support in the proposal. I 

6 . I hope we can aim at assembling the Conference early in [ 

October. ! 


Premier Stalin to Prime Minister 8 Sept 43 

The time suggested by you for the meeting of the representatives 
of the three Governments-the beginning of October-is accept¬ 
able. As the meeting-place I propo.se Moscow. It is important to 
agree in advance on the agenda, and on the proposals concerning 
the decisions to be taken on the various questions of the agenda in 
which our Governments are interested. Now as before I believe 
that this is necessary for the success of the Conference, which ought 
to prepare the way for the subsequent agreed decisions of the 
Governments. I do not foresee any difficulty in coming to terins 
on other questions concerning the organisation of the meeting. 

On the question of the personal meeting between the heads of 
the three Governments, I have written to tb President that I have 
decided, to bring about this meeting as soon as possible, that tlio 
time oi the meeting suggested by the President-Noveraher, 
December—seems acceptable to me, but that the meeting-pUujie 
should be selected in a country where all three states have tliofr 
representatives—for example, in Persia. I made only one reserva- 
rion-i.e., that the exact moment of the meeting should bo fixed 
m the light of the situation on the Soviet-German Front where 
inore tlian five hundred divisions ^ on both sides are involved in 
the stmggle. This necessitates practically everyday control on die 
part of the High Command of the U.S.S.R. 

On September 10,1 answered Premier Stalin s propo.sal. 


Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 10 gept, 43 

Wiffi regard to the meeting of Foreign Office representativeswe 
defer to your wishes that Moscow should be the scene. Accordinply, 
our Formgn Secretary, Mr. Eden, will proceed thither at an early 

date m October. He will be attended by a suitable staff. ^ 

ish m Sd ® a quarter of a BrU- 
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Agenda. His Majesty’s Government declares itself willing to dis- 

uv United States 

Allies. We will in a few days furnish you with our ideas. But we 
should particularly like to know what are the main points you 
have in mind. 

This meeting of Foreign Office representatives seems to me a 
mast important and necessary preliminary to the meeting of the 
three heads of Governments. I am pleased and relieved to feel that 
Uiere is a good pro.spect of this taking place between November 15 
and December 15.1 have for months past informed you tliat I will 
come anjwhere. at any time, at any risk, for such a meeting. I 
am therefore prepared to go to Teheran unless you can think of 
a better place in Persia. I should have preferred Cyprus or 
Khartoum but I defer to your wishes. Marshal Stalin, I wish to 
tell you that on this meeting of the three of us, so greatly desired 
by all the United Nations, may depend not only the best and 
shortest method of finishing the war, but also those good arrange¬ 
ments for tire future of the world which will enable the British, 
^encan, and Russian nations to render a lasting service to 
humanity. 

* « * 

Later, after my return from Quebec to London, I drafted 
tor my colIeague.s a note upon the general points to be con¬ 
sidered at the forthcoming Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
wiiicn had now been arranged. 

Notes by 'nns Prime Minister for Foreign 
Secretary at the Forthcoming Meeting 


n Oct. 43 

Great Britain seeks no territory or .special advantage for herself 
as the outcome of the war, , which she entered in pursuance of her 
obligations and in defence of public law. 

2. We hold strongly to a system of a League of Nations, which 
will inolude a Council of Europe, with an International Court arid 
an amed power capable of enforcing Us decisions.^ During the 
Araustico period, which may be prolonged, we hold that the three 
Great Powers, the British Commonwealth and Empire, the United 
States, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, with the addi- 
tion of China, should remain united, well armed, and capable of 
enforcing the Armistice terms and of building up tlie permanent 
stmeture of peace througliout the globe. 

3. We consider that states and nations that have been subjugated 
by Nazi or Fascist violence during tlie war should emerge at tlio 
Peace Conference with their full sovereign rights, and that all 
questions of final ter^torial transference mast be settled at the 

® Author’s Bubsoqueat MIm. 
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peace table, due regard being paid to the Interests of the popula- 
tions affected. 

4. We reaffiroa the principles of the Atlantic Charter, noting 

that Russia’s accession tiiereto is based upon the frontiers of Jans 
22 , 1941. We also take note of the historic frontiers of Russia 
before the two wars of aggression waged by Germany in 1914 ani] 
1939. , , , 

5. We should welcome any agreement between Poland and 
Russia wlffch, while securing a strong and independent I’ohmd, 
afforded to Russia the security necessary for her western frontier, 

6 . We are resolved that Nazism and Fascism shall be extirpated 
in die aggressor countries where they have taken root, and (hat 
democratic Governments based upon die free CKpression of tlic 
people's will, obtained under conditions of reasonable traiMpiilllly, 
shall be set up. This should not exclude measures of military 
diplomacy or relations with interim Governments which may come 
into being, so that our main objects may be achieved witli the 
minim um of slaughter, especially to die forces of the Allies. 

7. We repudiate all territorial expansion achieved by Gemiany 
or Italy during the Nazi or Fascist regimes, and further we con¬ 
sider tibat the future structure of Germany and the position of 
Prussia as a unit of the German State should be subject to na 
agreed policy among the diree Great Powers of the West. 

8 . We are resolved to take all measures neccs.sary to prevent the 
guilty Powers from becoming an armed menace to the peace of 
Europe, not only by disarmament, but by prolonged control of 
every form of warlike apparatus or orgjinlsation within dicit 
bounds. 

9. We have no desire to keep any branch of the European family 
of nations in a condition of subjection or restriction, except as may 
be required by die general needs and safety of the world. 

10. We proclaim our inflexible resolve to use the authority whidi 
victory will confer upon the three Great Powcns in order to .serve 
the general good and the cause of human progress. 



#00 

The conference of tlie three Foreign Minister.? in Moscow 
now played an invaluable part in our complicated affairs. Tlw 
President had hoped Mr. Hull, at his advanced ago, could bo 
spared the full journey to Moscow, and had asked for a ren¬ 
dezvous in London, but Stalin had refused this change. Mr. 
Hull however would not be deterred. It wa.s a gallant enter¬ 
prise for this veteran in his frail health to undertake tins, 
his first journey by air. 

Before the Conference met in Moscow, there had been a 
considerable interchange of telegrams between the tliree For¬ 
eign Secretaries about Uie agenda. The Americans put forward 
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four suggestions, including a four-Power declaration, upon 
the treatment of Germany and other enemy countries in 
Europe during the Armistice period, and so foith, We, for 
our part, put forward no less than twelve suggestions, includ¬ 
ing a common policy towards Turkey, a common policy in 
Persia, relations between the U.S.S.R. and Poland, and policy 
in relation to Poland gener^y. The Russians made one sug¬ 
gestion, and one suggestion only-“the consideration of meas¬ 
ures to shorten the duration of the war against Germany anid 
her allies in Europe.” Although this was obviously a military 
rather than a political question, it was clear from the outset 
that they were not prepared to discuss anything else until it 
had been fully thrashd out. It was therefore thought ad¬ 
visable to include General Ismay in our delegation. 

« # « 


The first formal meeting of the Conference took place on 
the afternoon of October 19. M. Molotov, after a show of 
resistance, such as is put up by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons when he is escorted to the chair, was elected chair¬ 
man, to die obvious satisfaction of himself and his delegation. 
The agenda was then settled. These preliminaries concluded, 
Molotov handed round the following note of Soviet proposals: 

That the Governments of Great Britain and the United States 
take in 1943 such urgent measures as wiH ensure the invasion of 
Northern France by Anglo-American armies, and, coupled with 
powerful blows of Soviet troops on the main German forces on the 
Soviet-Geiman Front, will radically undermine the militaiy-strate- 
gical situation of Germany and bring about a decisive shortening 
of the duration of the war. 

In this connection the Soviet Government deem it necessary to 
ascertain whether the statement made-in early June 1943 by Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt, to the effect that Anglo-American 
forces will undertake the invasion of Northern France in the 
spring of 1944, remains valid. 

2, That the three Powers suggest to the Turkish Government 
that Turkey should Immediately enter the war. 

3. That the three Powers suggest to Sweden to place at die dis¬ 
posal of the Allies air bases for the struggle against Germany. 

Molotov asked whether Mr. Hull and Mr, Eden would be 
prepared to discuss these proposals in a closely restricted meet¬ 
ing, after they had had time to study them. This was readily 
agreed. 
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Mr. Eden sent me an account of what had passed, and I ; 
sent him my views at once. ^ 

“ Prime Minister to Mr. Eden (Moscow) 20 Oct 43 | 

Our present plans for 1944 seem open to very grave defects. | 
We are to put fifteen American and twelve British divisions into | 
France in May, and will have about six American and si.xteen ' 
British or British-controlled divisions on the Italian Front. Unless 
there is a German collapse, Hitler, lying in the centre of the best 
communications in the world, can concentrate at least forty to 
fifty divisions against either of these forces while holding the other. 

He could obtain all the necessary forces by cutting his losses iu 
the Balkans and withdrawing to the Save and the Danube with¬ 
out nece.ssarily weakening his Russian Front. This is one of the j 
most elementary war propositions. The disposition of our forces i 
between the Italian and the Channel theatres has not been settled 1 
by strategic needs, but by the march of events, by shipping po.ssi- i 
bilities, and by arbitrary compromises between the British and [ 
Americans. Neither the force built up in Italy nor that which will j 
be ready in May to cross the Channel is adequate for what is j 
required, and only transferences of the order of seven or eight 
divisions can physically be made between them. I am detemined ; 
that this situation shall be reviewed. i 

2. If it lay with me to decide, I would not withdraw any troops f 
from the Mediteiranean and would not debouch from tlie narrow | 
leg of Italy into the valley of the Po, and would engage the enemy j 
strongly on the narrower front while at the same time fomenting s 
Balkan and Southern France disturbances. In the absence of a i 
German collapse, I do not think we should cross the Channel with 
less than forty divisions available by the sixtieth day, and then i 
only if the Italian Front were in strong action with the enemy. I I 
do not accept the American argument that our Metropolitan Air | 
Forces can flatten everything out in the battle zone or on its [ 
approaches. This has not been our present experience. All this is f 
for your internal consumption, and not for deployment at this ! 
stage. It may show you however the dangers of our being com¬ 
mitted to a lawyer’s bargain for “Overlord” in May, for the .sake 

of which we may have to ruin the Italian Front and Balkan pos¬ 
sibilities and yet have insufficient forces to maintain ourselves after i 
the thirtieth or fortieth day. i 

3, You should try to find out what the Russians really feel about ? 

the Balkans. Would they be attracted by the idea of our acting ii 
toough the Aegean, involving Turkey in the war, and opening j 
the Dardanelles and Bosphorus so that British naval forces and 
shipping could aid the Russian advance and so that wo could f 

ultimately give them our right hand along the Danube? How great 1 

an imerest would they feel in our opening the Black Sea to AlHed f 
warships, supplies, and Allied military forces, including Turkish? I 
Have they any interest in this right-handed evolution, or are they 
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still set only on our attacking Francep-observing that of course 
in any circumstances the steady building-up of forces in England 
will hold large German forces in the West. It may be tliat for 
political reasons the Rus,sians would not want us to develop a 
large-scale Balkan strategy. On tlie other hand, their desire that 
Turkey should enter the war shows their interest in the South¬ 
eastern theatre. 

4. I remain convinced of the great importance of our getting a 
foothold in the Aegean by taking Rhodes, retaking Cos, and hold¬ 
ing Leros, and building up an effective air and navd superiority 
in these waters. Do the Russians view with sympatliy our effort 
to hold Leros and desire to take Rhodes? Do they understand the 
effect this has upon Turkey, and how it opens the possibility of a 
naval advance into the Black Sea? Again, all the above is simply 
for your inner thoughts. 


« » « 

On October 21, there was a .session in Moscow to consider 
the Soviet proposals. Mr. Eden, Ambas.sador Sir Archibald 
Clark Kerr, Mr. Sttang, and General Ismay represented the 
Britishj Mr. Hull, Ambassador Harriman, and Major-General 
Deane the Americans; Monsieur Molotov, Marshal Voroshilov, 
Monsieur Vyshinsky, and Monsieur Litvinov the Russians. 
Ismay opened the meeting by a statement on behalf of both 
the British and American delegations, based on the Quebec 
decisions, in the course of which he emphasised the limiting 
conditions which governed tlie launching of the Cross-Chan¬ 
nel invasion. 

In the di.scussion that followed, our representatives made it 
absolutely clear that there had in fact been no change of plan 
on our part and that we intended to go ahead, provided the 
conditions which we had laid down could be fulfilled. With 
tks the Russians seemed content for the moment. Molotov 
said that the Soviet Government would study Ismay’s state¬ 
ment in detail, and would wish to have a further discussion 
on it later in the Conference. 

Mr. Eden then turned to the question of Turkey, and 
pointed out that we could not at pre.sent give the neces.sary 
effective support. The que.stion of a joint approach to Turkey 
was deferred until later. The Russian propo.saI about Sweden 
was also mentioned. Sweden would clearly demand guaran¬ 
tees about Finland, a matter which tlie Russians were re¬ 
luctant to discuss. 


0 0 « 
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In the evening, Eden called upon Stalin and for over two 1 
hours discussed a large variety of topics. First in importance, j 
as we have seen, was the question of the Arctic convoys. The j 
conversation then turned to the proposed meeting of the three | 
heads of the Allied Governments. Stalin was insistent that this f 
should take place at Teheran, j 

On tlie whole, the conversation seemed to go well. ; 

« # » 

Mr. Eden had now received my telegram of October 20, 
and sent his comments. He said that the Russians were com¬ 
pletely and bhndly set on our invasion of Northern France.. | 
It was the one decision in which they took an absorbing inter- j 
est. They asked again and again whether there had been any j 
change in the understanding given to Stalin by the President ! 
and myself after the Washington Conference in May, that we I 
would invade in the early spring of 1944, and when would j 
the operation start. . 

On the first point he had assured them that there had been j 
no change, but had emphasised the tliree conditions ® which ! 
must be present to allow the expedition to be launched with i 
any chance of success. On the second point it was thought 
better not to give the actual date, but Mr. Eden assured them 
that all preparations were going forward to attack in the spring 
after the weather became favourable. j 

I replied by return; j 
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a new country and a small but good army. Our gains in Norway 
would be faweaching. Valuable facilities would be afforded to 
Russian air forces, For ourselves, we can do far better bombing of 
Germany from East Anglia, where we are mounted on a vast scale, 
tlian from Sweden, where everything would have to be improvised 
and imported by air. Our range from England over Germany is 
just as good as from Sweden. In fact, with present British facilities 
plus those we hope to acquire north of Rome, there is no part of 

Germany we cannot reach with great weight. 

3. Personally I would like to see Turkey come in on her own, 
and also Sweden. I do not think eitlier of lliera would be overran, 
and every nevv enemy helps Hitler’s ruin. I suggest however tlrat 
the first step is to find out what we and the Russians want and 
what will help both of us most in both quarters, and then as a 
second step go into ways and means immediately thereafter. Try 
tlris and let me know. , 

And two days later, I added: 

Fritne Minister to Foreign Secretary ■ 25 Oct. 43 

Further reflection confirms ray view that we should not dis¬ 
courage the Russian desire that Turkey and Sweden should of their 
own volition become co-belligerents or actual allies. The Russians 
should not be put in the position of arguing for Ibis and we of 
simply making difficulties. We should agree in principle and let 
the difficulties manifest tliemselves, as they will certainly do, in tire 
discussion of ways and means. They may well be overcome or put 
in their proper place and proportion. Anyhow, we ought not to 
begin by crabbing everything. 


P/ime Minister to Foreign Secretary (Moscoto) 23 Oct, 43 
If we force Turkey to enter the war, she will insist on air sup¬ 
port, etc., which could not be provided without detriment to out 
main operations in Italy. If however Turkey enters on her own 
initiative, perhaps moving through a phase of non-belligerency, we 
should not have the same obligation, and yet great advantag&s 
might be reaped. Obviously timing is vital, and dependent upon 
what is the aggressive strength of the enemy in Bulgaria and 
Thrace. The prize would be to get into the Black Sea with sup- 
^plies for Russia, warships, and other forces, This is what I call 
giving Russia the right hand.” ^ Such a movement by Turkey is 
not impossible, especially if the Germans should begin to cut tlicir 
losses in the Balkans and withdraw towards the Danube and the 
Save. 

2. Finland and Sweden, li would be a great advantage to bring 
Sweden into the war. We do not think the Germans have the 
strength to undertake a heavy invasion of Sweden. We should gain 
® See Chapter 4, page 67. 

■* Author’s subsequent Italics, 


The serious telegram, recorded in an earlier chapter, from 
General Eisenhower reporting General Alexander’s apprecia¬ 
tion of the battle in Italy, had now reached me." I repeated 
it to Eden and asked him to show it to Stalin. I added; 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 26 Oct, 43 

The reason why we are getting into this jeopardy is because we 
are moving some of our best divisions and a large proportion of 
vitaUanding-CTaft from the Mediterranean in order to build up 
for Overlord,” seven months hence. This is what happens when 
battles are governed by lawyers’ agreements made in all good faith 
months before, and persisted in without regard to the ever- 
chanpng fortunes of war. You should let him know, if you think 
fitj ^at I will not allow, while I am responsible, the great and 
fruitful campaign in Italy, which has already drawn heavy German 
re,serves into action, to be cast away and end in a frightful disaster, 
for the sake of i crossing the Channel [“Overlord"] in May. The 
® See Chapter 14, pages 309-12, 
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battle must be nourished and fought out until it is won. We will do 
our very best for "Overlord,” but it is no use planning for defeat 
in the field in order to give temporary political satisfaction. 

2. It will therefore be necessary for you to make it clear that 
the assurances you have given about May "Overlord," subject to 
the specified conditions, must be modified by the exigendes of the 
battle in Italy. I am taking the matter up with President Roosevelt, 
but nothing will alter my determination not to throw away tire 
battle in Italy at this juncture, so far as the King’s armies are con¬ 
cerned. Eisenhower and Alexander must have what they need to 
win the battle, no matter what effect is produced on subsequent 
operations. This may certainly affect the date of “Overlord." 

I concluded ray comments on this subject tliree days later; 

Prim Minister to Mr. Eden (Moscow) 29 Oct. 43 

There is of course no question of abandoning “Overlord," wliich 
win remain our principd operation for 1944. The retention of 
landing-craft in the Mediterranean in order not to lose the BatUo 
of Rome may cause a slight delay, perhaps till July, as the smaUer 
class of landing-craft cannot cross tiie Bay of Biscay in the winter 
months and would have to make tlie passage in the spring. The 
delay would however mean that the blow when struck would bo 
with somewhat heavier forces, and also that the full bombing effort 
on Germany would not be damped down so soon. We are also 
ready at any time to push across and profit by a German collapse. 
Hiese arguments may be of use to you in discussion. 


In the evening our Ambassador and Ismay accompanied Mr. 
Eden to the Kremlin. Molotov was with Stalin. Eden opened 
the proceedings by handing Stahn the Russian text of Eisen¬ 
howers telegram about the situation in Italy. Stalin read it 
aloud to Molotov. When he had finished, he showed no trace 
of disappointment, but said that according to Russian Intelli¬ 
gence there were twelve Anglo-American divisions fighting 
SIX German divisions south of Rome, and that there were a 
further six German divisions on the river Po. He admitted 
however that General Alexander was likely to have tiie better 
information. Mr. Eden said I was anxious that Stalin should 
have the latest account of the situation in Italy, and should 
Icnow not only that I was anxious about it, but also that I was 
insistent that the battle in Italy should be nourished and 
touglrtoutto victory whatever the implications on “Overlord." 
He added that the vitaDy important decisions now confronting 
the Allies made it all the more necessary that the three heads 
ot Governments should meet as soon as possible 
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1 . We will do , Stalin observed with a smile that if there were not enough 
ug for defeat divisions a meeting of the heads of Governments could not 
^fcSr that f point-blank whether the telegram 

1 ," Set to I postponement of “OverlL.” 

)w away tlie ? f impossible to say, hut the possibility must 

Hies are con- quoted Ae passage in my telegram, that we 

they need to determined to do our very best for ‘Overlord ’ ” but 

1 subsequent «?at it was “no use planning for defeat in the field in order to 
jrlord.’ give, temporary political satisfaction.” There were two diffi- 

^dayslater: j 

29 Oct. 43 j November for the spearhead of the “Overlord” assault Per- 
lord." wliich moving of some or all of them would now have to be 

retention of i Postponed.^.but whether or not this would affect the date of 
le the BatUo j Ovei ord and if so to what extent, it was impossible to say. 

. Ihe smaller ( Stalin then tunied to questions of general strategy. As he 

np a defen- 

I would bo 
mbing effort f 

Wo are also | mwi alternative was what we had in 

laucoUapso. I S'* n 

, This would give 

|: and mr bases for bombing Southern Germany, Stalin 

■ n be veiy difficult 

panied Mr. and that it would suit the Germans 

len opened there. After the capture of Rome, British pres- 

:t of Eisen- fS® certainly be high enough to permit us to pass over 
ilinreadit to Ae defensive in Italy. . 

id no trace *®™d. to the other point of attack, 

lian Intelli- J?* ®den said that we might be able to stage a diversionary 

ns fighting attack agamst Southern France synchronising with “Over- 

Jre were a Jld. If we could secure a bridgehead with a couple of divi- 
5 admitted , f to use the French divisions which 

die better equipped in North Africa. Stalin thought 

ilin should f v!®* ®®®^, ^*dcn, since the more we made Hitler 

ind should 1 „ ® *® .®®'^ter. These were the tactics he was employing 

that I was f " *® Front. But would there be enough hnding. 

ished and m .r , 

Overlord." P"t the question, “Will the postponement of 

onfronting |: k ®‘' months?” Mr. Eden said that 

iree heads 1 7 “®t possibly give an answer. All that he could state 

I defimtely was, Uiat we would do our weiy best to launch 
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“Overlord” at the earliest possible moment at which it had a | 
reasonable prospect of success, and that it was most desirable [ 
that the three heads of Governments should meet as soon os i 
possible. Stalin entirely agreed, but said that there was some ! 
hesitation on the part of the President about going to Teheran. [ 
When Eden suggested Habbaniya, both he and Molotov firmly f 
refused. Stak said that he himself could not go far away so I 
long as there was an opportunity of continuing to damage j 
Hitler’s armies. The Germans had recently moved some tank | 
divisions from France and Belgium to the Soviet Front, but 
they were short of equipment and raw materials. It was es- j 
sential to give Hitler no rest, and he volunteered that the I 
Soviet armies would not have had the success that they had 
won if Ae Germans had been able to move from the West 
Ihe forty divisions which were pinned there by the mere tlireat 
of our invasion. The Soviet fully understood this contribution | 
to the cause. 

Mr. Eden said that the Marshal well knew that the Prime 
Minister was just as keen on hurting Hitler as he was. Stalin 
fully acknowledged this, but added with a gust of laughter 
that I had a tendency to take the easy road for myself and 
leave the difficult jobs to the Russians. Eden refused to agree, I 
and mentioned the difficulties of naval operations and our re- I 
cent heavy losses in destroyers. Stalin became serious again, j 
and said that his people spoke little about naval operations, i 
but realised how difficult drey were. j 

The whole talk [cabled Mr. Eden] went off surprisingly well, i 
Stalin seemed in excellent humour, and at no point in the evening [ 
was there any recrimination about the past or any disposition to | 
ignore real difficulties that face us. This may only have been a | 
first reaction and second thoughts may not be so good, but it is { 
significant that he should have gone out of his way to acknowledge j 
the contribution we were making by merely pinning forty German i 
divisions in the West, and his sympathetic references to tlie diffl- j 
culties of naval operations and to the necessity for landing-cruft, 
etc., seemed to show that he no longer regards an overseas opera* . 
tion as a simple matter. It is clear however that he expects us to 
make every effort to stage “Overlord” at the earliest possible i 
moment, and the confidence he Is placing in our word is to mo f 
most striking. 

There had been many signs during the Conference that the 
Soviet Government sincerely desired permanent friendship 
with Britain and the United States. They had met us on a i 
number of points, both large and small, about which we fore* 1 
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saw difficulties. Stalin had shown understanding of our prob¬ 
lems, and so far there had been no unsatisfactory after¬ 
thoughts. 

_ Molotov [said Mr. Eden] has shown that spirit on many occa¬ 
sions, notably as chairman of our Conference today, when we had 
our final session on military matters. Though he was obviously dis- 

SrS ll I had told him and Stalin last 

night, and at our failure wholly to endorse in a manner satisfactory 
to him Soviet proposals about Turkey and Sweden, he conducted 
oiur business with an evident desire to avoid embarrassment to 

i u fi“ ^ a message 

ted imprisoned sailors had been pw- 

Russian representatives have given many ofe signs of an in¬ 
tention 0 open a new chapter. Your gesture in respect of convoys 
has made a deep impression. For the first time for many ye4 
colleagues came to dinner at this 
Embassy tonight. Mikoyan, whose task it is to keep tliese people 
informed was epecially eloquent in his tributes to your pLnal 
share in the sailing of these convoys. 

In This atmasphere I would give much to he able to close the 
Coherence wi h some tangible evidence of our good will. I am 

^ encouraging message 

desire to have a small share of the Italian Fleet the 
psychological effect would be out of all proportion to the value of 
he ships, whatever that may be. The Ambassador and Harriman 
M y endor.se this view. If it is impossible to give a specific reply 
before I leave it will bo greatest help to me if I can at least teU 
Monsieiir Molotov that in principle we agree that the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment shall have a share of the captured Italian ships and that 
the proportion for which they ask is reasonable. Details can be 
worked out .subsequently, including date.s of delivery. If you can 
do^this to help me, I feel sure that the return wiU more than 

justify your gesture. I beg your aid. 

^ Cabinet view about the 

Italian Fleet. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 29 Oct. 43 

... In principle we willingly admit the Russians’ right to a 
share In the Italian Fleet, We had however thought that this fleet 
would play its part against Japan, and we had been planning to 
troiiicall.se the Z,i«of/oj and some other units for this later phase 
of the war. If Russia would like to have a squadron in being in the 
acifac, that would be a very considerablo event, and we should 

like to discuss this project when we meet, ... 

5. At present the only place where Italian .ships could be handed 
over to the Russians would be Archangel and Murmansk. The 
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Italian warships are quite unsuited for working in Arctic waters, j 
and would need several months of dockyard work first. We should j 
also have to be careful lest the immediate transfer to the Russians j 
would have an ill-effect on Italian co-operation. It is important ; 
for Italy to have her flag on the sea against Germany, We do not | 
want to provoke a refusal by the Italians to carry on the important ( 
work they are doing for us in Taranto dockyard. One cannot be | 
absolutely sure that they would not scuttle some of the ships they 
brought out from the German clutches if they tfiought they were 
to be handed over to foreign crews. They are doing a good deal 
for us at the present time. Italian submarines are carrying .supplies 
to Leros. Itahan destroyers, of which there are only seven good 
ones, are escorting locd convoys. Their crm.sers are Iraasportiug 
troops and supplies. We should therefore in any case have to I 
ensure against publicity until we could take steps to counter these 
ill-effects. Once distribution of the Italian Fleet begins, the French, j 
the Yugoslavs, and the Greeks would put in their claims, which j 
are pretty good. > i 

6. For all these reasons it would be better to put off this ques- i 

lion till “Eureka” [Teheran], i 

7. It is quite true that we have gained some Italian merchant j 
tonnage, but the amount is actually less than what we have to r 
provide for the minimum requirements of conquered and Italian i 
territory, so that we are actually down on the balance, especially 
as most of these Italian ships ate not fit for anything more tlian 
local trafiSc, 

8. Has Mr. Hull referred this request to his Government? If 
would be essential that we should be agreed. I should like best of 
all to talk over all this at “Eureka,” if tliat ever comes off. 

And later the same day! 

Provided the Americans agree, you may tell Molotov that in 
principle we agree that the Soviet Government .shall have a share 
of the captured Italian ships and that the proportion for which 
they ask is reasonable. I am presuming the battlesliip for which 
they ask is not a LiUorio. Details and dates of delivery must be 
settled with regard to operations and not losing Italian aid by 
precipitate publicity, This is very important. Of cour,se, we am 
looking forward to using the very newest vessels of this fleet in. the 
war against Japan, and the Russians will surely understand that 
we ought not to prejudice that, We also feel we [the British] 
ought to have the two LittoHos after the war, first, because of the 
oveivmeh^g share we have had in the whole war against Italy, 
secondly, because of our heavy naval losses in capital units, and, i 
My, because we have suspended the long-term building of I 
baWeships already sanctioned by Parliament in order to concen- i 

trate on the current needs of the war, ‘ 

2. Most especially secret and for your own thought and perhaps 
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fly-throwing: If it were decided that on the defeat of Hitler Ru.ssia 
would play her part again.st Japan. ,a great design might come into 
being, as a part of which the fitting out under the Soviet flag and 
manning with Russian sailors of a substantial naval force at some 
Pacific base m our possession and the participation of this force of 
t^ace ships m the final phase of the war might come into view. 
However I hope diat the consent I have sent you in the first lines 
of this telegram will meet your diffleulties. 

I had drafted a proposed declaration on German war crimi¬ 
nals as a h^isis of discus.sion at the forthcoming meeting of the 
three heads of Governments. 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt and Premier Stalk 

Wodd you very kindly consider whether something like the 
following might not be issued over our three signatures: 

Great Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union [in what¬ 
ever order i.s thought convenient, we being quite ready to he last] 
liave received from many quarters evidence of the atrocities, mas- 
mass-executions which are being perpe¬ 
trated by the Hitlerite forces in the many countries they have over- 
run and hom which they are now being steadily expelled. The 
brutalities of the Nazi domination are no new thing, and all 
peoples or territories in their grip have suffered from the wonst 
iorm of government by terror. What is new is tliat many of tliese 
territories are now being redeemed by the advancing armies of the 
liberating Powers, and that in their desperation the recoOing Hit¬ 
lerite,s and Huns are redoubling their ruthless cruelties. 

Accordingly the aforesaid three Allied Powers, speaking in the 
Interest of the thirty-lwo United Nations, hereby solemnly declare, 
and give full warning of their declaration a.s follows; 

At the time of the granting of any armistice to any Government 
which may be set up in Germany those German officers and men 
and members of the Nazi Party who have been responsible for or 
have taken a consenting part in the above atrocities, massacres, 
and executions will be sent back to the countries in which their 
abominable deeds were done, in order that they may be judged 
and punished according to the laws of these liberated countries 
and the fmo Governments which will be erected therein. Lists will 
bo compiled in all possible detail from all these countries, having 
regard aspedally to the invaded parts of Rus.sia, to Poland and 
gechosloviikia, to yugo.slavia, Greece, including Crete and other 
ijmds, to Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Trance, and Italy. Thus Germans who take part in the 
wholesa e shootings of Italian officers or in the execution of French, 
Dutch, Belgian, or Norwegian hostages, or of Cretan peasants, or 
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who Lavo shared in the slaughters inflicted on the people of Poland ^ 
or in tlie territories of the Soviet Republic, which are now bob i 
swept clear of tho enemy, will knew that tiny will ho btougi,! ! 
back, regardless of expense, to tlio scene of their crimes and i' 
judged on the spot by th(5 peoples whom they liavo outraged. Le| f 
those who have hitherto not imbrued their hands with limoceai I 
blood beware lest they join tho ranks of the guilty, for most ? 
assuredly tlie three Allied Powers will pursue them to the i 

most ends of tlie earth, and will deliver them to their aeeusers in 1 
order tlmt justice may be done. | 

The above declaration is without prejudice to tho case of tk i 
major criminals, whose offences havo no particular geograpliical i 
localisation. 

R(HIS15VEI.T i 

S'J'AUN 

Cuwicinu. i 


If tliis, or something like this (and I am not particular about i 
the wording), were put over our tlirco signatures, It wttuld, I U \ 
lieve, make some of tliese villains shy of laiing mixed up in 
butcheries now that they know they are going to Im imaten. We 
know, for instance, tliat our threats of reprisals about Poland have 
brought about a mitigation of the severities being inflicted on thu I 
people there. Tliere is no doubt that tho use of the terror-weapoo I 
by the enemy imposes an additional burden on our armies. Lots i 
of Germans may develop morfd scniples if they know they ate 1 
going to be brought back and judged hi tho country, ami perhaps 1 
the very place, where tlieir cruel deeds were done. I strongly com- ^ 
mend to you the principle of tlie localisation of jmlgnumt as likely i 
to exert a deterrent effect on enemy terrorism. The British Cuitlnct s 
endorses this principle and policy. i 


This was accepted and endorsed, with a few verbal changes. 

V « e 

The three Foreign Ministers had met regularly ovary day, 
and covered an immense amount of grotmd. Their agreements 
were recorded in a secret protocol, drawn up on November 3. 
fhe importance of these lay in tlie additional machinery of co¬ 
operation which was now to be set up. It was agreed to estah- 
hsh a European Advisory Committee in London to begin work 
on the problems which would arise in Gemany and on tlio 
Continent when tho Hitler ri^gime neared collapse. It was this 
body which drew up the initial plans for dividing Gcimany 
mto^zonesuf occupation, an arrangement which caused grave 
problems later. Of this more in due course. For Italian af- 
tairs another Advisory Council was to be consHtuted, to in¬ 
clude a Russian representative. There was to be an exchange 
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of infoimation on any peace feelers put out by the Axis satel¬ 
lites. The Americans were anxious that a Four-Power Declara¬ 
tion, to include Clu'na, pledging themselves to a united con¬ 
duct of the war “against those Axis Powers with which they 
are respectively at war," should be signed at this Moscow 
meeting. This was achieved on October 30. Finally, a protocol 
agreeing on joint action between Russia and Great Britain in 
regard to Turkey was drafted by Mr. Eden and signed on 
November 2. 

We had eveiy reason to he content with tliese results. There 
had been a smoothing of many points of friction, practical 
steps for furtlier co-operation had been taken, tlie way had 
been prepaied for an early meeting of die heads of tlie three 
major Allied Governments, and the mounting deadlock in our 
working with the Soviet Union had in part been removed. 

Those who took part in the Conference sensed a far more 
friendly atmospliore, both on and off duty, than had ever 
existed before. One of the best-known Russian painters was 
commissioned by his Government to do a conversation piece 
of the Conference, and he had made preliminary sketches of 
various members of the British and American delegations. It 
is not bown whether the picture was ever completed but it 
has not yet seen the light of day. ’ 
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The High Commands 


Urgency of Choosing a Commander for "Overlord’-We Faom I 
the Choice of Marshall-Speculation in the American tress-My j 
Comspondence with fre^dent Rooseoelt, October 1 and 5-Tk ! 
Presidmt’s Delay in Deciding-His Desire for a Supreme Com- j 
mander to Control Both Western Theatres-My Telegram to Field [ 
Marshal Dill of November 8-Need to Arrange, for a Meeting of (: 
the Three Fowers-Uy Telegram to Stalin of September 25, and ! 
His Reply, October 8-Difficulties of Agreement upon a Suitable 
Place-Roosevelfs Suggestions-Stalin Will Come Only to 
T'eheran-Rooseveh’s Disappointment-Constitutional Difficulties 
Invoked-I Seek a Preliminary Anglo-American Discussion-My 
Telegram to the President of October 28~His Proposal to Iwto 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek-His Suggestion of Including the i 
Russians in the Preliminary Meeting-I Argue Against This- | 
Agreement for a Meeting-Proposals for a Rendezvous at Cairo I 
-Or at Oran-The Russians Decline to Confer with the Chinese f 
Government at This Stage~A Great Relief to Me~The Presideni I 
Agrees to Meet at Teheran after Cairo. . j 


T he SELECTION OF A SUPREME COMMANDER for "Ovei* j 
lord,” our cross-Channel entry into Europe in 1944, was ! 
urgent. This of course affected in the most direct manner the ! 
military conduct of the war, and raised a number of personal j 
issues of importance and delicacy. At the Quebec Conference 
I had agreed with the President that “Overlord” should fall ! 
to an American officer, and had so informed General Brooke, I 
to whom I had previously offered the task. I understood from j 
the President that he would choose General Marshall, and this ! 
was entirely satisfactory to us. However, in the interval be- . 
tween^Quebec and our meeting in Cairo I became conscious j 
that the President had not finally made up his mind about | 
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Marshall. None of tlie other arrangements could of course be 
made before the main decision had been taken. Meanwhile, 
rumour became rife in the American press and there was tlie 
prospect of Parliamentary reactions in London. Admiral Leahy 
in his book 1 mentions some of the American cross-currents. 

The public [he writes] assumed that Roosevelt would name 
Marshall as Suprerne Commander. There was vehement objection 
to such a move in the press. Opponents charged that Marshall was 
being given Dutch promotion”; that Roosevelt planned to take 
him out of a big job and put liim bto a small job; that it was a 
plot against Marshall. At the other extreme there were reports that 
the American Joint Chiefs considered the post of Supreme Com¬ 
mand promotion, and were jealous of Marshall. 

This question was discussed between us at some length. I 
was anxious to emphasise the status of General Marshall in 
every way, provided that the authority of the Joint and Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staff was not impaired. I cabled Hopkins in 
tliis sense at the end of September. 

Prime Minister to Mr. Harry Hopkins 26 Sept. 48 

There is a lot of talk in the papers about Marshall becoming 
Supreme Commiinder-in-Chicf over all the forces in the West. 
What I understood from our talks was that he would command 
die Operation “Overlord.” Ho would not however be only a theatre 
commander. Ho might have the same sort of general outlook with 
us on the whole war against Geimany, la addition to his specific 
command, as Dill has on the Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee 
In Washington over the whole field. We should be very glad for 
him to sit with our Chiefs of Staff frequently, and to have the 
whole scene laid before him. But I made it clear that our Chiefs 
of Staff would more often have to .sit together to consider our posi¬ 
tion from the British point of view, just as your Chiefs of Staff sit 
together in Wa.shlngton, It would not fall to him to give decisions 
outside dm sphere of "Overlord." llie control of all our combined 
operations and world strategy must rest with the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington under the final direction of the Heads of 
Governments. Please let me bow whether there is anything wrong 
withdiis, 

A few days later, I addressed myself to the President. 

Former Navd Person to President Roosevelt 1 Oct. 43 
somewhat worried by the way in which our great changes 
in the High Commands are being broken to the public. So far 
nothing has been .said here, but bnost every day some statement 

11 wm (Goiiiwffit), page aar, 
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is made in the United States about Marshall, and I shall certfitaly 
be asked questions when Parliament meets on Tuesday, tlio I2th. 
Moreover, it would be difficult for me if Marshall’s appointment to 
the Chief Command in Britain were to be announced apart from 
Alexander’s succession in the Mediterranean, Rumour runs riot, and 
is fed by carefully balanced and guarded statements, such as that 
made by Stimson reported in today’s papers. An impression of 
mystery and of something to be concealed is given. This is a fine 
field for malicious people. All this would be blown away by pub¬ 
lication of the clear-cut decisions to which we have come. In all 
the circumstances I hope you will see your way to a simultaneous 
announcement by us both of the changes, coupled with a stute- 
ment that they ^11 be brought into effect as soon as convenient 
to the military situation, 

2. Will you also consider my difficulties in the consequential ap¬ 
pointments. For instance, I understood that Marshall would like 
Montgomery for Deputy, or, alternatively, to command under him 
the British expeditionary armies in “Overlord.” Tliis would entail 
my clearing the Home Command here, now held by General 
Paget. An opportunity is now open for this, as General Pownalh 
who was formerly Commander-in-Chief Iraq and Persia, goes with 
Mountbatten to Inffia as Chief of Staff, and I can post Paget to 
Iraq and Persia. It is difficult and also harmful to leave these com- i 
mands vacant for long, 

3. Some of the United States papers seem to have begun attack¬ 

ing Mountbatten bitterly, and he has been affected by accounts 
telegraphed here describing him as “the British princeling artd 
glamom boy who has ousted the proved veteran MacArthur from 
his rightful sphere,” or words to that effect. The prominence given 
to me Man Front Command by these controversies is of coarse 
leading fte Japanese to reinforce in that quarter, and intelligence 
to this effect has already been received. We are told that a large 
number of correspondents are proceeding or trying to proceed 
from fte United States to Delhi, and that expectation Is rife of an 
early begmuing of the campaign. On the other hand, the floods 
and M monsoon rains will of course prevent any decisive action 
^ New Year. But this cannot be stated publicly wlthout re- 
heving any anxieties of the Japanese. The prospects of having a 
tormidable band of correspondents champing their bits in Ddlii 
LnL- it would help our fighting, chances if 

pubhclty Lr ^ controversy and 

“ j “ f^eatres, including Commanders, their Chiefs of 
oncers, aU brought out to¬ 
ff ’ “ "'y be a great advantage. I could, if you 

desn-e, draft such a statement and submit it to J^ou. 

The President replied: 
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?mldent Roosevelt to Mtne Minister 5 Oct. 43 

The newspapers here, beginning with the Hearst-McCormick 
crowd, had a field day over General Marshall’s duties. The drums 
were beaten rather loudly by the rest of the press for a few days, 
but it is pretty much of a dead cat now. It seems to me that if we 
are forced into making public statements about our military com¬ 
mands we will find ourselves and die newspapers running the war. 
I dierefore hope that nothing will be said about the business until 
it is actually accomplished. It may be that the situation, other than 
newspaper criticism by our political enemies, will warrant a joint 
announcement sooner than I have anticipated, but at ffie moment 
I eamestiy urge that we say nothing. I agree with you that at 
die appropriate time we must make an over-all statement relative 
to commands, and I fully appreciate your position at home, but 
I do not think that the difficulties about secondary commands 
throughout the world are adequate reasons for making the major 
announcement in regard to Mar shall . 

I will do what I can about Mountbatten, because I realise that 
some of our press have been treating him very badly, although, 
on the whole, he has come out of it very weU. Certainly American 
public opinion thorouglily approves of his appointment. I agree 
with you that we should not permit any undue optimism about ftis 
[Burma] campaign either at homo or abroad Nevertheless, there 
is a very proper feeling that Mountbatten will prosecute vigor¬ 
ously anything he is assigned to do. 

I hope very much that you will agree diat statement about Mar¬ 
shall need not be made at present. 

I found the delay in the American decision embarrassing, 
and on October 17,1 cabled to the President; 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 17 Oct, 43 

It seems to me that it is becoming very necessary to have a 
decision about the High Commands. Unless there is a Geman 
collapse, the campaign of 1944 will be far the most dangerous we 
have undertaken, and personally I am more anxious about its 
success than I was about 1941, 1942, or 1943, 

Nearly a fortnight passed before I received an answer, and 
then it was indeterminate. 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 30 Oct. 43 

Preparations for “Overlord” seem to have reached a stage from 
which progress is difficult unless and until the Commander is ap¬ 
pointed. As you know, I cannot make Marshall available imme¬ 
diately. I am none the less anxious that preparations proceed on 
schedule agreed at “Quadrant," with target date May 1,1 suggest 
you may care to consider the early appointment of British Deputy 
Supreme Commander for “Overlord,” who, in receipt of precisely 
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the same measure of support as will eventually be accorded to 
Marshall, could well carry the work forward. If I may make pro¬ 
posal, I suggest appointment of Dill, Portal, or Brooke. 

« « « 

By the beginning of November, we became aware that the 
President himself and his advisers desired that the Supreme 
Commander of "Overlord” should also command the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and that the President’s idea was that Marshall should 
command both theatres, and play them in one with another. I 
presumed that this would be from a headquarters at Gibraltar. 
I thought it necessary to make the British position clear with¬ 
out delay. As the matter was not suited at this stage for a di¬ 
rect interchange between me and the President, I thought it 
better to tell Field-Marshal Sir John Dill to talk about it to 
Admiral Leahy, the Chairman of the American Chiefs of Staff 
Committee at Washington. 

Trime Minister to Field-Marshal Dill (Washington) 8 Nov. 43 
You should leave Admiral Leahy in no doubt that we sliould 
never be able to agree to the proposal of putting the “Overlord” 
rod Mediterranean Commands under an American Coramander- 
in-CNef. Such an arrangement would not be conformable to the 
principle of equal status which must be maintained among the 
great Allies. I cannot accept a combination of the two Commands 
under one Commander-in-Chief. This would place him above" the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, and would also affect the constutional 
control of the movements of forces by the President as United 
pates Commroder-in-Chief and by the Prime Minister acting’on 
behalf of the War Cabinet. I should certainly never be able to 
accept responsibility for such an arrangement. Hitherto we have 
successfully prevented any carping here at the fact that we have 
been fighting rod sustaining casualties in Tunis, Sicily, and Italy 
on something like a two-and-a-half-to-one basis, although we are 
serving loyaUy under a United States General. If I were to attempt 
to propose anything such as is suggested above there would be an 
e^losion. However, this wiU not occur while I hold my present 
oare. You may at your discretion impart the above to Mr. Hop- 

The next day Dill saw Leahy, and made my attitude to¬ 
wards the unification of the "Overlord” and Mediterranean 
Commands quite clear. Leahy, though personally disappointed, 
accepted the position, saying, "If that is the opinion of the 
P™e Mmister there is nothing more to be said about it.” 
Dill also saw Hopldns, whom he reported as similarly "disap- 
Pomted. At any rate,” said Dill, "Hopkins and Leahy know 
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how useless it would be to return to the charge, and I hope 
they won t. 

* « * 

^0 the Citadel, the 

White House, and Hyde Park during the Quebec Conference, 
already described, when I turned again to the theme of a 
meeting of the ihree heads of Governments which logically fol- 
lowed the ^glo-American conversations. In principle there 
was general agreement that this was urgent and imperative: 
but no one who did not live through it can measure the wor¬ 
ries and complications which attended the fixing of the time 
place, and conditions of this, the first conference of what were 
then called the Big Three. I give a full account here, because 
the tale is at least a diplomatic curiosity. ^ 

I addressed myself first to Stalin, who I knew favoured the 
idea of a rendezvous at Teheran. 

Prime Minister to Fremier Stalin 25 Sept. 43 

I have been pondering about our meeting of heads of Govern¬ 
ments at Teheran. Good arrangements must be made for security 
m this somewhat loosely controlled area. Accordingly I suggest 
for your consideration that I make preparations at Cairo in regard 
to accommodation, security, etc., which are bound to be noticed 
m spite of all praiseworthy efforts to keep them secret. Then per¬ 
haps only two or three days before our meeting we should throiv 
a British and a Russian brigade around a suitable area in Teheran, 
including the airfield, and keep an absolute cordon till we have 
fWshed om talks. . . . Tims we shaU have an effective blind for = 
the world Press, and also for any unpleasant people who might not I 
be as fond of us as they ought. “ I 

2. I suggest also that we use ihe expression "Cairo Three” in- 
stead of Teheran, which should be buried, and also ihat the code- 
name for the operation should be “Eureka,” which I beHeve is 
Ancient Greek. If you have other ideas let me know, rod wo can 
then put them to the President. I have not said anything to him 
about this aspect yet. ' 

Stalin’s reply was direct and positive, 

Premier Stalin to Prernieit Churchill 3 Oct. 43 

I have no objection to the diversionary preparations which you 
intend to carry out in Cairo. Regarding your proposal to ffirow 
British and Russian brigades into the region of “Cairo Three” sev¬ 
eral days before our meeting in that city, X find this measure in¬ 
expedient, ns it would cause an unnecessary sensation and would 
decamouflage the preparations. I suggest that each of us should 
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take with him a sufficient police guard. In my opinion this would | 
be enough to secm'e our safety. ... I 

In fact, a complete cordon was established and the military ! 
and police forces used, especially by the Russians, were mum' 
bered by thousands. 

i 

' 

As I could not be sure whether the President would be al* 
lowed by his security advisers to go to Tehenm, I suggested j., 
alternatives. One of these was a desert encampment around [ 
the Air Force Training School at Habbaniya, which had made 5 
so brilliant a defence in 1941. Here we should have been ab- | 
solutely by oiu'selves and in perfect security, and die President 1: 
would have had no difficulty in flying thither in a few hours [; 
from Cairo. I therefore telegraphed tliis proposal to him. f 

Former TSIaval Person to President Roosevelt 14 Oct, 43 j 

I have a new idea about “Eureka,” which I have asked Antliony I 
[at diat time In Moscow] to try on Uncle Joe for subsequent sub- 
mission to you if U.J. agrees. There is a place in the Desert which [ 
I now call “Cyprus,” but whose real name is Habbaniya. This 
would be a much easier journey for you from Cairo than "Cairo 
Three,” and very little longer for U.J. We could put up three 
encampments and live comfortably in perfect seculsion and secu¬ 
rity. Lam going into details on the chance of agreement Jn tlio 
trinity, See also, meanwhile, St, Matthew, chapter 17, verse i' | 

President Roosevelt to the Prime Minister 15 Oct. 43 I 

^_1 have finally sent the following telegram to Uncle Joe, and I 
think your idea is an excellent one. St. Peter sometimes had real 
inspirations. I like the idea of three tabernacles. We can add one 
later for your old friend Chiang. ' / f: 

■ “The problem of my going to Teheran is becoming so acute 
that 1 feel I should tell you frankly that, for constitutional reasons, 

I cannot take the risk. The Congress will be in session. New laws 
and resolutions must be acted on by me after their receipt, and 
inust be returned to the Congress physically before ten days have I 
elapsed. None of this can be done by radio or cable. Teheran is I 
too far to be sure tliat the requirements are fulfilled. The possi- I 
bmty of delay in getting over ffie mountains-first east-bound and f 
then west-bound-is insurmountable. We know from experience ! 
days ^ direction are often held up for three or foOr 1 

^ ‘In many ways Cairo is attractive, and.I understand there is a t 
hotel and some villas out near the Pyramids which could bo com- ! 
pletely segregated. f 
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Jill???’ is s«d to have 

excrflent buildings, and a landing-field good at all times 

Then there is the possibility of meeting at some port in the 
Eastern Mediteiranean, each one of us to have a ship . 

Anjher suggestion is in the neighborhood of Baghdad 

^ ' f 1entirely banished, and 

«™ 

“I am placing a very great importance on the personal and 
intimate conversations which you and Churchill and TwiU have 
for on them the hope of the future world will greatly deMnd^ ’ 
afl initiative along your whole front hei^tens 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 16 Oct. 43 

ahL'rSirf’M Uncle Joe 

about Eureka. Let mo know what he repliei!. / 

Stalin was however adamant on Teheran. 


21 Oct. 43 


President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 
Last night I received the following from U.J.; 

t 2': of the places proposed instead of 

7 the* meeting is suitable to me. It became clear 
duniig the operations of the Soviet forces in the summer and fall 

overgrow into a winter 

one_ and that our troops can continue their offensive operations 
SX ‘'0"«dered by all my colleagues 

^ ^ T Supreme Command. 

Conditions are better m Teheran, because wire telegraph and tele- 

This cannot be 

aid about the other locations. My colleagues insist on Teheran 
as jhe place of the meeting for tliis reason. ' 

I acc(|t your suggestion of November 20 or 2S as a possible 
to or the Conference, and I also agree that represenS^ 
he Ires.s should be excluded from the meeting. I hope thra great 
deal of good will be accomplished by the direct lirtidpation in 
Moscow meeting of Mr. Hull, who has arrived safely in SeJw!” 

The President had replied! 

President Roosevelt to Premier Stalin 

I am deeply disappointed in your message received today in 
ryd to our meeting. I fully undeistand your reason for requLg 
daily guidance on the part of the Supreme Gommimd, and 3 




i 
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I wish you would realise tliat there are other vital matters { 
which in tliis constitutional American Government, represent fixed j 
obligations on my part wliich I cannot change. Our Constitution 
calls for action by the President on legislation within ten days of | 

the passage of such legislation. Hiat means that tlie President j 

must receive and return to the Congress with Iris written approvid j 
or his veto physical documents in that period. I cannot act by 
cable or radio, as I have told you before. The trouble with 
Teheran is the simple fact that the approaches to that city over 
the mountains often make flying an impossibility for several days 
at a time. This is a double risk-first, for the plane delivering docii- j 
ments from Washington, and, second, for the plane retimiing j 

tliese documents to the Congress. I regret to say that, as head of I 

the nation, it is impossible for me to go to a place where I cannot | 

f ulfil my constutional obligations. I can assume tlie flying risks for 
documents up to and including lie low country as far as tlio i 

Persian Gulf, tlirough a relay system of plarres, but I cannot [ 

assume the delays attending flights in botli directions into the 
saucer over the mountains in which Teheran lies. Tlierefore, with 
much regret I mu.st teU you that I cannot go to Teheran, and in 
tills my Cabinet members and the legislative leaders are in com¬ 
plete agreement. j 

The President suggested Basra. 

I am not in any way considering the fact that from United 
States tenitory I would have to travel six thousand miles, and you 
would only have to travel six hundred miles from Rus.sian territory. 

I would gladly go ten times the distance to meet you were it not 
for the fact that I must cany on a constitutional Govemraent 
more than one hundred and fifty years old, , , , I am begging yon 
to remember that I also have a great obligation to the American 
Government and to maintain the full American war effort. 

As I have said to you before, I regard the meeting of tlie three 
of us as of the greatest possible importance, not only to our peo¬ 
ples as of today, but also to our peoples in relation to a peaceful 
world for generations to come, It would be regarded as a tragedy 
by future generations if you and I and Mr. Churchill failed today 
because of a few hundred miles. ... 

Mr. Eden was still in Moscow, and was doing all he could 
to extract from Stalin an agreed place and time of meeting 
which would satisfy the President. It was clear that Stalin 
would insist on Teheran as the place of meeting, and, al¬ 
though it was yet by no means certain tliat the President 
vvould be induced to go there, I began to consider the plan- 
ning of such a meeting. 

« 0 0 
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Several serious aspects of the impending Conference ab- 
soibed my mind. I thought it most important that the British 
and American Staffs, and above Aem the President and I 
should reach a general agreement on the policy of "Overlord” 
and Its impingement on the Mediterranean. The whole armed 
strength overseas of our two countries was involved, and the 
British forces were to be equal at the outset of “Overlord ” 
twice as strong as the Americans in Italy, and tb-ee times as 
numerous in the rest of the Mediterranean. Surely we ought 
to reach some solid understanding before inviting the Soviet 
representatives, either political or military, to join us. 

I therefore suggested such a plan to the President. ' 


President Roosemlt to Prime Minister 22 Oct. 43 

, . , Ucre should be .sufficient time allowed to analyse the re¬ 
sults or the ennent Moscow Conference, and also I think the sub- 
sequent Conference we have in mind. For us to stage a meeting 
while the Moscow Conference is in progress, or at least before its 
rmlts can be carefully coiasidered, probably would have unfavour- 
able re.sults m Russia. 


Lombined planning teams are now planning an over-all plan 
for the defeat of Japan. It is important that tliis work be com¬ 
pleted and that the respective Chiefs of Staff have an opportunity 
to .study it before a general meeting. 

El.senhower and commanders in 
the Pacific covering operations approved at Quebec are to be .sub¬ 
mitted on November 1, and these .should receive some considera¬ 
tion before we arrive at the moment for a combined meeting. . 

The President thus appeared to favour the idea, but not 
the timing. There was emerging a strong current of opinion 
m Arnerican Government circles, which seemed to wish to win 
Ru.s.sian confidence even at the expense of co-ordinating the 
Anglo-American war effort. I therefore returned to the charge. 
I felt it of tlie utmost importance that we .should meet the 
|Rus.sians with a clear and united view both on the outstand¬ 
ing problems of "Overlord” and upon the question of tlie 
High Commands. 


Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 23 Oct, 43 

The Russians ought not to be vexed if the Americans and British 
closely concert the very great operations they have in hanA fox 
1944 on fronts where no Hu.ssian troops will be present. Nor do 
I think we ought to meet Stalin, if ever the meeting can be ar¬ 
ranged, without being agreed about Anglo-American operations 
as such. 

2. I would be content with November 15 if this is the earliest 
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date for your Staffs, I thought the Staffs would work together for 
a few days before you and I arrive, say 18th or 19th, and we 
could then go on together to "Eureka.” I do not yet know whether 
it is to be November 20 or 25.1 had not imagined that “Eureka” 
would take more than tliree or four days or that largo technical 
staffs would take part in it. 

3. November 15 would be ninety days from the beginning of 
our Conference at Quebec. In these ninety days events of fiist 
magnitude have occurred, Mussolini has fallen; Italy has stirreu- 
dered; her Fleet has come over; we have successfully Invaded 
Italy, and are marching on Rome with good prospects of succe.ss. 
The Germans are gathering up to twenty-five or more divisions in 
Italy and the Po Valley. M these are new facts. 

4. ... The date of “Overlord” itself was fixed by splitting tho 
difference between the American and British views. It is ariRiaijlo 
that neither the forces building up in Italy nor tliose available for 
a May “Overlord” are strong enough for the tasks set them. 

5. The British Staffs and my colleagues and I all think this 

position requires to be reviewed, and that tlie commanders for 
both our fronts should be named and should be present. In pur¬ 
suance of the Quebec decisions, we have already prepared two of 
our best divisions, the 50th and the 51st, now in Sicily, for transfer 
to England. Thus they can play no part in tlie Italian battle to 
which they stood so near, but will not come into action again for 
seven months, and then only if certain hypothetical conditioas are 
fulfiUed. Emiy in November a decision must be taken about 
movmg landing-craft from the Mediterranean to “Overlord.” Till.? 
will cnpple Mediterranean operations without the said craft In- 
liuencmg events elsewhere for many months. We stand by what 
WM agreed at Quebec, but we do not feel that such agreement 
should be mteipreted rigidly and without review in tho swiftly 
changmg situations of war. ^ 

^ mistakes in tho 

the chance of a startling 
savins ^“oiirnTT General von Thoma was overheard 
AS?uD^S’'^A?rfifi^f they come where we can. use tho 
^ the need for the greatest rate 

the most accurate timing lie- 
tween the two Aeatres, and the need to gather the creatc-it rm- 

agreeable to our j 
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which are of very high importance, can be decided, I repeat I 
have the greatest confidence in General Marshall, and diat if he is 
ill charge of Overlord,” we British wl aid him with every scrap 
ot We arid strength we have. My dear friend, diis is much the 
greate,st Uiing we have ever attempted, and I am not satisfied that 
we have yet taken the measures necessary to give it the best 
cliance of success. I feel very much in tlie dark at present, and 
unable to think or act in the forward manner which Is needed. 
For ttieso reasons I desire an early conference. 

7. AH that you say about tlie plans for Eisenhower and the 
commanders in the Pacific which are due to be submitted on 
November I would harmonise with a meeting on November 15 at 
atest. I do not know how long you consider is required for the 
ong-term over-aU plan for the defeat of Japan to be completed 
by the combined planners and studied by our respective Chiefs of 
wait. X do not consider that the more urgent decisions to which 
I have referred above ought to be held up for this long-term view 
of the war against Japan, which nevertheless should be pressed 
forward with all energy. 

8. I hope you will consider that these reasons for [an Anglo- 
American] meeting are solid. We cannot decide finally until an 
answer is received from Uncle Joe. Should the Teheran meeting 
not be possible, it makes all the more necessary tliat we should 
meet in tte light of tlie information now being received from the 
Moscow Conference [of Foreign Secretaries]. I am expecting 
Anthony to start homo before the end of tho month, and am ready 
myself to move any day after the first week in November. 

9. You will, I am sure, share my relief that Leros has so far 
inaiiagcd to hold out. “Tho dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 
their master a table." 

' ' ' « 0 ,« 

llefore the President replied to this proposal, he sent me the 
tollowlng message, which showed that he was not yet decided 
to accept the idea of going to Teheran: 

hesideni Rooseiielt to Vrime Minister 25 Oct. 43 

It is a nuisenza to have the influenza. Mclntire says I need a 
sen voyage. 

No word from Unde J. yet. 

If he la adainant, what would you think of you and me meeting 
with small staffs In North Africa, or even at tlie Pyramids, and 
toward die close of our talks getting the Generalissimo [Chiang 
Kai-shek] to Join us for two or three days? At the same time we 
could ask Uncle J. to send Mololbv to the meeting widi you and 
me. Our people propose November 20, 

Two days later he sent me his comments on ray idea of a 
preliminary meeting of the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
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President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 27 Oct. 43 

The present Moscow Conference appears to be a genuine begin¬ 
ning of British-Russian-United States collaboration, which should 
lead to the early defeat of Hitler. ... 

He suggested sending Stalin tlie following; 

Heretofore we have informed you of the results of our combined 
British-American military Staff Conferences. You may feel that 
it would be better to have a Russian military representative sit in 
at such meetings to listen to the discussions regarding British- 
American operations and take note of the decisions. He would bo 
free to make such comments and proposals as you might desire. 
This arrangement would' afford you and your Staff an intimate 
and prompt report of these meetings. . . . 

The suggestion of including the Russians in such a meeting 
filled me with alarm. 

Former Naval Person to President Roosevelt 27 Oct. 43 

Like you I rejoice in the good progress made at Moscow, and 
I greatly hope we may arrange “Eureka.” 

2. I deprecate the idea of inviting a Russian military repre¬ 
sentative to sit in at the meetings of our Joint Staffs. Unless he 
understood and spoke English the delays would be intolerable. I 
do not know of any really high officer of the Russian Army who 
can speak English. Such a representative would have no authority 
or power to speak except as instructed. He would simply bay for 
an earlier Second Front and block all other discussions. Consid¬ 
ering they tell us nothing of their own movements, I do not think 
we should open this door to them, as it would probably mean that 
mey would want to have observers at all future meetings and all 
mscussions between us would be paralysed. Wo shall very soon 
nave sk or seven hundred thousand British and American troops 
and airmen m Italy, and we are planning the great operaHon of 
Overlord. There will not be a Russian soldier in any of these. 
On the other hand, all our forhmes depend upon them, 

I regard our right to sit together on the movements of our own 
two forces as fundamental and vital. Hitherto we have prospered 
wonderfuUy, but I now feel that the year 1944 is loaded with 
a®geL Great differences may develop between us and we may 
j f turning. Or, again, we may make compromises 

and faU betw^n two stools. The only hope is the intimacy and 
friendship wkch has been established between us and between 
our High Staffs. If diat were broken, I should despair of the im- 
mernate Tuture. ... I need scarcely say the British Chiefs of 

been 1^4 than about any other in which I have 

; * " , 
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The President was still unsure about going to Teheran, and 
strong pressure was being brought to bear on him in Araeri- 
cm pohtical circles and his position under the United States 
Constitution was invoked. I fully appreciated his difficulties. 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 30 Oct 43 

I will meet you in Cairo on the 20th as you suggest, and will if 
you will allow me. assume responsibility for making all anange- 
ments for your general security and comfort which would fall upon 

which I have seen myself, and am sure would be in every way 
suitable for you. It is a mile or two from the Pyramids. aS sur- 
seclusion. It can be reached 

from tire airfield in twenty minutes without going through any . 
t^s. Uie whole area can be easily cordoned off by British troops I 
There are some very interesring excursions into the desert which I 
we could make together. I have no doubt Casey would be de- 
lighted to place the villa at your disposal. I should probably myself 
slcy at the British Embassjr in Cairo, which is perhaps^ twenty 
minutes away, but it may be that arrangements could he made 
for us both to be in the Pyramids area. I believe your Mr. Kiik 
also has a very fine house. Eveiy facility exists in Cairo for the full 
btatts to be accommodated and to meet for business, and they can 
easily come out to your villa whenever desired. If you like this 
plan, which, knowing the lay-out, I consider far the best, I will 
immediately make all preparations, and perhaps you would send 
on oulcer to make sure everything is arranged to your liking, 

Our plans now began to take shape. 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 3 TOct. 43 

Hull’s depaiture from Moscow has meant two days’ delay in his 
getting home. It is essential I see him before I myself leave, as 

^ three days in 

Nora Africa before reaching Cairo. I can however do some of I 
North African and Italian business on the way back. Therefou' 

I stiff Irepe to arrive Cairo by the 20th by flying tliere directly T1 
reach the harbour. But if wind and weather are bad, I might not ^ 
mnke Cairo until the 2M. I think my ship will tak. ma to Oran. 

liver so many thanks for offering to make arrangements at Cairo 
which we accept with pleasure. If any! hitch develops there we 
can of course meet in Alexandria, the Staff living ashore and we 
on our respective ships. 

I am wiring Generalissimo [Ghiang Kai-shek] to prepare to meet 
us in the general neighborhood of Cairo about November 25, 

Prime Minister to President 31 Oct. 43 

Everything will be. ready for Operation “Sextant”^ from 20th 

aad cL?'’'”'™® United States, 
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onward, and Colonel Warden will await Admiral Q and also 
Celestes'* at rendezvous. No difficulty about accommodation for 
Staffs. 

Eden told me tliat there was no question of being able to 
move Stalin from the Teheran proposal. I made therefore 
every effort to smooth the way. 

FHme Minister to General Imiy (Moscow) 1 Nov. 43 

Reason which prevents triple meeting at “Cairo Three” 
[Teheran] is said to be possible interruptions of flying over the 
mountains between Cairo and “Cairo Three,” thus putting Admiral 
Q [President Roosevelt] constitutionally out of touch for trans¬ 
mission of documents. Pray probe the weather facts on the spot, 
and also let me know whether there is a road from Teheran into 
Syria, and how long a motor-car would take to travel it with dis¬ 
patches, which coffid be brought on by air once south of the 
mountains. If I could convince Admiral Q that there would be no 
intetruptiou in the movement of dispatches, our original plan 
might again be valid. 

I now tried a last expedient, namely, that the President and 
I should meet at Oran in our respective battleships, and that 
the two Staffs should have a preliminary consultation of four 
days at Malta. This failed, but the President decided to start 
in his battleship. He now proposed that the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff should meet in Cairo before any contact was made with 
the Russians or the Chinese, whose presence in Cairo had been 
so strongly urged by him. But the first possible date for a 
meeting of the Combined Chiefs of Staff would be November 
22, The Americans were proposing that the Chinese delega¬ 
tion should arrive on that day, and their presence would in¬ 
evitably lead to their being drawn into our discussions. I fur¬ 
ther, learned indirectly that the President was simultaneously 
inviting Molotov to Cairo. I therefore sent the following mes¬ 
sages to the President: 

Prim Minister to President Roosevelt 11 Nov. 43 

There seems to have been a most unfortunate misunderstanding, 
I thought from your telegram that the British and American Staffs 
would have “many meetings” before being joined by the Russians 
or Chinese. But now I hear from Ambassador Clark Kerr that on 
November 9 the United States Ambassador at Moscow delivered 
a message from you to Stalin inviting Monsieur Molotov to go to 
Cairo on November 22 with a military representative, November 
22 is however the first day on which the Staffs can meet, I ask 

s "Your humble servant, yourself, and the Generalissimo respectively." 
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therefore that the date of the arrival of Molotov and his military 
representative shall be postponed till November 25 at the earliest. 

2. 1 am very glad to hear also from Ambassador Clark Kerr that 
you contemplate going on November 26 to Teheran. I rather wish 
you had been able to let me know direct. 

I ^hed the proceedings to take thi-ee stages: first, a broad 
Angto-Araerican agreement at Cairoj secondly, a Supreme 
Conference between the three heads of the Governments of 
the feee major Powers at Teheranj and, thirdly, on returning 
to Cairo, toe discussion of what was purely Anglo-American 
rasmess about toe war in the Indian theatre and toe Indian 
Ocean, whiA was certainly urgent. I did not want the short 
toe we had at our disposal to be absorbed in what were after 
aU comparatively minor matters, when the d^ision involving 
the course of the whole war demanded at least provisional 
setUement. It seemed also unsuitable that the Soviet should 
be formally brought into conference witiii the Chinese Gov¬ 
ernment when they had not declared war against Japan. 

“It is very^ difficult,” I wrote to Stalin on the llth, “to settle 
things by triangular correspondence, especiaDy when people 
are moving by sea and air, * Some of the difficulties, happily, 
cancelled each other out. 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 12 Nov. 43 

I have just heard that Uncle J. will come to Teheran., ..I 
^red him at once that I had arranged the constitutional matter 
here, and tbewfore that I could go to Teheran for a short mepHrig 
TOth him, and told him I was very happy. Even then I was in 
doubt as to whether he would go through with his fonner offer to 
Fui Teheran. His latest message has clinched the matter, and I 
think that now there is no question that you and I can meet him 
there between the 27th and the 30th. Thus endeth a very difficult 
Situation, and I think we can be happy. 

In regard to Cairo, I have held all ^ong, as I know you have, 
that it would be a terrible mistake if Uncle J. thought we had 
ganged up on him on military action, During the preliminary 
ineetings in Cairo, the Combined Staffs will, as you know, be in 
the planning stage. That is all. It will not hurt you or me if Mol¬ 
otov and a Russian military representative are in Cairo too. They 
wffi not feel that they are being given the “run around.” They 
v™ have no Staff and no planners. Let us take them in on the 
high spots. 

^ It is only five hours ago that I received Uncle J.'s telegram con- 
nnnmg Teheran. Undoubtedly Molotov and the military repre¬ 
sentative will return there with us between the 27th and the 30th, 
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and when and after we have completed our talk with Uncle J. 
tliey will return with us to Cairo, possibly adding other military 
staff to the one representative accompanying Molotov on die first 
trip, 

I think it essential that this schedule bo carried out, I can assure 
you there will be no difficulties, 

I am just oil'. Happy landing to us both. 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 12 Nov. 43 

I am very pleased that you have managed to arrange the consti¬ 
tutional matter and that our meeting i,s now definitely arranged. 
That is a great step foiward. 

2. The Chiefs of Staff are however very apprehensive about the 
arrangements which you have settled for military conversations, 
and I share their misgivings. I thought from your message that 
the British and American Staffs would have "many meetings" be¬ 
fore being joined by the Russians or Chine,so, I still regard this 
as absolutely essential in view of the serious questions wliieli 
have to be settled. There is no objection to you and me seeing 
Molotov before our meeting with U.j., but the presence of a Soviet 
military observer so early in the Conference may cause grave 
embarrassment. His Majesty’s Government cannot abandon their 
rights to full and frank discussions with you and your officers 
about tlie vital business of our intermingled armies. A Soviet ob¬ 
server cannot possibly be admitted to the intimate convensations 
wliich our own Chiefs of Staff must have, and his exclusion may 
easily cause offence. None of these objections would have applied 
to Ahe formal Triple Staff Conference which I suggested should 
taJee place m due course. 

M the end this danger was removed by the Pre,sident’s invi¬ 
tation to Chiang Kai-shek. Nothing would induce Stalin to 
compromise his relations with the Japanese by entering a foiir- 
Power conference with their three enemies. All question of 
Soviet representatives coming to Cairo was thus negatived 
This was in itself a great relief. It was obtained however at a 
serious inconvenience and a subsequent cost. 

Premier Stalk to Premier ChrcMl 12 Nov. 43 

: AlthoughI wrote to the President that Monsieur Molotov would 
come to Cairo on November 22, now I must .say however that for 
certain reasons of serious character Monsieur Molotov, to my re- 
will be able to come to Teheran at 
ffie end o November, and will arrive there together with me. 
Several imhtary men will also accompany-me. 

It stands to reason tliat a meeting of the heads of only three 
Government must take place at Teheran as it had been Agreed. 
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There should be absolutely excluded the partldpaHon of the rep¬ 
resentatives of any otlier Powers. 

I wish success to your meeting with the Chinese concerning the 
Far Eastern affairs. 

It was in tliis manner that our arrangements took final 
shape, and we stai'ted on our journeys. 


END OF BOOK ONE 







Voyage in the “Retumn”-A Stay at Malta-Khartoum an Im¬ 
possible Meeting-Place-We All Gather Around the Pyramids 
-1 Meet Madame Chiang Kai-shek-The President Arrives-My 
indictment of Our Military Conduct Since Salerno-Unreal 
jJjmm of Forces and Responsibilities in the Mediterranean- 
2 he Shadow of ”Overlord"-The First Plenary Meeting of the | 
Cairo Conference, November 25-Chiang Kai-shek's Request for i 
British Naval Support-Our Second Meeting, Novetnber 24-'^ 
Mr. Eden Joins Us after Conference with the Turks-The 
Question of the High Command-United States Proposal for 
One Supreme Commander Against Germany-Adverse Memo¬ 
randum by the British Chiefs of Sta§-I Support Them-Our 
Allies Remain Silent~A Family Party on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 25-Off for Teheran, November 27. 


O N HHE AFTERNOON of November 12,1 sailed in the Re¬ 
nown from Plymouth with my personal staff on a jour¬ 
ney which was to keep me from England for nearly three 
months. With me came Mr. Winant, the American Ambas¬ 
sador, Admiral Cimningham, First Sea Lord, and General 
Israay and otlier members of the Defence Office. I was feeling 
far from well, as a heavy cold and sore throat were reinforced 
by the consequences of inoculations against typhoid and 
malaria. I stayed in bed for several days. My Cabinet col¬ 
leagues had expressed the kindly wish that my daughter 
Sarah should come with me, and it gave me pleasure to defer 
to their request. She was serving in the Air Force, and became 
my aide-de-camp. We had an uneventful voyage across the 
Bay of Biscay, and I was able to go on deck as we passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar. While we stopped for a few hours at 
Algiers on the 15th, I had a long talk with General Georges 
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about the French situation in Africa. As darkness fell, we re-' 
sumed our course for Malta, which we reached on the 17th. 

Here I found Generals Eisenhower and Alexander, and 
other important personages. After the conclusion of tire Tu¬ 
nisian campaign, I had suggested to the King tliat General 
Alexander should receive the distinction of tire North Africa 
ribbon, with the niunerals 1 and 8 upon it, representing the 
two victorious British armies of the campaign. I felt that as 
Eisenhower had been the Supreme Commander this was also 
his by right, and I sought and obtained the King’s approval. 
I had the honour of investing these two Commanders vdth this 
unique decoration, They were both taken by sm'prise, and 
seemed higUy gratified when I pinned the ribbons on their 
coats. I arrived in Malta quite ill with a new cold and tem¬ 
perature, but I had sufficient strength to attend the dinner at 
the Governor’s war-time palace, the real one being unin¬ 
habitable from bombardment. 

Although I continued to conduct business without cessa¬ 
tion, I had to remain in bed all the time I was in Malta, ex¬ 
cept for a Staff conference and a final tour of the frightfully 
battered dockyard, where the whole of the people and work¬ 
men gathered with great enthusiasm. At midnight on Novem¬ 
ber 19, we sailed again on our voyage to Alexandria. 

/ J A telegram had reached me from the President saying that 
'^1 his security advisers thought that Cairo was too dangerous for 
the Conference. They feared a German air attack from Greece 
or Rhodes, and suggested Khartoum instead. Roosevelt 'of 
course had nothing to do with this himself, as he was entirely 
indifferent to his personal safety, Khartoum would have been 
quite unequal to handling the great staffs we were bringing, 
amounting altogether to nearly five hundred. I therefore 
asked Ismay to examine the resources of Malta, He reported 
that owing to air damage the accommodation was not only in¬ 
adequate for our considerable gathering, but also extremely 
primitive. I,therefore decided that we had better stick to 
Cairo, where all arrangements had been perfected. The eight 
squadrons of British aircraft based on Alexandria would cer¬ 
tainly intercept and destmy any German attack. The enclave 
near the Pyramids which we were to occupy was to be guarded 
by more than a brigade of iiifantry, and 4ere were upwards 
of five hundred anti-aircraft guns hard by. Accordingly I 
wirelessed the foioa, which was bringing the President across 
the ocean: 


Prime Minister to President Roosemlt 21 Nov. 43 

See St. John, chapter xiv, verses 1 to 4. 

On reading this through more car-efully after it had gone I 
was a little concerned lest, apart from a shadow of unintended 
profanity, it should be thought I was taking too much upon 
myself and thus giving offence. However, the President 
brushed all objections aside and our plans continued un¬ 
changed. In the event no German airplanes ever came witliin 
several hundred miles of the Pyramids. 

The Renown reached Alexandria on , die morning of No¬ 
vember 21, and I flew at once to the desert landing-ground 
near the Pyramids. Here Mr. Casey had placed at my dis¬ 
posal the agreeable villa he was using. We lay in a broad 
expanse of Kasserine woods thickly dotted with the luxurious 
abodes and gardens of the cosmopolitan Cairo magnates. Gen¬ 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek and Madame had already been en¬ 
sconced half a mile away. The President was to occupy the 
spacious villa of the American Ambassador Kirk, about three 
miles down the road to Cairo. I went to the desert airfield to 
welcome him when he arrived in the "Sacred Cow” from Oran 
the next afternoon, and we drove to his villa together. 

The Staffs congregated rapidly. The headquarters of the 
Conference and tlie venue of all the British and American 
Chiefs of Staff was at the Mena House Hotel, opposite the 
Pyramids, and I was but half a mile away. The whole place 
bristled with troops and anti-aircraft guns, and the strictest 
cordons guarded all approaches. Everyone set to work at 
once at the various levels upon the immense mass of business 
wliicb had to be decided or adjusted. 

'What we had apprehended from Chiang Kai-shek’s pres¬ 
ence now in fact occurred. The talks of the British and Amer¬ 
ican Staffs were sadly distracted by the Chinese story, which 
was lengthy, complicated, and minor. Moreover, as will be 
seen, the President, who took an exaggerated view of the 
Indian-Chinese sphere, was soon closeted in long conferences 
with the Generalissimo, All hope of persuading Chiang and 
his wife to go and see the Pyramids and enjoy themselves till 
we returned from Teheran fell to the ground, with the result 
that Chinese business occupied first instead of last place at 
Cairo. The President, in spite of my arguments, gave the 
Chinese the promise of a considerable amphibious operation 
across tlie Bay of Bengal within the next few months. This 
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would have cramped "Overlord” for landing- and tank¬ 
landing-craft, which had now become the bottleneck, far 
more Aan any of my Turkey and Aegean projects. It would 
also have hampered grievously the immense operations we 
were carrying out in Italy. On November 29,1 wrote to the 
Chiefs of Staff: “The Prime Minister wishes to put on record 
tlie fact that he specifically refused the Generalissimo's re¬ 
quest that we should undertake an amphibious operation 
simultaneously with the land operations in Burma.” It was not 
until we retm-ned from Teheran to Cairo that I at length 
prevailed upon the President to retract his promise. Even so, 
many complications arose. Of this more anon. 

I of course took occasion to visit the Generalissimo at his 
villa, where he and his wife were suitably installed. This was 
the first time I had met Chiang Kai-shek. I was impressed by 
his calm, reserved, and efficient personality. At this moment 
he stood at the height of his power and fame, To American 
eyes he was one of the dominant forces in the world. He was 
the champion of "the New Asia.” He was certainly a stead¬ 
fast defender of China against Japanese invasion. He was a 
strong anti-Communist. The accepted belief in American cir¬ 
cles was tliat he would be the head of the great Fourth Power 
in the world after the victory had been won. All these views 
and values have since been cast aside by many of those who 
held them. I, who did not in those days share the excessive 
estimates of Chiang Kai-shek’s power or of the future help¬ 
fulness of China, may record the fact that the Generalissimo 
is still serving the same causes which at this time had gained 
such wide renown. He has however since been beaten by 
the^Communists in his own country, which is a very bad thin g 

I had a v^ pleasant conversation with Madame Chiang 
Kai-snek, and found her a most remarkable and charming 
personality I told her how much I had regretted that we 
could not aid an occasion for a meeting at the time when we 
had both been m America together, and we agreed that no 
undue fomahties should stand in the way of our talks in the 
futuru The President had us all photographed together at 
one of_oiu meetings in his villa, and although both the Gen¬ 
eralissimo and his wife are now regarded as wicked and cor¬ 
rupt reaction's by many of their fonner admirers. I am 
glad to keep this as a souvenir. 
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During the outward voyage I had prepared what was in 
effect an indictment of our mismanagement of operations in 
the Mediterranean during the two montlis which had passed 
since our victory at Salerno, I gave this to the Chiefs of Staff, 
and they, while agreeing in principle, made a number of 
comments in detail upon it. The final version read as follows: 

For a year from Alamein and the landings in Northwest Africa 
the British and Americans have had virtually unbroken success in 
every theatre, and there is no doubt that our methods of war 
direction, through the Combined Chiefs of Staff working under the 
heads of the two Governments, have enabled our commanders in 
tlie field to gain resounding victories and achieve solid results. In 
all the history of alliances diere never has been such harmony and 
mutual comprehension, not only in the high dkection of Ae war, 
but among die commanders and troops in the field. Our combined 
operations from the beginning of the Battle of Alamein to the 
end of the Battle of Naples and the deployment of the Army in 
Italy may weU be regarded as an extremely well-managed and 
prosperous affair. 

2, However, since then there has been a change. We have been 
overtaken and in a seuse outrun by our own successes, Certain 
divergences of view, of emphasis rather than principle, have 
opened between the British and American Staffs. We must not 
allow ourselves to be prevented by victories already gained from 
subjecting ourselves severally and jointly to searching self-examina¬ 
tion with a view to improving our methods and giving an increas¬ 
ingly high standard of service. 

3. Since die successful landing and deployment of the Army in 
Italy in September, the war in the Mediterranean has taken an 
unsatisfactory course. Both the build-up and advance of die Army 
in Italy, making allowance for bad weather, must be considered 
extremely slow. There is not a sufficient preponderance over die 
enemy in the front line. Many of the divisions have been continu¬ 
ously in action since the landing without any spell of relief. At 
the same time, two of the best British divisions, the 50di and 51st, 
which stood in Sicily close to the hattiefield, were first stripped of 
their equipment and have since been withdrawn to die United 
Kingdom. It has not been found possible to assist the forward 
movement of the Army to the extent that might have been hoped 
by making amphibious scoops along either coast. Some of the 
vitally needed landing-craft have been sent home, losing heavily 
from the weather on the way. A large number of others have been 
withdrawn and assembled in preparation for their homeward 
journey. These orders have now been arrested till December 15, 
but this is a useless date for Mediterranean purposes. The land¬ 
ing-craft have done nothing in October and November except 
assist in bringing vehicles ashore. At the same time die build-up 
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of the Strategic Air Force in Italy has hampered the reinforcement 
of the fighting front. Thus the whole campaign on land has flagged. 
There is no prospect of Rome being taken in 1943. . . . 

5. Side by side with this we have failed to give any real 
measure of support to the partisans and partots in Yugoslavia and 
Albania, These guerrilla forces are containing as many [German] 
divisions as are the British and American armies put together. 
Hitherto tliey have been nourished only by droppings from the 
air. It is now more than two months since we have had air and 
naval superiority in the mouth of the Adriatic, yet no ships with 
supplies have entered the ports taken by the partisans. On the 
contrary, the Germans are systematically driving them Rom these 
ports and acquiring mastery of the whole Dalmatian coast. It w«is 
not possible to prevent the Germans obtaining Corfu and Argos- 
toli, and they actually hold these islands at the moment. Tims the 
Germans have weathered the difficulties caused by the Italian col¬ 
lapse and desertion, and with great severity are mopping up many 
of the patriot forces and cutting them off from the sea. 

6. How has it happened? M imaginary line has been drawn 
down the Mediterranean which relieves General Eisenhower's 
armies of aU responsibility for the Dalmatian coast and the Bal¬ 
kans, These are assigned to General Wilson of the Middle East 
Command, but he does not possess the necessary forces. One Com¬ 
mand has the forces but not the responsibilities, the other the 
responsibilities but not tbe forces. This can hardly be considered 


an ideal arrangement, 

7. Most unfortunate of all has been the Dodecanese and the 
Aegean. Immeffiately after the fall of Italy a number of islands 
hqld by the Italians were occupied by us with Italian consent. Of 
these ffie two most important were Cos and Leros. We did not 
succeed in getting Rhodes, which is of course the master key to 
the Aegean. Hitler was not slow to recognise the naval and politi¬ 
cal importance of the fortress of Leros, which had fallen so 
cheaply into our hands, and with great stubbornness and tenacity 
be personally set himself to restore the situation in the Aegean. A 
very large proportion of the German air forces which would have 
been available to fight in Italy was moved into the Aegean 
theatre, and sea transport was improvised.^ It was evident early 
in October that attacks on Leros and Cos were imminent, and on 
October 4, Cos, where we had only one battalion, was retaken by 
the Germans, In spite of unexpectedly prolonged defence, Leros 
fell on November 16, the British losses in the whole business being 
about 5,000 and the enemy scoring his first success .since Alamein. 
All this of course is outside the parish of tlie High North Aifrican 
Command, , ,, 

9. The Germans are now complete masters of the Eastern 

1 Germim records show that during this period their Aegean air forces were 
taoreased by nearly three hundred aheraft, while those in Italy were reduced 
by about two himoted. 
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Aegean, ^though already outmatched in the air in Italy, they 
have not hesitated to reduce their air-power there; and have trans- 
farred to the Aegean forces sufficient to dominate this theatre. 
Altliough the United States and British air forces In the Mediter¬ 
ranean have a first-line strength of over four fliousand~.l.e., prac¬ 
tically equal to the whole of fiie German Air Force-the Germans 
have been able to reproduce In the Aegean tlieatre all the old 
teohijque of Hie days of ow air nakedness, and with their Stuka 
dive-bombers have broken down the resistance of our best troops 
and sunk or damaged our ships. ... 

11, There are two causes for tliese misfortunes. The first has 
been mentioned--the artificial line of division between East and 
West m die Mediterranean, absolving the Western Commanders, 
who have the force^ of all responsibility for tlie vital interests at 
stake m the East. The second cause of course is the shadow of 
Overlord. TRe decisions at Quebec were taken before the conse- 
quences of the coUapse of Ita y were apparent and before the sur- 
render of the Italian Fleet and the successful invasion of die main- 
land of Europe, Nevertheless, they have been maintained until 
a fortnight ago with mflexible rigidity. It has not been found 
possil J to meet together earlier. We are now faced with die pros- 
pet that a fixed target date for "Overlord” will continue to 

M®^‘erranean campaign, that our affairs 

hrmly in German hands. AU this is to be accepted for the sake of 
an operadon fixed for May upon hypotheses that in aU probabUity 
will not be realwed at that date, and certainly not if the Mediter¬ 
ranean pressure is relaxed. 

we overlook toe discouraging and enfeebling effect 
upon the whole of the operations la the MecUterranean of ffio fact 
Hiat it is now common howledge In the armies that the dieatre 
i. K '71°® M necessary for the sake of an operation 
f ^ i landlng-crit being 

wffhdrawn from the very battlefield and of units being put mdet 
orders for home is in Itself injurious. The intense desire to con- 
centmte upoii tlie enemy which carried us from Alamein and 
sustained us ra Tunisia has been impaired. Yet in the Mediter¬ 
ranean alone are we in contact with die enemy and able to bring 
superior numbem to boar upon him now. It is certainly an odd 
way of helping the Rus.sians, to slow down the fight in the only 
dieatre where anything can be done for some months. 

» # # 

The first plenary meeting of the Cairo Conference (which 
was given the code name "Sextant”) was held at the JPresi- 
dents wlla on Tuesday, November 23. Its purpose was to 
outhne formally to Chiang Kai-shek and the ChLe defc 
ton the proposed operations In Soulheast Asia, as drawn up 







by the Combined Chiefs of Staff at Quebec. Admiral Mount- 
batten, with his officers, had flown from India, and he first 
gave a description of the military plans he had been given 
and was executing for 1944 in that theatre. To this I added 
She general naval picture. Owing to the surrender of the Ital¬ 
ian Fleet and other naval events of a favourable character a 
British fleet would be established soon in the Indian Ocean. 
There would be ultimately no fewer than five moderm'sed 
capital ships, four heavy armoured cruisers, and up to twelve 
au^ary carriers. Chiang Kai-shek intervened to say that he 
thought that the success of operations in Burma depended 
not only on the steength of our naval forces in the Indian 
Ocean, but on the simultaneous coordination of naval action 
with land operations. I pointed out that there was no neces¬ 
sary connection between the land campaign and fleet action 
in the Bay of Bengal. Our main fleet base would be able to 
exercise its Influence in sea-power from areas two thousand 
to thi-ee thousand miles away from the scene where the 
armies were operating. There was therefore no comparison 
between these operations and those carried out in Sicily, 
where the Fleet had been able to work in close support of 
the Army. 

This meeting was brief, and it was agreed that Chiang Kai- 
shek should discuss further details with the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff. 


» « » 

On the following day, a second meeting of our Combined 
Chiefs of Staff was held by the President, without the pres¬ 
ence of the Chinese delegation, to discuss operations in Eu¬ 
rope and the Mediterranean. We sought to survey the rela- : 
tions of the two theafres and to exchange our views before ■ 
going on to Teheran. The President opened upon tire effect : 
on “Overlord” of any possible action we could take in the 
meantime in the Mediterranean, including the problem of . 
Turkey's entry into the war. 

When I spoke, I said “Overlord” remained top of the bill, 
but this operation should not be such a tyrant as to rule out ■; 
every other activity in the Mediterranean; for example, a little ; 
flexibility in the employment of landing-craft ought to ho ' 
conceded. General Alexander had asked that the date of tlieir 
leaving for “Overlord” should be deferred from mid-Decem- : 
ber to mid-January. Eighty additional L.S.T.s had been or- ■ 
dered to be built in Britain and Canada. We should try to do 


even Iwitter than this. The points which were at i.ssuo between 
the American and British iSlull’s would probably be found to 
iiifcct no moiv than a tenth of our eonimon resources, apart 
from the Patafic!. Surely .soine degree of elasticity could be 
arranged. Ncverthekj.s.s, I wished to remove any Idea that we 
had weakemai, cooled, ur were trying to get out of "Over- 
lord.” We were in it np ttr tlu; hilt. I'o sum up, I said that the 
progranane i advocated was to try to take Rome in January 
and Rhodes in Felirnury; to renew supplie.s to the Yugo.slavs, 
settle the Command arrangements, and to open the Aegean, 
subject to the mifeoim! of an approach to TurLy; all prepara¬ 
tions for “Overlord'' to go aliead full steam within die frame¬ 
work of the foregoing policy for the Mediterranean. 

This is a faithful record of my position on the eve of 
Teheran, 


« » » 


Mr. Eden had now jointrl us frum England, whither he 
had llowii alter his disimssions in Mo.st'ow, His arrival was a 
great lieip to me, On (lie way back from the Moscow Con¬ 
ference, he and Oeiicrid Ismuy had met (he Turkish Foreign 
Mini.ster and o(lit?r Tinku at (adro. At tlieso talks Mr, Eden 
pointed out that we had urgent ucial of air hu,ses in the south¬ 
west of Aiiuloliu. (h‘ explained that our military situation at 
Loros and Haima; was prcisarimts, owing to German air su- 
pmiorily. Both places had siiiee heen lost, Mr. Eden also 
dwelt on the advantages that woidd lie derived from Turkey’.s 
entry into tlio war. In the linst place, it wouhl oblige the Bul¬ 
garians to eoncentnite tht*ir forces on the frontier, and thus 
would <;omptil tluj Cermuus to rejilaec Bulgarian troops in 
Greece and Yugoslavia to the extent of somo ten divisions. 
Secondly, it would he possihle to attack the one target whicli 
might he decisive-i'loesti. Tliirdly, Turkish cliromo would lie 
cut olf from Germaiiv. Eioally, there wa.s the moral advantage. 
Turkey’s entry into thti war miglit well hastfii tlie process of 
disiotegmlion in Germany and among lau' satellites, By all 
this argument ifie IrirkEh delegatinu vverfi luunoved. 'Fhey 
.said, in eileeit, that' tin* granting of busiss in Anatolia would 
amount to inteiveution in tlie war, autl that if tiiey inter¬ 
vened in the wjir tliere was notliiiig to prevent a German ro 
taliation on (ionstimtinoplc, Angora, and .Smyrna. They refused 
to he comforted by tla? asstirimcrts that we would give tlMun 
.sufficient fightms to deal with any air attack tbut tlie Germans 
could launch and tfmt lh« Gcomm.s were so stretched every* 
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where that they had no divisions available to attack Turkey. 
The only result of tlie discussions was that die Turkish delega¬ 
tion promised to report to their Government. Considering 
what had been happening under their eyes in the Aegean, 
die Tui'ks can hai-cUy be blamed for dieir caution. 

As I had heard no more about die plans for the Combined 
Command of "Overlord” and the Mediten-anean, I assumed 
that the British view had been accepted. But on November 
25, during our stay in Cairo, the proposal for one over-all 
Supreme Command was presented to us by the American 
Chiefs of Staff in a formal memorandum. From this it was 
apparent that the President and the American High Com¬ 
mand felt strongly that a Supreme Commander should be ap¬ 
pointed to command all the United Nations operations against 
Germany, both from die Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 
They still wished to see a commander for Northwe.st Euro¬ 
pean operations, a commander of die Allied forces in the 
Mediterranean, and above both a supreme figure who would 
not only plan and conduct the war in both theatres, hut move 
the forces from one to the other as ho might think best. It 
must be remembered that we not only had at that time, and 
were bound to have for many mondis to come, a very large 
superiority in aU the forces. Army, Navy, and Air, but also 
that with Alexander’s and Montgomery’s victories in Tunis 
and the Desert our reputation stood high. The American 
memorandum immediately encountered strong opposition 
from the British Chiefs of Staff. Both tiiey mid I recorded 
our views in writing. The rejoinder of the British Chiefs of 
Staff was as follows! 


COMMAND OF BRITISH AND UNITED STATUS FORCES 
OPERATING AGAINST GERMANY 

Memoiundum by the British Cuiees of Staw 

25 Nov. 43 

The Bntish Chiefs of Staff^have given careful consideration to 
tte proposal put forward by the United States Chiefs of Staff tliat 
designated at once to command all 
United Nations operations against Germany from the Meditcr- 

Sv This proposal has immense political 

implications, and is clearly a matter for the rao.st earnest mnsid- 
eration of the United States and British Governments. Nevertheless 
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the British Chiefs of Staff must say at once that, from the mililaiy 
pomt ot view, they profoundly disagiee with the proposal, Theii' 
reasons are set out in the paragraphs that follow. 

Total war Is not an affair of military forces alone, using die 
word militoy in the widest sense of die term. There are poHt- 
leal, economic, industrial, and domestic implications in almost 
every big war poblem. Thus it seems clear diat die Supreme 
Commander for the war against Germany will have to consult bodi 
United States and the British Governments on almost every 
important queshon. In fact, it boils down to this, that he wiU only 
be able to make a decision without reference to high authority on 
comparatively minor and strictly military questions, such as the 
transfer of one or two divisions, or a few squadrons of aircraft, 
or a few scores of landing-craft, from one of his many fronts to 
another. He will thus bo an extra and unnecessary link in the 
chain of command. 

^ There Is no real analogy between the position of Marshal Foch 
m the la.st war and die position now contemplated for the Supreme 
Commancier against Germany. Marjihal Foch was responsible only 
for the Western Front and die Italian Front. His authority did 
not extend to the Salonika Front, the Palestine Front, or the Meso- 
potamia Front. Under the arrangements now contemplated the 
Supremo Commander will have not only “Overlord” and the 
Italum FVont under his authority, but also die Balkan Front and 
Uio Turkish Front (if this Is opened)/Ihere must be some limit 
to toe responsibilities which Allied Goveraraents can delegate to 
a single soldier, and the sphere now proposed seems to exceed 
these limits considerably. 

_'The United States Chiefs of Staff propo.se that the decisions of 
me Supreme Commander should be “subject to reversal by the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff.” If the main object of this new arrange¬ 
ment is to ensure rapid decisions, it loob as though the above 
proviso will lead to deplorable consequences, Instances will occur 
m which the Supreme Commander has issued orders and toe troops 
have marched in acordance with these orders, only to be followed 
by a reversal of die order by the Combined Chiefs of Staff and 
conseqiient confusion. Again, it may happen that the British Chiefs 
ot Staff agree with a decision taken by this Supreme Commander, 
while die United States Chiefs of Staff totally disagree with it. 
mat happens then? Or, again, the Combined Chiefs of Staff may 
wholeheartedly support, on military grounds, a decision taken by 
the Supremo Commander, only to find that one or other of die 
Govemmeiits concerned Is not prepared to ratify it. Then what 
happens? 

If the Supreme Commander Is going to exorcise real control, he 
will need to assemble the whole paraphernalia of Intelligence, 
Plimtung, and Administration on an unprecedented scale. This 
staff will merely bo a great pad between die theatre commanders 
and die Combined Cliiefs of Staff. . .. 
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If the well-tried machinery that has led us safely through tlie 
last two years has failed in the smaller problems, it would be 
better to examine that machinery and see how it could be speeded 
up and adjusted, rather than to embark upon an entirely novel ex¬ 
periment, which merely makes a cumbrous and unnecessary link 
in the chain of command, and which will surely lead to disillu¬ 
sionment and disappointment. 

0 e « 

I warmly approved of the Chiefs of Staff paper, and de¬ 
veloped the argument still further in a note which I wrote 
the same day. 


SUPREME COMMANDER OF ALL OPERATIONS 
AGAINST GERMANY 

Note BY the Pnaffl Minister and Minister of Defence 

25 Nov, 43 

The difficulties and shortcomings in our conduct of the war 
since the Battle of Salerno have arisen from divergences of view 
between our two Staffs and Governments. It Is not seen how these 
divergences would be removed by the appointment of a Supreme 
Commander working under the Combined Chiefs of the Staff and 
liable to have his decisions reversed by them. The divergences, 
which are political as much as military, would still have to be ad¬ 
justed by the present methods of consultation between the Com¬ 
bined Staffs and the heads of the two Governments, llius the 
Supreme Commander, after being acclaimed as the World-War- 
winner, would in practice find his functions restricted to the nar¬ 
row ground between the main decisions of policy and strategy, 
which can only be dealt with by tlie present methods, and the 
spheres of the two chief regional commanders. 

2. This would certainly not be sufficient to justify arousing all 
the expectations and setting up all the apparatus inseparable from 
the announcement of a “Supreme Commander for the defeat of 
Germany,” 

3. On the other hand, if the power of decision is in fact ac¬ 
corded to die Supreme Commander, the work of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff would be virtually superseded, and very great 
stresses would immediately arise between the Governments and 
die Supreme Commander, Without going into personalities, it is 
greatly to be doubted whether any single officer exists who would 
be capable of giving decisions over die vast range of problems 
now dealt with by the heads of Governments assisted! by the Com¬ 
bined Chiefs of Staff. 

4. The principle which should be followed as far as possible 
between allies of equal status is that the command in any theatre 
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shoJd go to the ally who has the largest forces deployed or about 
to be deployed there. On this it would be natural that the com- 
mand in Je Mediterranean should be British and that L com¬ 
mand of Overlord should be American 

a Supreme Com- 
o f against Germany in May 

[1944] decidedly larger forces dian the United States. It would 
Aerefore appear that Ae Supreme Command should go to a 
Bnbsh officer. I should be very reluctant, as head of His Majesty’s 
Goye^ent, to place such an Invidious responsibflity upon a 
British officer. If, on the other hand, disregarding the preponder- 
ance of forces mvolved Ae Supreme Command were ^vea to a 
Urn ed States officer and he pronounced in favour of coientratiag 
on ^er ord inespecbye of the injury done to our affairs in 
the Meffitemanean, His Majesty s Government could not possibly 
agree. The Supreme Commander, British or American, would 
dierefore be p aced in an impossible position. Having assumed 
before the whole world the responsibility of pronouncing and be- 
mg overruled by one Government or the other, he would have 

11” about a most serious | 

cms in the hrmmous and happy relations hitherto maintained 1 
between our two Governments. - 

6. It is not seen why the present arrangement should not con¬ 
tinue, subject to any minor improvements that can be suggested. 
Under this anungen^nt an American commander would conduct 
tlie i^ense Cross-Channel Operation and a British commander 
would conduct the war in the Mediterranean, their action being 
concerted and forces assigned by the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
working under the heads of the two Governments. . . . More fre¬ 
quent meetings of the Combined Chiefs of Staff should also be 
ranged, and possibly monthly visits of one week’s duration by 
tlie chairman of each Chiefs of Staff Committee alternately to 
London and Washington. 

This paper I handed to the President before we left for 
Teheran, andi waAnot aware during the Conference at 
Teheran what his ansiyer would be. I understood from private 
sources that the American Chiefs of St^ realised fully the 
clash of authority that might arise between our Combined 
Staff orgamsation and the new Supreme General, and that 
after weighing our arguments they were by no means wedded ’ 
to tte plan. Neither the President nor any of his immediate ' 
circle referred to the matter in any way on the occasions, for¬ 
mal and Informal but always friendly, when we came into 
contact.! therefore rested under the impression that General 
Marshal] would command “Overlord," that General Eisen- 
hower would succeed him in Washington, and that it would 
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fall to me, representing His Majesty’s Govennnent, to dioose 
the Mediterranean commander, who at that time I had no 
doubt would be Alexander, already waging the war in Italy. 
Hero the issue rested till we returned to Cairo. 

9 fl 0 


Thanksgiving Day, die fourth Thursday in Noveinher, is a 
feature in Americim life. Eveiy soldier in the American annies 
is supposed to eat turkey on that day, and most of them did 
in 1943. Ample supplies of turkeys for all the Unittal States 
Stalls at Cairo had been brought out in the President's ship. 
Mr. Roosevelt invited me to join him at dinner in his villa. 
“Let us make it a family affair," he said. So Sarah was asked 
loo, and also “Tommy” (Commander Tliompson), to whom 
he had taken a great liking. The Presidents gij(:.sts inehulod 
his personal chcle, his son Elliott, his .son-in-law Mr. Bootti- 
ger, and Harry Hopkins and his son Robert, We hat! a pleas¬ 
ant and peaceful feast. Two enonnous turkeys wore brought 
in with all ceremony. The President, propped up higli in his 
chair, carved for all with masterly, indefatigable .skill As we 


were above twenty, this took a long time, and those who were 
j helped first had flni.shed before the President had cut any- 
f tiling for himself. As I watched the huge platefuls he dis- 
' tributed to the company I feared that ho might lie left with 
nothing at all. But he had calculated to a nicety, and 1 was 
relieved, when at last the two skeletons were reinovual, to 
see him set about hi.s own share. Harry, who had noted my 
anxiety, said, “We have ample reserves.” Speeches were 
made of warm and intimate friendship, For a couple of lioiirs 
we cast care aside. I had never seen the President more gay. 
After die meal was over we returned to the big room in 
which we had held so many conference.s, Dance music- 
from gramophone records-began to play, Sarah was the only 
woman present, and she had her work cut out, .so I danced 
with "Pa” Watson (Roosevelt’s trusted old friend and aide), 
to the delight of his chief, who watched us from tlte .sofa. 
This jolly evening and tlie spectacle of the P«!sidcnt (jarving 
up the turkeys stand out in my mind among die most agree¬ 
able featoes of the halt at Cairo. 


At last all the puzdes had been solved. The dillieultfes of 
the American Constitution, Roosevelt’s health, and .Stalin's 
obduracy, die complications of a journey to Basra und the 
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Trans-Pensian Railway, were all swept away by the inexorable 
1 eed of a triple meetmg, and the failure of eveiy other alter¬ 
native but a flight to leheran. So we sailed off into the air 
tSh?W “ Novembei- 27, in perfect 

rising aiiived safely 

by uiuereiit loutcs at different times.^ 

which Wiis ftt mlr^hiifi cauin«^me°ranciBm'*T^^''® jnsert a domesHc matter 
Mnskys will be fomul ia Apiumdix a'To 



m 
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Smrlti/ Ammiiemmts Wise and thiwlsa-lUmpItuhithm of My 
Vieu)s-The First I’huiry Mevtlnf.;, Flowmim ‘dH'^Fmitknt 
Roasmdt Opm-StdiiFs Amnint of tlw Fiphilni', on the Sotiioj 
Fnmt-He lhp,es tlw Allied CrosH-Chumui Attack in Vrefimm 
to Any Immkm of Gmuinn from Udn-d ^tnta tlw British Vicio 
-r/iC’ Position of Twkey-Tlw Criicinl Point: Thirty-Fir,n DivF 
Siam for “Ovarlimr-Sialin Ftwours tlw Immslon of Soullwrn 
France as the Secondary Oh/edioe-I Insist upon the Capture 
of Rome-More About Turkey, 


I COULD NOT ADMiBE ik aiTUMgcn'icnfs wliicii luul |.)t;ien 
mudo for my reception after landing in 'rt.'lmiau. The 
British Minister met me in his car, and we drove from the 
airfield to our Legation. As we approuehcd the city, the road 
was lined with Persian cavuhymcn every fifty yards, for at 
least three miles. It was clearly sfiown to any evil people that 
somebody of consequence was coming, and whitdi wity. The 
men on horseback adverti.sed the route, lint could provide no 
protection at all. A police car driving a luimhud yard.s in 
advance gave warning of our approadi. The pace was slow. 
Presently largo crowds stood in the spaces brdwtam the Per¬ 
sian cavalry, and as far a.s I could .see thcro were few, if any, 
foot police. Towards the centre of Teheran these miwd.s were 
four or five deep. The people were friendly but iioncornmiltal. 
They pressed to within a few feet of the car. There wa.s no 
kind of defence at all against two or three determined men 
with pistols or a bomh. As we reached the turning which led 
to the Legation there was a traffic block, and we reinain(.>d for 
three or four minutes stationary amid the crowded throng of 
gaping Persians. If it had been planned out beforehand to 
rim the greatest ri.sfe, and have neither tlie .security of quiet 
surprise arrival nor an effective escort, the problem could not 
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have been .wived more perfectly. However, nothing hap¬ 
pened. I grinned at the* crowd, and on the whole diey 
grinned at mo. In due cour,so we arrived at the British Lega¬ 
tion, which lay within a strong cordon of British-Indian 

tj-oops. 

The American Sotanily were more clever about tlie Presi¬ 
dent. An elaborate escort of armoured cans .surrmracled the 
Pre-sidcntial vehicle on it,s' route. Actually he alighted at an 
unknown landing point, and went quite unguarded to tlie 
American Legation through utterly unprcdicitable streets and 
byways, 

The British Legation and its garden,s lay almo.st adjoining 
the Soviet Eml)afi.sy, and as the Anglo-Indian brigade en¬ 
trusted with our .safety wa,s in direct contact with the still 
larger Ru.ssian force that ondrcled their own domain, both 
soon joined and we became an isolated area with all the pre¬ 
cautions of war. The Amcri(>an Legation, which was guarded 
by United States force-s, wa.s more than half a mile away, and 
tliis meant that citlicr the President or else Stalin and I would 
have to tnwer.so tins nanmv street,s of Teheran two or three 
times a day, l,»uck and fortli, during tlie Conference. Mean¬ 
while, Molotov, who liad been in Teheran twenty-four houns 
before our arrival, produced a story that the Soviet Secret 
Intelligence had uneartlied a plot to kill one or more of the 
"Big Three,’* as we were regarded, and the idea of one or 
other of ms contimially going to and fro through the streets 
filled liim witlMlcep alarm. "If anything like that were to 
happen, ^he .said, “it could produce a most unfortunate im¬ 
pression." This could not bo denied. I .strongly supported 
Molotov in lij.s aptieals to the President to move forthwitli 
inside the Soviet Emliiissy, which wa.s three or four times as 
big as die otheis, and stood in exten.sive grounds, now ringed 
by Soviet troo{).s and police. Wo prevailed upon Mr. Roose¬ 
velt to take this gotid mlvlce, ami next afternoon he moved 
with his whole .staff, including the excellent Idlipino cook.s 
from Iris yacht, into the Hmssian domain, where ample and 
comfortable quarters were provided for him. Thus we were 
all wlthhi a circle, and could disemss the problems of tho 
World War without any chance of annoyance. I vyas made 
veiy comfortable in the British lajgatiori, and had only to 
wdk a couple of lumdred yard.s to reach the Soviet palace, ■ 
which might be said to be for the time being tlie centre of 
the world. I csjntiimcd to be far from well, and my cold and 
sore throat were so vielous tliat for a time I could hardly 
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speak. However, loixl Moran with .sprayfi and c;oti.sek‘S.s care 
enabled me to .say what I hud to say- whidi was u lot. 

e 9 0 

There have been many misleading aecmmts of the lino I 
took, with the full agreement of the lhiti.sh Cliiefe of Staff, at 
diis Conference. It has become a legend in America that I 
strove to prevent the cross-Clumnd eutcrpiiso eidled “Over¬ 
lord,” and that I tried vainly to lure the Allie.s into .some mass 
invasion of the Balkans, or a large-.sealc campaign in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, which would effectively kill it. Much 
of this nonsense has already in previous chapters been ex¬ 
posed and refuted, but it may be wrnth while to sot forth 
what it was I actually sought, and wlrat, in a very large 
measure, I got. 

“Overlord,” now planned in great detail, .should be launched 
in May or June, or at the late,st in the opening day.s of July 
1944. The troops and all the .sliip.s to carry them .still had first 
priority. Secondly, the great Anglo-American army in action 
in Italy must bo nourished to achieve tlie capture of Home 
and advance to secure the airfields north of tlie capital, from 
which the air attack on Soutliem Gejrmany betjanu} pos.sible. 

' After these were gained, there .should be no advance in Italy 
beyond the Pisa-Himinl lincH.e., wo should not extend our 
front into the broader part of the Italian p<;nin.sula. These 
operations, if resisted by the enemy, would attract and hold 
very kge German forces, would give tho Italians the chance . 
to "work their passage," and keep tlie llamo of war burning 
continually upon tlie hostile front. 

I was not opposed at tliis time to a landing in the south of 
France, along the Riviera, with Marseilhjs and Toulon ns oli- 
jectives, and tliereal'ter an Anglo-American advance north¬ 
ward up the Rhone Valley in aid of the main inva.siou across 
the Channel. Alternatively, I preferred a riglit-handcd move¬ 
ment from the north of Italy, using the Istrian peninsula and 
the Ljubljana Gap, towards Vienna. I wu,s didightcd when the 
^President suggested this, and tried, as will be .seen, to engage 
.^,him in it If the Gentians resisted, we .should attract many of 
their divisions from tlie Russian or Channel fronts. If we 
were not resisted, we should liberate at little cost enormous 
and invaluable regions. I was sure we should be resi,sted, and 
thus help “Overlord” in a decisive manner. 

My third request was that the Ea.stem Mediterranean, 
with aU the prizes that it afforded, should not be neglected, 
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provided no .strength whioli could be applied across tho Clian- 
nel should be alisorlmd. In all this I adliered to tlie propor¬ 
tions which I hud mentioned to General Ei.senhower two 
months earlier-namely, sis*tentiis of our realisable .strength 
across tJio Cliannel, three-lentlis in Italy, and one-tenth in 
tho Eastern Mediterranean, From tliis I never varied-not an 
inch in a year. 

Wo were all agreed, British, Russians, and Americans, upon 
the first two, involving iiine-tenths of our available strength 
All I had to plead was tlie eJfective use of one-tenth of our 
strength in tlie Eastern Mediterranean. Simpletons will argue 
"Would it not have liceii much better to centre all upon the 
decisive operation and dismiss all otlier opportunities as 
wasteful diversions?" But thi.s ignores tlie governing facts 
All the availalde shipping hi the Western Hemisphere was 
already committed, to the last ton, to tho preparation of 
"Overlord" and the maintenance of our front in Italy. Even 
If more .shipping had liecn foimd, it could not have been msed 
beeaiiso the programme,s of disembarkation filled to the ut¬ 
most limit all tho ports and camris involved. As for the Eust- 
em Mediterranean, notliiug was needed that could lie applied 
elsewhere. The air force massed for the dfifiaico of Egyiit 
could wpially well or belter discliarge its duty if used from a 
forward frontier. All tlie troops, two or three divisions at tho 
outside, were already in that theatre, and there were no 
ships, except local vessels, to carry tiiem to tlie larger scenes, 
To get tho active, vigomu.s use of tliese forces, who odierwise 
would bo mere lookers-on, might iulliet grave injury upon the 
enemy, If Rhodes were taken, the whole Aegean could be 
dominated iiy our air foree and direct .sea-contact established 
with Turkey. If, on tfio oilier liaud, Turkey could be per¬ 
suaded to enter the war, or to .strain her neutrality liy lending 
us the airfields we had built for Iter, wo could equally domi¬ 
nate the Aegean and the capture of Rliode.s would not bo nec- 
«ry, Either way it would work. 

And of cour-so the prize was Turkey. If we conld gain Tur¬ 
key, it would be possiiile, without the .sulitraetion of a .single 
man, ship, or aircraft from the main and decisive buttles, to 
dominate the Black Sea witfi submarines and light naval 
forces, and to give a right band to Russia and carry supplies 
to her armies by a route far less costly, far more swift, and 
far more alnnwlaiit than either the Arctic or the Persian Gulf. 

This was the triiiio theme which I pressed upon the Presi¬ 
dent and .Stalin on eveiy occasion, not hesitating to repeat the 
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arguments remorselessly. I could have gained Stalin, but the 
President was oppressed by the prejudices of his militaiy ad¬ 
visers, and drifted to and fro in the argument, with tlie result 
that the whole of these subsidiary but gleaming opportunities 
were cast aside unused. Our American friends were comforted 
in their obstinacy by the reflection that “at any rate we have 
stopped Churchill entangling us in tlie Balkans.” No such idea 
had ever crossed my mind. I regard the failure to use other¬ 
wise unemployable forces to bring Turkey into the war and 
dominate the Aegean as an error in war direction which «ui- 
not be excused by the fact tliat in spite of it victory was won. 


e » » 

Shortly after the President’s move into his new quarters in 
the Soviet Embas,sy, Stalin came to greet him, mid they had a 
friendly talk. According to the Hopkins biography the Pre.si- 
deiit informed Stalin of his promise to Chiang Kakhek of 
active operations in Bunna. Stalin expre.ssed a low opinion of 
Ae fighting qualities of the Chinese troops. The President 
“referred to one of his favourite topics . . . tho education of 
the peoples of the Far Eastern colonial areas ... in the arts 
of self-government. ... He cautioned Stalin against bring¬ 
ing up the problems of India with Churchill, and Stalin agreed 
that this was undoubtedly a sore subject. Roosevelt said that 
refonn in India should begin from the bottom, and Stalin 
said that reform from the bottom would mean revolution.” * 
1 passed the morning peacefully in bed nursing my cold and 
dealing with many telegrams from London. 


The first p enary meeting wa.s held at the Soviet Embassj 
on Sunday, November 28, at 4 p.m. The conference room wu! 
spacious and h^dsorae, and we seated ourselves at a lura 
f ^ Eden, Dill, the three Cliiefs «l 

had Harry Hopkins, Admiiii 

shall and General Arnold were not present: “they had rnfe 
SrS meeting,” says HopkL' biogra- 

® ®^g^»l'‘Seeing tour round To- 
mS Rii; p ! mterpreter of the previou.s year, 

Major Buse. Pavlov again perfonned this service for tlio\s' 0 ' 
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yiets, and Mr. Bohlen, a new figure, for the United States, 
Molotov and Marshal Voroshilov alone accompanied Stalin. 
He and I sal: almost opposite one another. We had agreed be- 
iorehand that the President .should preside at Hiis first meet¬ 
ing, and Roosevelt consented to do so. He opened our pro- 
ceedmgs Ill a fe icitous speech, saying, according to our 
record,_ that tho Ru.ssians, the British, and the Americans, 
were .sitting round the table for tlie first time as members of 
the same family, with the single purpose of winning the war. 
No lixod agenda had been drawn up for the meeting, and it 
was open to anybody to discuss whatever he liked and to 
leave undiscussed whatever he did not like. Eveiyone could 
speak a.s treely as ho wished on the basis of friendship, and 
nothing would be published. 

In my opening remarks I also stressed the importance of 
die occasion. This meeting, I said, probably represented the 
greatest concentration of wordly power that had ever been 
seen m tlu; Instory of mankind. In our hands lay perhaps the 
shortening oi'the war, almost certainly victory, and, beyond 
any shadow of doubt, the happiness and fortunes of mankind. 

btalin said tliat he appreciated our references to the friend¬ 
ship of the three Powers. It was indeed true that a great op¬ 
portunity had bemi given to them, and ho hoped they would 
make good use of it. 

The President then began the discussion with a brief ac- 
count of the war situation from the American point of view. 
He first dealt with tho Pacific, which had particular impor¬ 
tance lor the United State,s, since American forces there were 
bearing the main load, assisted by Australia, Now Zealand, 
and tliina. Ihe United States had concentrated in the Pacific 
the greater part of their Navy and tho best part of a million 
men. Ihe vast extent of that theatre could bo gauged by the 
fact that a .supply ship could do only three trips a year. The 
United States were pursuing a policy of attrition, which up 
to the present had been successful. It was certain that Japa¬ 
nese .sliips, both naval and mercantile, were being sunk more 
rapidly than new construction could replace them.' Mr. Roose¬ 
velt tlicri explained the plans for the recapture of Northern 
Burma. Anglo-American forces would co-operate with the 
Uiinese, and would be under the command of Admiral Lord 
Lotus Mountbatten. Plans were also being discussed for an 
amphibious operation against the Japanese lines of comnnmi- 
cation from Bangkok. Considerable forces were to be em¬ 
ployed, although every effort had been made to keep them 
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down to the minimum required to achieve our essential ob¬ 
jectives. Those objectives were to keep China actively in the 
wai', to open ihe Bunna Road, and to establish positions Iroin 
which Japan could be vanquished with the greatest possible 
speed, once Gennany had collapsed. It was hoped to secure 
bases in China which would enable Tokyo to be attacked in 
the coming year. 

The President then turned to Europe. Thero had been 
many Anglo-American conferences and many plans. A year 
and a hah ago it had been decided to launch an expedition 
across die English Channel, but owing to transportation ^and 
other difficulties it was still impossible to decide a definite 
date for tlie operation. An adequate force must be a.ssembled 
in England, not only for tlie actual landing, but also for 
marching inland. The English Channel had proved such a 
disagreeable body of water that it was impossible to stage an 
expedition before May 1, 1944. This was tlie date decided 
upon at Quebec. He explained that landing-cruft were the 
limiting factor in all landings, and if it were decided to mount 
a very big expedition in the Mediterranean, we should have 
to give up the cross-Channel operation altogether. If a lesser 
operation in the Mediterranean were decided upon, the delay 
would amount to one, two, or perliaps three months. Conse¬ 
quently, both he and I wished in this military conference to 
hear from Marshal Stalin and Marshal Voroshilov what action 
would be of the greatest service to die Soviet. Many plans 
had been mooted-increasing the strength of our attack in 
Italy, tlie Balkans, the Aegean, Turkey, and so forth. Tho mo-st 
important task of the Conference would be to decide which 
of these to adopt. The governing object would bo for tho 
Anglo-American armies to draw the greatest weight olf the 
Soviet forces. 

Stalin, speaking next, welcomed tlie .successc,? of the 
United States in the Pacific, but said tliat the Soviets could 
not join in the struggle against Japan at the pre.senl time, 
since practically all their forces were required again,st Ger¬ 
many. The Soviet forces in tlie Far East were more or kss 
sufficient for defence, but they would have to bo at least 
h'ebled in order to attack. The moment for joining their 
friends in this theatre would be the moment of Gennany s 
collapse; then they would march together. | 

As for Europe, Stalin said that he would like to begin with 
a few words about the Soviet experiences in the conduct of 
the war. Their attack in July had been anticipated by tlie 


Gerniams; but \ylien sufficient troops and equipment had been 
collected, the Soviet had found it comparatively easy to pass 
to the offeii.sive. He frankly admitted that they had not ex¬ 
pected tlie succKisses which were gained in July, Augu.st, and 
September, The Germans had proved weaker than had been 
thought. 

^ He then gave details of the latest situation on the Soviet 
front, On .some of the sectors they had been .slowed down, on 
others they luid .stopped altogether, while in the Ukraine, west 
am south of Kiev, the initiative had passed to the Gennaiis 
within the last three weeks. The Germans had recaptured 
Zlutoniir, and would probably recapture Korosten, Their ob¬ 
jective wa.s the recapture of Kiev. Nevertheless, in the main 
tlio imtiativo still itssted with the Soviet armies. 

He had been a.sked, ho said, how the Anglo-American 
forcas (jould best help Russia. The Soviet Government had 
alway.s fdt tfiat the Italian campaign had been of great value 
to the Allied cause in that it opened the Mediterranean. But 
Italy wa.s not a .suitable jumping-off ground for the invasion 
'Ot Germany. Iho Alps .stood between. 'I’herefore, nothing was 
to be gained Iiy concentrating large numbers of troops in Italy 
for tho invasion of Germany. Turkey would be a better point 
of entry than Italy; Irut it was a long way from the heart of 
Germany. He believed tliat North or Northwest France was 
the place for Anglo-American forces to attack, though it was 
ofcour.se (rue that tlie Germans there would resist desperately. 

« « « 

Though invited to .speak earlier, I had hitherto said noth¬ 
ing, I now .staled the British pixsition. 

^ It had long been agreed, I .said, with the United States 
that we sliould invade North or Northwe.st France acros,s the 
Ghaimcl, The cnterpiise was ab,sorbing most of our prepara- 
tions and reKource.s. A long dissertation on facts and figures 
would be necessary to .show why it had been impossible to 
cany out this operation in 1943, but we were resolved to do 
it in 1944. Instead of the cross-Channel invasion of 1943, a 
swfes (.if operations Imd been launched in the Mediterranean. 
Ihis hud been done with full recognition tliat tliey were of a 
.siKiondary character; but we had felt that they were the best 
contribution we (;ouId make in 1943, having regard to our 
rasourccs and to tnin-sportation. The Briti,sh and Americim 
Govcmracnt.s liad now .set lhefflselve.s the ta,sk of (airrying out 
a cro.s.s.Chaimel invasion in the late .spring or .summer of 
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1944. The forces which could be accumulated by that time 
amounted to about sixteen British and nineteen United States 
divisions-a total of thirty-five divisions. These divisions were 
much stronger both in numbers and equipment than tlie Ger¬ 
man divisions. 

Stalin here observed that he never regarded the operations 
in the Mediterranean as being of a secondary character, They 
were of the first importance, but not from the point of view 
of invading Germany. 

I replied that nonetheless the President and I had both 
regarded them as stepping-stones to the decisive cross-Chan- 
nel operation. Having regard to tlie Briti.sli forces engaged 
in tlie Mediterranean and India, the sixteen British divisions 
which were being put into the cross-Channel operation were 
the most that could be provided by a country with a total 
population of forty-five millions. These divisions could be 
kept up to strength in the line, but the number could not be 
increased. It would have to be left to the United States, who 
had a large number of reserve divisions, to broaden the front 
i and nourish tlie battle. The early spring and summer of 1944 
J were still six months away however, and the Pre,sident and I 
K'had been asking ourselves what could be done during these 
W six months with the resources available in the Meditorranean 
I that would best take the weight off Russia, witliout postpon- 
r ing “Overlord” for more than perhaps a month or two. Seven 
of the best Anglo-American divisions and a certain number 
of landing-craft had already been, or were being, moved 
from the Mediterranean to the United Kingdom. The result 
had been a weakening of eflert on the Italian Front. The 
weather had been bad, and it had not yet been possible to 
take Rome. But it was hoped to take it by January; and Gen¬ 
eral Alexander, who, under General Eisenhower, was com¬ 
manding the Fifteenth Army Group in Italy, aimed, not only 
at taking Rome, but at destroying or capturing ten or eleven 
German divisions. 

% I explained that we had not contemplated going into the 
B broad part of the leg of Italy, still less invading Germany 
pf across the Alps, The general plan was at first to capture Rome 
and seize the airfields north of it, which would enable us to 
bomb Southern Germany, and then to establish ourselves on 
a line towards Pisa-Rimitii. After that, the possibility of es¬ 
tablishing a Third Front in conformity with, but not in sub¬ 
stitution for, the cross-Channel operation would have to be 
planned, One of the possibilities was to move into Soutliem 
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France, and fte second, suggested by the President, was to 
move fi« the head of the Adriatic northeast towards the 
Danube. 

Meanwhile, what should be done in the next six months? 
There was much to be said for supporting Tito, who was 
holding a nurnber of German divisions and doing much more 
for the A1 led cause tlian the Chetniks under Mihailovic. 
There would clearly be great advantage in supporting him 
with supplies and guerrilla activities, but these would not 
contain any considerable number of enemy troops. This 
brought us to the biggest problems which would have to be 
decided after consideration by the military staffs, namely, how 
0 bring Turkey, into the war and open communications 
tliiough the Aegean to the Dardanelles and thence to the 
Black Sea. Once Turkey was in the war and we had the use 
of her air bases, we could capture the islands in the Aegean 
with comparatively small forces, say two or three divisions, and / 
the air forces already in tliat theatre. If we had access to the* 
Black Sea ports, convoys could be run continuously. At pios-k‘' 
ent we had had to limit ourselves to four convoys by llW% 
Northern route, as the escorts were required for “Overlord'Vl 
but once the Dardanelles were open, the escort vessels afo* 
ready in the Mediterranean could keep up a ceaseless flow of 
supplies to the Soviet Black Sea ports. 

How could wo persuade Turkey to come into the war? If 
she came in, what should she be asked to do? Should she 
merely give us her bases, or should she attack Bulgaria and 
declare war on Germany? Should she move forward or should 
Je stay on the Thiacian frontier? What would be the effect on 
Bulgaria, who owed a profound debt to Russia for rescuing 
lier in former days from the Turkish yoke? How would Ru¬ 
mania react? They were already putting out genuine peace 
feelers for unconditional surrender. Then there was Hungary., 
Which way would she go? There might well be a political 
fondslide among the satellite states which would enable the 
Greeks to revolt and hustle the Germans out of Greece. All 
the,so were questions on which the Soviets had a special point 
or view and special knowledge. It would be invaluable to: 
know^what they thought about it all. Would these plans inj 
the Eastern Meditorranean be of sufficient interest to the^ 
Soviet Government to make them wish us to go abead, even 
if it meant a delay of one to two months from May Tin 
launching Overlord”? The British and American Govern¬ 
ments had deliberately kept their minds open on the subject 
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until they knew what the Soviet Government felt about these I 
problems. i 

The President here reminded me of the further project of j 
moving up to the Noithem Adriatic and then noitheast to | 
the Danube. I agreed, and said that once we had taken Rome 
and destroyed tlie German annies south of the Apennines in 
the narrow part of Italy, the Anglo-American armies would 
advance far enough to malce contact with the enemy. We 
could then hold the line with the minim u m forces and keep 
the option to strike with the remainder eiier in the South ! 
of France or, in accordance with the President’s idea, north- 
east from the head of the Adriatic. Neither of these problems 
had been considered in detail, but if Stalin should look upon 
them with favour a technical sub-committee could be set up 
to examine ways and means and facts and figures and to re- [ 
port to the Conference. S 

The discussion now came to a crucial point. The record i 
says: 


Marshal Stalin addressed the following questions to the Prime 
Minister: 

_ Question; Am I right in thinking tliat the invasion of Franca 
is to be undertaken by thirty-five divisions? 

Answer: ?es. Particularly strong divisions. 

Question; Is it intended that this operation should be carried out 
by the forces now in Italy? 

Anwer; No. Seven divisions have already been, or are in process 
of being, s^thraawn from [Italy] and NorA Africa to take part in 
' j divisions are required to make up the 

mirty-hve divisions mentioned in your first question. After they 
have been withdrawn, about twenty-two divisions will be left in 
the Mediterranean for Italy or other objectives. Some of these 
could be used either for an operation against Southern Prance or 
for moving from the head of the Adriatic towards the Danube, 
Both these operations will be timed in conformity with “Overlord." 
MeanwWe, It should not be difficult to spare two or three divisions 
to take the Islands in the Aegean. 


I then explained that it would be quite impossible to tran 
ter any divisions from the Mediterranean to the United Kini 
dom over ^d above the seven mentioned. Shipping won] 
not rtm to it. Thirty-five Anglo-American divisions would 1 
1 the United ^gdom for the initial assaul 
Th^eafter the British could do no more than maintain i 
Northern France their sixteen divisions, but the United Stab 




would continue to pump in further troops until the Expedi- 
fionary Force in Northern France amounted all told to fifty 
or sixty divisions. Both the British and American divisions, if 
line of communication troops, corps troops, flak, etc., were 
taken into account, amounted gross to about forty thousand 
men each. There were ah-eady very considerable Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can air forces in the United Kingdom, but even so the United 
States Air Force was going to be doubled, or perhaps trebled, 
in the next six months. Thus there would be a tremendous 
weight of air-power concentrated in an area from which the 
enemy could be easily reached. All the forces and equipment 
were being built up according to a prearranged schedule, 
which would be shown to the Soviet authorities if 4ey so 
desired. 

Stalin asked me about the operation against the South of 
France. I said it had not yet been planned in detail, but the 
idea was that it might be done in conformity or simultane¬ 
ously with “Overlord.” The assault force would consist of 
troops now in Italy. I added that it would also be necessary 
to examine the President’s idea of moving northeast from 
the head of the Adriatic. 

Stalin next asked how many Anglo-American troops would 
have to be allotted if Tmkey came into the war. 

Observing tihat I spoke for myself alone, I said that two or 
three divisions at the most would be required to take the 
islands in the Aegean, and that, in addition, we should prob¬ 
ably have to give Turkey about twenty squadrons of air 
forces and several regiments of flak to defend herself. Both 
the air forces and the flak could be provided without prej¬ 
udice to other operations. 

Stalin tliought it would be a mistake to send part of our 
forces to Turkey and elsewhere and part to Southern France. 
The best course would be to make “Overlord” the basic oper¬ 
ation for 1944, and, once Rome had been captured, to send 
all available forces in Italy to Southern France. These forces 
could then join hands with the “Overlord” forces when tlie 
invasion was launched. France was die weakest spot on the 
German Front. He did not himself expect Turkey to agree to 
enter the war. 

I asked whether the Soviet Government was not very anx¬ 
ious to get Turkey into the war. We had tried once and failed. 
But was it not intended that we should renew the effort? 

“lam all in favour of trying again,” said Stalin. “We ought 
to take them by the scruff of tlie neck if necessary.” 
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I then said that I entirely agreed with Marshal Stalin’s 
observations about die undesirability of dispersion, but all 
that I suggested was that a handful of divisions-say two or 
diree-would be very well employed in making contact with 
Turkey, while the air forces wliich would come into play were 
those which were aheady defending Egypt and would merely 
be advancing their line. Thus there was no appreciable^divct- 
sion of effort, eitlier from die Italian Front or from ‘‘Over- 
lord.” 

Stalin thought it would be well worth while to take the 
islands if this could be done widi three or four divisions. 

What I particularly dreaded, I said, was an inteiwal of six 
months’ inactivity between the capture of Rome and “Over- 
lord.” We ought to be fighting the enemy all the time, and 
die operations which I had suggested, although admittedly of 
a secondaiy character, should be the subject of careful con¬ 
sideration. 

Stalin repeated tliat “Overlord” was a very .serious opera¬ 
tion, and that it was better to help it by invading the South 
of France. He would even prefer to as.sunie a defensive rdle 
in Italy and forgo the capture of Rome for the pre.scnt if tliis 
would admit the inva.sion of Southem France by, say, ten 
divisions. Two months later, “Overlord” would follow, and 
the two invasions could then join hands. 

I replied that we should be no stronger if we pulled out of 
the advance on Rome, and once we had taken the city we 
should be in a much stronger position through having de¬ 
stroyed or badly mutilated ten or eleven Gennan divisions. 
Moreover, we required the airfields north of Romo for the 
bombing of Germany. It would be impos.sible for us to forgo 
the capture of Rome. To do so would be regarded on all sidus 
as a crushing defeat, and the British Parliament would not 
tolerate tlie idea for a moment. 

« ft « 

The President now suggested that the timing of operations 
required the most careful consideration. Any operation under¬ 
taken in the Eastern Mediterranean would probably put off 
“Overlord” until June or July. He himself was opposed to 
.such a delay if it could possibly be avoided. Ho therefore 
suggested that the military experts should examine the pos¬ 
sibility of operations against Southem France on the tim¬ 
ing put forward by Stalm-i.e,, two months before “Over¬ 
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lord,” the governing factor being that “Overlord” should be 
launched at the prescribed time. 

Stalin said that the experience gained by the Soviets during 
the last two years of fighting was that a big offensive, if 
undertaken from only one direction, rarely yielded results. 
The better course was to launch offensives from two or more 
directions simultaneously. This compelled the enemy to dis¬ 
perse his forces, and at the same time gave an opportunity 
for tlie attacks, provided they were close enough to each 
other, to make contact and increase the power of the offensive 
as a whole. He suggested that this principle might well be 
applied to tlie problem under discussion. 

I did not di.sagree in principle with these views. The sug¬ 
gestions that 1 had made for minor help to Yugoslavia and 
Turkey did not, I said, conflict in any way with that general 
conception. At tlie same time, I wished it to be placed on 
record that I could not in any circumstances agree to sacrifice 
the activities of the armies in the Mediterranean, which in¬ 
cluded twenty Briti.sh and British-controlled divisions, merely 
in order to keep the exact date of May 1 for "Overlord.” If 
Turkey refused to come into the war, it could not be helped. 
I earnestly hoped that I should not be asked to agree to any 
such ri^d timing of operations as the President had suggested. 
Would it not be right for the Conference to meditate over all 
tliat had been said and to continue their discussions on the 
following day? The President agreed, and suggested that the 
Staffs should set to work the following morning. 

Stalin then observed that he had not expected that military 
questions would be discussed at the Conference, and he had 
not brought bis military experts with him. Nevertheless, 
Marshal Voroshilov would do his be.st. 

I a.sked how it was proposed to discuss the question of 
Turkey. The problem was probably as much political as mili¬ 
tary, The questions to which the Conference should address 
itself were as follows: (a) What do we want Turkey to do? 
(b) What are we prepared to offer her to bring her into the 
war? (c) What will be the consequences of any such offer? 

Stalin agreed. Turkey was an ally of England and on terms 
of friend.ship with the United States, It was for them to per- 
.suade her to take the proper course. When I said that Turkey 
would be mad if she declined Russia’s invitation to come in 
on the winning side, and at the same time lost the sympathy 
of Great Britain, Stalin rejoined that a number of people 
preferred to be mad, and all neutrals regarded tliose who 
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were waging war as fools to light when they might be doing 
nothing. 

I concluded the meeting by saying that, although we were 
all great friends, it would be idle for us to delude ourselves 
that we saw eye to eye on all matters. Time and patience were 
necessary. Here ended om- fost talk. 


Conversations and Conferences 


A Talk with Stalin About Germny-Poknd and Her Frontiers 
-liooseoelt’s Flan for the "Four PoUcmen’-I Present the 
Stalingrad Sword of Honour by the King’s Command-Ouf. 
Second Plenary Session-Stalin Ash Who Will Command “Om- 
lord”—! State the British View About “Overlord” and Italy- 
Argument About the Date of Crossing the Channel-The Im¬ 
portance of Not Wrecking the Italian Campaign-Stalin’s Direct 
Question to Me-Discussion at Dinner-I Declare Against Mass 
Executions of Gennam, 


'"pm FOKMAL CONFERENCES Were interspersed with what 
1 may be? thought to be even more important talks between 
Roosevelt, Stalin, and myself at luncheons and dinners. Here 
there were very few things that could not be said and re¬ 
ceived in good-humour, On Sunday night the 28th, President 
Roosevelt was our host for dinner We were a party of ten or 
eleven, including the interpreters, and conversation soon be¬ 
came general and serioas. 

After dinner on this first evening, when we were strolling 
about the room, I led Stalin to a sofa and suggested that we 
talk for a little on what was to happen after tlie war was won. 

Ho a,sserited with good-humour, and we sat down. Eden 
joined us. “Let us,” .said the Marshal, "first consider the worst 
that might happen.” He thought that Germany had every 
possibility of recovering from this war, and might start on a ^ 
new one within a comparatively short time. He feared the 
revival of German nationalism. After Versailles peace had ™ 
seemed assured, but Germany had recovered very quickly. 

We must therefore establish a stx’ong body to prevent Ger¬ 
many starting a new war. He was convinced that she would 
recover* When I asked "How soon?” he replied, "Within fif¬ 
teen to twenty yeai'S." I said that the world must be made 
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safe for at least fifty years. If it was only for fifteen to twenty 
years, tlien we should have betrayed our soldiers. 

Stalin thought we should consider resti'aints on Gemany’s 
manufacturing capacity. The Germans were an able people, 
very industrious and resourceful, and they would recover 
quicMy. I replied that there would have to be certain meas¬ 
ures of control. I would forbid them all aviation, civil and 
military, and I would forbid the General Staff system. “Would 
you,” asked Stalin, “also forbid the existence of watclimalcers’ 
and furniture factories for making parts of shells? The Ger- ; 
mans produced toy rifles which were used for teacliing hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of men how to shoot.” 

“Nothing,” I said, “is final. The world rolls on. We have 
now learnt something. Our duty is to make the world .Siffe 
for at least fifty years by German disarmament, by prevent¬ 
ing rearmament, by supervision of German factories, by for¬ 
bidding all aviation, and by territorial changes of a far-reach¬ 
ing character. It all comes back to the question whetlier Great 
Britain, the United States, and the U.S.S.R. can keep a close 
friend.ship and supervise Germany in their mutual interest. 
We ought not to be afraid to give orders as soon as we see 
any danger.” 

“There was control after the last war,” said Stalin, “but it 
failed.” 

“We were inexperienced then,” I replied. “The last war was 
not to the same extent a national war, and Russia was not a 
party at tire Peace Conference. It will be different this time." 

I had a feeling that Prussia should be isolated and reduced; 
that Bavaria, Austria, and Hungary might form a broad, 
peaceful, unaggressive confederation. I thought Pjnr.ssia should 
be dealt with more sternly than the otlier parts of the Reich, 
which might thus be influenced against throwing in tlieir lot 
with her. It must he remembered that those were war-time 
moods. 

“All very good, but insufficient,” was Stalin’s comment. 

Russia, I continued, would have her army, Great Britain 
and the United States tilieir navies and air forces. In addition, ; 
all three Powers would have their other resources. All would 
be strongly armed, and must not assume any obligation to 
disarm. “We are the trustees for the peace of die world. If 
we fail, there will be perhaps a hundred years of chaos. If 
we are strong, we can carry out our trusteeship. There is 
more,” ! went on, "than merely keeping the peace. The three 
Powers should guide the future of the world. I do not want 
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to enforce any system on other nations. I ask for freedom and 
tor the right of all nations to develop as they like. We three 
must remain friends in order to ensure happy homes in all 
countries. 

Stalin asked again what was to happen to Geimany. , 

1 replied that I was not against the toilers in Geimany, but 
raly against the leaders and against dangerous combinations. 
He smd that there were many toilers in Ae Geiman divisions 
who fought under orders. When he asked German prisoners 
who cme from the labouring classes (such is the record, but 

probably meant “Communist Party”) why they fought for 
Hitler, mey replied that tliey were cairying out orders. He 
shot such prisoners. 

» * ft 

I suggested that we should discuss the Polish question. He 
agreed and invited me to begin. I said that we had declared 
war on account of Poland. Poland was therefore important 
to us. Nothing was more important than the security of the 
Russian western frontier. But I had given no pledges about 
frontiers. I wanted heart-to-heart talks with the Russians 
about this. When Marshal Stalin felt like telling us what he . 
thought about it, the matter could be discussed and we could 
reach some agreement, and the Marshal should tell me what 
was neeessaiy for the defence of the western frontiers of 
Russia. After this war in Europe, which might end in 1944, 
the Soviet Union would be overwhelmingly strong and Russia 
would have a great responsibility in any decision she took 
with regard to Poland. Personally I thought Poland might 
move westward, like soldiers taking two steps “left close.” If 
Poland trod on some German toes, that could not be helped, 
but there must be a strong Poland. Poland was an instrument 
needed in the orchesrta of Europe. 

Stalin said the Polish people had their culture and their 
language, which must exist. They could not be extirpated. 

Are we to tiy,” I asked, "to draw frontier lines?” 

Yes, 

no power frona Parliament, nor, I believe, has the 
1 resident, to define any frontier lines. But we might now, in 
Teheran, see if the three heads of Governments, worlang in 
agreement, could form some sort of policy which we could 
recommend to the Poles and advise them to accept.” 

We agreed to look at the problem. Stalin asked whether it 
would be without Polish participation. I said “Yes,” and ihat 
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when this was all informally agreed between ourselves, we 
could go to the Poles later, Mr. Eden here remarked that he 
had been much stnick by Stalin’s statement that afternoon 
that the Poles could go as far west as tlie Oder. Pie .saw hope 
in tliat and was much encouraged. Stalin asked whether wo 
thought he was going to swallow Poland up. Eden said he 
did not know how much the Russians were going to eat. How 
much would they leave undigested? Stalin said the Russians 
did not want anything belonging to other people, although 
they might have a bite at Germany. Eden said that what i 
Poland lost in the East she might gain in the West. Stalin re- I 
plied that possibly she might, but he did not know. I then | 
demonstrated with the help of three matches my idea of 
Poland moving westward. This pleased Stalin, and on this 
note our group parted for the moment. 

' # 0 0 

The morning of the 29th was occupied by the conference of 
the British, Soviet, and American military chiefe. As I knew 
that Stalin and Roo.sevelt had already had a private conversii- ' ■ 
tion, and were of course staying in the same building, I sng- ^ 
gested that the President and I might lunch together before i 
the second plenary meeting that afternoon. Roosevelt however 
declined, and sent Haitiman to me to explain that he did not 
want Stalin to know that he and I were meeting privately. I 
was surprised at this, for I thought we all three should treat 
each other with equal confidence. The President after luncheon 
had a furtlier interview with Stalin and Molotov, at which : 
many important matters were discussed, including particularly 
Mr. Roosevelt’s plan for the government of the post-war 
world. This should be carried out by the "Four Policemen,” 
namely, the U.S.S.R., the United States, Great Britain, and 
China. Stalin did not react favourably to thi.s. He said the 
Four Policemen would not be welcomed by the small nation.s 
of Europe. He did not believe that China would be very pow¬ 
erful when the war ended, and even if she were, European 
states would resent having China as an enforcement authority 
for themselves. In this the Soviet leader certainly showed 
himself more prescient and possessed of a truer sense of values : 
than the President. When Stalin proposed as an alternative ; 
that there should be one committee for Europe and another 
for the Far East-tlie European committee to consist of Britain, 
Russia, the United States, and possibly one other European 
nation-the President replied that this was somewhat similar 
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0 my idea of regional committees, one for Europe, one for 
he Far East and one for Jlie Americas. He does not seem to 
have made it clear that I dso contemplated a Supreme United 
Nations Council, of which the three regional committees 
would be tlie components. As I was not informed tiU much 
later of what had taken place, I was not able to correct tl'iis 
erroneous presentation. 


Before our second plenary session began at four o’clock, I 
presented, by the Kinp command, the Sword of Honour 
which His MajcASty had had specially designed and wrought to 
commemorate die glorious defence of Stalingi’ad. The large 
outer hall was filled with Russian officers and soldiers. When 
after a few sentences of explanation, I handed the splendid 
weapon to Marshal Stalin, he raised it in a most impressive ^ / 
gesture to his lips and kissed die blade. He then handed it to ^ 
Voroshilov, who dropped it. It was carried from the room in I 
great solemnity, escorted by a Russian guard of honour. As'1 
this procession moved away, I saw the President sitting at the 
side of the room, obviously stirred by die ceremony. We then 
moved to the conference chamber and took our seats again at 
the round table, this time with all the Chiefs of Staff, who 
weie now to report the result of their morning’s labours. 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff said that they had 
.surveyed various operations, and they realised that unless 
something was done in the Mediteiranean between now and 
the launching of Overlord,” die Germans would be able to 
jiaiisfer troops from Italy to Russia or Northern France. They 
had considered carrying the advance up the leg of the Italian 
peninsula, strengthening the partisans in Yugoslavia so diat 
they could hold German divisions in the Balkans, and getting 
lurkey into the war. Tliey had also discussed a landing in 
Southern France to coincide with “Overlord.” Portal had re¬ 
viewed our bombing offensive and Marshall the United States 
build-up in Britain. 

General Marshall said that the problem confronting the 
Western Allies in Europe was not one of troops or material, 
but oH'hips and landing-craft and getting fighter airfields close 
enough to the scene of operations. Landing-craft were particu¬ 
larly short, and the most vital need was for the L.S,T.s, which 
carried forty tanks apiece. So far as “Overlord" was con¬ 
cerned, the flow of troops and supplies was proceeding accord¬ 
ing to schedule. The variable and questionable factor in almost 
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every one of the problems farmrg the Allies was lunding-mft. 
The building programme had Irecu aeecjlerated both in the 
United Kingdom and in the United States, with two objects; 
Lsl, to increase the scale of the initial assault for "Overlord,” 
and’ secondly, to enable us to uiKhatake the u[)erations which 
we thought right in the Mcditerraneau. 

« » 0 

Stalin then put the crucial qucistion, "Who will command 
‘Overlord’?” The President replied tlmt this Imd not yet been 
decided. Stalin said bluntly that the operation would eome to 
nought unles.s one man was placral in churgti oi all the prep¬ 
aration for it. Roosevelt explained that this had already been 
done. General Morgan, a British ollieer, bad been given a 
combined Anglo-Am(!rican Staif iiud bad hmi idanning the 
operation for some considerable tinw*. Evnrything, in fact, had 
already been decided, except the name of the .Supreme Cora- 
mander. Stalin dcolared it essential tliat a man .should be ap¬ 
pointed at once to be re.sponsiblo, not only tor the iilaiming, 
but also for the ext^mtion. Otherwise, altlumgh tiencral Mor¬ 
gan might say that everything was rcarly, tin; Suprmne Com¬ 
mander, when appointed, might have very diifrt'cnt ideas and 
wisli to alter everything. 

I .said that General Morgan had himn appoiiitixl .some 
months before by tlie Combined (Jbiels ol Stall, with the ui> 
proval of the Pre.sident and myself, to bt; Cihiid' Staff Ollieer 
to the Supremo Commander (Designate). His Maje.sty’,s Gov¬ 
ernment had expressed tlieir williiigne.s.s to servts under a 
United States Commander, since tlw; Uiiihal State.s would bo 
rcssponsible for the build-up of the invfisiou I'oiaaj and would 
have the preponderance in numlter.s. In llie Mediterranean, on 
the other hand, practically all the naval forwss weir; British and 
we had also a eorisiderahle preponderiinct! in army forces. We 
therefore felt that: tlie command of this thealn; .slmuld proii- 
I orly go to the British. I suggested that thi; appoinlmwit of a 
Supreme Commander was more appropriate for (liscmssion by 
the three heads of Govt!rnmcnt.s than in a somewhat large 
conference. Stalin said that tlie Soviet Covernmenl laid no 
claim te a voice in the appointment. Tliey mmuly wanted to 
know who it would bo. It wa.s vital that this appointmcint 
should be made as soon as possible ami that tbo General 
c'liosen should be respon.sible, not only for the preparation of 
the plan, but also for carrying it out. I agreed that the deci¬ 
sion who was to command "Overlord" was one of tire most 
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important points to bo dmilt with, and said it would be .settled 
within the next fortnight at latest. 

0 « (S 

I then set out the British me. I said that 1 was somtavliat 
concerned at tlie ninnh(!r and complexity of the problems 
which confronted ns. 'Ilie Conferemie represented .some twelve 
to fourteen hundred millions of the human race, who de¬ 
pended upon oar reaeliing right conclnsions. It was therefore 
imperative that we slioukl not separate until the great mili¬ 
tary, political, and moral problems confrtHitiug u,s had boon 
Wly resolved; Iwt 1 proposed to confine myself to a few 
Specific points whitjli might he .studied by a military suh- 
committee. 

First, what help could la; given to "Overlord” by the largo . , 
forces already assembhid in tlie Mediterranean? In particu- i 'i 
lar, what was the .‘uxile of operations which could be kmnehed « 
against Southern France by the troops in Italy? This ])rojcct 
had been menlioned liy hotli the President and Stalin, but it 
had not yet liecn studied in sullieient detail for anyone to 
expre.ss a final view. St;rlin laid very rightly stressed the valiitJ 
of pincers ojierations, Init it was obviously useless to attack 
with a small force which (amid he anniliiluted before the main 
force came on the .seeno. .Speaking entirely for myself, I said I 
thought that snlifiaent landing-craft to transport at least two 
divisions .should he retained in tiio Mediterranean. Witli a 
landing-cniit force of this size we could help forward the ad¬ 
vance up the leg of Italy by seiibonio ontllanking movements, 
imd thus avoid tlie .slow, luborions method.s of frontal attack. 
Secondly, these landing-craft would enable us to take Rhode.s 
and open tlie Aegean simnltaneonnly with the elitry of Turkey 
into the war. 'Phis same; force of landing-craft would enable 
|: us five or .six nionths hence to make a descent upon Southoni 
; France in concert with "Overlord.” 

Clearly, all these operations would require tlie most careful 
timing and .study, Imt there staimod to Im a good hope that all 
tluxse I had menlioned could he carried through. On the other 
hand, it was obvious that lunding-eraft sufficient to transport | 

; two (iiviskms could ruit; be kept in the Mediterranean without f 
setting hack the ditto of “Overlord" for perhaps six to eight 
weeks, (rr, aiternafivcly, witliout recalling from the East the 
assault craft and ships whicli had beeu sent there for opera¬ 
tions against the Jupanc.se. This placed u.s iu a dilemma. It 
was a case of balancing one problem against the other. I .said 
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I slioiild be grateful to hear the views of Marshal Stalin and 
Mm'shal Voroshilov on these points, since their militaiy record 
inspired tlieh British Allies with so much admiration and re- 
spect. 

The second main point was the question of Yugoslavia and 
the Dalmatian coast. No fewer tlian twenty-one Cwnian divi- 
sions were held in the Balkans by partisan forces. Tliere were, 
in addition, nine Bulgarian divisions in Greece and Yugm- 
slavia. Thu,s thkty enemy divi.sions wito being contained by 
these gallant guerrillas. Surely therefore the Balkan theatre 
was one of tlie areas in which we could stretch tlie enemy to i 
the utmost and give ourselves relief in tiro heavy battles which 
lay ahead. We ourselves had no ambitions in tlio Balkans, AH 
we wanted to do was to nail down the.se thirty htrstile divi¬ 
sions. Monsieur Molotov, Mr. Eden, and a representative of 
the Piusident .should meet together and advise the Conference 
on all tire political points at issue. For exarairle, did our Soviet 
friends and Allicss see any political difficulty in tire course ad¬ 
vocated? If so, what? We were determined to work haniioni- 
ously witlr them. From tlie military point of view (hero was 
no question of using large forces in thi.s iirea, AH that was 
required was to help the parti.sans witli ,suppli(‘S and equip¬ 
ment and Commando operations. 

The third and hast point was Turkey. Great Britain was 
Turkey’s ally, and had accepted the task of trying to persuade 
or induce Turkey to enter the war before Christmas. If the 
President was prepared to come in at this point and take the i 
lead, the British Government would bo tmtindy ha])py to leave 
it to him. I said I was prepared, on behalf of His Maje.sty's 
Government, to give an assurance that Great firitain would ■ 
go a long way towards bringing Turkey into the war. From 
die military point of view, the entry of I’urkey into thi; war 
would not mean the diversion of more than two or tliree Allied 
divisions at most. 

I then a.sked what the Soviet Government hdt ahont ihil- 
guria. Would they be prepared to tell Bidgaria that if Turkey 
found herself at war witfi Germany and Bulgaria wnt to at¬ 
tack Turkey, the Soviets would at once regard Bulgaria a.s an 
enemy? I suggested that Molotov and Eden and a ropresenla- ' 
live of the President might meet to advi.saj the Conference on ^ 
me best way of getting Turkey into the war, If we conld only : 
bring this about, it would be a terrible blow to Germany. Bui- ; 
garia would be weakened, Rumania was already trying des¬ 
perately hard to surrender unconditionally, and the keels on ; 
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Hungary would be considerable. The object of aU the opera¬ 
tions in tlie Mediterranean which I had contemplated was to 
take the weight off Russia and to give the best possible nBnnr' P 
to ’Overlord. 

0 * * 

I had spoken for about ten minutes. There was a pause. 

Stidin then said: Ihe Soviet Government will consider them¬ 
selves at war with Bulgai'ia if, as a result of Turkey’s entiy 
into the war, Bulgaria threatens Turkey." I thanked him for 
assuranc'e, and inquired whether I could inform the Turks. 

Stalm said that ho was quite agreeable to this. He then pro- 
ceeded to give his own ideas on the Balkans. He said there 
seemed to be no difference of opinion, and he was all in fa¬ 
vour of help being given to the partisans. But he added 
bluntly Unit tlie entry of Turkey into the war, tlie support of t 
Yugoslavia, and the capture of Rome were, to the Russian way M 
of tliinking, relatively unimportant. If the Conference had been ® 
convened to discuss military matters, “Overlord" must come ® 
first. S 

If a military eommls.sion was to be set up, as had been sug-' 1 
ge.sted, it would clearly have to be given precise instructions 
as to the task it was required to perform. The Russians needed 
help, and urgent help, in Uieir great stmggle against the Ger¬ 
man Army, Pin’s could best be given by the early and vigor¬ 
ous prosecution of Operation "Overlord.” There were three 
main matters to be decided: First, the date, This should be 
some time in May and no later. Secondly, it should be sup¬ 
ported by a landing in the South of France, If this could be 
carried out two or three months before “Overlord," so much 
the better, but, if not, it might coincide with it, and, if it could 
not coincide, it would still help if it took place a little after it. 

The a.s.sau]t on the South of France as a supporting operation 
would bo definitely helpful to “Overlord.” The capture of 
Rome and other operations in the Mediterranean could only 
be regarded as diversions, 

The third matter to be decided was the appointment of a 
Coramander-in-Chief for "Overlord.” Stalin said he would like ^ 
to see this made before the Conference ended, or at least-^^B 
within a week thereafter. Preparations for “Overlord” could 
not ha carried on successfully unless there was a Supreme ™ 
Commander. Choosing die man was of course a matter for the 
British and American Governments, but the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment would be glad to know Ms name. 
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The President said we were all agreed on the importance 
of “Overlord,” but not about its date. If “Overlord” was to be 
carried out during May, one at least of the Mediterranean 
operations would have to go by tlie board. If however landing- 
craft and other equipment were retained in thcj Meditemmean, 
then it would have to be postponed till June or July. Tliere 
were obvious dangers in delaying “Overlord.” If we launched 
expeditions in the Eastern Meditemmean, even with only two 
or three divisions, there was always tlie possibility of their 
developing into bigger commitments involving th {3 dispatch 
of larger forces. If this happened, even the later date of 
“Overlord” would be prejudiced. 

0 4 « 


Mr. Roosevelt then referred to my point about the thirty 
German and Bulgarian divisions wliich were containedl in tlic 
Balkans, tie recommended that we should inten.sify the pr<jc- 
ess of keeping diem pinned down by Commando forctis. It 
was important to hold them in this area and prevent them from 
doing hann elsewhere. There was clearly general agreement 
that Tito should be supported, but that this should be done 
without subtracting from the “Overlord” Operation. 

Stalin said that, according to his information, the Germans 
had eight divisions in Yugoslavia, five in Grcicce, and thrt:e in 
Bulgaria, and twenty-five divisions in France. He was not pre- 
pmed to agree to any delay in “Overlord” beyond the raontli 
of May. 


^ could not agree to give any such undertaking. 
Neveitheless, I did not think there was any fundiuneiital di¬ 
vergence m the views so far expressed. I was willing to do 
everyfomg m the power of His Majesty’s Government to begin 
Overlord at the earliest possible moment, but I did not eoii- 
possibilities in the Mediterranean 
should be ruthlessly sacrificed and cast aside as if they were of 
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lay us open to the reproadi tliat the Russians were bearing 
almost the entire burden of the land war. Stalin said that he 
had novel- contemplated a complete cessation of aU operations 
in Italy during tlie winter. 

I explained that if landing-craft were taken away from the 
Mediterranean this would mean a definite curtailment of our 
operaPons here. I reminded Stalin of the tliree conditions 
on which the success of “Overlord" depended. First there 
must be a satisfactory reduction in the strength of the Gennan 
fighter force m Northwest Em-ope between now and the as- 
.sault. Secondly, Geiman reserves in France and the Low 
- Countries must not be more on the day of the assault than 
about twelve full-strength first-quality mobile divisions. 
Thirdly It must not be possible for the Gemians to transfer 
from other fronts more than fifteen first-quality divisions dur- 
^ mg the first sixty days of the operation. To obtain these condi¬ 
tions we .should have to hold as many Geraians as possible in 
Italy am Yugos avia. If Turkey entered the war, this would 
be an added help, but not an essential condition. The Ger- 
man.s now in Italy had for the most part come from France. 
If we .slackened off our pressure in Italy, they would go back 
again. We must continue to engage tlie enemy on the only 
front where at present we could fight them. If we engaged 
them as fiercely a.s possible during the winter months in the, 
Mediterranean this would make the best possible contribution 
towards creating the conditions needed for a successful 
‘Overlord.” 

Stalin asked what would happen if there were thirteen or 
fourlfion niobilo Gernitin divisions in France and more than 
fifteen available from other fronts. Would this rule out "Over- 
lord”? 

I said, “No, certainly not.” 


I then turned the discussion back to Turkey. We had agreed 
to pres.s her to enter the war by the end of the year. If she 
did, the only military operations needed would be to establish 
our planes on the Turkish airfields in Anatolia and capture the 
island of Rhodes, One assault division and some garrison 
troops would .sullico, Once in possession of Rhodes and the 
Turkish air bases, wo could starve out all tlie other Aegean 
islands at our leisure. These operations would not involve us 
in an unlimited liability, and could be regarded as a commit¬ 
ment of a .strictly limited character. If our efforts to bring 
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Turkey in wore imsuccfjfisi'iil, tlint would Ire the orid of the 
matter. Nevertheles.s, failuro to lirins' 'lurkey in would also 
i)c a relief to tho Germans. There was u fintln'r point about 
Turkey. If slie came in and we captured lihodas', and subse¬ 
quently turned the Gennans out of the other Aegean islands, 
our troops and air forces in Egypt <!ould all move forward into 
action to the northward iiasleud of remaining in their present 
defensive r61e. 

Tho issue of Turkey .sliould not hi lightly turned aside. As 
the Piusident and General Marshall had .stated, the settle, na¬ 
ture, and timing of our oporatious all turned upon the avail¬ 
ability of landing-craft and transportation of forces across tho 
sea. I said I wa.s prepared to go into this (piestion at any time 
and at any longtlr and in any detail, hut if tho small number 
of landing-craft involved could not lie retaiued in tho Mediter¬ 
ranean or found from some otiier tlioatrc, no operations on 
any scale would bo possible in the Medittanmoaa area, and 
this ban included an assault on the South of I’nmce, These 
arguments should bo very carefully weiglaal heforo dcicisions 
were taken. 1 told Stalin that I agitjcd with him that a dellnite 
reference should be given to the Tcelmical Military Commit¬ 
tee, and I suggested that the terms of reference should be 
drawn up .severally by tlio heads of the tliree Gowamnents. 

Stalin said that, on thinking it over, he did not feel that a 
Military Committee was necessary. In order to take decisions 
it was not necessary to go into detail. The issues at stake were 
the date of “Overlord,” tiro appointment of tlie Commander- 
in-Chief, and whether any supporting operutioms could bo car¬ 
ried out in tho South of France. All t}ii.s laid to ho deeided 
by the plenary Conference. Nor did he see any necessity for a 
Committee of tlie Foreign Seertdtiries. The appointment of 
these Committees would delay the completion of the Confer¬ 
ence, and he, for his part, could not extend liis visit to Teheran 
beyond December 1, or at the latest Decemlmr 2. 

The PrMident said that ho had drawn up tentative terms of 
- referonco in simple iorm ior tho Military Comraiitee, if it was 
{decided that this body sbould get to work. The torais were in 
two sentences, namely: “Paragraph 1. The Committee of three 
Stafls will assume that Operation 'Overlord’ is tho dominating 
operation in 1944. Paragraph 2: Tho Committee will make 
recommendations as to sub.sidiary operation.s to be carried 
out, taking into most careful accoirat any delay on Operation 
Overlord.’’ This was agreed. 

Stalin said that the Soviet Government wirs vitally con¬ 


cerned with tile date of “Overlord,” particularly because of 
the need for co-ordinating operations on the Russian Front, 
The President observed that the “Overlord” date had been 
fixed at tho Quebec Gonfereiiee, and it was only the impor¬ 
tant developments wliich Imd oecurred since tlien that had 
caused any cliange to be contemplated. 

Ret'ore wo .separated, Stalin looked at me across the table 
and said, “I wish to pose a very direct question to the Prime 
Minister about 'Overlord.’ Do the Prime Minister and tho 
British Staff really believe in 'Overlord’?” I replied, “Pro¬ 
vided tho conditions previously stated for 'Overlord’ are estab¬ 
lished when the time comos, it will he our stem duty to hurl 
acro.ss the Cliaimel against the Germans every sinew of our 
strenglli." On this we .separated. 

0 0 nj 

Stalin was otir host at dinner. The company was strictly | 
limited-Stalin and Molotov, the Pre.sident, Hopkins, Harri- 
man, Clark Kerr, mysiilf and Eden, and onr interpreters. After 
die labours of the Conference, there was a good deal of gaiety, 
and many toafjts wore proposed, Presently Elliott Roosevelt, 
who had flown out fo join his father, appeared at the door, 
and somebody beckoned him to come in. He therefore took his 
seat at tho taf)Io. Ho even intervened in the conversation, and 
had since given a highly coloured and extremely misleading 
account of wliat ho heard. Stalin, us Hopkins recounts, in¬ 
dulged in a great deal of “teasing” of me, which I did not at 
all rtesent imtil the Marshal entered in a genial manner upon 
a serious and even deadly a.spect of the pimi,shraent to be in¬ 
flicted upon the Germans. The German General Staff, he said, 
must bo liquidated, Tho wliolo force of Hitler’.s mighty armies 
depended upon aboul: fifty thousand officers and technicians. 
If the.so were roumled up and shot at the end of the war, Ger¬ 
man military strength would he extirpated. On this I thought 
it right to say: "Tim Britfsh Parliament and ptiblic will never 
tolerate mas,s executions. Even if in war passion they allowed 
them to begin, they would turn violently against those re¬ 
sponsible after tlm fir.st butcimry had taken place. The Soviets 
must bo under no debision on this point," 

Stalin however, perliap.s only in mischief, pursued tho sub¬ 
ject “Fifty thousand,” he .sidd, "must be .shot." I was deeply 
angered. "I would rather" I sitid, “ho taken out into the gar¬ 
den here and now and bo shot my.solf tliun sully my own and 
my country’s honour by such infamy.” 
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At this point die President intervened. He had a compro¬ 
mise to propose. Not fifty thousand should bo shot, but <inly 
forty-nine thousand. By this he hoped, no doubt, to reduce 
the whole matter to ridicule. Eden also made signs and ge.s- 
tures intended to reassure me duit it was all a joke. But now 
Elliott Roosevelt rose in his place at the end of the table and 
made a speech, saying how cordially he agreed with Marshal 
Stalin’s plan and how sure he wa.s that the United States Army 
would support it. At this intrusion I got up and left the table, : 
walldng off into the next room, which wa.s in seini-darlcne.s.s. 1 
had not been there a minute before hand.s were clapped upon 
my shoulders from behind, and there was Stalin, with Molotov 
at his side, both grinning broadly, and eagerly declaring that 
they were only playing, and that nothing of a serious char¬ 
acter had entered their heads. Stalin ha.s a very captivating 
manner when he choose.s to use it, and I never .saw him do .so 
to such an extent as at this moment. Although I wa.s not then, 
and am not now, fully convinced diat all wa.s chall: .and there 
was no seriou,s intent lurking behind, I consented to return, 
and the rest of the evening passed pleasantly. 
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My SUtii-Wnth Birthda\i~l See Stalin Alone~I Explain the Dif¬ 
ference of View Between the British and Americam-A Nar¬ 
row Issue-The Great Battle Impending in Italy-An Am- 
phihious Landing Near the Tiber-Stalln Emphasises the Need 
for '‘Ot>erlord'’'—He Offers a Eirnkn Offensive in May or June 
-The President's Luncheon of “Three Only"-The President 
and I Promise a Date in May-Rmsia's Claim to 'Warm-^ater 
Ports-Tha Third Plenary Sessionr-The Main Decisions Tefcew- 
The CotrmuniquS Agreed-Dinner at the British Legation, 
November SO-Compliments All Round-Many Speeches-Gen- 
oral Brooke's Rejoinder to Stalin-Stalin Admires His Candour, 


N ovemrer 30 was for me a crowded and memorable day. 

It wa.s ray sixty-ninth birthday, and was passed almost 
entirely in transacting some of the most important business 
vvitli wliich I have ever been concerned. The fact that the 
President was in private contact with Marshal Stalin and 
dwelling at the Soviet Embassy, and that he had avoided ever 
seeing me alone since we left Cairo, in S]iite of our hitherto 
intimato relations and the way in which our vital affairs were 
interwoven, led me to seek a direct personal interview with 
Stalin. I felt that the Russian leader was not deriving a true 
impression of the British attitude. The fa!.se idea was foming 
in his mind that, to put it shortly, “Churchill and the British 
Staffs mean to stop ‘Overlord’ if they can, because they want 
to invade the Balkims instead.” It was my duty to remove this 
double misconception. 

The exact date of “Overlord” depended upon the move¬ 
ments of a comparatively small number of landing-craft. These 
landing-craft were not required for any operation, in the Bal- 
krins. The President had committed us to an operation in the 
Bay of Bengal If this were cancelled there would be enough 
landing-craft for all I wanted, namely, the amphibious power 
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to land against opposition two divisions at a time on the coasts 
of Italy or Southem France, and also to carry out "Overlord” 
as planned in May. I had agreed with the President that May 
should be the month, and he had, for his part, given up the 
specific date of May 1. This would give me the time I needed. 
If r could persuade the President to obtain relief from his 
promise to Chiang Kai-shek and drop the Bay of Bengal plan, 
which had never been mentioned in our Teheran conferences, 
there would be enough landing-craft both for the Mediter¬ 
ranean and for a punctual “Overlord.” In the event the great 
landings began on June 6, but this date was decided much 
later on, not by any requirement of mine, but by the moon 
and the weather. I also succeeded when we returned to Cairo, 
as will be seen, in persuading the President to abandon the 
enterprise in the Bay of Bengal. I therefore consider that I 
got what I deemed imperative. But this was far from certain 
at Teheran on this November morning. I was determined that 
Stalin should know the main fact. I did not feel entitled to tell 
him that the President and I had agreed upon May for “Over- 
lord.” I knew that Roosevelt wanted to tell him this himself 
at our luncheon which was to follow my conversation with the 
Marshal. 

The following is founded upon the record made by Major 
Birse, my trusted interpreter, of my private talk with Stalin. 

« 0 » 

I began by reminding the Marshal that I was half American 
and had a great affection for the American people. What I was 
going to say was not to be understood as disparaging to the 
Americans and I would be perfectly loyal towards them, but 
there were things which it was better to say outright, between 
two persons. 

We had a preponderance of troops over the Americans in 
the Mediterranean. There were two or three times more Brit¬ 
ish troops than American there. That was why I was anxious 
that the armies in the Mediterranean should not’be hamstrang 
if it could be avoided. I wanted to use them all the time, In 
Italy there were some thirteen to fourteen divisions, of which 
nine or ten were British. There were two armies, the Fifth 
j^glo-American Army, and the Eighth Army, which was en- 
&ely British. The choice had been represented as keeping to 
the date of “Overlord” or pressing on with the operations in 
the Mediterranean. But that was not tire whole story. The 
Americans wanted me to undertake an amphibious operation 
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in the,Bay of Bengal against the Japanese in March. I was not 
keen about it. If we had the landing-craft needed for the Bay 
of Bengal in the Mediterranean, we should have enough to 
do all we wanted ^ere and still be able to keep to an early 
date for Overlord. It was not a choice between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the date of “Overlord,” but between the Bay of 
Bengal and the date of “Overlord.” However, the Americans 
had pinned us down to a date for “Overlord” and operations 
in the Mediterranean had suffered in the last two months. 
Our army m Italy was somewhat disheartened by the removal 
of seven divisions. We had sent home our tk'ee divisions, and 
the ^^ericans were sending four of theirs, all in preparation 
for ‘Overlord.” That was why we had not been able to take 
fuU advantage of the Italian coUapse. But it also proved the 
earnestness of our preparations for "Overlord.” 

It was vital to get an early decision on the appointment of 
die Commmder-in-Chief. Up tiU August we British were to 
have had tlie Supreme Command in “Overlord,” but at Que¬ 
bec I had told the President that I would agree to the appoint¬ 
ment of an American while we should have the Supreme 
Command in the Mediterranean. I was content with this be¬ 
cause the Americans, although equal in numbers to the British 
when we landed, would soon have a preponderance, and their 
stake would be greater after the first few months. On the 
other hand, as the British had the preponderance in the Medi¬ 
terranean and I had my own ideas about the war there, I con¬ 
sidered it right that we should have the Supreme Command in 
that theatre. The President had accepted this arrangement, and 
it now rested with him to nominate the Commander-in-Chief 
for “Overlord.” As soon as the President did so, I would nomi¬ 
nate the Mediterranean Commander-in-Chief and other com¬ 
manders. The President had delayed the appointment for do¬ 
mestic reason connected with high personages, but I had 
urged him to decide before we all left Teheran. 

Stalin said that was good. 

I then turned to the question of landing-craft, and explained 
once again how and why they were the bottleneck. We had 
plenty of troops in the Mediterranean, even after the removal 
of the seven divisions, and there would be an adequate invad¬ 
ing British and American army in the United Kingdom. All 
turned on landing-craft. When the Marshal had made his mo¬ 
mentous announcement two days before about Russia’s com¬ 
ing into the war against Japan after Hitler’s surrender, I had 
immediately suggested to the Americans that they might find 
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more landing-craft for the operations we had been adced to 
cany out in the Indian Ocean, or that they might send some 
landing-craft from the Pacific to help the &st of Ovm- 
lord/’ In tliat case there might be enough for all. But the 
Americans were very touchy about the Pacific. I had pomted 
out to them that Japan would be beaten much sooiier if Russia 
joined in the war against her, and that they could therefore 
afford to give us more help. . f i 

The issue between myself and the Americans was m tact a 
very narrow one. It was not that I was in any way "kewarm 
bout “Overlord.” I wanted to get what I needed for the Mecl- 
iien'anean and at the same time keep to the date for Ovj- 
lord.” The details had to be hammered out between the Staffs, 
and I had hoped that this might be done in Cairo. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Chiang Kai-shek had been there and Chmese questions 
had taken up neai-ly all the time. But I was sure that m the end 

enough landing-craft would be found for all. 

Now about “Overlord.” The British would have ready by 
the date fixed in May or June nearly sixteen divisions with 
their corps troops, kmding-craft troops, anti-aircraft, and serv¬ 
ices, a total of sli^tly over half a million men. These would 
consist of some of our best troops, including batde-trained men 
from the Mediteiianean. In addition, the British would have 
all that was needed from tlie Royal Navy to handle tmnsporta- 
tion and to protect the Army, and there would be the Metro¬ 
politan Air Forces of about four thousand first-line British air¬ 
craft in continuous action. The American import of ti’oops was 
now beginning. Up till now they had sent mainly air troops 
and stores for the Army, but in the next four or five months I 
thought a hundred and fifty thousand men or more 
come every month, making a total of seven to eight hundred 
thousand men by May, The defeat of the submarines in the 
Atlantic had made tiiis movement possible. I was in favour of 
launching the operation iii the South of France at about the 
same time as “Overlord” or at whatever moment was found 
correct. We would be holding enemy troops in Italy, and of 
tlie twenty-two or twenty-three divisions in the Mediterranean 
as many as possible would go to the South of France and the 
rest would remain in Italy. 

A great battle was impending in Italy. General Alexander 
had about half a million men under him. There were thirteen 
or fourteen Allied divisions, against nine or ten German. The 
weather had been bad and bridges had been swept away. But 
in December we intended to push on, with General Montgom¬ 
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ery leading the Eighth Army. The amphibious landing would 
be made near the Tiber. At the same time tlie Fifth Army 
would be fiercely engaged holding the enemy. It might turn 
into a miniature Stalingrad. We did not intend to push into 
tlie wide part of Italy, but to hold the nanow leg. 

Stalin said he must warn me that the Red Aimy was de¬ 
pending on the success of our invasion of Northern France. If 
there were no operations in May 1944, then the Red Army 
would think that there would he no operations at all that year. 
The weather would be bad and there would be transport dif¬ 
ficulties. If the operation did not take place, he did not want 
the Red Army to be disappointed. Disappointment could only 
create bad feeling, If there was no big change in the European 
war in 1944, it would be very difficult for the Russians to carry 
on. They were war-weary. He feared that a feeling of isola¬ 
tion might develop in the Red Army. That was why he had 
tried to find out whether “Overlord” would be undertaken on 
time as promised. If not, he would have to take steps to pre¬ 
vent bad Jeeliiig in the Red Army. It was most important. 

I said Overlord would certainly take place, provided the 
enemy did not bring into France larger forces than tlie Amer¬ 
icans and British could gather there. If the Germans had thirty 
to forty divisions in France I did not think the force we were 
going to put across the Channel would he able to hold on. I 
was not ^raid of going on shore, but of what would happen 
on the thirtieth, foitieth, or fiftietli day. However, if the Red 
Army engaged the enemy and we held them in Italy and pos¬ 
sibly the Turks came into the war, then I thought we could 
win. 

Stalin said that the first steps of “Overlord” would have a 
good effect on the Red Army, and if he knew that it was going 
to take place in May or June, he could aheady prepare blows 
against Germany. The spring was tlie best time. March and 
Apiil were months of slackness, during which he could con¬ 
centrate troops and material, and in May and June he could . 
attack. Germany would have no troops for France. The trans -1 
fer of German divisions to the East was continuing. The Ger-1 
mans were afraid of their Eastern Front because it had no 
Channel which had to be crossed and there was no France to 
be entered. The Gennans were afraid of the Red Army ad¬ 
vance. The Red Army would advance if it saw that help was 
coming from the Allies. He asked when “Overlord” would 
begin. 

I said that I could not disclose the date for “Overlord” with- 
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out the President’s agreement, but the answer would be given 
at lunch-time, and I thought he would be satisfied. 

* « » 

After a short interval, the Marshal and I separately pro¬ 
ceeded to the President’s quarters for tlie luncheon of ‘'Three 
Only" (with our interpreters) to which he had invited os. 
Roosevelt then told Stalin tlrat we were both agreed that 
“Overlord” should be launched during the month of May. The 
Marshal was evidently greatly pleased and relieved by this 
solemn and direct engagement which we both made. Tlie con¬ 
versation turned on lighter subjects, and the only part of which 
I have a record was the question of Russia’s outlet upon the 
seas and oceans. I had always thought it was a wrong thing, , 
capable of breeding disastrous quarrels, that a mighty land- 
mass like the Russian Emphe, with its population of nearly 
two hundred millions, should be denied during the winter : 
months all effective access to tire broad waters. 

Wlien Marshal Stalin raised this question of warm-water 
ports for Russia, I said tliere were no obstacles. He also asked 
about the Dardanelles and the revision of the Treaty of Sevres. 

I said that I wanted to get Turkey into the war, and this was 
an awkward moment for raising the question. Stalin replied 
that the time would come later. I said I expected Russia would 
sail the oceans with her Navy and merchant fleet and we would 
welcome her ships. At this Stalin remarked that Lord Curzon 
had had other ideas. I said that in those days we did not see 
eye to eye with Russia. 

The President said that the Baltic should be free to all na¬ 
tions for merchant slipping. There should be free zones in the 
ports, and trustees should be appointed for the Kiel Canal, ^ 
while the Dardanelles ought to be free to the commerce of the ^ 
world. Stalin asked whether this would apply to Russian com- 
mcrce, and we assured him that it would. 

Stalin then asked what could be done for Russia in the Far 
East. I replied that Russia had Vladivostok, but he pointed 
out that die port was ice-hound, and also depended on the 
Straits of Tsushima, At present the only exit that the Russians 
had was Murmansk. I answered that I wished to meet the Rus¬ 
sian grievance, because the government of die world must he : 
entrusted to satisfied nations, who wished nothing more for 
themselves than what they had, If the virorld-government were 
in the hands of hungiy nations, there would always be danger. 
But none of us had any reason to seek for anything more. The . 


p^ce would be kept by peoples who lived in their own way 
and were not ambitious. Our power placed us above the rest. 
We were like rich men dwelling at peace within their habita¬ 
tions. 

♦ # » 

After a brief interval, the third plenary session began as be¬ 
fore in tlie Russian Legation at four o’clock. There was a full 

attendance and we numbered nearly thirty. 

^ The President said he was very happy to inform the Con¬ 
ference diat agreement had been reached on the main military 
problems. Sir Alan Brooke said that, after sitting in combined 
session, the United States and British Chiefs of Staff had rec¬ 
ommended us to launch “Overlord” in May, "in conjunction 
with a supporting operation against the South of France on 
the largest scale that was permitted by the landing-craft avail¬ 
able at that time." 

I then emphasised the need for the combined United States 
and British Staffs to keep in closest touch with the Soviet mili¬ 
tary authorities, so that all operations on the Eastern as well 
as tlie Western and Mediterranean fronts were concerted to¬ 
gether. By this means the three Great Powers would close in 
on the wild beast so that he was engaged on all sides at the 
same moment. Veiy detailed Staff work would be necessary to 
launch Overlord, which was the biggest combined operation 
ever planned. 

Stalin said that he understood the importance of the decision 
taken by the Staffs and the difficulties inherent in cariying it 
out. The danger period for “Overlord” would be at the time 
of deployment from the landings. At this point the Germans 
might transfer troops from the East in order to create the max¬ 
imum difficulties for "Overlord.” In order to prevent any move¬ 
ment from the East of any considerable German forces, he 
undertook to organise a large’^scale Russian offensive in May.i 

The President remarked on the importance of the timing of 
operations in aU theatres. Now that the three Staffs had got to¬ 
gether, he hoped they would keep togetlier. He had already 
informed Marshal Stalin that the next step was to appoint tlie 
Commander for “Overlord.” After consultation with his own 
Staffs and with me, it should be possible to make a decision 
vvidiln three or four days. Now that the main military deci¬ 
sions had been taken, it seemed right lor the British and Amer¬ 
ican Staffs to return to Cairo as soon as possible to work out 
the details. To this Stalin and I agreed. 

1 The main Russian attacic began on June 23, 
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I added that now that the supreme decisions had been 
taken, every effort must be bent to find the ways and means to 
get more landing-craft. With five months still to go before the 
Lnching of “Overlord,” and with all the resource.s of America 
and Great Britain at our disposal, it shou d be possible to do 
this. If “Overlord” was to be done, it must be done with smash- 
ing force, and I hoped that the Staffs would find ways and 
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leans or increasiuK uro miua* ..„ 

I asked if there would be any difficulty m the three Staff.s 
concerting cover plans. Stalin explained that the Russians had 
made considerable use of deception by means of dummy tanks, 
aircraft, and airfields. Radio deception had also proved effec¬ 
tive. He was entirely agreeable to the Staffs collaborating wi h 
the object of devising joint cover and decephon schemes. In 
war-time.” I said, “Troth is so precious that she should always 
be attended by a bodyguard of lies.” Stalin and his comrades 
greatly appreciated this remark when it was trarrslated, and 
upon this note our formal conference ended gaily. 

I then suggested that the Staffs should draft a short com¬ 
munique to cover the military talks for submission to the Pres¬ 
ident, Marshal Stalin, and myself. The note to be sounded was 
brevity, mysteiy, and a foretaste of impending docm for Ge^ 
many. The following communiqud was therefore framed and 
agreed to by all: 

... Our Military Staffs have joined in our round-table discus¬ 
sions, and we have concerted our plans for the destniction or 
the German forces. We have reached complete agreement as to tlio 
scope and timing of the operations which will be undertaken from 
the east, west, and south. 


Hitherto we had assembled for our conferences or meals in 
the Soviet Embassy. I had claimed however that I should bo 
the host at the third dinner, which should be held in the Brit¬ 
ish Legation. This could not well be disputed. Great Britain 
and I myself both came first alphabetically, and in seniority I 
was four or five years older than Roosevelt or Stalin. We were 


I might have added, but did not, tliat we had been the longest 
in the war; and, finally, November 80 was my birtliday. These 
arguments, particularly the last one, were conclusive, and nil 
preparations were made by our Minister for a dinner of nearly 
forty persons, including not only the political and military 


ice, the N.K.V.D., insisted on searching the British Legation 
fiom top to bottom, loolong behind eveiy door and under every 
cusluon before Stalin appeared; and about fifty armed Ru^ 

themselves 

near al the doors and windows. The American Security men 
were dso much in evidence. Everything' however passed off 
agreeably. Stalin, amving under heavy guard, was in the best 
of tempere, and the President, from his wheel chair, beamed 
on us all in pleasure and good will. 

This was a memorable occasion in my life. On my right sat 
tile President of the United States, on my left the master of 
Russia. Together we controlled practically all the naval and 
toee-qiiarters of all the air forces in the world, and could 
direct arinies of nearly twenty millions of men. engaged in the 
most terrible of wars that had yet ocem-red in human histoiy 
1 could not help rejoicing at tire long way we had come on the 
road to victory since the summer of 1940, when we had been 
alone, and, apart from the Navy and the Air, practically im- 
aimed, against the triumphant and unbroken might of Ger¬ 
many and Italy, with almost all Europe and its resources in 
their grasp. Mr. Roosevelt gave me for a birthday present a 
beautiful Persian porcelain vase, which, although it was broken , 
into fragments on the homewai'd journey, has been maivel- 
lously reconstructed and is one of my Measures. 

During dinner I had a most pleasant conversation with both 
my august guests. Stalin repeated the question he had posed 
at tlie Conference, “Who will command ‘Overlord?” I said 
that the President had not yet finally made up his mind, but 
that I was almost certain it would be General Marshall, who 
sat opposite us at no great distance, and that was how it had 
stood hitherto. Stalin was evidently very pleased at this. He 
then spoke about General Brooke. He thought that he did not 
hke the Russians. He had been very abrupt and rough with 
mem at our first Moscow meeting in August 1942.1 reassured 
him, remarking that military men were apt to he blunt and 
hard-cut when dealing with war problems with their profes¬ 
sional colleagues. Stalin said that he liked them all the better 
for that. He gazed at Brooke intently across the room. 

When the time came, I proposed tlie health of our illustrious 
guests, and the President proposed my health and wished me 
many happy returns of the day, He was followed by Stalin, 
who spoke in a similar strain. 
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Many informal toasts were tlien proposed) according to the 
Russian custom, which is certainly very well suited to banquets 
of this kind. Hopkins made a speech couched in ajiappy vein, 
in the coui'se of which he said that he had made a very long 
and thorough study of the British Constitution, which is un¬ 
written, and of the War Cabinet, whose authority and. compo¬ 
sition are not specifically defined.” As the result of this study, 
he said, “I have learnt that the provisions of the British Con¬ 
stitution and the powers of the War Cabinet are just whatever 
Winston Chmchill wants them to be at any given moment.” 
This caused general laughter. The reader of these volumes will 
know how little foundation there was in this jocular as.sertion. 
It is true that I received a measure of loyal support in the di¬ 
rection of the war from Parliament and iny Cabinet colleagues 
which may well be unprecedented, and that tliere were very 
few large issues upon which I was overruled; but it wa,s with 
some pride that I reminded my two great comrades on more 
than one occasion that I was the only one of our trinity who 
could at any moment be dismissed from power by the vote of 
a House of Commons freely elected on universal franchise, or 
could be controlled from day to day by the opinion of a War 
Cabinet representing all parties in the State. The President*.s 
term of ofifice was fixed, and his powers, not only as Pre.sident, 
but as Coramander-in-Chief, were almost absolute under the 
American Constitution. Stalin appeared to be, and at this mo¬ 
ment certainly was, all-powerful in Ru.s.sia. They could order; 
I had to convince and persuade. I was glad that this .should bo 
so. The process was laborious, but I had no reason to com¬ 
plain of the way it worked, 

« e * . 

As the dinner proceeded, there were many speeche.s, and 
most of the principal figures, including Molotov and General 
Marshall, made tlieir contribution. But the speech which 
stands out in my memory came from General Brooke, I quote 
the account he was good enough to write for mo: 

Halfway through the dinner [he says] the President very kindly 
proposed my healtli, referring to the time when my father had 
visited his father at Hyde Park. Just as he was finishing, and I was 
thinking what an ea-sy time I should have replying to such kind 
words, Stalin got , up and said he would finish the toast. He tlien 
proceeded to imply that I had failed to show real feelings of 
friendship towards the Red Army, that I was lacking in a tme 
appreciation of its fine qualities, and that he hoped In future I 


shoidd be able to show greater comradeship towards the soldiers 
of die Red Armyl 

I was very much .surprised by these accusations, as I could not 
tonk what they were based on. I had however seen enough of 
Stalin by then to know that if I sat down under these insults I 
should bse any respect he might ever have had for me, and that 
he would continue such attacks in the future 

I dierefore ro.se to thank the President most profusely for his 
very kind exprcs.sions. and then turned to Stalin in approximately 
me following words: 

“Now, Marshal, may I deal with your toast. I am surprised that 
yon should have found it necessary to raise accusations against me 
that are entirely unfounded. You will remember that this namin g 
wliile we were discussing cover plans Mr. Churchill said that ‘in 
war Truth must have an escort of lies.’ You will also remember 
dial you yourself told us that in all your great offensives your 
real intentions were always kept concealed from the outer world. 
You told us that all your dummy tanks and dummy aeroplanes 
were always massed on those fronts that were of an immediate in¬ 
terest, while your true intentions were covered by a cloak of com¬ 
plete secrecy. 

Well Marshal, you have been misled by dummy tanks and 
dummy aeroplanes, and you have failed to observe those feelings 
of true friendship which I have for the Red Army, nor have you 
seen the feelings of genuine coraradesliip which I bear towards all 
its members,” 

As this wa.s translated by Pavlov, sentence by sentence, to 
Stalin, I watcbcid lii.s expression carefully. It was inscratable. 
But at the end he turned to me and said, with evident relish, 
“I like tliat man. Ho rings true. I must have a talk with him 
afterwards.” 

At length we moved into the antechamber, and here every¬ 
one moved about in changing groups. I felt that there was a 
greater .sense of solidarity and good-comradeship than we had 
ever reached before in the Grand Alliance. I had not invited 
Randolph and Sarah to the dinner, though they game in while 
my birthday toast was being proposed, but now Stalin singled 
them out and greeted them most warmly, and of course the 
Pre.sklent knew them well. 

As I moved around, I saw Stalin in a small circle face to face 
with “Brookie,” as I call him. The General’s account continues; 


As we walked out of the room, the Prime Minister told me tliat; 
he had felt somewhat nervous as to what I should say next when 
I had referred to “truth” and “lies.” He comforted me however by 
telling me that my reply to the toast had had the right effect on 
Stalin, I therefore decided to return to tlie attack in the anteroom. 
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I went up to Stalin and told him how surprised I was, and grieved, 
that he should have found it necessary to raise such accusatto 
against me in his toast. He replied at once through Pavlov, The 
best friendships are those founded on misunderstandings, and he 
shook me warmly by the hand. 

It seemed to me that all the clouds had passed away, and in 
fact Stalin’s confidence in my friend was established on a 
foundation of respect and good will which was never shaken 
while we all worked together. _ ^ 

It must have been after two in the morning when we finally 
separated. The Marshal resigned himself to his escort and de¬ 
parted, and the President was conveyed to his quarters in me 
Soviet Embassy. I went to bed tired out but content, feeling 
sure that nothing but good had been done. It certainly was a 
happy birthday for me. 
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Comemtion at Luncheon, December l~How to Gain Turkey 
-The Russian Share of Italian Shvps-The Frontiers of Poland- 
The %mon line” and the Line of the Oder-A Frank Talk- 
Finland-Flo Annexations and No Indenmities’-Final Accord- 
The Question of Germany-PortitionP-President Roosevelt’s 
Suggestion-I Unfold a Personal View-Marshal Stalin’s Stand’ 
point-More About Poland-Broad Agreement on Military Policy 
-Political Aspects Remote and Speculative-Deep Fear of 
German Might at This War Climax-The Present PartUion-“U 
Cannot Last.” 


S EVERAL OF OUR GRAVEST POLITICAL ISSUES Stood OUt before 
and after the main decision on strategy had been reached. 
The Three lunched together again at the President’s table in 
the Soviet Legation on December 1. In addition, on this occa¬ 
sion Molotov, Hopkins, Eden, Clark Kerr, and Harriman were 
present. The question of inducing Turkey to enter into the war 
was our first topic. 

Hopkins asked what support we should have to give Turkey 
if she came in. Roosevelt said that Inonii would ask what we 
could do. Until the landing-craft situation had been studied, 
we should be careful in making promises. I said that we had in 
Egypt seventeen British squadrons not under the Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican command, and Air Chief Marshal Tedder had three more 
squadrons which we could spare. They were cliiefiy fighters 
and could be used to protect Turkey. In addition, we: had 
three regiments of anti-aircraft guns. This was all We had 
promised. We had not promised Turkey any troops. She 
had fifty divisions equipped, and there was no need to send 
any troops. 

Stalin said that if Turkey entered the war, she would make 
part; of her teiTitory available. I agreed, and said Ploesti would 
be vulnerable. We British were not offering Turkey anything 
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that was not ours to give, and we were only giving three | 
squadrons from the Central Mediterranean to make up the 
number from seventeen to twenty. Perhaps the Americans ! 
could add a few bomber squadrons. We had said that we 
would only give air protection. We had no army available. 
The landing-craft requhed in March for taking Rhodes could 
be sandwiched in between Italy and “Overlord. The President 
hoped diis could be done, but said that casualties among land¬ 
ing-craft were very heavy and we should want all we could 
get for “Overlord." I replied that I saw no difficulty. Wo had 
made no offers to Turkey, nor did I know whotlier Inonu 
would accept any. The President would be in Cairo and could 
see what his Staff’s would have to say. We British could only 
offer our twenty squadrons. The Turks did not need any army; 
they needed air protection. In addition, Inonii might not come 
to Cairo. 

“He might fall ill,” interjected Stalin. 

I said that if he refused to come and the President had to 
leave, I proposed to go in a cruiser and see him in Adana. 
Inonii would come there. . . . Landing-craft were the bottle¬ 
neck for all our operations. Some might be forthcoming from 
the Indian Ocean or tlie Pacific, or more could bo built. If 
this could not be done, we should have to give up something, 
but it was agreed that “Overlord” was not to suffer. 

Roosevelt tlien said that my suggestion that landing-craft 
.should be provided from tlie Pacific was impossible. Distances 
were too great, and every day the Americans were proceeding 
north in ffie Gilbert and Marshall Islands to attack Japane.so 
supply lines. They needed all the landing-craft they had. 

JEIopkins asked how many landing-craft would be needed 
for tfddng Rhodes. I replied that there was no commitment 
to Turkey about Rhodes or any other island, and there was 
no commitment in landing-craft. Roosevelt said that if he were 
Inonu he would ask for Crete and otlier islands to be taken. 

I said: “What I want is air bases in the region of Smyrna 
and Badrun. Those airfields have been constructed by us. 
When we get them and put in squadrons, we can drive tlie 
Germans out of the air. It pays us anyhow to lose one air¬ 
craft for every German machine shot down. We must staxwe 
out the German garrisons on the islands. If Turkey take.s an 
active part, the islands will fall of themselves. It would not 
be necessary in that case to attack even Rhodes. The islands 
have to be supplied by Germany, and if we have air cover 
from Turkey, our destroyers can cut down German convoys, 
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which they cannot do at present because Germany commands 
the air. f mteh bases will give us continued pressure against 
the Germans, apd that will be a preparation for ‘Overlord.’ ” 

Stalin agreed, and the President consented to go forward on 
the basis of twenty squadrons and some bombers, but no am¬ 
phibious operations. 

^ I then s^med up. We were offering Turkey only limited 
air protection and anti-aircraft guns, but the winter was ap¬ 
proaching and Germany would not invade Turkey. We would 
continue to supply her with arms. There was the priceless op- 
porhmily for Turkey of accepting the Soviet invitation to sit 
beside us at the Peace Conference. There was the assurance 
that if Bulgaria attacked Turkey because the latter had de- 
clai'ed war on Geimany, the So^et Union would retaliate on 
Bulgaria, a thing which had never happened before. Then 
tliere was the offer of association witli the victorious Powers 
and our good offices and friendship. 

“What measures,’’ asked Stalin, “does Mr. Churchill expect 
from the Soviet Union in case Turkey declares war on Ger¬ 
many, as a result of which Bulgaria attacks Turkey and the 
Soviet declares war on BulgariaF' 

I said I was not asking for anything specific, but as the So¬ 
viet armies advanced tlirough Odessa they would create a 
great effect among the population in Bulgaria. The Turkish 
Army had rifles, brave infantry, fairly good artillery, but no 
anti-aircraft guns, no aircraft, and very few tanks. We had 
established railitaiy schools, but they were not attended regu¬ 
larly. The Turks were not quick to learn. Their army was brave 
but not modem. Twenty-five million pounds had been spent 
on weapons, mainly American, and we had shipped tiiem. 

Stalin said it wa.s possible Turkey would not have to fi ght. 
They would give us their air bases; that might be the course 
of events, and it would be good. 

’Ihe President then asked Mr. Eden to teU us what the 
Turb had said in Cairo. Mr. Eden said he had asked the 
Turkish Foreign Minister to give us air bases and told him 
that Germany would not attack Turkey. The Foreign Mmister 
had refused, saying Germany would react against Turkish 
provocation. Turkey would rather come in by agreement than 
be brought in indirectly as a result of such action as had been 
suggest^. 

I ohserved that when we asked tlie Turks to strain their 
neutrality by giving us their air bases, they replied, “Oh, no, 
we cannot play a passive rble,” but if we asked them to start 
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war in earnest, they answered, “Oh, no, we are not sufficiently 
aimed.” I proposed, if necessary, to try other methods. If 
Turkey refused, .she would forfeit her chance to .sit at the Peace 
Conference. She would be ti'eated like other neutrals. We 
would say that Great Britain had no further interest in her 
affairs and we would stop the supply of arms. 

Mr. Eden said he would like to get quite clear in his mind 
the demands that were to be made on Turkey. Was it under¬ 
stood that Turkey should go to war with Germany and no 
one else? If as a result the Geimans made Bulgaria join them 
in a war against Turkey, would the Soviet Government go to 
war with Bulgaria? Stalin agreed on both points. I said that, 
for myself, I should be satisfied with strained neutrality from 
Turkey. There was thus a very great measure of agreement 
on the limited steps for which I asked in order to win the 
great prize of bringing Turkey into the war, and it was settled 
that President Inonii should be invited to come to Cairo and 
talk it all over with me and the President. Although I felt how 
deeply Turkish minds had been affected by our failure to at¬ 
tack inodes, by the loss of Cos and Leros, and tlie consequent 
German command of the air in the Aegean, I left tho subject, 
having got all I had thought it right to ask, and with fait 
hopes tliat it would not be insufficient. 

* 

Molotov now asked whether the Soviet Government could 
not be given an answer about the Italian ship.s. Roosevelt’s f 
reply was veiy simple. A large number of merchant ship.s and 
a smaller number of warships could be used by the three na¬ 
tions during the war, and could then be distrihiUrsd by title. 

It would he best until then that those should use the.se ships 
who could use them best. Molotov said that Russia would he 
able to make good use of them. I asked where tlie Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment would like tliem delivered. Stalin said in the Black 
Sea, and, if this were not possible, then in the North. If Tur¬ 
key did not come into the war, the Black Sea would he impos- ; 
sible. But use could be made of them in the North, 

I said that this was a very small tiling after all the efforts : ' 
mat Russia was making or had made. We only asked for a : 
lime time to handle the matter with the Italians. I said I should 
like to see the ships go to the Black Sea, and tliat perhaps I 
might at the same time send some of His Majesty’,? ships with 
them. The President and I needed time to arrange the matter 
with the Italians, who were already helping with some of their ^ 
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smaller ship.? in patrol work, and some Italian submarines 
were carrying important supplies. There must be no mutiny 
m the Italian Fleet and no scuttling of ships. A couple of 
months should he enough for me and the President to arrange 
with the Itahans. The ships could pass under Russian orders 
by that date, after refitting. I went on to say that I should like 
to put four or hve British submarines into the Black Sea. This 
was one of the ^ things wliich might be asked of Turkey if she 
accepted on y ^ strained neutrahty.” But we would abide by 
Marshal Stalins wishes. We had no ambitions in the Black 
Sea. 

Stalin replied that he would he grateful for any help. 

« 

After an interval, when luncheon was over, we moved into 
imother room and took our seats at a conference table. Our 
discussioii.s continued all through the afternoon. Poland was 
me next important subject. 

Tho President began by saying that he hoped the Polish and 
Soviet Govennnents would resume relations, so that any deci¬ 
sion taken could be accepted by the Polish Government. But 
ho admitted there were difficulties. Stalin asked with what 
Government he would have to negotiate. The Polish Govern¬ 
ment and their friends in Poland were in contact with the 
Germans. They killed the partisans. Neither the President nor 
I could have any idea of what was now going on there. 

I said that the Poli.sh question was important for us in the 
United Kingdom, because we had declared war on Germany 
for invading Poland. Although Great Britain had been unpre¬ 
pared, tho Geitnan attack on Poland had launched us into the 
war. I reverted to ray illustration of the three matches-Ger- 
many, Poland, and the Soviet Union. One of the main objects 
of the Allie.s was to achieve the security of the Soviet western 
frontier, and .so to prevent an attack by Germany in the future. 
Here I rtunincled Stalin of his mention of the line of tihe Oder 
in the West. ‘I 

Stalin, internipting, said that previously there had been no 
mention of re-e,stablishing relations with the Polish Govern¬ 
ment, but only of deteraiining Poland’s frontiers. Today the 
matter had been put quite differently. Russia, even more than 
other states, was interested in good relations with Poland, 
because for her it was a question of the security of her fron¬ 
tiers. Rus.sia was in favour of the reconstruction, development, 
and expansion of Poland mainly at the expense of Germany. 
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But he separated Poland from the Polish Government in 
exile. He had broken ofF relations with the Polish Government 
in exile, not on account of caprice, but because it had joined 
with Hitler in slanderous propaganda against Russia. What 
guarantee was there that this would not happen again? He 
would like to have a guarantee that the Polish Government 
in exile would not kill partisans, but, on the contrary, would 
urge the Poles to fight the Germans and not concern them¬ 
selves with any machinations. He would welcome any Polish 
Government which would take such active measures, and he 
would be glad to renew relations with them. But he was by 
no means sure that the Polish Government in exile was ever 
likely to become the kind of Government it ought to be. 

Here I said that it would be a great help if round that very 
table we could learn what were the Russian ideas about the 
frontiers. I should then put the matter before the Poles and 
say frankly if I thought the conditions fair. His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment, for whom alone I spoke, would like to be able to 
tell the Poles that the plan was a good one and the best that 
they were likely to get, and that His Majesty’s Government 
would not argue against it at the peace table. Then we could 
get on with the President’s idea of resuming relations. What 
we wanted was a strong and independent Poland, friendly to 
Russia. 

Stalin said that that was true, but that the Poles could not 
be allowed to seize the Ukraine and White Russian territory. 
That was not fair. According to the 1939 frontier, the soil of 
the Ukraine and White Russia was returned to the Uki'aine 
and to White Russia. Soviet Russia adhered to the frontiers 
of 1939, for tiiey appeared to be ethnologically the right ones. 

Eden asked if this meant the Ribbentrop-Molotov Line. 

“Call it whatever you like," said Stalin. 

I Molotov remarked that it was generally called the Curzon 
^ Line. 

“No," said Eden, “there are important differences.” 

Molotov said there were none, 

I then produced a map and showed the Curzon Line and 
the 1939 line, and indicated also the line of tire Oder. Eden 
said'that the south end of the Curzon Line had never been 
defined in terms. 

At this point the meeting broke into groups. There was a 
general gathering round my map and round a map which was 
produced by the Americans, and it was difficult for the inter¬ 
preters to take notes, 
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Eden suggested that the Curzon Line was intended to pass 
to the east of Lvov, 

Stalin replied that the line on my map had not been diawn 
coiTectly. Lvov should be left on the Russian side and the line 
should go westward towards Przemysl. Molotov would get a 
map of the Curzon Line and a description of it. He said tliat 
he did not want any Polish population, and that if he found 
and district inhabited'by Poles he would gladly give it up. 

I suggested that the value of the German land was much 
greater than the Pripet Marshes. It was industrial and it 
would make a much better Poland. We should lite to be able 
to say to the Poles that the Russians were right, and to tell 
the Poles that they must agree that they had had a fair deal 
If the Poles did not accept, we could not help it. Here 1 made 
it clear that I was speaking for the British alone, adding that 
the President had many Poles in the United States who\vere 
his fellow-citizens. 

Stalin said again that if it were proved to him that any dis¬ 
trict were Polish, he would not claim it, and here he made 
some shadowing on the map west of the Curzon Line and 
south of Vilna, which he admitted to be mainly Polish. 

At this point the meeting again separated into groups, and 
there was a prolonged study of the Oder Line on a map, 
When this came to an end, I said I liked the picture, and that 
I would say to the Poles that if they did not accept it 4ey 
would be foolish, and I would remind them that but for tlie 
Red Army they would have been utterly destroyed, I would 
point out to them that they had been given a fine place to live 
in, more than three hundred miles each way. 

Stalin said that it would indeed be a large, industrial State. 
“And friendly to Russia,” I interjected. 

Stalin replied that Russia wanted a friendly Poland. 
Tthen, runs tlie record, said to Mr. Eden, witli some em¬ 
phasis, that I was not going to break my heart about this 
cession of part of Germany to Poland or about Lvov. Eden 
said that if Marshal Stalin would take ihe Curzon and Oder 
Lines as a basis on which to argue, that might provide a be¬ 
ginning. 

At to point Molotov produced the Russian version of the 
Curzon Line^ and the text of a wireless telegram from Lord 
. Curzon giving all the place-names. I asked whether Molotov 
■ would object to the Poles getting the Oppeln district. He said 
; he did not think so. 

I said that the Poles would be wise to take our advice. I 
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was not prepared to make a great squawk about Lvov, Turn¬ 
ing to Marshal Stalin, I added that I did not tliink we were 
very far apart in principle. Roosevelt asked Stalin whether lie 
thought a transfer of population on a voluntary basis would 
be possible. The Marshal said that probably it would be. 

On this we left the Polish discussion. 

# * # 

The President next asked Stalin whether he was ready to 
discuss Finland. Could the United States Government do 
anything to help to get Finland out of the war? 

Stalin said that recently the Swedish Vice-Minister for For¬ 
eign Affairs had told Madame Kollontay (the Soviet Am¬ 
bassadress) that the Finns were afraid tliat Russia wanted to 
turn Finland into a Russian province. The Soviet Goverament 
had replied that they had no wish to make Finland a Russian 
province unless the Finns forced them to do so. Madame Kol¬ 
lontay had then been instructed to tell the Finns that the 
Soviet Government would have no objection to receiving a 
Finnish delegation in Moscow. But they wished the Finns to 
state their views about dropping out of the war. In Teheran 
he had just received tlie gist of the Finnish reply, which was 
conveyed to him thraugh M. Boheman, The reply did not 
make any mention of Finland’s desire to dissociate henself 
from Germany. It raised the question of frontiers. The Finns 
suggested that as a basis of discussion the 1939 frontier should 
be adopted, with some corrections in favour of the Soviet 
Union. Stalin believed tliat the Finns were not really anxious 
to conduct serious negotiations. Their conditions were unac¬ 
ceptable and the Finns well knew it. The Finns still hoped 
for a German victory; and some of them at any rate had a 
strong belief that the Germans were going to win, 

Roosevelt asked if it would help if the United States Gov¬ 
ernment advised tlie Finns to go to Moscow. Stalin replied 
they were ready enough to go to Moscow, but it would not do 
much good if they went with their present programme. 

I said that in the days of the Russo-Finnish War I had been 
sympathetfc to Finland, but I had turned against her when 
she came into the war against the Soviets. Russia must have 
security for Leningrad and its approaches. The position of 
the Soviet Union as a permanent naval and air Power in the 
Baltic must be assured. But people in the United Kingdom 
would be unhappy if the Finns were incorporated in tlie 
Soviet Union against their will. I had therefore been glad to 
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hear what Marshal Stalin had said. I did not, think it useful 
to ask for indemnities. The Finns might cut dowi a few trees 
but that would not do much good. ’ 

Stalin said that he did not want money, but wiihin, say 
five or eight years the Finns would be well able to make good 
the damage they had done to Russia by supplying her with 
paper, wood, and many otlier things. He thought the Finns 
should be given a lesson, and he was determined to get com¬ 
pensation. 

I said I imagined that the harm the Finns did to Russia by 
their improper attack far exceeded what a poor country like 
Finland could supply. I added, “There is still ringing in my 
ears the famous slogan, ‘No annexations and no indemnities.’ 
Perhaps Marshal Stalin will not be pleased with me for saving 
that.” / ^ 

Stalin, witli a broad grin, replied, “I have told you that I 
am becoming a Conservative.” 

I then asked what it was he wanted. We had “Overlord” 
coming. I should like to have Sweden with us in the war and 
Finland out of the war by the spring. Stalin said that would 
be good. 

^ The conversation then turned to territorial detail-Viborg 
(“Nothing doing about Viborg,” said Stalin), the Karelian 
Isthmus, Hango. “If the cession of Hango presents a dk- 
culty,” said Stalin, “I am willing to take Petsamo instead.” “A 
fair exchange,” said Roosevelt. 

I said the British wanted two things; first, that Russia 
should be satisfied with her frontiers; second, that the Finns 
should be free and independent and live as well as they could 
in those very uncomfortable regions. But we did not want to 
put any pressure on Russia. Stalin said that, after all, allies 
could squeeze each other if they wanted to from time to time. 
But let the Finns live. It would be all right so long as half the 
damage they had done was made good. Roosevelt asked 
whetiber it would be any use if the Finns were to go to Mos¬ 
cow without any conditions. Stalin said that if there were no 
assurances that an agreement would be concluded, then an 
expedition to Moscow would help Geimany, who would make 
capital out of any failure. This applied also to the aggressive 
elements in Finland, who would say that the Russians did not 
really want peace. 

I said that would be a Re, and that we would all say so 
loudly. 

“All right,” said Stalin, “let them come if you insist.” 
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Roosevelt said that the present Finnish leader's were pro- 
German; if there were others we might get somewhere. Stalin 
thought it would be better to have others, but he did not 
object even to Ryti. Anyone, even the Devil, might come. He 
was not afraid of devils. 

I said I hoped Marshal Stalin would handle the question of 
Finland, with due regard to the possibility of Sweden com¬ 
ing into tire war in time for our general offensive in May. 

Stalin agreed, but said that he could not diverge from sev¬ 
eral conditions: (1) Restoration of the 1940 treaty. (2) 
Hango or Petsamo. (Here he added that Hango was leased 
to the Soviet Union, but he would propose to take Petsamo.) 
(3) Compensation in kind as to 50 per cent for damage. 
Quantities could be discussed later. (4) A breach with Ger¬ 
many. (5) The expulsion of all Germans. (6) Demobilisation. 

I replied about compensation that it was easy enough to 
do damage, but very hard to repair it, and that it was bad for 
any one country to fall into tribute to another. Stalin said that 
the Finns might perhaps be given an opportunity to repay the 
damage they had done in, say, five to eight years. I said, “Ex¬ 
perience shows that large indemnities do not work.” Stalin 
proposed to occupy a region of Finland if the Finns did not 
pay, but if they did pay, the Russians would withdraw within 
tlie year. 

"I have not yet,” I said, "been elected a Soviet commissar, 
but if I were, I should advise against this. There are much 
bigger things to think about.” We were behind the Russians 
and ready to help them at every ton, but we must think of 
the May battle. President Roosevelt said that he was ready to 
stand behind all that had been said (against large indemni¬ 
ties), 

Stalin now asked, "Are there any other questionsr The 
Prpident replied, “There is the question of Germany.” Stalin 
said that he would like to see Germany split up. The Presi¬ 
dent agreed, but Stalin suggested that I should object. 

I said I did not object in principle. Roosevelt said that, 
so that there could be some discussion, he and his advisers 
had had a shot at a plan some three months before. This in¬ 
volved the dividing of Germany into five parts. Stalin, with 
a ^in, suggested that 1 was not listening because I was not 
inclined to see Germany split up. I said that I considered that 
die root of tire evil lay in Prussia, in the Prussian Army and 
General Staff. 
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^ Roosevelt then explained his plan for splitting Germany 
into five parts: (1) Prussia. (2). Hanover and the northwest 
part of Germany. (3) Saxony and the Leipzig area. (4) 
Hesse-Daimstadt, Hesse-Cassel, and the section south of the 
Rhme. (5) Bavaria, Baden, and WMtemberg. These five 
sections would be self-governing, but there were two more 
that would be governed by the United Nations: (1) Kiel and 
its canal and Hamburg. (2) The Ruhr and the Saar. These 
would be under the control of the United Nations as trustees. 
He was only tb'owing tliis out as an idea which might be 
talked over. 

“If,” I said, “I might use the American idiom, I would say 
&at the President has ‘said a mouthful.’ Mr. Roosevelt’s plan 
is a new one to me. In my opinion there are two things, one 
destructive and the other constructive, I have two clear ideas 
in mind. First, the isolation of Prussia. What is to be done to 
Prussia after that is only secondary. Then I should like to 
detach Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, tlie Palatinate, Saxony, and 
Baden, Whereas I would treat Prussia sternly, I would make 
things easier for the second group, which I should like to see 
work in with what I would call a Danubian Confederation, 
The people of these parts of Germany are not the most fero¬ 
cious, and I should like to see them live tolerably, and in a 
generation they would feel differently. South Germans are not 
going to start another war, and we would have to make it 
worth their while to forget Prussia. I do not much mind 
whether there are one or two groups.” I asked Marshal Stalin 
whether he would be prepared to go into action on this front. 

^ Stalin said he would, but he preferred a plan for the parti¬ 
tion of Germany-something like the President’s plan, which 
was more likely to weaken Germany. When one had to deal i 
with large masses of German troops, one found them all fight¬ 
ing like devils, as the British and American armies would soon 
leam.^ The Austrians by themselves were different, and he 
described the way they surrendered. All Germans were the 
same. It was the Prussian officers that provided the cement. 
But fundamentally there was no difference between North 
Germans and South Germans, for all Germans fought like 
fierce beasts. We should be careful not to include the Aus¬ 
trians in any kind of combination. Austria had existed inde¬ 
pendently, and could do so again. So also must Hungary exist 
independently. After breaking up Geimany it would be most 
unwise to create new combination.s, Danubian or othemise. 

President Roosevelt agreed wannly. There was no differ- 
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cnee between Germans. The Bavarians had no officer class; 
offieroise they wtjre exactly like tie? IVns.sianK, as the Amerh 
can troops Imtl already dlscnvfa'cd. 

I .said that if Germany were divided into a tiiimher of parts 
as suggested by the President, and parts were not at« 
tached to other c!ombination.s, they woidd reunite. It was not 
a question of dividing Germany .so muelt a.s giving a life to the 
eut" 0 ff bit.s and making them content nut to be dependent on 
the Greater Keich. Even if this were achieved for fifty years, 
that would be a lot. 

Stalin said that a Damibiaii eomljiuation would not bo able 
to live, and the Germans would take advaihago of this by pat. 
ting fle.sh on soraellihig that was only a skeleton and thus cre¬ 
ating a now great state, Hero he askcul whetlier Hungary and 
Rumania would be members of auy such combination. Ho 
then reiterated hi,*j view,s about the advantages whiclj it would 
present to Germany in the futiiro. It wm far Imtlcr to break 
up and scatter the Germsm tribe,s. Of counsn. they worjkl want 
to unite, no matter how much they w(;re fqdit up. They would 
always want to reunite. In this he saw great danger, wiiich 
would have to be neutmlised by variou.s ticonomie measures, 
and in the long run by force if uccessury, That wa,s the only 
way to keep tlw! peace. But If wo were to make a largo com¬ 
bination with Geraians in it trouble wa.s Iwiind to come. We 
had to see to it tlmt they were kept .seitaratr?, iuid that Hungary 
and Germany should not bo coupled, There wore no ioea.surfls 
possible to oxcludo a movement towards reunion. Germans 
would alway.s want to nmnite and to take llim'r revenge. It 
would be nmi!>sury to keep our.selve.s .strong enmigli to beat 
them if they ever let loo,se another war. 

I asked Stalin if ho contemplated « Enmpo of little states, 
all disjointed, with no larger units at all. 

He replied that he was speaking of Germany, not Europe. 
Poland and France wtTO large .states. Ruraiinia and Bulgaria 
were small states. But Gennuny should at all cost he broken 
up .so that she could not reimito. The Iteident .said that what 
he propo.sed was a method of doing this, I .said tlmt I must 
make it clear tlmt the present was only a preliminary .survey 
of a va,st historical problem, Stalin said that it was certainly 
very preliminary. 

« « B 

I then brought the discussion back to Poland, I said I did 
not ask for any agreement, nor was I convinced on the matter 
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my.self, but I .slionld rather like to get something down on 
paper, I then produced the following formula: “It is thought 
in principle that the liome of the Polish state and nation 
.should be between the .so-called Cuiv.on Line and the Line of 
the Oder,’ inclmling for Poland East Prus,sia (as defined) 
and Oppeln; but the actual tracing of the frontier line re- 
quire.s careful sludy, and possilrly di.senl:anglement of popu¬ 
lation at .some points.” Wliy not a formula on which I could 
say .something like this to the Pokjs: “I do not know if the 
Ru.ssinn.s would approve, but I think that I might get it for 
you. You see, you are being well looked after.”'l added that 
we should never get the Poles to say that they were salified. 
Nothing woidd sati.sfy the Poles, 

Stalin then .said tliat the Riissinns would like to have the . 
warm-water port of Kiinigfffierg, and he sketched a possible: 
line on the map. Tin's would put Russia on llie neck of Ger¬ 
many. If lie got: tln.s’, he would be ready enough to agree to 
my formula aiicmt Poland. I asked what about Lvov. Stalin 
said lie would accept the Cnrzon Line. 

0 0 0 

The .same evening, Roosevelt, Stalin, and I initialled the 
following document, which sets forth the military conclusions 
of our Tn’iiie Conference. 

The Conference: 

(1) Agreed that the partisans in Yuj'o,slavin .should be supported 
by ,supplie,s and ecpiipment to tlie greatest po.ssiblB extent, and 
also liy Gonwrumdo operatioas, 

(2) Agreed tliat, from tlie military point of view, it was mo.st 
desirable that Turkey sliould come into the war on the side of tlie 
Allies before the end uf the yciir. 

(.3) Took note of Mapilml Stalin's .statement that if Tutkiy 
found herself at war with Gemumy, and a.s a result Bulgaria de¬ 
clared war on Turkey or attacked liw, th(3 Soviet would immedi- 
fi Gonferenee further took note 

thaf this act would he cxiilicitly .stated in the forthcoming negoti- 
atioris to Bring Turkey into the war. 

(4) Took note tliut Gpcnition “Overlord” would be launched 
flurmg May 1944, in ctHijimcfioii with an operation against South¬ 
ern l-ranai. llm iuitcr operation would be undertaken in as great 
a .strength as uvuilaliility of limdirig-craft permitted. The Confer¬ 
ence further took note of Murelial Stuliu’.s .stuteraeut that the Soviet 
torm would laimth an (ill(!n,sive at about the same lime witli the 
object of preventing the German forces from transferring from the 
Ea.sterii t() the VVestern I'Vont. 

bad Water., Ndm 
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(5) Agreed that tlie iniUtary Staffs of the three Powers should 
henceforward keep in close touch with each other in regard to the 
impending operations in Europe. In parUcuIar it was agreed that 
a cover plan to mystify and mislead the enemy as regards these 
operations should be concerted between the Staffs concerned. 

0 « # 

Thus our long and hard discussions at Teheran reached 
their end. The military conclusions governed in the main the 
future of tlie war. The cross-Channel invasion was fixed for 
May, subject naturally to tides and tire moon. It was to he 
aided by a renewed major Russian offensive. At first sight I 
liked tlie proposed descent upon the French Soutliern shore 
by part of the Allied Armies in Italy. The project had not 
been examined in detail, but the fact that both the Americans 
and the Russians favoured it made it easier to secure the land¬ 
ing craft necessary for the success of our Italian campaign and 
the capture of Rome, without which it would have been a 
failure. I was of course more attracted by the President's 
alternative suggestion of a right-handed move from Italy by 
Istiia and Trieste, with ultimate designs for reaching Vienna 
tlirough the Ljubljana gap. All this lay five or six months 
ahead. There would be plenty of time to make a final choicij 
as the general war shaped itself, if only the life of our armies 
in Italy was not paralysed by depriving them of their modest 
requirements in lan&g-craft. Many amphibious or serai- 
amphibious schemes were open. I expected that the seabonio 
operations in the Bay of Bengal would be abandoned, and 
tWs, as the next chapter will show, proved con'ect. I was glad 
to feel that several important options were still preserved. Our 
strong efforts were to be renewed to bring Turkey into the 
war with ah that might accompany this in the Aegean, and 
follow from it in the Black Sea. In mis we were to be disap¬ 
pointed. Surveying the whole military scene, as we separated 
in an atmosphere of friendship and unity of immediate pur¬ 
pose, I personally was well content. 

# 9 « 

The political aspects were at once more remote and specu¬ 
lative, Obviously fiiey depended upon the results of the great 
battles yet to be fought, and after that upon the mood of each 
of the AlHes when victory was gained. It would not have been 
right at Teheran for the Western democracies to found their 
plans upon suspicions of the Russian attitude in the hour of 
Mumph and when all her dangers were removed. Stalin’s 
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promise to enter the war against Japan as soon as Hitler was 
overthrown and his armies defeated, was of the highest im¬ 
portance. The hope of the future lay in the most speedy eni 
ing of the war and the establishment of a World Instrument 
to prevent another war, founded upon the combined strength 
of the three Great Powers whose leaders had joined hands in 
friendship around the table. 

We had procured a mitigation for Finland, which on the 
whole is operative today. The frontiers of the new Poland 
had been broadly outlined both in the East and in the West. 
The Curzon Line, subject to interpretation in the East, and 
the line of the Oder in the West, seemed to afford a true and 
lasting home for the Polish nation after all its sufferings. At 
the time the question between the Eastern and Western 
Neisse, wliich flow together to form the Oder River, had not 
arisen. When in July 1945 it arose in a violent fonn and under ; 
totally different conditions at the Potsdam Conference, I at ^ 
once declared that Great Britain adhered only to the Eastern 
tributmy. And this is still our position. 

» 9 » 

Tlie supreme question of the treatment to be accorded to 
Germany by the victors could at this milestone only be the 
subject of "a preb’minary smvey of a vast political problem,” 
and, as Stalin described it, “certainly very preliminary." It 
must be remembered that we were in the midst of a fearful 
struggle widi the mighty Nazi Power. All the hazards of war 
lay^ around us, and all its passions of comradeship among 
Allies, of retribution upon the common foe, dominated our 
minds. The President’s tentative projects for the partition of 
Germany into five self-governing states and two territories of 
vital con.sequence under tlie United Nation.s were of course 
far more acceptable to Marshal Stalin than the proposal which 
I made for the isolation of Prussia and tlie constitution of a 
Danubian Confederation, or of a South Germany and also a 
Danubian Confederation. This was only my personal view. 
But I do not at all repent having put it forward in the cir-i 
cumstances which lay about us at Teheran. 

^ We all deeply feared die might of a united Germany. Prus¬ 
sia had a great history of her own. It would be possible, I 
thought, to make a stem but honourable peace with her, and 
at the same time to re-create in modern forms what had been 
in general outline the Austro-Hungarian Empire, of which 
it has been well said, “If it did not exist, it would have to 
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be invented.” Here would be a great area in which not only j 

feace but friendship might reign at a far earlier date than i 

in any other solution. Thus a United Europe might be formed r 

in which all the victors and vanquished might find a sure I 

foundation for the life and freedom of all their tormented j 

millions. 1 

I do not feel any break in the continuity of ray thought in j 

this immense sphere. But vast and disastrous clumges have [ 

fallen upon us in the realm of fact. The Polish frontiers exist 
only in name, and Poland lies quivering in the Russian-Com- [ 

munist grip. Gennany has indeed been partitioned, but only ! 

by a hideous division into zones of military occupation. About | 

this tragedy, it can Only be said, “It cannot last.” j 
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Angh-AineTlcan Discussions in Cairo-Andaman Islands Phn-No 
Agreement at Our First Plenary Meeting, Decemher 4-The 
President Agrees to Abaiulon the Andamans Plan, December 5 
-Our Joint Telegram to Premier Stalin, December d-Question 
About the Number of Troops Required by Admiral Mountbatten 
-Staff Discussion of the Strategy Against Japan-Our Conference 
with the Turks at Cairo-Outline Plan for Aiding Turkey-The 
Turks Will Not Commit Thenmhes-President Roosevelt De¬ 
cides to Appoint General Eisenhower to Command “Overlord" 
-The President and 1 Visit the Sphinx. 


O N December 2,1 got back to Cairo from Teheran, and 
was once more installed in the villa near the Pyramids, 
The President arrived the same evening, and we resumed 
j our intimate discussions on the whole scene of the war and on 

J the results of our talks witli Stalin. Meanwhile, the Com- 

i bimxl Chiefs of Staff, who had refreshed themselves by a visit 

I to Jerusalem on their way back from Teheran, were to carry 

( forward their discussions on all their great business the next 

I day. Admiral Mountbatten had returned to India, whence he 

j had submitted the revised plan he had been instructed to 
! make for an amphibious attack on the Andaman Islands (Op¬ 
eration “Buccaneer”). This would absorb the vitally needed 
landing-craft already sent from the Mediterranean. I wished to 
make a final attempt to win the Americans to the alternative 
enterprise against Rhode.s. 

The next evening I dined again with the President. Eden 
was with me, We remained at the table until after midnight, 
still discu.ssing our points of difference. I shared the views of 
our Chiefs of Staff, who were much worried by the promise 
I which the President had made to Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 

I shek before Teheran to launch an early attack across the Bay 

: pf Bengal. This would have swept away my hopes and plans 
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for taking Rhodes, on which I believed the entiy of Tuikcy 
into the war largely depended. But Mr. Roosevelt’s heart was j 
set upon it. When our Chiefs of Staff raised it in tlie milit.ii-y 
conferences, the United States Staffs simply declined to dis¬ 
cuss the matter. The President, they said, had taken his de- j 
cision and they had no choice but to obey. ! 

On the afternoon of December 4, we held our first plenary 
meeting since Teheran, but made little headway. The Presi- I 
dent began by saying that he must leave on December 6, and : 
diat all reports should be ready for the final agreement of | 

both parties by the evening of Sunday, December 5. Apart ! 

from the question of the entry of Tm-key into the war, the 
only outstanding point .seemed to be the compsiratively small 
one of the use to be made of a score of landing-craft and their 
equipment. It was unthinkable that one could be beaten by 
a petty item like that, and he felt boimd to say tliat the detail 
must be disposed of. | 

I said diat I did not wish to leave the Conference in any j 
doubt that the British delegation viewed our early dispersal 
with gi'eat apprehension. There were still many questions of j 
first-class importance to be settled. Two decisive events had 
taken place in the last few days, hi the first place. Marshal 
Stalin had voluntarily proclaimed that the Soviet would de¬ 
clare war on Japan the moment Germany was defeated. This 
would give us better bases than we could ever find in China, 
and made it all the more important that we should concen- i 
trate on making “Overlord” a success. It would be nece.ssary 
for the Staffs to examine how this new fact would affect 
operations in the Pacific and Southeast Asia. 

The second event of first-class importance was the decision 
to cross the Channel during May. I myself would have pre¬ 
ferred a July date, but I was determined neverthele.ss to do 
all in my power to make a May date a complete success. It 
was a task trmscending all others. A million Americans were 
to be thrown in eventually, and five or sis hundred ihomsand i 
British. Terrific battles were to be expected, on a scale far 
greater than anything that we had experienced before. In 
order to give Overlord” the greatest chance of success, it was 
thought necessary that the descent on the Riviera (“Anvir) 
should be as strong as possible. It seemed to me that the ;; 

the invading armies would come at about die thir- 
heth day, and it was essential that every possible step should | 
be taken by action elsewhere to prevent the Germans from f 
concentrating a superior force against our bead^eads. As I 
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zone, tlmy would come under the same commander. 

The President, summing up the discussion, asked whether 
he was correct in thinking that there was general agreement 
on tile followmg pomts: (a) Nothing should be done to 

«A ihe done to hinder 
Anvil, (c) By hook or by crook we should scrape up suffi¬ 
cient Jandmg-craft to operate in the Eastern Mediterranean if 
Turkey came mto the war. (d) Admiral Mountbatten should 
be told to p ahead and do his best [in the Bay of Bengal] 
with what had already been allocated to him. 

On this last point I suggested that it might be necessary to 
withdi'aw resomces from Mountbatten in order to strengthen 
Overlord and ^vil." The President said that he could not 
agree wth this. We had a moral obligation to do something 
for China, and he would not be prepared to forgo the am¬ 
phibious operation except for some very good and readily 
apparent reason. I repKed that this “very good reason” might 
be pi^ded by our supreme adventure in France. At present 
the Overlord assault was only on a three-division basis, 
whems we had put nine divisions ashore in Sicily on the &st 
day. rhe main operation was at present on a very narrow 
margin. ^ 

Reverting to the Riviera attack, I expressed the view that 
It should be plmned on the basis of an assault force of at least 
two divisions. This would provide enough landing-craft to do 
the outflankmg operations in Italy, and also, if Turkey came 
mto dm war soon, to capture Rhodes. I tlien pointed out that 
operations m Southeast Asia must be judged in their relation 
to the predominating importance of “Overlord.” I said that 

is Andamans 

wluch had reached me from Admiral Mountbatten. In the 
face of Marshal Stalins promise that Russia would come intr 
the war, oprations in the Soutlieasl Asia Command had losi 
a gwd deal of their value, while, on tlie other hand, their cosi 
had been put up to a prohibitive extent. 

*1 continued on wheiher or not to persist in 

tlie Andammis project. The President resisted tiie British wish 
to drop It No conclusion was reached, except that the Chiefs 
ot btait were to go into details. 

# « » 

On December 5, we met again, and the report of the Com- 
bmed Staffs on operations in the European theatre was read 
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out by the President and agreed. Everythmg was now nar¬ 
rowed down to the Far Eastern operation. Rkdes had re¬ 
ceded in die picture, and I concentated on ptting the land¬ 
ing-craft for "Anvr and the Mediterranean. A new factor had 
presented itself, The estimates of the Southeast Asia Com¬ 
mand of the force needed to storm the Andaman.s Iiad been 
stai-tling. The President said that fourteen thousand should bo 
.sufficient. Anyhow, the fifty thousand men proposed certainly 
broke the back of the Andamans expedition so far as thi.s 
meeting was concerned. It was agreed for the moment that 
Mountbatten should be asked what amphibious operations he 
could undertake on a smaller scale, on the assumption that 
most of the landing-craft and assault shipping were i^hdrawn 
from Southeast Asia during the next few weeks. Thus we 
parted, leaving Mr. Roosevelt much distressed. „ 

Before anything further could be done,_ the deadlock m 
Cairo was broken. In the afternoon die President, in consulta¬ 
tion with his advisers, decided to abandon the Andaman 
Islands plan. He sent me a laconic private message: ‘“Buc¬ 
caneer’ is off.” General Ismay reminds me that when I toid 
him the welcome news cryptically on the telephone that the 
President had changed his mind and was so informing Chiuiig 
Kai-shek, I said, “He is a better man that ruloth his spirit 
than he tliat taketh a city.” We all met together at 7.30 the 
next evening at the Kii'k Villa to go over the final report of 
the Conference. The Southern France assault operation was 
foiuially approved, and the Pre.sident read out his telegram 
to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, informing him of tlie de¬ 
cision to abandon the Andamans plan. 


I now worked out with the President a joint summary of 
our decisions to be sent to Stalin. 

Prime Minister and President Poosemlt to 0 Dec. 43 

Premier Stalin 

In the Cairo Conference just concluded, we have arrived at the 
following decisions as to the conduct of war in 1944 against Ger¬ 
many additional to tlie agreement reached by the three of us at 1 
Teheran. i 

The bomber offensive against Germany, with the ohjeefivo of f 
destroying German air combat strength, the German railUary, in-. I 
dustrid, and economic system, and preparing the way for a cross- i. 
Channel operation, will be given the highest strategical priority. f 
We have reduced the scale of operations scheduled for March in j 
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the Bay of Bengal to permit the reinforcement of amphibious craft 
tor the operation against Southern France. 

We have ordered the utmost endeavours to increase the produc- 
faon of lanc^g-cra^t in U.K. and the U.S.A. for the reinforcement 
of Overlord, and further orders have been issued to divert cer¬ 
tain landing-craft from the Pacific for the same purpose. 

» « « ' 

h informing ihe Southeast Asia Commaud of our decisions, 
I did not conceal from Mountbatten the shock which the esti¬ 
mates of his advisers which he had endorsed had been to me. 

PHme Minister to Admiral Mountbatten (Delhi) 9 Dec. 43 

You will have seen the President’s telegram to the Generalissimo 
about the abandonment of Buccaneer” with which as you know I 
am m enfeo agreement. Tliis arises from the decision at Teheran 
to concentrate everytiung on “Overlord” and a simultaneous opera¬ 
tion against the South of France. 

Everyone here has been unpleasantly affected bv vour reouprt 
to use 50,000 BnUh and Imperial troops of which 33,700 are rom- 
batant against 5000 Japanese, I was astounded tO hear of such a 
requirement and I cannot feel sure you are getting competent mil¬ 
tary advice. The .^nericans have been taking their islands on 
the basis of two and a half to one and that your Generals should 
ask for six and a_half to one has produced a very bad impression. 
Even the detailed figures with which I have been furnished do not 
remove it. 

J hope that preparations wiU now go forward for Sumatra after 
the moMtwn. Hovvever, while such standards as those you have 
accepted for the Andamans prevail, there is not much hope of 
making any form of ampliibious war. 


Mountbatten replied that the United States in their recent 
landings had deployed a superiority of troops varying from 
between three to one to over six to one, The larger figure 
applied when cover from shore-based aircraft was not possi¬ 
ble. For taking the Andamans he would have carrier-borne 
and not shore-based aircraft, and their effort was likely to he 
emended after four days. It was therefore essential to capture 
the Andamans airfield within that time. The resources already 
allotted to him would enable him to carry the fifty thousand 
men pi loosed. Of these however only nine thousand could be 
landed by the first two waves. He did not therefore feel he 
was asking for an undue superiority in order to ensure quick 
success. He cited the American landing at Munda, where, 
with an even higher ratio of superiority, only very slow prog¬ 
ress had been made. 
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I remained unconvinced. But the following post-war com¬ 
ment from the War Office should be printed in order that the 
point at issue may be fairly presented: 

Operation "Buccaneer,” an assault on the Andaman island.s, in¬ 
volved transporting our forces one thousand miles from the nearest 
base, and the force included all troops required for the develop¬ 
ment of facilities, the building of airfield and strips, and for work 
in the docks. It was estimated that sixteen thousand wodd be non¬ 
fighting troops, and included in the balance of fighting" troops 
were all headquarters, engineers, and anti-aircraft units. The 
enemy was considered to have air superiority in the area. Admit¬ 
tedly the "teeth” part of the force outnumbered tire estnnated 
Japanese garrison by about four to one, but this was not much 
greater than what was at that time accepted as a desirable pre¬ 
ponderance for an assault landing. It cannot be overlooked that we 
had been uniformly unsuccessful against the Japanese for the 
previous twelve months. Lord Mountbatten undoubtedly wished 
to make his first assault a success, if only for the sake of theatre 
morale. 

at « # 

The Combined Chiefs of Staff also discussed among them¬ 
selves the British share in the strategy to be pursued against 
Japan, and presented their recommendations to the President 
and me in their Final Report of the Cairo Conference. In 
summary, they proposed that the main effort of the Southeast 
Asia Command should be in Burma. After the defeat of Ger¬ 
many, an anny and air contingent, with air resources all based 
on Austolia, should be sent to co-operate with General Mac- 
Arthur. The British effort by sea should be mainly in the 
Pacific and not in the Bay of Bengal. The British Chiefs of 
Staff, like myself, recoiled from the idea of a strenuous and 
wasteful campaign in North Burma for the sake of building a 
road to China of doubtful value. On the other hand, they ac¬ 
cepted the fact that Admiral Mountbatten could not carry out 
any large-scale amphibious operations until six months after 
a German collapse. The plan of reinforcing the Pacific could 
he begun much sooner. They therefore endorsed the Ameri¬ 
can view. In their Final Report both Staffs stated that they 
“had agreed in principle as a basis for further investigation 
and preparation” the over-all plan for the defeat of Japan. 
This plan contemplated die dispatch of a detachment of the 
British Fleet which was provisionally scheduled to become 
active in the Pacific in June 1944. The President and I both 
initialled this document, but in the pressure of more urgent 
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busme.ss ^d of the Presidents imperative need to return to 
the United States, no occasion was found when we could dis¬ 
cuss the long-term schemes either with our own advisers or 
between ourselves. We however felt sure there would be time 
to review the whole position later. 

4 # (J 

One of die main purposes of our Cairo meeting had been 
to lesume talks with Ae Turkish leaders. I had telegraphed 
President Inonu on December 1 from Teheran suggesting 

“ Cairo It was 

arranged that Vyshinsky should also be present. These con- 

Pdpfnnri exchange of views between Mr. 

Eden and the Turbsh Foreign Minister in Cairo at the he- 
gnnmg of November on the former’s journey home from 
Moscow. The Turks now came again to Cairo on December 
4, and the followmg evening I entertained the Turkish Presi¬ 
dent to dmner. My guest displayed great caution, and in sub- 
sequent raeetmgs showed to what extent his advisers were 
still impressed by the German military machine. I pressed the 
case hard. Widi Italy out of the war the advantages of Tur¬ 
key s entry wp manifesdy increased and her risks lessened, 
ni,-f di’afted a memorandum to Ae British 

Chiefs of Staff setting forth in detail the policy and action 
™ necessaiy if, after aU, Turkey came in on our 

Operation “Satton” 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C.O.S. Committee 6 Dec. 43 
_ Mer the Cairo Conference, the Turkish Government wiU state ' 
that their policy is unchanged, and use all precautionary measures 
to allay enemy suspicions, 

2 . Neverffieless, it is necessary that the preparation and protec- 
tion of toe Turkuh airfields should proceed at full speed without 
a day s delay, and that all necessary personnel, in mufti, and mate- 
nak should be sent in. A period of six or seven weeks should 

squadrons being ready to fly in to the 
airfields at any tune after February 1, the exact date to be fixed In 
consultation with the Turkish Government and in relation to the 
moves of the enemy. A margin of a fortnight may be allowed for 
tto, during which time further supplies and personnel will be 
introduced at full speed. 

3. In toe lull following toe expected capture of Rome in Janu- 
«y, it IS desirable that three groups of medium bombers should 
be placed under the command of the A.O.C.-in-C. Middle East and 
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posted in Cyrenaica for “softening” action against enemy airfields 
and shipping, and to cover the “fly-in” of the British fighter squad¬ 
rons. The action of these bombers can begin irrespective of any 
decision taken about tlie “fly-in.” But if the enemy are quiescent, 
it would be better to reserve their action to cover the fly-in” and 
die events immediately following it. The details of the employ¬ 
ment and timing of tlie movement of this force should be worked 
out by tlie Commander-in-Chief. 

4. By February 15 the “fly-in” should be completed, and from 
diat moment onward a very considerable degree of protection 
against air attack will have been secured to Turkey. 

5. Once established in the airfields, the British squadrons, in 
consultation with the Turkish Government, will begin their oper¬ 
ations in die Aegean, being supported at the same time by the 
medium bomber groups from Cyrenaica. Under this air cover Brit¬ 
ish naval forces in the Levant, strengthened as m<y be nere.ssary, 
will attack enemy shipping and convoys engaged in supplying the 
islands, 

6. All preparations should meanwhile be made for Rhodes. For 
this purpose a first-class British division should be used for the 
assault, a lower category division being held ready to garrison the 
island, thereby setting free die Bridsh division for further opera¬ 
tions in Italy. Ixodes of course depends upon the landing-craft 
being available. This operation should take place before the end of 
February, all landing-craft thereafter being prepared for “Anvil.” 

7. What action should be expected from the enemy? Evidently 
it is the Allied Interest to delay this as long as pos.sible. Therefore, 
the Turkish Government should continue to the last moment in 
relations with Germany and Bulgaria, and should reply diplo¬ 
matically to any protest they may m^e, while continuing their 
preparations. If Bdgaria adopts a threatening attitude to Turkey, 
she should be notified by the Russians that if she delivers an attack 
at Germany’s orders, die Russian Soviet Union will immediately 
declare war on Bulgaria. It is for consideration whether the Bul¬ 
garians should not also be told that for every ton of bombs dropped 
by the Germans or by them upon Constantinople or Smyrna, two 
or three tons will be dropped on Sofia. Should the Russian armies 
be continuing their victorious advance in South Russia, and should 
the Anglo-American, armies prosper in the Battle of Rome, it seems 
most unlikely that Bulgaria will attempt to invade Turkey. Sho 
may however withdraw her nine divisions from Greece and Yugo¬ 
slavia and make a concentration opposite the Turkish Front in 
Thrace. 

8. Meanwhile, it is also possible that, under the increasing pres- 
"sure of events, Bulgaria will endeavour to make a separate peace 
l^ith the three Great Allies. It is not suggested that Turkey should 
Keclare war at any stage; she should continue her protective re- 
pquipment and await die enemy’s actions. 

9. Meanwhile, as soon as the sea passage from Egypt to Turkey 
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has been opened by the British and naval domination of the 
Aegean, every effort will be made to pass supplies and support into 
Smyrna, and if possible through the Dardanelles, so that the fur¬ 
ther equipment of the Turkish Army and the feeding of Constand- 
nople can proceed as fast as possible, 

° British squadrons has been com- 
? I i’ Government should facilitate the secret passage 

Into the Black Sea of six or eight British submarines, togeier with 
the Mcessaiy stores. As no depot ship can be made available, base 
facihhes should if possible, be arranged at Ismet, These subma- 
mes should suflSce to take a heavy toU of any Rumanian and Ger- 
man evacuations from the Crimea, and also to assist any Rus.sian 
dMMnt on the Rmanian shore which the Rumanian political 
atbtade might render possible. Such a movement would however 
be dependent on Russian wishes. 

The Turks departed to report to their Parliament, and it 
was agreed that in the meantime British specialists should be 
assembled to implement the first stages of Operation “Saturn.” 
And there the matter rested. 

« « 9 ' ' ' 

In all pur imany talks at Cairo, the President never referred 
to the vital and urgent issue of the Command of “Overlord,” 
and I was under the impression that our original arrangement 
Md agreement held good. But on die day before his depar¬ 
ture from Cairo, he told me his final decision. We were driv¬ 
ing in his motor-car from Cairo to the Pyramids. He then 
sa4 almost casually, that he could not spare General Mar- 
shaU, whose great influence at the head of military affairs and 
of the war direction, under the President, was invaluable, 
and indispensable to the successful conduct of the war. He 
therefore proposed to nominate Eisenhower to “Overlord,” 
and asked me for my opinion. I said it was for him to decide, 
but that we had also the wannest regard for Genera! Eisen¬ 
hower, and would trust our fortunes to his dhection with 
hearty good will. 

I had thought Eisenhower was to go to 
Wastogton as Military Chief of Staff, while Marshall com¬ 
manded Overlord.” Eisenhower had heard of this too, and 
was veiy unhappy at the prospect of leaving the Mediter- 
raneto for Washington. Now it was aU settled: Eisenhower 
tor Overlord," Marshall to stay at Washington, and a British 
Commander for die Mediterranean. 

The full story of the President’s long delay and hesitations 
and of his final decision is referred to by Mr. Hopkins’ biog- 
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rapher, who says that Roosevelt made the decision on Sunday, 
December 5, “against the almost impassioned advice of Hop¬ 
kins and Stimson, against the known preference of both Stalin 
and Churchill, against his own proclaimed inclination.” Then 
Mr. Sherwood quotes the following extract from a note which 
he had from General Marshall after the wan “If I recall,” said 
Marshall, “the President stated, in completing our conversa¬ 
tion, 1 feel I could not sleep at night with you out of the 
country.'There can be little doubt that the Pre.sident felt 
that the command only of "Overlord” was not sufficient to 
ju.stfy General Marshall’s departure from Wasliington. 

» » « . 

At last our labours were finished. I gave a dinner at the 
viUa to the Combined Chiefs of Staff, Mr. Eden, Mr. Casey, 
and one or two others. I remember being struck by the opti¬ 
mism which prevailed in high Service circles. The idea wj« 
mooted that Hitler would not be strong enough to face the 
spring campaign, and might collapse even before “Overlord”. 
was launched in the summer, I was so much impressed by the 
current of opinion that I asked everybody to give his view in 
succession round the table. All the professional authorities 
were inclined to think that the German collapse was immi¬ 
nent. The three politicians present took the opposite view. Of 
course, on these vast matters on which so many lives depend 
there is always a great deal of guesswork. So much is un¬ 
known and immeasurable. Who can tell how weak the enemy 
may be behind his flaming fronts and brazen mask? At what 
moment will his will-power break? At what moment will he 
be beaten down? 

# * * 

The President had found no time for sightseeing, but I 
could not bear his leaving without seeing the Spliinx. One 
day after tea, I said, “You must come now." We motored 
there forthwilh, and examined this wonder of the world from 
every angle. Roosevelt and I gazed at her for some minutes 
in silence as the evening shadows fell. She told us nothing 
and maintained her inscrutable smile. There was no use wait¬ 
ing longer. 

I On December 7,1 bade farewell to my great friend when 
he flew off from the airfield beyond the Pyramids. 

1 Sherwood, BoossueB and Hopfcfnj, pages 802, 803. 
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Our Air Journey to Tunis-1 Haw Tneumonia-The Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean and in Italy-My Telegram to 
the President, Decemher l8-i?e Agrees with the Appointments 
-My Wife Arriws from Engknd-A Climax, of the War-How 
to Break the Deadlock in Italy-The Genesis of the Anzio Opera- 
tionr-The British Chiefs of Staff Agree-The Problem of Land- 
ing-Craft-Our Meeting on Christmas Day-The Details are 
Thrashed Out-My Telegram to Chiefs of Staff, December 26 
—The Brute Fact of Delaying Fifty-Six Landing-Craft-The Date 
of “Ooerlord”-My Report of Our Christmas Conference to the 
President, 


I had not been at all well dming this pumey and Con¬ 
ference. Soon after I started, I had a temperature. After 
several days, this was succeeded by a cold and sore throat, 
which made me keep to my bed most of the time I was in 
Malta. I arrived voiceless at Teheran, but this did not last 
long, and I was able to carry on sufficiently. All these symp¬ 
toms had disappeared when I got back to Cairo. As the Con¬ 
ference drew to its close, I became conscious of being very 
tired. For instance, I noticed tliat I no longer dried myself 
after my bath, but lay on the bed wrapped in my towel till 
I dried naturally. 

A little after midnight on December 11,1 and my personal 
party left in our York machine for Tunis. I had planned to 
spend one night there at General Eisenhower’s villa, and to 
fly next day to Alexander’s and then Montgomery’s head¬ 
quarters in Italy, where the weather was reported to be ab¬ 
solutely vile and all advances were fitful. 

Morning saw us over the Tunis airfields. We were directed 
by a signd not to land where we had been told, and were 
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shifted to another field some twenty miles away. We all got 
out, and they began to unload the luggage. It would be an 
hour before motor-cars could come, and then a long drive. 
As I sat on my official boxes near the machines I certainly 
did feel completely worn out. Now however came a telephone 
message from General Eisenhower, who was waiting at the 
first airfield, that we had been wrongly h-ansferred and that 
landing was quite possible there. So we scrambled back into 
our York, and in ten minutes were with him, quite close to 
his villa. Dee, always the soul of hospitality, had waited two 
hours with imperturbable good-humour. I got into his car, 
and after we had driven for a little while, I said, I am afraid 
I shall have to stay with you longer than I had planned, I 
am completely at Ibe end of my tether, and I caimot go on 
to the front unffi I have recovered some strength.” 

AD that day I slept, and the next day came fever and symp¬ 
toms at the base of my lung which were adjudged to portend 
pneumonia. So here I was at this pregnant moment on the 
broad of my back amid the ruins of ancient Carthage. 

« ■ « «. ■ 

When the X-ray photographs showed that there was a 
shadow on one of my lungs, I found that everything had been 
diagnosed and foreseen by Lord Moran. Dr. Bedford and 
other high medical authorities in the Mediterranean and ex¬ 
cellent nurses arrived from all quarters as if by magic. The 
admirable M and B, from which I did not suffer any incon¬ 
venience, was used at the earliest moment, and after a week's 
fever the intruders were repulsed. Although Lord Moran re¬ 
cords that he judged that the issue was at one time in doubt, 
I did not share his view. I did not feel so ill in this attack as 
I had the previous February. The M and B, which I also 
caUed Moran and Bedford, did the work most effectively. 
There is no doubt that pneumonia is a very different illness 
from what it was before this marvellous drug was discovered. 
I did not at any time relinquish my part in the direction of 
affairs, and there was not the slightest delay in giving the 
decisions which were required from me. 

llrime Minister to Foreign Secretarii 13 Dec. 43 

f'■ r am caught amid these ancient ruins with a temperature and 
must wait till I am normal. Future movements uncertain. 

Angora must be left under no illusions that failure to comply 
when request is made on February 15 is the virtual end of the 
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alliance, and that making impossible demands is only another way 
of saying no. 

You should ask the Staffs to report upon the possibilities of the 
Germans being able to gather enough forces for a further .separate 
invasion of Turkey. I believe this to be absolute rubbish. 

Prime Minister to President Rooseoelt 15 Dec. 43 

Am stranded amid the ruins of Carthage, where you stayed, with 
fever which has ripened into pneumonia. All your people are 
doing everytliing possible, but I do not pretend I am enjoying 
myself. I hope soon to send you some of the suggestions for the 
new commands. I hope you had a pleasant voyage and are fit. 
Love to Harry. 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 17 Dec. 43 

I am distressed about the pneumonia, and botlr Harry and I 
plead with you to be good and throw it off rapidly. I have just left I 
the Iowa and am on my way up the Potomac. The Bible says you J 
must do just what Moran orders, but at this moment I cannot put'' 
my finger on the verse and the chapter. , . . Nothing further ! 
seems to be imminent, so do what Sarah says, and give her my 
love and take it easy, 

« e * 

It now fell to me, as British Minister of Defence responsi¬ 
ble to the War Cabinet, to propose a British Supreme Com¬ 
mander for the Mediteiranean. This post we confided to 
General Wilson, it being also settled that General Alexander 
should command the whole campaign in Italy, as he Had done 
under General Eisenhower in Tunisia. It was also arranged 
that General Devers, of the United States Army, should be¬ 
come General Wilson’s Deputy in the Mediterranean, and Air 
Chief Marshal Tedder General Eisenhower’s Deputy in 
“Overlord,” and that General Montgomery should actually 
command tlie whole cross-Channel invasion force until such 
time as the Supreme Commander could transfer his Head¬ 
quarters to France and assume the direct operational control. 
All this was carried out with the utmost smoothness in per¬ 
fect agreement by the President and by me, with Cabinet ap¬ 
proval, and worked in good comradeship and friendship by 
aU concerned. 

I should add that when in December 1944 General Alex¬ 
ander succeedpd General Wilson as Supreme Commander in 
the Mediterranean, I myself proposed, on behalf of His Majes¬ 
ty’s Government, that United States General Mark Clark 
should take command under him of the whole of the forces 
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in Italy three-quarters of which were British, Imperial, or 
British-controlled. This he did with marked distinction and 
success. 

The operative telegrams were: 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 18 Dec. 43 

Thank you so much for your telegram. I have hearkened unto 
the voice of Moran and made good progress, but I am fixed here 

for another week. , l a w 

2. Since our last talk on the subject, I have given inuch thought 
to the remodelling of the commands, and have had discussions 
with Eisenhower, Alexander, and Tedder. I have also consulted 
my coUeagues at home, and have today had a long conversation 
with the G.I.G.S. on his return from a visit to Italy. As a result 
I am able to place before you the following proposals, which, If 
you approve them, will, I am satisfied, be generally accepted. 

3.1 had always thought that Alexander would succeed Eisen¬ 
hower, but am convinced by the arguments of the C.I.G.S., 
Eisenhower, and others that it would be impossible for him or 
Montgomery to act as Supreme Commander and at the same time 
fight the battles which will take place in Italy after the conquest 
of Rome. Alexander himself quite saw this. 

4. I therefore propose General Wilson as Supreme Commander, 
vice Eisenhower. Under him will be; (a) General Commanding, 
Algiers: a United States officer. We have heard that it might be 
convenient to you to transfer General Devers from his present 
post, (b) Commaader-in-Chief of the Armies in Italy: Alexander, 
(c) General in charge of Operation “Anvil”: Clark. We under¬ 
stand that this was what you and General Marshall had in mind. 
If so, we concur, (d) A British major-general in charge of the 
Yugoslav assistance measures, Tito, Greeks, etc. (e) Coramander- 
in-Chief Mid-East, for operational purposes vrithin the Meffiter- 
ranean theatre, and also in, charge of the Turkish operations! 
Paget (now commanding British Home Forces), 

5. The Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief should be an Ameri¬ 
can, appointed by you. Arnold when passing through here spoke 
of Brereton or Eaker. We would agree to either, but we should 
miss ihe latter from the bombing and “Overlord” build-up. Sholto 
Douglas will be Deputy Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, and 
also Commander-in-chief of all the R.A.F, in the Mediterranean 
tlieatre. 

6. Political assistance will be provided for the Supreme Com- 

E ’^mder: (a) by Messrs. Murphy and Macmillan, who work hand- 
handj (b) from the French angle by Dufi Cooper and Wilson} 
,.) from ffie Middle Eastern area by the Minister of State or his 
successor. 

7. Bedell Smith will accompany Eisenhower after a few weeka 
and become his Chief of Staff in England, being replaced here by 
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a Bijtt* Ctof of StaS. We leave it to you to Me whether you 
would like to have a Deputy Supreme Commauder, who would* of 
Course be an American. 

.i'J? ? ^ Siven most careful consid- 

eration to die appointment of Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, and I 

pLid f ^ co-ordination task which wiU be 

vSr/ U qualifications and the necessary 

v^gom. This IS also the opimon of the C.I.G.S. When I mentioned 
this idea to you at Cairo yon seemed to like it 

T theatre, I propose to yo^ that 

Tedder shall be Eisenhowers Deputy Supreme Coramader on 
account of the great part the air wiU play in this operation, and 
S'f agreeable to Eisenhower. The War Cabinet desires 
that Montgomery should command the first expeditionary group 

herorad will give confidence among our people, not unshared by 

10. I beg most earnestly that I may soon have your reply on 
thesopropoisals, or at least upon the key ones, as the Commander 
of _Overlord is urgently required, and I should like to arrange for J 
Wilson to take over from Eisenhower at an early date, and tol 
«o him even sooner in order to settle the many consequentiall 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 20 Dec. 43 

Replying to your telegram of December 18,1 am agreeable to an 
announ^ment on January 1 of selection of Eisenhower to com¬ 
mand Overlord Tedder to be Eisenhower's Deputy Supreme 
Commander, Wilson to relieve Eisenhower as Supreme Commander 
Meffiterranean (this change to be made when Eisenhower reports 
that condlbons in Italy justify the change), Eaker to command 
Allied Air Force Mediterranean. 

2.1 prefer to delay announcement of changes in subordinate 
commands until after the first of the year, because I want to have 
opportmity to discuss it with Marshall, who wffl return to Wash¬ 
ington in a few days. 

3. lam delighted that you are really so much better, and I wish 
biTBhes Marrakesh. I hope you have sent for your 

The days passed in much discomfort Fever flickered in and 
out I lived on my theme of the war, and it was like being 
transported out of oneself. The doctors faded to keep the work 
away from my bedside, but I defied them. They all kept on 
saying, "Don't work, don’t worry,” to such an extent that I 
decided to read a novel. I had long ago read Jane Austen's 
Sense and Sensibility, and now I thought I would have Pride 
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and Prejudice. Sarsh read it to me beautifully from the foot [ 
of the bed. I had always tliought it would be better thiin its j 
rival. Wliat calm lives they had, those people! No worries [ 
about the French Revolution, or the crashing straggle of the j 
Napoleonic Wans. Only manners controlling natural pn.ssion | 
so far as they could, together with cultured explanations of | 
any mischances. All this seemed to go very well with M 
and B. 

One morning Sarah wa.s aksent froni her chair at the foot of 
my bed, and I was about to ask for my box of telegrams in | 
the prohibited hours when in she walked with her mother, j 
I had no idea that my wife was flying out from Enghmd to ^ 
join me. She had hurried to the airport to ily in a two-engined ; 
Dakota. The weather wa.s bad, but Lord Reaverbrook was 
vigilant. Ho got to the airport first, and .stopped her flight 
until a four-engined plane could bo procured. (I alway.s tliink 
it better to have fom engines when flying long distances t 
across the sea,) Now she had arrived after a very rongh i 
journey in an unheated plane in midwinter. Jock Colville had [ 
escorted her, and was a welcome addition to my hard-pressed ; 
personal staff, tlirough whom so much busiucjis was being j; 
directed. “My love to Cleinmie,” cabled the President, "i feel { 
relieved that she is with you as your superior officer.” j 

i' 

iO *» [ 

As I lay prostrate, 1 felt we were at one of the climaxes of ? 
the war. The mounting of “Overlord” wa.s the greatest event j 
and duty in the world. But must we sabotage everything wo I 
could have iu Italy, where the main strength overseas of our i 
country was involved? We were to leave it a stagnant pool f 
from which we had drawn every fish we wanted? As I saw f 
tl]i 0 problem, the campaign iu Italy, in which a million or 'j 
more of our British, British-controlled, and Allied armies 
were engaged, was the faithful and indispemsable comrade 
and counterpart to the main cro.ss-Channcl opiiration. Hero 
the American clear-cut, logical, lQrge-.scale, ma.s.s'-pro(luction 
style of thought was formidable. In life people have first to 
bo taught “Concentrate on es.sential.s,” Thi.s is no doubt tho 
first step out of confusion and fatuity; but it is only the first i 

I step. The second stage in war is a general harmony of war [ 
effort by making everything fit together, and every scrap of f 
figliting strength plays its full part all the time, I was sure f 
that a vigorous campaign in Italy during the first half of 1944 f 
would be the greatest help to tho supremo operation of cross- I 
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iiig tho Channel, on which all minds were set and all engage¬ 
ments made. But every item which any Staff officer could 
claim as “essential” or “vital,” to use these hard-worked words, 
had to be argued out as if it carried with it the success or 
failure of our main purpo.se. Twenty or a dozen vehicle land¬ 
ing-craft had to be fought for, as if the major issue turned 
upon them. 

The case seemed to me brutally simple. All the ships we 
had would be used to cany to England everything the United 
States could produce in arms and men. Surely the enomious 
forces we could not possibly move by sea from the Italian 
theatre should play their part. Either they would gain Italy 
easily and immediately bite upon the Gemian inner front, or 
they would draw large Gennan forces from the front which 
we were to attack across the Channel in the last days of 
May, or the early days of June, as the moon and tlie tides 
prescribed. 

« 0 # 

Tho deadlock to which our annies in Italy had been 
brought by tho .stubborn German resistance on the fifty-mile 
front from Ca.s’sino to the sea had already led General Eisen¬ 
hower to yearn for an amphibious flanking attack. He had 
planned to land with one division south of the Tiber and 
make a dart for Rome, in conjunction with an attack by the 
main annies. Tlie arrest of these armies and the distance of 
the landing point from them made eveiyone feel that more 
tlian one division was required, I had of course always been 
a partisan of tho “end ran," as the Americans call it, or “cat- 
daw,” which was my term. I hud never succeeded in getting 
this manoeuvre open to sea-power included in any of our 
Desert advance.v. In Sicily however General Patton had twice 
u.sed the command of the sea flank as he advanced along die 
northern coast of tfie island with great effect. Both at Car¬ 
thage and at Marrakesh I wa.s near enough to the scene of 
action to convene meetings of all die chief commanders. 

There was a great deal of professional support. Eisenhower 
wa.s already committed in principle, though his new appoint¬ 
ment to the command of "Overlord” now gave him a differ¬ 
ent sense of valuc.s and a new horizon. Alexander, Deputy 
Supreme Commander and commanding the armie.s in Italy, 
thought the operation right and noce.s'sary; Bedell Smith was 
ardent and helpful in every direction. This was also true of 
Admiral Jolm Cunningham, who held all the naval cards, and 
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ol' Air Chief Marslial Tedder, I hud tiierefore a powerful 
array of MediteiTaneaii .Tuthoritio!!. Moreover, I felt sure the 
Biitish Chiefs of Staff would like the plan, and that with 
their agreement I could olrtaiii the approval of the War Cabi¬ 
net. Wlien you cannot givo ordtTS, hard and lengthy toils 
must be faced. 

“Overlord" in May was sacrosanct. Wo had pledged our- 
selves at Teheran only a montli before. Notliing could be con- 
.siderecl wliich prevented mir keeping our .supreme engage- 
rnent. In this case troops, air and .seapower, presented no 
obstacles. All turncjcl upon L.S.I'.s (Landing-ships, Tanks). 
Tins included “Landing'Ship.s, Vehicles,'’ bccau.so landing 
tanks was only a small proportion of their indispcinsahle work, 
A lengthy correspondence conducted in cipher between me 
and ifetehall and Wasliington aro.se. Tho military student 
may some day be interested to road tho details of this tense 
and clear-cut argument, of which only a .skeleton Is here 
printed, The L.S.T.s must, In tho numo of "Overlord,” be in 
England at certain dates. Tho-se dat«,!.s had been calculated 
wi^ exlTome prticision, and of cour.se with all the margins 
for accident which, at every stage, enter into military plan¬ 
ning, and would make alino.st all action impossiblo if they 
were not controlled from tho top, Evmyono claims his mar¬ 
gin at every stage, and the sum of tlir; margins i,s u.sually 
“No.” 

I began my effort on December 19, wlum the (U.G.S. ar¬ 
rived at Carthage to see me on his way home from Mont¬ 
gomery’s Hoadquarteis In Italy. We hiul hoped to go tiiern 
togelljer, but my illness had prevented me. We had a full 
discussion, and I found that General Brooko hud by a sepa¬ 
rate route of tiiought arrived at the same conclusion a.s’ I hnd, 
Wo agreed on tho policy, and also that wliilo I .should deal 
with the commandons on the spot, lie would do his best to 
overcome all dilficulties at homo. Gcncrid Brooke then left 
by air for London. I telegraphed, 

Prime Minister to CMofs of Staff 10 Dec. 43 

I am anxiously awaiting a Ml list of all latitling-raft of aE 
types in the Mediteminoan now, showiiig their condition and em¬ 
ployment, mid <!,spiidally whether it is tnw that, a largo mimbet 
are ah,sorbed in purely .supply wtjrk to f}i<; prcvimtloii of their 
amphibious dutks. lliero is no rloiibt that tho stagnation of the 
whole campaign on the Italian Front Is becoming scandiiloas. The 
C.I.G,S.'.s visit coniirmed iny worst hjrclitwliiigs. 'Hw total neglect 
to provide tlw amphibious action on the Aihiiitic side and die 
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failure to .sblke any similar blow on tho west have been disastrous. 

None of the landing-craft in the Mediterranean have been put 
to tlie .slightest use [for assault purpo.se.s] for tluee montlvs, neither 
coming homo in preparation for “Overlord,” nor for the Aegean 
islimds, nor in the Italian battle, There are few instances, even in 
diis war, of such valuable forens being so completely wasted 

Tho Chief.s of Staff had evidently been thinking on the 
same lines, and, after hearing General Brooke's account, re¬ 
plied on the 22ud. 

Chiefs of Staff to Prime Minister 22 Dec, 43 

We are in full agreement witli you that tlie present stagnation 
cannot bo allowed to continue. For every reason it is essential that 
something should ho doms to .speed tilings up. The solufton, as 
you say, clearly lies in making use of our amphibious power to 
strike round the enemy’s flank and open up tho way for a rapid 
advance on Home. 

After tho L.S.T.S are withdrawn for "Overlord" on January 15, 
General Ei.senhower should have at Ids dlspasd an amphibious 
lift sulfidont for a little more than one division, and he lias a plan 
to make a landing behind the enemy just .south of Rome, Tlio 
wenknes.s of this plan is that tho assault in that strengdi on the 
(mst cannot he launched until tho Fifth Army is within supporting 
distance of the force to he landed. If tlio available lift could bo 
increased, however, a stronger force could be landed without wait¬ 
ing for the main army to antlvo within immediate supporting dis¬ 
tance, Such a landing moreover would have a more far-reaching 
effect on tho wholo progre.ss of tho campaign, and would bo miicli 
more likely to open tho way for a rapid advance, We think the 
aim should 1)0 to provide a lift for at least two divisions. 

We havo tolej.mipliod to the Comraander-in-Chief Mediterranean 
for tho information you ask for on landing-craft. We have every 
hope that it wilt lie possible to mako .some economy in this direc¬ 
tion, hilt we must look further afield ii' wo are to give General 
Eisenhower the two-divisional lift. 

A po,s.siblo source of .supply i,s tho craft already on Iboir way 
back from Southeast Asia to tho Mediterranean,,,, A small 
numkt of craft have also been left in Southeast A.sla, ; 

After explaining that the new plan would involve giving up 
both the capture of Rhodes and also a minor amphibious op¬ 
eration on the Arakan coaist of Bimna, they ended! 

If you approve the above lino of thought, we propose to take 
the nwttcr up with tlio Combined Chiefs of Staff with a view to 
action being taken on those lines at once. 

a 9 « 
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This led to a hard scrutiny of our resources. Some landing- 
craft for the cancelled operation against the Andamans were 
on their way to the Mediterranean across the Indian Ocean. 
Others were due to return home for “Overlord,” All were in 
extreme demand, 

I had been reluctant to agree to the abandonment of the 
attack on Rhodes we had talked of to President Inonii. A 
far greater effort must be made with the Turks, as well as to 
expedite the operation and the subsequent return of landing- 
craft for “Anvif (the assault on Southern France). By De¬ 
cember 23 however I was becoming re-signed to Turkish iieu- j 
trality, and I replied from Carthage: | 

Prime Minister to Chiefs of Sta§ 23 Dec. 43 j 

You will observe that whereas you are thinking of a deci-sion I 

in Italy, Ike is looking forward to “Anvil,” which is now veiy I 

much part of his main interest. I recogni.se that if the Turks will 1 

not play, we may have to sacrifice the Aegean policy, e.specially if i 

it is marked up .so high and so slow, I hope however that this deci- f 

.sion will not be taken till after full exploration of the whole scene. I 

I hope to see Eisenhower today, and Alexander is visiting me. ! 

Thereafter I shall ask Jumbo [General Wilson] to come here on 
his w.ay home. I wish to keep all the issues open for the next three 
or four days. Supposing Turkey jibs and Rhodes is .shut out, wo 
must have the big Rome amphibious operation, and also have .some 
clearing up on the Dalmatian coast, especially Argostol, and Corfu. 

In no case can we sacrifice Rome for the Riviera, We must have 
both. . ; 

Meanwhile, I had had a long talk with Alexander. He de» | 
murred to the suggestion that he was not very keen on the i 
Anzio landing. He wanted a twO'divi.sion lift, and the problem j 
was how this could be supplied. Bedell Smith, who had tilso I 
arrived, thought he could make up pretty nearly a two-division i 
lift, provided that airborne troops were counted as well. If 1 
this were supplied and decision taken on the morrow or tho 
next day, Alexander could strike in the last week of January. 
The question was, how to find the landing-craft. When I 
asked Bedell Smith why we .should not delay the “Overlord” 
Jj.S.T.s, etc., till February 15, he replied he just could not 
bear asking for a third extension. I had no such compunction. 

There were 104 L.S.T.s in the Mediterranean, but most of 
them were due to return home for “Overlord.” By the middle 
of January, we should have only thirty-six, with another fif- 1 
teen arriving froin the Indian Ocean about that time. To I: 
cany two divisions it was said we needed eighty-eight. No ( 


more could arrive till April. The only solution was to hold 
most of those in tire Mediterranean for another three weeks. 
There were good hopes that this could be done without in- 
jmy to “Overlord,” or to the landing in the Riviera. 

* « « 

On the 24th, the Chiefs of Staff sent me a detailed state¬ 
ment of tlieir ideas, and a draft which they proposed to send 
to their Washington colleagues. They favoured the plan, but 
feared we should never win American consent. 

Their conclusions were: 

We ask the Combined Chiefs of Staff to agree: (a) That the re- 
marnder of the Andamans assault shipping and craft should be 
ordered to the Meditenanean. (h) That such resources as can 
reach the Centrol Mediterranean in time should be employed by 
me Supremo Allied Commander Mediterranean Theatre for the 
launching of a two-divisional amphibious assault designed to 
enable Rome to be captured and tlie armies to advance to the Pisa- 
Rlmlni fine, and that instructions to this effect should be issued 
forthwth. Tliere will be suicient time for the subsequent with¬ 
drawal of these resources for the South of France attack, (c) That 
our negotiations with lurkey should continue on the present basis, 
but that ampliibious operations in the Aegean should be ruled 
out. (d) ^Hiat Admiral Mountbatten should be informed of these 
decisions, and instmeted to make his final recommendations for 
operations to be carried out in his theatre with the resources re- 
muiniug to him. 

» e # 

I had with me at tliis tense period from my Defence OfSce 
only General Hollis, but he proved a tower of stren^. I was 
also greatly aided by Captain Power, R.N., who was Admiral 
John Cunningham’s Deputy Chief of Staff (Plans). He cleared 
away jt mass of argument which obstructed the decision. He 
said in his able paper, which the Admiral fully approved: 

rhe L.S,T.s now in the Mediterranean are thoroughly trained. 
Hiey have all taken part in at least two assault operations, and 
have done a great deal of additional work on ferrying, continually 
loading and unloading over beaches, yards, or quays. They are 
well manned and accustomed to steaming and manoeuvring in 
close company. They should require no further naval training prior 
to “Overlord,” except that they are unaccustomed to problems of 
tide and the technique of beaching and unbeaching in tidal waters. 
Being good seamen, however, they should require but very brief 
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instruction and training before they master the new problem.... 
Mediterranean experience shows that there is no need to'marry 
tlie L.S,T.s and the troops concerned until eleven days before 
calling for the operation-tliree days for initial loading, six days 
for rehearsal, two days for reloading. ... 

I should estimate that seven days’ allowance for tide training 
would be more than adequate for these well-trained ships. 

Total training allowance should therefore be approximately 
three weeks, ... They therefore have ample time before “Over- 
lord,” except that they cannot all refit at once. 

0 # # 

As a result of detailed discussion with tlie assembled com- [ 
manders I sent home tlie following proposals after midnight [ 
on the 24th: 

Prime Minister to Chiefs of Staff and 25 Dec. 43 ( 12.30 a.m,) j 

First Sea Lord • i 

I have had talks tonight with General Wilson and General Alex¬ 
ander and Air Chief Marshal Tedder and their staffs about Anzio. 

We are all agreed that it must be carried out on .sufficient scale 
to ensure success, namely, at least a two-divisional assault. Target 
date will be about January 20. Assumption is that Rhodes is not 
on. We feel strongly that the only right course is to delay for not 1 
more than one month departure from Mediterranean of all British [ 
L.S.T.s now due to leave in January and on February 1 (totalling | 
fifty-six L.S.T.S). The fifteen L.S.T.s from the Bay of Bengal would | 
not arrive in time for Anzio, but would play their part in repay- : 
ment of “Overlord” a little later. ... 

I wish Chiefs of Staff to give earliest attention to the paper pre¬ 
pared at ray request by Captain Power. This sets out the econ¬ 
omies in time which might be effected in the preparation of LS.T,a 
for “Overlord.” All present tonight considered that Captain Power’s 
paper showed a firm grasp of the situation, and his proposals 
should be capable of achievement.... 

^ The Cliiefs of Staff were not at first convinced. They men¬ 
tioned various points of detail; and details were decisive. 
They also “earnestly hoped” I would agree to their draft note ; 
explaining the situation to the Combined Chiefs of Staff. I 
was sure that we must be agreed among ourselves in all es¬ 
sentials first, and I replied as follows; 

Prime Minister to Chiefs of Staff V 26 Dec. 43 : 

I have been into the facts most thoroughly with the Admiral 
and with General Gale and their staffs. There is not the slighte.st ;; 
chance of mounting Anzio on a two-division basis unless the whole ; 


fifty-six L.S.T.S are held back another three weeks-i.e, until 
February 5. They know a good deal about training for assault 
landings in the Mediterranean. Pray let me know the argument as 
between three weeks and a month, and let me know exactly each 
day's employment prescribed for vessels on return. ... You are 
expected to organise dockyards so as to refit twenty-five a month. 

The success of Amio depends on the strength of the initial land¬ 
ing. If this IS two fuR divisions plus paratroops, it should be de¬ 
cisive, as it cuts the communications of the whole of the enemy 
forces facing the Fifth Army. The enemy must therefore annihilate 
the landing force by withdrawals from the Fifth Army Front or 
immediately retreat. Nothing less than two divisions will serve, 
Weather uncertainties make it necessary to put them ashore with 
at least four days supplies. It is not intended to maintain these 
divisions for long over the beaches, but rather to bring the battle 
to a climax in a week or tea daj^. ... 

It is no use your telegraphing to the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
until we are in agreement on the one vital matter, namely, the 
delay of three weeks in the return of the fifty-six L,S.T.s. On this 
depends the success or ruin of our Italian campaign. 

The Cliiefs of Staff gave many solid reasons for their anx¬ 
ieties in their reply of December 27, and added, “We feel we 
should not conceal from you ihe difficulty We expect with the 
United States Chiefs of Staff if we tell them frankly the true 
position as we see it.” 

» « « 

All tlie morning of Christmas Day our conference at Car¬ 
tilage continued. Eisenhower, Alexander, Bedell Smith, Gen¬ 
eral Wilson, Tedder, Admiral John Cunningham, and other 
high officers were present. The only one not there was Gen¬ 
eral Mark Clark, of the Fifth Army. This was an oversight 
which I regret, as it was to his army that the operation was 
eventually entrusted and he ought to have had the back¬ 
ground in his mind. We were all agreed that nothing less 
than a two-division lift would suffice. At this time I contem¬ 
plated an assault by two British divisions from the Eighth 
Army, in which Montgomery was about to be succeeded by 
General Leese. I thought the amphibious operation involved 
potential mortal risks to the landed forces, and I preferred to 
nm them with British troops, because it was to Britain that I 
was responsible. Moreover, the striking force would then have 
been homogeneous instead of half and half. 

Everything turned on landing-craft, which held for some 
weeks all our strategy in the tightest ligature. What with the 
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rigid date prescribed for "Overlord” and the movement, re¬ 
pair-, and refitting of less than a hundred of these small ves¬ 
sels, all plans were in a straitjacket. The telegrams which | 
passed show how we escaped, though mauled, from this j 
predicament, But I must also admit that I was so much oc- 
cupied in fighting for the principle that I did not succeed in i 
getting, and indeed did not dare to demand, the nece-ssary 
weight and volume for the "cat-claw.” Actually there were 
enough L.S.T.s for the operation as planned, and in my opiii- 
ion, if the extravagant demands of the military machine had 
been reduced, we could, without prejudice to any other 
pledge or commitment, have flung ashore south of the Tiber ; 
a still larger force with full mobility. Plowever, the issue was j 
fought out in tei-ms of routine Army requirements and the 
exact dates when L.S.T.s could be free for "Overlord,” mak¬ 
ing of course all allowances for their return home in winter 
Biscay weather, and with tlie time-margins for tlieir refits ; 
stated at their maximum. If I had asked for a three-division 
lift, I should not have got anything. How often in life must ; 
one be content with what one can getl StiU, it would be 
better to do it right. 

« tt * 

The brute fact of delaying the return to England of the 
fifty-six L.S.T.s for three weeks had to be faced. Against this I 
towered up tlie date of "Overlord”-MAY. The reader will 
note in the following telegram the fii'st appeanmee of Junk 0. 

Prime Minister to Chiefs of Staff 26 Dec. 43 

I am proceeding entirely on basis of keeping to the May “Over- 
lord,” I am sure this can be done and problem solved by persever¬ 
ing energetically. I may however say in strictest secrecy that both 
Eisenhower and Montgomery have expressed themselve.s entirely 
dissatisfied with what they have heard of the present plan for 
“Overlord,” and I gather they will demand a far larger first flight. 

I should think it very likely that when they have examined tlie 
plan, they will propose a delay. Our contract is “during May," : 
but I do not know whether if responsible commanders required j 
the June moon around June 6, and could show much better pros- j' 
pects then, the extra week might not have to be conceded, Pie- !: 
hminary air bombardment would begin anyhow in May. [: 

Beware therefore that we do not sacrifice our vital task in Italy j' 
in order to achieve a date which anyhow may be postponed tm > 
other and larger grounds. Eisenhower even spoke of telegraphing j' 
hunself to Stalin, once he had assumed effective command and was i, 
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master of the problem, demanding a reasonable measure of delay. 
I did not lend my.self to this at all, as I am fighting the case on tlie 
Teheran [agreoment] line. All the more do I expect you to help 
me. Be careful this is kept to yourselves and the tluee War Cabinet 
Ministers on Defence Committee, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Eden, and Mr. 
Lyttelton. 

At the clo.se of this decisive Christmas Day Conference at 
Carthage, I sent the following to the President, and a similar 
telegrtim home. I wa5 careful to state the root fact bluntly. 

Pormer Naval Person to President Roosevelt 25 Dec. 43 

I held a conference today with Eisenhower, and all his high 
officers. Report as follows: 

General Alexander i,s prepared to execute the landing at Anzio 
about January 20 if he can gel a lift of two divisions. This should 
decide tho Battle of Rome, and possibly achieve the destruction of 
a substantial part of enemy’s army. To strike with less than two 
divisions would bo to court disaster, having regard to the positions 
likely to be achieved by that date by Fifth and Eighth Annies. 

For this purpose eighty-eight L,S.T.s are required. These can 
only be obtained by delaying the return home of fifty-six L.S.T.S 
due to leave the Mediterranean from January 15 onward, sending 
them home by convoys starting Febmary 5. Nothing less than 
this will suffice. The fifteen L.S.T.S from India cannot arrive in 
time, though they would be invaluable to replace casualties and 
for the building-up of "Anvil.” 

By various expedients it is believed that the lost three weeks 
can be recovered and the existing prescribed build-up for “Over- 
lord” maintained. 

Having kept those fifty-six L.S.T.S in the Mediterranean so long, 
it would seem irrational to remove them for the very week when 
they can render decisive service. What, also, could be more dan¬ 
gerous than to let the Italian battle stagnate and fester on lor 
another lliree months? We cannot afford to go forward leaving a 
vast half-finished job behind us. It therfore seemed to those pres¬ 
ent that every effort should be made to bring off Anzio on a two- 
division basis around January 20, and orders have been issued to 
General Alexander to prepare accordingly. If this opportunity is 
not grasped we must expect the ruin of the Mediterranean cam¬ 
paign of 1944.1 earnestly hope therefore tliat you may agree to 
the tliree weeks’ delay in return of the fifty-six landing-craft, and 
that all tlie authorities will be instructed to make sure that the 
May "Overlord” is not prejudiced thereby. 

0.1 recognise with regret that Rhodes and the Aegean policy 
must be .side-tracked in ihese higher interests, and it may well be 
that “Plgstick" [the attack on the Aralcan west of Burnia] will 
require to be moderated Into “Pigstuck,” in order to build up 
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three divisions for tlie landing in the South of France. This has 
been most painful to me, but I could not face the Italian stale- 
mate and disaster which will otherwise ensue. 

It was at this point, while all hung in suspense, that I flew j 
from Carthage to Marrakesh, bearing my burdens with me. | 


At Marrakesh 

ConvalevScence 


Sirtkins of the “Scharnhorst'-Ey Air to Marmkesh-A foyful 
Event; The President’s Telegram of December 28-A Happy 
Landing-May 5 versm ]me 3 as Dates for "Omrlord‘’-The 
American Parachute Brigade-Montgomery’s Visit-New Year 
Correspondence with the President-Conference at Marrakesh on 
the Anzio Expedition, January 7 and 8~Ganerab Eisenhower 
and Montgomery Incline to the Moon Period of June 3 for “Over- 
lord"-Agreement of the President-The Polish Question-Visit 
of President Benes-My Ikport to the President of January 6- 
Friendly Contacts with General de Gaulk-The Disposal of the 
Mian Fleet-Correspondence with President Boosevelt-My Al- 
. ternatioe Plan-Eventual Agreement-Home Before Anzio, 


I ORD Moran thought it possible for me to leave Carthage 
j after Christmas, but insisted that I must have three 
weeks’ convalescence somewhere. And where else could be 
better than tire lovely villa at Marrakesh, where President 
Roosevelt and I had stayed after Casablanca a year before? 
All these plans had been made during the pa.st few days. I 
was to be the guest of the United States Army at Marrakesh. 
It was also thought that I had been long enough at Carthage 
to be located. Small vessels had ceasele,s.sly to patrol the bay 
in front of the villa in case some U-boat turned up for a 
surprise raid. There might also he a long-range air attack. I 
liad my own protection in a battalion of the Coldstream 
Guaj-ds. I was too ill, or too busy, to be consulted about all 
this, but Tsaw in my beloved Marrakesh a haven where I 
could regain my strength. Tedder had planned the flight with 
great care. The doctors did not want me to fly above six 
thousand feet, and he had arranged our route througir tlie 
Atlas Mountains on tliis basis. I was delighted when the mom- 
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ing of December 27 came and I dressed for the first time 
again in my unifonn. As I was leaving the door, a telegram 
was put in my hand. The Schamhorst had been sunk by Ad¬ 
miral Fraser in an engagement with tlie Duke of York. I 
stopped to dictate the following telegram to Stalin; 

Frime Minister to Premier Stalin 27 Dec, 43 

ITie Ai'ctic convoys to Russia have brought us luck. Yesterday 
enemy attempted to intercept with battle-cruiser Schamhorst. Com- 
mander-in-Chief Admiral Fraser with the Duke of York (35,000- 
ton battleship) cut off Scharnhorst’s retreat and after an action sunk 
her. 

2. Am much better, and off to the south for convalescence. 

A very cordial reply to this was received a few days later, 
ending, “I shake your hand firmly.” 

Outside the villa a magnificent guard of die Coldstream 
was drawn up. I had not realised how much I had been 
weakened by my illness. I found it quite a difiSculty to walk 
along the ranks and climb into the motor-car. The flight at 
six thousand feet had been planned on the weather forecast 
that the skies would be clear. However, as we sailed on and 
the uplands of Tunisia began to rise about us, I saw a lot of 
large fleecy and presently blackish clouds gathering around, 

. and after a couple of hours we were more often in mist than 
in suidight. I have always had a great objection to what are 
called “stuffed clouds”-i.e., clouds with mountains inside 
them-and flying an intricate route through the various val¬ 
leys before us in order to keep under six thousand feet seemed 
to me an unfair proposition for tlie others in the plane. I 
therefore sent for the pilot and told him to fly at least two 
thousand feet above the highest mountain within a hundred 
miles of his route. Lord Moran agreed. Oxygen was brought 
by a skilled adminishator, specially provided for the journey. 
We sailed up into tlie blue. I got along all right and we made 
a perfect landing at about four o’clock on the Marrakesh 
^Airfield. The second plane, which had adhered strictly to its 
Instructions, had a very severe and dangerous flight through 
various gorges and passes, many of which were traversed 
with only fleeting glimpses of the towering mountains. At this 
low height the weather was by no means good. The plane 
arrived safely an hour behind us with one of its doors blown 
off and neariy eveiybody very sick. I was soiiy indeed they 
should have been put to so much discomfort and risk on my 
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account. They could have flown it all out comfortably under 
blue skies at twelve or even eleven thousand feet. 

Nothing could exceed tlie comfort, and even luxury, of my 
new abode, or the kindness of everyone concerned. But one 
thing rose above all others in my mind-what answer would 
the President give to my telegram? When I thought of the 
dull, dead-weight resistance, taking no account of timing and 
proportion, that I had encountered about all Mediterranean 
projects, I waited the answer with deep anxiety, What I asked 
for was a hazardous enterprise on the Italian coast, and a 
possible delay of three weeks from May 1-four if the moon 
phase was to be observed-in the date of the Channel cross¬ 
ing. I had gained the agreement of the commanders on the 
spot. The British Chiefs of Staff had always agreed in prin¬ 
ciple, and were now satisfied in detail. But what would the 
Americans say to a four weeks’ postponement of “Overlord”? 
However, when one is thoroughly tired out, the blessing of ' 
sleep is not usually denied. 

«' « « 

It was with joy, not, I confess, unmingled witli surprise, 
that tlie next day I received the following: 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 28 Dec. 43 

Itjs agreed to delay the departure of fifty-six L.S,T.s scheduled 
for “Overlord” for mounting Anzio on January 20, and on the 
basis that "Overlord” remains the paramount operation and will 
be carried out on the date agreed to at Cairo and Teheran. AH 
possible expedients should be undertaken to overcome probable 
effect on "Overlord” preparation, to which end the other twelve 
L.S.T.S for “Overlord” should depart as now scheduled and the 
fifteen L.S.T.S ex Andamans arriving in Mediterranean on Janu¬ 
ary 14 should proceed directly to United TTin gdnm, i agree that 
Rhodes and the Aegean must be side-tracked and that we cannot 
give further consideration to launching Rhodes prior to “Anvil” v 
{Riviera]. In view of the Soviet-British-American agreement reached ^ 
in Teheran, I cannot agree without Stalin’s approval to any use 
of forces or equipment elsewhere that might delay or hazard the 
success of "Overlord” or “Anvil,” 

I replied: 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 28 Dec. 43 

I thank God for this fine decision, which engages us once again 
in wholehearted unity upon a great enterprise. 

I have heard from the British Cldefs of Staff that the Admiralty 
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caa conform to the conditions provided the releases are made from 
the Anzio plan of the niunbor which are agreed upon. The Chiefs 
of Staff will be telegraphiiig today in full detail to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. Meanwhile, here the word is "Full steam ahead." 

After travelling quite unaffected at thirteen thousand feet, I ar¬ 
rived yesterday at our villa, where I am indeed in the lap of lux¬ 
ury, thanks to overflowing American hospitality. Max [Beaver- 
brook] has just flown in from London. I propose to stay here in 
the sunshine till I am quite strong again. 

Great efforts had indeed been made by the Staffs at homo, 
and especially by tlie Admiralty, to accomplish the “cat-claw ” 
and I hastened to congratulate them. General Alexander had 
asked for eighty-eight landing-craft; tliey promised him all 
but one. The President’s telegram was a marvel. I was sure 
that I owed it not only to his good will, but to Marshall’s 
balance of mind, to Ei.senhower’s loyalty to tlie show he was 
about to quit, and to Bedell Smith’s active, knowledgeable, 
fact-armed diplomacy, 

^ On the same day Alexander sent us his plan. After confer¬ 
ring TOth General Mark Clark and General Brian Robertson, 
Chief Administrative Officer and son of the C.I.G.S. of tlie 
First World War, he had decided to use an American and a 
British division. Armour, paratroops, and Commandos would 
be on a fifty-fifty basis, and the whole would be under an 
American corps commander. The attack would go in on Janu¬ 
ary 20. Ten days beforehand he would launch a big offensive 
against Cassino to draw off the German reserves. The forward 
plunge of the main armies would follow. I was well content 
So fai' so good. 

e » * 

I had however another small margin on which to draw, I 
wired to the Chiefs of Staff: 


Prim Minister to Chiefs of Staff 29 Dee. 43 

M “Overlord”! entirely on 

f the Teheran basis, This a,ssumed May 20 rather than May 5, which 
altogether new date. Our contact with Stalin would be ful- 
failed by any date up to May 31. It seems to me from what I have 
heard from Eisenhower that June 3, which is ihe corresponding 
moon phase, would be perfectly permissible, especially If It were 
RSRed tor by the commander.s now nominated for the operation, 
iftere is.no need to discuss such matters now, but here is .some- 
ttog to veer and haul on. 
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Pray let me have Ae alternative build-up comparing May 5 with 
June 3. I repeat this is not to be considered as anything in the 
nature of a decision for delay, and is not to go to anyone outside 
our circle. 

The Chiefs of Staff replied: 

Chiefs of Staff to Prime Minister 29 Dec. 43 

To fulfil the conditions of tlie plan made by exisHng command¬ 
ers the “Overlord” assault should take place about May 5. How¬ 
ever, this date cannot be regarded as final, and even if delays 
occur in the return and refitting programme of the L.S.T.S so that 
all have not joined their assault forces by April 13, tliis should not 
rule out a May date for the “Overlord” assault. 

The arrangements proposed certainly do not preclude the 
achievement of a May assault, but the programme is tightly 
stretched. No violation of the agreement reached at Teheran is 
however Involved, and we do not think it necessary at this stage 
to consult the Russians. 

I commented on this as follows. 

Prime Minister to Chiefs of Staff 80 Dec. 43 

Our contract would be fulfilled by May 31, In my opinion it 
would be a bona fide execution of it if we fixed June 3, which is 
the corresponding moon phase to May 5, for the actual assault. It 
is however bettor to work to May S, and tlms have a month to 
spare. 

« « fl 

Now a new point of importance arose. 

Prime Minister to Field-Marshal Dill, Washington 3 Jan. 44 

Alexander signals as follows: Clark is planning Anzio, and the 
usual difficulties are coming to light. For example, it appears that 
we shall not be able to keep S04th American Parachute BrigadCj 
and Eisenhower is reluctant to press for their retention. The Brit¬ 
ish Parachute Brigade is in the line and engaged. I have nothing 
immediately available to relieve them with, and we cannot afford 
the delay in getting tliem out and across to the Naples area, Fur- 
tlicr, they are not operationally experienced and badly need train¬ 
ing. 

2. Eisenhower is now with Marshall. Will you appeal to them 
to let thi.s 504th American Brigade do this one fine and critical 
job before tliey come home for "Overlord”? It is so rarely that op¬ 
portunities for decisive air action by paratroops present them¬ 
selves, and it seems improvident to take them from the decisive 
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point just when they might render exemplary and outstanding 
service. They can be sent home immediately afterwards in time 
for “Overlord," observing that we have already [at-home] about 
double as many parachute and airborne troops for “Overlord" as 
tliere are transport aircraft to lift, Let me know what happens, 

General Marshall agreed. We shall see later how this sacri« 
fice was wasted. 

« « » 

I had asked Montgomery to visit me on his way home from 
Italy to take up his new command in “Overlord.” I had of¬ 
fered him this task so full of hazard. Of course, in the absence 
of special reasons a general should accept any duty to which 
he is called hy national authority. At the same time nothing 
in the unwritten law obliges enthusiasm. In the Grenadier 
Guards, with whom I once had the honour to serve, all orders 
are received with the one word “Sir.” However, all kinds of 
inflections may be given to this monosyllable. I was gratified 
and also relieved to find that Montgomery was delighted and 
eager for what I had always regarded as a majestic, inevita¬ 
ble, but terrible task. When he arrived at Marrakesh, we had 
a two hours' drive out to our picnic at the foot of the Atlas. 
I had given him early in fire morning the plan prepared over 
so many months by General Morgan and the Anglo-American 
Joint Staffs in London. After he had read it in summary, he 
said at once, “This will not do. I must have more in the ini¬ 
tial punch.” After considerable argument a whole set of ar¬ 
rangements was made in consequence of his opinion, and 
proved right. Evidently he was a firm believer in the opera¬ 
tion, and I was very pleased at this. 

The ladies had now come up, and we all lunched by the 
side of a dazzling stream in fresh air and brillant sunshine, 
It was indeed an oasis in the vast desert of human conflict 
^through which we had to toil. Presently I pushed forward 
iiato the mountains and our cars zigzagged slowly up the road 
jrto a viewpoint which I knew. But the General would have 
none of this. He got out of the car and walked straight up the 
hill, "to keep himself in training,” as he put it. I warned him 
not to waste his vigour, considering what was coming. I em¬ 
phasised the truths that energy of mind does not depend on 
energy of body; that energy should be exercised and not ex¬ 
hausted; that athletics were one tiling and strategy another. 
These admonitiona were in vain. The General was in the 


j; highest spirits; he leaped about the rocks like an antelope, 
[ and I felt a strong reassurance that all would be well, ■ 

\ « , « . « 

I The New Year opened for me in agreeable correspondence 
i with the President. 

I Prime Minister {Marrakesh) to President Roosevelt 30 Dec. 43 
1 I have now received from my brother Jack full accounts of the 
Christmas tree at Chequers.' All my grandchildren were there, and 
, a number of other children, and a good time was had by all. 

j Winant, who was present, has promised to write to you about it. 

I Thank you so much for sending me this token. I have also to thank 

|: you for the wonderful map case wliich has arrived from you for 

j; me, and which I am longing to see. We are indeed in comfort al 

i this beautiful villa, and I am making good progress. The sun is 

shining today, but nothing did me the same good as your telegram 
j showing how easily our minds work together on the grimly simple 

j: issues of this vast war, Alexander reports he has arranged satisfaC" 

[ toiy plans with Clark for Anzio, He is using the British 1st and the 

i; American 3d Divisions, with paratroops and armour. I am glad of 

this. It is fitting that we should share equally in suffering, risk, and 
honour. 

I received on the same day congratulations on ray recovery from 
Franco and Tito. So what? 

Sarah thanks youTor your message and sends her love. 

I Unhappily the President was himself laid up with influenza. 

I President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 31 Dec. 43 

I I am in bed for two or three days with a mild case of the ’flu, 
wlrich, in a mild form, has become epidemic throughout the 
■ country. 

I am delighted that you are safely at the villa. I suggest that on 
j New Year’s Day you invite the two gentlemen who congratulated 

i you, then lock them in the top of die tower where we saw the 

sunset, and tell them you will stay at the bottom to see whether 
the black or the red tlirows the otlier one over the battlements. 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt TJan. 44 

I am so sorry about your influenza. I earnestly hope you will 
I defer to Dr. McIntyre’s advice and show tliat attitude of submis- 
j sion to tire medical faculty which you have so sedulously enjoined 
I on me, 

[i The villa is, perfect. The doctors want me to stay here for the 
next three weeks. The weather is bright, tliough cool. The cook 

I Roosevelt grew Cliristaias trees at Hyde Park, and prided himself on 

\ this. He had sent me one. 
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is a marvel. We go for picnics to the mountains. Last night Eisen¬ 
hower was with us on his way to you, and I had long talks wltR 
him. Montgomery is here now on his way to England. I think 
we have a fine team, and they certainly mean to pull together. 

I have not yet been able to arrange the contest in the tower. 

The Red is in better training than tlie Black. 

Accept all my best wishes for a New Year which will not only 
be marked by triumph but will open wider doors to our future 
work together. 

Clemmle and Sarah also send their salutations. 

« # « 

Although the main issue about the landing-craft for Anzio 
had been settle^ many details of theh employment raised 
serious discussion. 

General Alexander to Prim Minister 4 Jan. 44 

I have just returned from conference with General Clark on nay 
way back from Tunis, and certain factors have come to light which 
are causing me pave concern, and I must therefore ask for your 
help and assistance. The facts are these. The removal of all but 
six of tlie L.S.T.S after the initial landing will not allow us to put 
the two divisions ashore complete with their essential fighting vehi¬ 
cles. ... My experience of combined operations is that the initial . 
assault to get ashore can be eflFected, but tlie success of the opera¬ 
tion depends on whether the full fighting strength of the expedi¬ 
tion can be concentrated in time to withstand the inevitable coun¬ 
terattack. For Anzio two divisions are the minimum force to put 
ashore in face of likely German resistance. Yet wo are willing to 
accept this if Ae two divisions can be concentrated on land in * 
strength and In time, ... We are willing to accept any risks to 
adiieve our object, but if the two divisions get seded off by tho 
Germans, we obviously cannot leave them there without any sup- j ' 
port when there will be L.S.T.S somewhere in the Mediterranean f 
sufficient for that purpose. . . . Clark and I are confident that w«, | 
have a great chance of puffing off something big if given the I; 
means witli wliich to do it. The means required are fourteen | 
L.S.T.S for maintenance until such time as the Anzio force and tiho [ 
Fifth Army join hands, and a further ten L.S.T.S for a period of 
fifteen days from the landing to build up the two divisions in gtms, 

^ tanks, and other supporting arms to a strength sufficient to fight [ 

‘ on level terms with Ihe Germans. Even if this does interfere with f 
preparations for "Anvil” to some extent, sui'ely the prize is worth it. ; 

I therefore summoned the audiorities concerned to Mar- ; 
rakesh, and held two conferences on January 7 and 8, at¬ 
tended by Lord Beaverbrook, General Wilson, Admiral John 
Cunningham, General Alexander, General Devers, General 
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Bedell Smith, and others. Captain Power had just returned 
from London after clearing up many intricate points about 
the landing-craft with the Chiefs of Staff, and now with the 
full support of his admiral, rendered us similar services. I 
was able to report to the President on the 8th as foUows: 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 8 Jan. 44 

A unanimous agreement for action as proposed was reached by 
the responsible officers of botli countries and of ^ services as a 
result of our two conferences. Everyone is in good heart and tlie 
resources seem sufficient. Every aspect was thrashed out in full de¬ 
tail by sub-committees in the interval between the two confer¬ 
ences. . . . Intention is to land a corps of two divisions for the 
assault, and to follow up with a mobile striking force based on the 

elements of a third division to cut enemy's communications. 

It should be possible to do this, barring accident, without con¬ 
flicting with requirements of “Overlord” or “Anvil,” and still have 
sufficiency of landing-craft to maintain the force up till the end of 
February, weather permitting and God being with us. 

Genera] Wilson, who today assumes duty as Supreme Allied 
Commander-in-Chief Mediterranean, has issued instructions to sub¬ 
ordinate commanders to give effect to Ihe above. He is also iiiform- 
ing Combined Chiefs of Staff, 

All these calculations were based upon the May (or X) 
date being maintained for “Overlord,” though I myseff had 
always thought that the moon period of June 3 (Y date) 
would probably be found most suitable, and I was glad to 
learn from General Eisenhower on his passage through Mar¬ 
rakesh that he was inclining towards this solution, which gave 
him and Montgomery more time to arrange for the larger 
forces it was now proposed to use in the first descent. I had 
telegraphed to the President setting out the whole question, 
and reminding him of our talks and agreements at Teheran. 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 6 Jan. 44 

Bedell Smith and Devers came through here morning of Sth. 
Bedell told me that he and Montgomery are convinced that it is 
better to put in a much heavier and broader "Overlord” than to 
expand the landing on the Riviera above our pre-Teheran concep¬ 
tion, and that he is putting this to Eisenhower and your Chiefs of 
Staff. I have always expected that when the commanders took the 
matter into tlieir hands, they would make alterations in the plans, 
which nevertheless have proved Invaluable as a basis for future 
decisions. As you know, I have always hoped that the initial as¬ 
sault at “Overlord” codd be with heavier forces than we have 
hitherto mentioned, 
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It also seems to me, from what I heard, very probable that the 
June moon will be the earliest practicable date. I do not see why 
we should resist this if the commanders feel they have a better 
chance then, At Teheran the Chiefs of Stall's’ recommendation was 
June 1 or one day earlier, which you and I agreed to express 
more agreeably as “during May.” In conversation with Uncle Joe, 
we never mentioned such a date as May h, or even May 8, but 
always spoke to him [of] around the 20th. Neither did wo at any 
time dwell upon the exact phase of the operation which should 
fall on any particular day. If now the June date is accepted as j 
final, I do not feel that we shall in any way have broken faith wiUi ' 
him. The operation will anyhow begin in May with feints anti 
softening bombardments, and I do not think U.J. is tlio kind of 
man to be unreasonable over forty-eight hours. 

On the other hand, the ground will bo drier for U.J.’s great 
operations by June. We shall make a much heavier attack, and [ 
with much better chances of success. I am making you suggestions | 
through Leathers for running another Arctic convoy, for which wo | 
can provide the escorts if you can provide tlie .ships and ciirgots, | 
we having practically finished our quotas. 1 

I do not think it necessary to make any coirniiunication to U.J, i 
at the present time, but in a few weehs, after Eisenhower has pro- i 
snnted his final conclusions to u,s, we .should no doubt tell him all 
the story in all its strength, including any modification of “Anvil,” [■ 
with the authority of tlie responsible coimmmders behind our 
statement. i 

The Pre,sident answered this, important telegram, the fact*} i 
of which were not in dispute between us, a week later. He i 
had by then also received full reports of the conclusions of ! 
our meetings about the Anzio operation, which were all on i 
the basis that the earlier date could be maintained for “Over- j 
lord” if desired. [ 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 14 Jan. 44 I 

It is my understanding that in Teheran Uncle J. was given | 
promise that “Overlord” would be launched during May and sop- [ 
ported by strongc.st practicable landing in the South of France at j 
&bout the same time, and that he agreed to plan for siraultaneous [ 
plussian attack on Eastern Front. 1 

W I do not believe that we should make any elect,sion now to def« i 
the operations, certainly not until the responsible comraaniltirfi, s 
Eisenhower and Wilson, have had full opportunity to explore all r 
possibilities and make factual reports, In the meantime, no conv* | 
munication should be sent to Uncle J. on this .subject. *, 

I think the psychology of bringing this thing up at this time • 
would be very bad, in view of the fact that it is only a little ov<(r a 1 
month since tlie three of us agreed on the statement in Tehcroo- ] 

■ .f'- 
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"I am very glad,” I replied, on the 16th, “to see that we 
are in complete agreement.” 

« « » , ' 

Physical weakness oppressed me at Marrakesh following 
my illness at Carthage. All my painting tackle had been sent 
out, but I could not face it. I could haidly walk at all. Even 
tottering from tlie motor-car to a picnic luncheon in lovely 
weather amid the foothills of the Atlas was limited to eighty 
or a hundred yards. I passed eighteen hours out of the 
twenty-four supine. I never remember such extreme fatigue 
and weakness in body. On the other hand, every temptation, 
inducement, exhortation, and to some extent compulsion, to 
relax and He down presented itself in the most seductive 
form. The Taylor villa was a perfect haven, lacking nothing 
tJiat comfort could require or luxury suggest. I was utterly 
tired out, and here was die most attractive bed of repose, not 
only offered by gracious hosts, but enjoined by Lord Moran, 
the President, and the Wai’ Cabinet. However, events contin¬ 
ued to offer hresistible distraction. 

The Polish question wliich had played so great a part at 
Teheran, Had led me to cable Eden from Carthage. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 20 Dec. 43 

I think you .should now open the Polish frontiers question with 
the Poles, stating it is at my personal wish, and that I woidd have 
done it myself but for my temporary incapacitation. You should 
show diem die formula tmd the rough line on the map on the 
eastern side, and the line of the Oder, including the Oppeln dis¬ 
trict, on the west. This gives them a magnificent piece of eoimtry 
diree or four hundred miles across each way, and with over a 
hundred and fifty miles of seaboard, even on the basis that they 
do not begin till west of Konigsberg. Uie Poles should understand 
of course that the.se are only very broad, tentative suggestions, but 
that they would bo most unwise to let them fall to the ground. 
Even if diey do not get Lvov, I should still advise their acceptance, 
and that they put themselves in the hands of British and American 
friend.s to try to turn this plan into reality. You should put it to 
them that by taking over and holding firmly the present German 
territories up to the Oder, they wiU be rendering a service to 
Europe as a whole by making the basis of a friendly policy towards 
Russia and close association with Czechoslovakia. This would give 
a cliance for the rebirth of the Polish nation brighter than any yet 
seen, 
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Once we know that they will accept and endorse these pro¬ 
posals, we will address ourselves to the Russians and endeavour 
to make matters firm and precise. On the other hand, if they cast 
it all aside, I do not see. how His Majesty'.s Government can press ■ 
for anything more for them. The Russian armies may in a few J 
months be crossing tlnj frontiers of pre-war Poland, and it seems [; 
of the utmost consequence to have friendly recognition by Russia [ 
of the Polish Government and a broad understanding of the post- i 
war frontiers settlement agreed before then. I .shall be most inter- |: 
ested to hear what their reaction is. j 



President Bene.s was now on his way from Moscow to Lon¬ 
don. As these volumes will show, I had a long contact with 
liim. It will be remembered that he had played perhaps a 
decisive part in warning Stalin of the pro-Oennan conspiracy 
against him in 1938.** At any rate, his relations with the So¬ 
viets were of the most friendly and intimatcj character, I asked 
him to look in on me at Marrakesh on his way buck. His pro¬ 
found knowledge of the Eastern Europetm .secne made his 
views on Poland and on what the Ru.ssians would do for 
Poland most important. For twenty year.s or more Benes, as 
Foreign Secretary or President of Czech().slovakia, had been 
the faithful ally of France ami friend of the Western Powers, 
while at the same time maintaining a unique association with 
Stalin, When France and Britain sacrificed Czechoslovakia, 
and later when on the eve of the war Ribbentrop made his 
agreement with Molotov, Benes was a very lonely man. But 
then, after a lengthy interval, came Hitler’s attack on Russia, 
and all Series’s common stock with the Soviets came again 
into full validity. Russia might well have fought Gennmiy 
about Czechoslovakia in 1938. Anyhow, both were now under 
the .same cniel lash. 

It was very pleasant to me to talk in the .sunshine and 
amid the flowers of my Marrake.sh abode to this old political 
associate and mabire European state.sman, wliom I had first 
met in 1918, in company with the great Masaryk, the founder 
of hi.s country and the father of a son who died faithfully in 
her cause. Benes was of course at tliis time optimistic. 

1 gave the following account of our talk to the President. 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 6 Jan, 44 

Benes has been here, and is very hopeful about the 1111881.10 .situ¬ 
ation. He may be most useful In trying to make the Poles stt 

2 See Volume I, The (ktherinn Siotm, page 258. 
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reason and in reconciling tliem to tlie Russians, whose confidence 
he has long possessed. He brought a new map with pencil marks 
by U.J. showing the eastern frontier from Konigsberg to the Gurzon 
Line, giving tlie Poles Lomza and Bialystok regions in the north, 
but not Lemberg [Lvov] at the southern end. For tlieir western 
frontier he ofifeM the line of the Oder, including the major part 
of Oppoln. This gives the Poles a fine place to live in, more flian 
three hundred miles square, and with two hundred and fifty miles 
of seaboard on the Baltic. As soon as 1 get home, I shaU go all out 
with the PoRsh Government to close witii this or something like it, 
and, having closed, they must proclaim themselves as ready to ac¬ 
cept the duty of guarding the bulwark of the Oder against further 
German aggression upon Russia, and also tliey must back the .set¬ 
tlement to the limit. This wfll be their duty to the Powers of 
Eiuope, who will twice have rescued them. If 1 can get this tidied 
up early in February, a visit from them to you would clinch mat¬ 
ters, 

The Russians are quite agreeable to Benes having his old pre- 
Munich frontier back, with a slight military adjustment along the 
northern crests of the mountains and a Rttle territoiy to the east¬ 
ward linking tliem with Russia, 

As this was the last time I ever saw President Benes, I will 
record my tribute to him. In aR his thought and aims he con- 
.sistently sustained the main principles on which Western 
civilisation is founded, and was ever true to jdie cause of his 
native land, over which he presided for twenty years. He was 
a master of administration and diplomacy. He knew how to 
endure with patience and fortitude long periods of adverse 
fortune. Where he failed-and it cost him and his country 
much-was in not taking violent decisions at the supreme mo¬ 
ment. Pie was too e3q)erienced a diplomatist, too astute a 
year-to-year politician, to realise tlie moment and to stake all 
on victory or death. Had he told his cannons to fire at Munich 
time, tlie Second World Wax would have begun under con¬ 
ditions far less favourable to Hitler, who needed many months 
to make his army and his armour. 

In spite of the tension with General de Gaulle about Pey- 
routon, Boissbn, and Flandin, all of whom had been arrested 
by the Free French authorities in December, I determined 
to make an effort to renew friendly relations with him before 
returning home. On New Year’s Day, I asked him to dine 
and sleep at the villa on January 8. “This,” I said, “would give 
us an opportunity of long-needed talks. My wife is with me 
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here, and if Madame de Gaulle would cave to accompany 
you, it would give us both much pleasure.” The General evi¬ 
dently thought the notice too short. I ought to have known 
that he would not sleep anywhere in North Africa but in a 
French official residence. He pleaded the pressure of his other 
engagements. So I let it alone. However, having learnt later 
that he would arrive in Marrakesh on January 12,1 invited 
him to luncheon tliat day, and he accepted. Mr. Duff Cooper 
and Lady Diana, Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Nairn the Consul 
and his wife were also our guests. The General arrived in the 
best of humour, greeted Mrs. Churchill in English, and spoke 
it toughout the meal. To make things equal, I spoke French. 

After luncheon the ladies went off to visit the bazaars, and 
de Gaulle and I and the other men settled down in the garden 
for a long talk. J had a lot of awkward subjects to deal with, 
and I thought my speaking in French would add a lighter 
touch to them. Mr. Naim, who made a few notes afterwards, 
record, “I heard Mr, Churchill say to Mr. Duff Cooper in 
English in a very audible whisper, T’m doing rather well, 
ar'en’t IP Now that tire General speaks English so well, he 
understands my French perfectly.' Then everyone. General 
de Gaulle setting the example, burst out laughing. The Prime 
Minister continued in French, but the supersensitive General 
was completely disarmed and ready to accept Mr. Churchill's 
comments in a friendly and helpful spirit.” 

The comments were numerous and serious. Why was he 
pusuring this vendetta against the French notabilities who 
had fallen into his power? Did he not realise how much dif¬ 
ficulty he made for himself in the United States? How angiy 
the President was with him? How much we all depended on 
American aid and good will? Why should he complicate his 
own task by this and all sorts of other needless friction? Why 
should he always try to offend these powerful Governments, 
without whose help he could not live? Upon a smaller point, 
why had he driven General Georges, whom I had specially 
brought from France to make tilings easier, off the Commit¬ 
tee? At this de Gaulle said he had offered General Georges 
the Chancellorship of the Legion of Honour. I asked what 
reply he had received. “I received no reply,” he answered. I. 
said I was not surprised, Had he the Chancellorship to be¬ 
stow? But all ended pleasantly, and the General proposed 
that I should attend a review he would hold in my honour 
tlie next morning, which I agreed to do. And accordingly de 
Gaulle and I stood on a small platfoim while quite a large < 
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array of French and Moroccan troops marched past for an 
hour amid the cheers of the inliabitimts of the Marrakesh 
oasis. 

» « « 

Another question arising out of Teheran raised considerable 
difficulty. We have seen how Stalin had asked for a share in 
the Itali^ Fleet, and the President was under the impression 
that he himself had mentioned in conversation one-thhd. The 
British Chiefs of Staff did not like this, arid had always .spoken 
to then- Russian colleagues on a different basis, The President 
was worried about his personal remark "one-third,” and set 
the whole position out to me with great frankness. 

Ftnldent Roomelt to Prime MinUier 9 jan. 44 

As I told you, Hairiman requested Information on the action we 
were taking to cany out our commitments to turn over Italian 
ships to the Soviet by February 1 so that he could discuss the mat¬ 
ter with Molotov if he were queried. I told him it was my inten¬ 
tion to allocate one-third of the captured Italian ships to the Soviet 
war effort, beginning February 1, as rapidly as they could be made 
available. 

Harriraan then reminded me ffiat Stalin’s request at Teheran 
was a reiteration of the Soviet request originally made at Mo,scow 
in October [namely, for one battleship, one cruiser, eight destroy¬ 
ers, and four submarines for Nortli Russia, and forty thousand tons 
of merchant shipping for tlie Black Sea], and that no mention was 
inade at Moscow or Teheran of the Russians getting additional 
ships up to one-third of those captured. Accordingly, Harriman re¬ 
garded my cable of December 21 as being for his information, and 
he has not discussed the question of one-third with Molotov, 
Hanlman also emphasised the very great Importance of fulfilling 
our pledge to yield these ships. For us to fail or to delay would, in 
his ophiion, only arouse suspicion in Stalin and in his associates 
as to the firmness of other commitments made at Teheran. 

On the other hand, the Chiefs of Staff have raised numerous 
objections to the tran,sfer, ba.sed on probable effects that this course 
would have on pending operations. They fear a loss of Italian 
naval and rnilitay co-operation, and the scuttling or sabotage of 
valuable ships which we need for “Anvil” and “Overlord.” They 
foro.see no material benefit to the Russian war effort at this time, 
since the vvanships are presently quite unsuited for Nortliern 
waters and the Black Sea is closed to merchant vessels, 

Uie very wise provisions of the modified agreement [negotiated 
by Admiral Cunningham] give the United Nations the right to 
make rasposition of any or all Italian ships as they may think 111. 
It is of importance tiiat we should acquire and maintain the confi- 
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dence of our Ally, and I fool that every practicaliltj elfort should ; 
be made to arrive at a .solution whereby the Italian .sSiips^ rofinested j' 
by the Soviet bo turned over to them, beginning about Fclmwry 1, j 

Do you believe it wise to present to Undo J, the possible elfeet | 
on “Overlord'Anvir as expres.sed by our Stalls, and suggest a delay | 
in assigning Italian ships to him until after llio launehing of j 
“Overlord-Anvil”? I am particularly desirous of having an ("spios. ; 
sion of your opinion in view of tlie present British coaimaiKl of , 
the Mediterranean theatre and in order that wo may reach a com- j 
plete agreement as to the action to he taken. It is palently u«. ! 
practicalrle for either of us to act .singly in this matttT, Init 1 thinl: ( 
you will agree that wo must not go back on wbat we told Uncle J. I 

This message was not entirely clear. I agreed to tla^ ;»liips | 
mentioned in our agreement of Octobei'j but not to the more j 
general terms of “one third." I therefore replied: i 

Prime Minister to Fre.\{(knt Eoaseveh 9 jan. 41 > 

I entirely agree with you tlait wet must not bias'ik faith with j 
Stalin about th(} ships, I have been for a week in corrfSjMHiduiiffi | 
with Anthony on the .subject, and liopo to .submit a proiKssal to ’ 
you for a joint communication from you and me in a tlay or two. ; 

! 

I was myself in full accord with the Cliicf.S' of Staff on hoth | 
sides of the Atlantic. I felt that: the inmiediute transfer of j 
these Italian warships, wlrich had so Ksolutcly made tiieir way [ 
to Malta mid placed thomsolves in our hands, might have i 
most damaging result,s to Italian co-operation with tire Allies. : 
Throughout the year 1943, my aim had been, not only to | 
make Italy surrender, but to bring her in on our sidti, with 
all that that meant to the progr(?.%’ of tho war and to the fu¬ 
ture settlement of Europe, I was therefon} prepared to press ' 
the War Cabinet and the Admiralty to make a siibstimtial Brit- [ 
ish sacrifice and to supply a number of Brilisb ships to tlio I; 
Russians, instead of breaking Italian lieart.s at tins rnomciit, ; 
so pregnant, as it seemed to me, with comseiptcnces for the ! 
future, Various me.ssages pas.sed between us, and I was very j 
glad indeed to find how closely my colleagues at boin<! and i 
tire Chiefe of Staff agreed, One could not (.ispetit the Uiiiti'il I 
States, with the whole hurden of war in the Iktciflc weighing ■: 
upon them, to make any large contrilmtion. We, on the other ]' 
hand, had certainly at this time an ample margin of naval [ 
power, hoth in the Mediterranean and, now that the SiJuiim i 
horat was at the bottom, in home and Arrilfe waters as well ; 
As soon a.s I readied an agreement with my friends at Iiome I : 
sent the following proposals to the President: 


Prime Minister to President Rnosevdt 16 Jan. 44 

My raollcction is clear that nothing was said at Teheran about 
‘one-third, Irut ihiit a promise was made to meet the Russian 
claim put forward at Moscow to liave transferred to them one bat¬ 
tleship, one cniiscr, eight destroyers, four submarines, and forty 
thousand tons of raia'dumt shipping. 

2. On the other hand, the main diflhailties raised by tho Chiefs 
of Staif are solid, and I think it very likely that once Stalin is con¬ 
vinced of our intentions and our good faith he will leave u.s to 
handle the matter in the smoothest and swiftest way po!i.sible. 

3. I fiuggest therefore that we now .signal him jointly to the fol¬ 
lowing eilect. 

(i) . . . Tilt; Coraljiimd Chiefs of .Staff , . . think it would be 
dangerous to our triple; interests actually to carry out any trail,sfer or 
to say anything aliout it to tlie Italians at present. Nevertheless, if 
after full cousidttation you desire us to proceed, we will make a 
secret approach to Badoglio with a view to concluding the neces- 
.s’liry arraugiunoiits, , . , fiicso would have to bo on the lines that 
Italian ships eleiaed should be sailed to a suitable Allied port, 
where they would he collected liy Russian crews, who would .sail 
into Russian Northran ports wliich are the only aue.s now open 
where any relltting neecssary could he undertaken, 

(ii) We are however very eoriseioiis of lire dung(;rs of thi.s course, 
anil have llauefore decidial to propose the following alternative: 

llie British l)altl(slnj) iioi/of Sovreif'ii ha.s recently completed 
refit ill flu; United .States, .She is fitted with radar for all type,s of 
arimimeiit, Croat Britain has also a i:riuser available, His Majesty’s 
Government mv willing, for their part, that these vessels should 
he taken over during Felmiary at British port,s by Soviet crews and 
.sailed to North Ru.s;;ian ports. You could then make such alteni- 
fioiis as you ilatl necessary for Arctic: conditions, These vessels 
would he lemimrarily transferred on loan to the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment, and would liy the Soviet flag until, without prejudice to the 
military operations, the nceessmy transfer of Italian vessels could 
be arranged, 

(lii) If evrails slioiild take a favourahle turn with Turks and 
the Straits tiecorne ojjcu, the vessels would he roiidy to operate if 
desired in the Black Sea, Wc: hope you will very tsirefully consider 
this altcrnulive, which we think is in every way .superior to firat 
proposal. 

b yim could find the cniisor instead of our having to do so, 
we .should lie relieved, We e:mnot do anytliing nhoiit the cfiglit 
destroyers, Imt perhap.s you may be; able to sn|)ply this need. 
Odutwise we mast say we have alisolutcly not got them until after 
Overlord and “Anvil.” As to the forty tiiousand tons of merchant 
.shipping, I .should think that willi your great supply and vastly 
improvis] sinkings you might .supply these, but we .should he will¬ 
ing to .sluire fifty-fifty, 
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5. I hope, my dear friend, you will consider all these possibilities j; 

and' let me know how you feel. In my opinion Stalin will be 1 

moved in a favourable manner by tliis handsome proposal, At any i 

rate, it shows our faith and our good will. I doubt whether, hav- ; 

ing this alternative before him, he will press for the premature j 

raising of the Italian problem, but we shall have done the riglit i 

thing. 

0 * « I 

This alternative was accepted by the President. The Ameri- ( 

cans undertook themselves to furnish a cruiser, and the whole ; 

matter was presented to Stalin substantially in the form I } 

suggested in a joint telegram from the President and me on i 

January 23. Stalin’s reply, when it came later, was as follows: | 

29 Jan. 44 | 

Premier Stalin to Prim Minister and President Boosewlt , 

I received on January 23 both your joint messages, signed by | 
you, Mr. Prime Minister,'and you, Mr. President, regarding the j 
question of the handing over of Italian shipping for the use of tire j 
Soviet Union. 

I must say that, after your joint affirmative reply at Teheran^ to 
the question which I raised of the handing over to the Soviet Union 
of Italian shipping by the end of January 1944,1 considered this 
question settled, and the thought never entered ray mind of the 
possibility of any kind of reconsideration of this decision, which i 
was raksn and agreed between the three of us. All the more so 
since, as we agreed at the time, this question was to be completely 
settled with the Italians. Now I see that this is not so, and that p 
nothing has even been mentioned to the Italians on the subject. i 
In order however not to complicate this question, which is of 
such great importance for our common struggle against Germany, 
the Soviet Government is prepared to accept your proposal regard¬ 
ing the dispatch from British porta to the U.S.S.R. of the battle- j 
sU? Royal Sovereign and one cruiser, and regarding the temporary 
use of ffiese vessels by the Naval High Command of the U.S.S.H. 
until such time as the appropriate Italian shipping is made avail¬ 
able to the Soviet Union. Similarly, we shaE be prepared to accept 
from the U.S.A. and Great Britain forty thousand tons of mer¬ 
chant shipping, which wffi also be used by us until such time as a | 

simEar tonnage of Italian shipping is handed over to us. It is im- j 

portant that there should be no delays now regarding the matter, 1. 

and that all the shipping Indicated should be handed over to us I 

during the month of February. ' 

In your reply however there is no mention of the handing over ? 

to the Soviet Union of eight Italian destroyers and four subma- i 

rines, so the handing over of which to the Soviet Union at tlie ‘ 

end of January you, Mr, Prime Minister, and you, Mr. President, | 
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agreed in Teheran. Meanwhile, for the Soviet Union this very 
question of destroyers and submarines, without which the hanging 
over of one battleship and one cruiser has no significance, is of 
capital importance. You understand yourselves tliat a cruiser and 
a battleship are powerless without escorting destroyers. Since the 
whole of Italy’s Fleet is under your control, to carry out the deci¬ 
sion wliich was taken at Teheran to hand over for the use of the 
Soviet Union eight destroyers and fom’ submarines out of that 
Fleet ^should present no difficulties, I am agreeable [Eterally, “I 
agree ] that, instead of Italian destroyers and submarines, a sim- 
ilar RRKiher of American or British destroyers and submarines 
should be handed over to the Soviet Union for our use. More¬ 
over, the question of the handing over of destroyers and submarines 
cannot be postponed, but must be settled at one and the same time 
with tlie handing over of the battleship and cruiser, as was defi¬ 
nitely agreed between us at Teheran. 

Eventually the matter was settled as I hoped, although 
there was a good deal of correspondence, not all of a pleas¬ 
ant character, about it witli our Soviet AEy, The Royal Sover¬ 
eign and the American cruiser were handed over as proposed. 
■There was an^ inevitable delay about the destroyers till after 
the “Overlord” operation was complete. The Admiralty sweet¬ 
ened this pill by lending Russia four of our modern subma¬ 
rines. As is well known, the Soviets after the war faithfuEy 
returned the ships, and arrangements were made to transfer 
vessels from the Itahan Fleet in a manner acceptable to aE 
concerned. 

9 « « 

Much as I should have liked, and much as I was pressed, 
to recuperate for another fortnight in this delectable asylum, 

I detennined to be at home before the shock of Anzio oc¬ 
curred, On Jamiaiy 14, therefore, we aE flew in beautiful 
weather to Gibraltar, where the King George V awaited me. 

I arrived early in the afternoon, and repaired again to the 
Convent. General Wilson, who had assumed his duties as 
Supreme Commander of the Mediterranean, and Admiral 
John Cunningham, the Naval Commander-in-Chief, had both 
arrived by air from Algiers, and we had an anxious but hope¬ 
ful talk about the momentous operation for which we were 
all working, On the 15th, I joined the rest of my party, who 
were already on board the King George V. She made her way 
out of Algeciras Bay wide into tlie Atlantic, and thence to 
Plymouth, After a restful voyage, we were welcomed by the 
War Cabinet and Chiefs of Staff, who reafly seemed quite 


if 

■t. 
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glad to see me back. I had been nearly two months away 
from England, and they had been tlumigh a lot of worry on 
account both of my illness and my activities. It was indeed 
a home-coming, and I felt deeply grateful to all these trusty 
friends and fellow-workers. 
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Marshal Tito and Yugoslavia 

Mihnibvlc and Tlto-Importance of the Balkan Struggle-The 
Daakin and Maclean Missions~Grou}th of Partisan Strength after 
Italian Surrender~My Telegram to Roosevelt of October 23- 
Bimr Qmrrels Between Mihailodo and Tito-Three Mo Factors 
in Our Policy—Randolph to Join Maclean-Diffic'ult Position of 
King Peter-My Letter to Tito of January 8, 1944~ffis Rephj- 
We Withdraw Our Liaison Officers from Mihailovlc—My Account 
to Parliament of Fehmary, Mi-King Peter Dimisses the 
Puric Governnmit-My Further Telegrams to Tito, 


T he reader must now go back to a fierce and sombre tale, 
which the main narrative has outstripped. Yugoslavia, 
since Hitler’s invasion and conquest in April 1941, had been 
tho scene of fearful events. The spirited boy King took refuge 
in England with such of Prince Paul’s ministers and others as 
had defied the German assault. In the mountains there began 
again the firece guerrilla with which the Serbs had resisted 
the Turks for centuries. General Mihailovic was its first and 
foremost champion, and round him rallied the surviving elite 
of Yugoslavia. In the vortex of world affairs their struggle 
was hardly noticeable. It belongs to the “unestimated sum 
of human pain.” Mihailovic suffered as a guerrilla leader from 
the fact that many of his followers were well-known people 
with relations and friends in Belgrade, and properly and rec¬ 
ognisable connections elsewhere. The Germans pursued a 
policy of murderous blackmail. They retaliated for guerrilla 
activities by shooting batches of four or five hundred selected 
people in Belgrade. Under this pressure Mihailovic drifted 
gradually into a posture where some of his commanders made 
accommodations with the German and Italian troops to he left 
alone in certain mountain areas in return for doing little or 
nothing against the enemy. Those who have triumphantly 
withstood such strains may brand his name, but history, more 
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discriminating, should not erase it from the scroll of Serbian j 
patriots. By the autumn of 1941, Serbian resistance to the ; 
German tenor had become only a shadow. The national | 
struggle could only be sustained by the innate valour of the i 
common people, This however was not lacking. r 

A v^d and furious war for existence against the Gennans j 

broke into flame among the partisans. Among these Tito stood i 

foi4, pre-eminent and soon dominant. Tito, as he called him- | 

self, was a Soviet-trained Communist who, until Russia was j 

invaded by Hitler, and after Yugoslavia had been assailed, | 

had fomented political strikes along the Dalmatian coast, in | 

accordance with the general Comintern policy. But once he , 

united in his breast and brain his Communist doctrme with | 

his burning ardour for his native land in her extreme torment, | 

he became a leader, with adherents who had little to lose but | 

their lives, who were ready to die, and if to die to kill. This j 

confronted the Germans with a problem which could not be I 

solved by the mass executions of notables or persons of sub- * 

stance. They found themselves confronted by desperate men i 

who had to be hunted dovra in their lairs. The paitisans under j 

Tito wrested weapons from German hands. They grew rapidly j 

in numbers. No reprisals, however bloody, upon hostages or t 

villages deterred them. For them it was death or freedom, j. 

Soon they began to Inflict heavy injury upon the Germans i 

and became masters of wide regions. j 

It was inevitable that the partisan movement should also | 
come into savage quarrels ’wiih their fellow-countrymen, who j 
were resisting half-heartedly or making bargains for immu- | 
nity vrith the common foe. The partisans deliberately violated | 

any agreements made wdth the enemy by tlie Chetniks-as the | 

followers of General Mihailovic were called. The Germans r 
then shot Chetnik hostages and in revenge Chetniks gave the j 
Geimans' information about the partisans. All this happened 
sporadically and uncontrollably in these wild mountain re¬ 
gions. It was a ti-agedy within a tragedy. 

» « 0 

I had followed these events amid other preoccupations so 1; 
far as Was possible. Except for a trickle of supplies dropped r 
from aircraft, we were not able to help. Our headquarters in f 
the Middle East was responsible for all operations in this ^ 

theatre and maintained a system of agents and' liaison officers | 

witli the followers of Mihailovic. When in the summer of t.;. 


1943, we broke into Sicily and Italy, the Balkans and espe¬ 
cially Yugoslavia never left my thoughts. Up till diis point 
our missioners had only gone to the bands under Mihailovic, 
who represented the official resistance to the Germans and 
the Yugoslav Government in Cairo. In May 1943, we took a 
new departure. It was decided to send small parties of British 
officers and non-commissioned officers to establish contact 
with the Yugoslav partisans, in spite of the fact that cruel 
strife was proceeding between them and the Chetniks, and 
that Tito was waging war as a Communist, not only against 
the Geiman invaders, but against the Serbian Monarchy and 
Mihailovic. At the end of that montli, Captain Deakin, an 
Oxford don who had helped me for five years before the war 
in my literary work, was dropped by parachute from Cairo 
to set up a mission with Tito. Other British missions followed, 
and by June much evidence had accumulated. The Chiefs of 
Staff reported on June 6: “It is clear from information avail¬ 
able to the War Office that the Chetniks are hopelessly com¬ 
promised in their relations with the Axis in Herzegovina and 
Montenegro. During the recent fighting in the latter area, it 
has been the well-organised partisans rather than the Chet¬ 
niks who have been holding down the Axis forces.” 

Towards the end of the month, my attention was drawn to 
the question of obtaining the best results from local resistance 
to the Axis in Yugoslavia, Having called for full information, 
I presided at a Chiefs of Staff Conference at Downing Street 
on June 23. In the course of the discussion I emphasized the 
very great importance of giving all possible support to the 
Yugoslav anti-Axis movement, which was containing about 
tliirty-three Axis divisions in that area. Tliis matter was of 
such importance that I directed that the small number of ad¬ 
ditional aircraft required to increase our aid must be pro¬ 
vided, if necessary at the expense of die bombing of Germany 
and of the U-boat war. 

On July 7, the eve of our landing in Sicily, I drew General 
Alexander’s attention to these possibilities. 

Prime Minister to General Alexander 7 July 43 

I pre.sume you have read about the recent heavy fighting in 
Yugoslavia and the widespread .sabotage and guerrilla beginning 
in Greece. Albania also should be a fertile field. All this has grown 
up with no more aid from Britain than the dropping of a few 
bundles by parachute, If we can get hold of the mouth of the 
Adriatic so as to be able to run even a few ships into Dalmatian 
or Greek ports, the whole of the Western Balkans might flare up, 
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with far-reaching results. All this is however hunting in the next I 
field. I 

A fortnight later I elaborated my thought on the essential 
connection between the Italian and Balkan theate in the j 
following important telegram: 

BHm Minister to General Alexander 22 July 43 

I am going with the Staffs to meet the President before August 
15 in Canada. Thus we shall all be on the spot at the time when 
Sicily may very likely be cleaned up. . .. , , ,, , , 

I am sending you by an officer a full account which I have had 
■ prepared of the marvellous resistance put up by the so-called par¬ 
tisan followers of Tito in Bosnia and the powerful cold-blooded 
manoeuvres of Mihailovlo in Serbia. Besides tliis, there are the re¬ 
sistances of ffie guerrillas in Albania and recently in Greece. The 
Gennans have not only been reinforcing the Balkan peninsula 
with divisions, but they have been continually improving the qual¬ 
ity and mobihty of these divisions and have been stiffening up the 
local Italians. The enemy cannot spare these forces, and if Italy 
collapses the Germans could not bear the weight themselves. Great 
prizes lie in the Balkan direction. 

No objective can compete with the capture of Rome, which in 
its turn ^ves a stage later all the advantages hoped for from the 
Balkan liberation. ... The fall of Italy, the effect upon the other 
German satelhtes, and the subsequent utter loneliness of Germany [ 
may conceivably produce decisive results in Europe, especially in | 
view of ihe vast strength evinced by the Russian armies. i 

This message is sent to give you my whole mind, which is, I [ 
believe, in full harmony wiA the Chiefs of Staff. | 

0 0 4 I 

Before leaving for Quebec, I decided to pave the way for i 

furdier action in the Balkans by appointing a senior officer to j 

lead a larger mission to the partisans in the field, and with 
the authority to make direct recommendations to me about 
our future action towards them. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 28 July 43 i: 

Mr. Fitzroy Maclean, M.P., is a man of daring character, with | 

Parliamentary status and Foreign Office training. He is to go to ; 

Yugoslavia and work with Tito. The idea is that a Brigadier should ^ 

be sent out to take command later on. In my view we should f 

plump for Maclean and make him the head of any mission now » 

contemplated, and give him a good military staff officer under his i 

authority. What we want is a daring Ambassador-leader with Aeso j 

hardy and hunted guerrillas. [' 


This mission landed in Yugoslavia by parachute in Septem- 
ter 1943, to find the situation revolutionised. The news of 
Italian surrender had reached Yugoslavia only with the 
official broadcast announcements. But, in spite of complete 
absence of any warning by us, Tito took quick and fruitful 
action. Wiffiin a few weeks six Italian divisions had been 
disced by the partisan forces, and anotlier two went over 
to hght with them against the Germans. With Italian equip¬ 
ment the Yugoslavs were now able to arm eighty thousand 
more men, and to occupy for the moment most of the Adriatic 
coastline. There was now a good chance of strengffiening 
our general position in the Adriatic in relation to the Italian 
Front. The Yugoslav partisan army, now totalling two hun¬ 
dred thousand men, although fighting primarily as guerrillas, 
was now engaged in widespread action against the Germans, 
who continued their violent reprisals with increasing fury. 

One effect of this increased activity in Yugoslavia was to 
exacerbate ffie conflict between Tito and Mffiailovic. Tito’s 
^owmg military strength raised in an increasingly acute form 
the ultimate position of the Yugoslav Monarchy and the 
C^vemment. Till the end of die war sincere and prolonged 
effo]^ were made both in London and widiln Yugoslavia to 
reach a working compromise between both sides. I had hoped 
that the Russians would use their good offices in this matter. 
When Mr. Eden went to Moscow m October 1943, the sub¬ 
ject of Yugoslavia was placed on the Conference agenda. At 
the meeting of October 28, he made a frank and fair state¬ 
ment of our attitude in the hope of securing a common Allied 
policy towards Yugoslavia, but the Russians displayed no wish 
either to pool information or to discuss a plan of action. 

Even after many weeks I saw litde prospect of any working 
arrangement between the hostile factions in Yugoslavia. 


Pormer Naval Person to President Fooseoelt 23 Oct. 43 
In spite^ of the vexatious broils between the followers of Tito 
Mihaflovic in Yugoslavia and those that have bxoken out 
between tbe two sets of Greek guerrillas, the situation in the Balkan 
peninsula Is grievous for the enemy.... We British have about 
eigMy separate missions under General Wilson’s control working 
with Pisans and patriot bands scattered over these immense 
mountainous regions, nine hundred miles by about three hundred 
miles in extent. Some of our officers there of Brigadier’s rank are 
very capable, and have in numerous cases been there for two 
years. ... 
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T!ie fighting is of the most cmel and bloody character, with , 

merciless reprisals and executions of hostages by the Huns. But | 

the enemy also is suffering heavily, and is now consuming not less 
than twenty-five German and eight Bulgarian divisions in the j 

theatre without being able to control more than key points and j 

witli increasing difficulty in maintaining railway traffic. We hope | 

soon to compose the Greek quarrels, but the difierences between 
Tito’s partisans and Mihailovic’s Serbs ate very deep-seated, | 


My gloomy forecast proved true. At the end of November, 
Tito summoned a political congress of his movement at Jajce, 
in Bosnia, and not only set up a Provisional Government, 
“with sole authority to represent tire Yugoslav nation,” but 
also formally deprived the Royal Yugoslav Government in 
Cairo of all its rights. The King was forbidden to return to 
tlie country until after the liberation. The partisans had es¬ 
tablished themselves without question as the leading ele¬ 
ments of resistance in Yugoslavia, particularly since the Ital¬ 
ian surrender. But it was important that no io'evocable politi¬ 
cal decisions about the future regime in Yugoslavia should be 
made in the atmosphere of occupation, civd war, and MgrS 
politics. The tragic figure of Mihailovic had become the major 
obstacle, We had to maintain close military contact with the 
partisans, and therefore to persuade the King to dismiss 
Mihailovic from his post as Minister of War. Early in De¬ 
cember, we withdrew official support from Mihailovic and 
recalled the British missions operating in his territory. 



Yugoslav affairs were considered at the Teheran Confer¬ 
ence against this background. Although it was decided by the 
three Allied Powers to give the maximum support to the parti¬ 
sans, the rdle of Yugoslavia in the war was dismissed by 
Stalin as of minor importance, and the Russians even dis¬ 
puted our figures of the number of Axis divisions in the 
Balkans. The Soviet Government however agreed to send a 
Russian mission to Tito as a result of Mr, Eden’s initiative. 
They also wished to keep contact with Mihailovic. 

On my return from Teheran to Cairo, I saw King Peter, 
told him about the strength and significance of the partisan 
movement and that it might be necessary for him to dismiss 
Mihailovic from his Cabinet, The only hope which tlie King 
possessed of returning to his country would be, with our me-, 
diation, to reach some provisional arrangement with Tito 
without delay and before the partisans further extended their 
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hold upon the countiy. The Russians, too, professed to be 
willing to work for some kind of compromise. On December 
21, the Soviet Ambassador handed the following message to 
Mr. Eden: 

The Soviet Government is aware that at the present time very 
strained relations exist between Marshal Tito and the National 
Committee of Liberation of Yugoslavia on the one hand and King 
Peter and his Government on tire other. Mutual attacks and hard 
accusations on both sides, especially those which have recently 
talcen place, have led to open hostilities, which hamper the cause 
of the struggle for tlie liberation of Yugoslavia. The Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment shares the view of the British Government tliat, in the 
interests of the fight of the Yugoslavian people against die German 
invaders, it is necessary to make efforts to find a basis for collab¬ 
oration between the two sides. The Soviet Government sees the 
great difficulties standing in the way of the realisation of this task, 
but it is ready to do everything possible to find a compromise be¬ 
tween the two sides, with the purpose of uniting all the forces of 
the Yugoslavian people in the interests of the common struggle of 
the Allies. 

I received almost unanimous advice as to what course to 
pursue in this disagreeable situation. Officers who had seived 
with Tito and the commanders of missions to Miliailovic pre¬ 
sented similar pictures. The British Ambassador to Royal 
Yugoslav Government, Mr. Stevenson, was equally convinced. 
He telegraphed to tlie Foreign Office on December 25: 

Our policy must be based on tliree new factors: 

The partisans will be the rulers of Yugoslavia. They are of such 
value to us militarily that we must back them to the full, subor¬ 
dinating political considerations to military. It is extremely doubt¬ 
ful whether we can any longer regard the Monarchy as a unifying 
element in Yugoslavia. 

«; « « ■ 

This crisis in Yugoslav affairs pressed on me as I lay ill at 
Marrakesh. Maclean, who bad been with me in Cairo, was 
now due to return to Yugoslavia. He was anxious to have my 
son with him, and it was arranged that Randolph should join 
the mission by parachute. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretory 29 Dec. 43 

Randolph, who is now waiting for a drop into Yugoslavia, left 
behind the following note for me, dated 25th instant. It seems 
to me sound, and to represent to a large extent your point of view 
and mine. He will be going in a few days. 
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‘1. Three weeks ago in Cairo Stevenson made no attempt to ! 

resist the arguments of Maclean and Deakin that the condiUon i 

precedent for any useful political action in Yugoslavia was the j 

reputation of General Mihailovic. Despite the polemics indulged | 

in by botli sides, this is as true today as it was three weeks ago, i 

though perhaps, owing to the procrastination of the King, we shall [: 

only gain a rthtaiy and not a political advantage. r 

“i Maclean stressed in, Cairo that no quid pro quo could be | 

obtained for the King by the dismissal of Mihailovic, but that this j; 

gesture might create an atmosphere in which the King’s fortunes [ 

could be advanced. This position has been prejudiced, but is still |, 

true, with limitations, today. j 

“3. Two things are surely therefore required: (i) The immediate 1 

reputation of Mihailovic by His Majesty’s Government and if pos- j 

sible by King Peter, (ii) The immediate return to Tito’s head- | 

quarters of Maclean to try (a) to obtain the maximum military f 

advantage from the situation, and (h) to explore what advantage | 

may be gained for the King from the new situation that will be | 

created upon the dismissal of Mihailovic.” | 

I added my own views, and a draft reply to Tito. J 


Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 30 Dec, 43 

There is no possibility now of getting Tito to accept King Peter 
as a quid pro quo for repudiating Mihailovic. Once Mihailovic is 
gone the King’s chances be greatly improved and we can plead 
his case at Tito’s Headquarters. I thought we were all agreed in 
Cairo to advise Peter to dismiss Mihailovic before the. end of the 
year. Everything Deakin and Maclean said and all tlie reports 
received showed that he had been in active collaboration with the 
Germans. We shajl never bring the parties together till he has 
been disowned, not,only by us, but by the King. 

Pray let me know whedier I shall send the following message, 
or whether I shall merely give a friendly aclmowledgment, in 
which latter case I fear we shall have lost a good opportunity of 
my establishing a personal relationship with this important man, 
I do not wish to hawk this private message around to the United 
States and Stalin, with the inevitable delays involved. Unless you 
disagree, I propose to send it, as a letter, by air courier to Maclean 
at Bari, who will deliver it. iHe and Randolph will be dropping in 
in a few days. Let me know also the fonn in which you will repudi¬ 
ate Mihailovic and invite the King to do so. It is, in my opinion, 
Peter's only chance. 


And on January 2: 


I have been convinced by the arguments of men I know and 
tmst, that Mihailovic is a millstone tied around the neck of tho 
little King, and he has no chance till he gets rid of him. 


The Foreign Secretary agreed, and I now wrote to Tito, 
who had sent me congratulations on my recovery. 

Afmca! January 8,1944 

I thank you very much for your Idnd message about my health 
from yourself and the heroic patriot and partisan anny of Yugo¬ 
slavia. From Major Deakin, who is a friend of mine, I learnt all 
about your valiant efforts. It is my most earnest desire to give you 
all aid In human power by sea supplies, by air support, and by 
Commandos helping you in lie island fighting. Brigadier Maclean 
is also a friend of mine, and a colleague in the House of Com¬ 
mons. With him at your Headquarters wi soon be serving my 
son, Major Randolph Churchill, who is also a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

One supreme object stands before us, namely, to cleanse the 
soil of Europe from the filthy Nazi-Fascist taint. You may be sure 
that vve British have no desire to dictate the future government of 
Yugoslavia. At the same time we hope that all will pull together 
as much as possible for the defeat of the common foe, and after¬ 
wards settle the form of government in accordance with the will 
of the people. 

I am resolved that the British Government shall give no further 
military support to Mihailovic and will only give help to you, and 
we should be glad if the Royal Yugoslavian Government would 
dismiss him from their councils. King Peter the Second however 
escaped as a boy from the treacherous clutches of the Regent 
Prince Paul, and came to us as the representative of Yugoslavia and 
as a young prince in distress. It would not be chivalrous or hon¬ 
ourable for Great Britain to cast him aside. Nor can we ask him to 
cut all his existing contacts with his country. I hope therefore that 
you will understand we shall In any case remain in official idatlons 
with him, while at the same time giving you all possible military 
support, I hope also that there may be an end to polemics on 
either side, for these only help the Germans. 

You may be sure I shall work in the closest contact with my 
friends Marshal Stalin and President Roosevelt} and I eamesEy 
hope that the Military Mission which the Soviet Government are 
sending to your Headquarters will work in similar harmony with 
the Anglo-./bierican Mission under Brigadier Maclean. Please cor¬ 
respond with me through Brigadier Maclean, and let me know 
anything yon think I can do to help, for I will certainly try jny 
best 

Looking forward to the end of your sufferings and to the libera¬ 
tion of all Europe from tyranny ... 

It took nearly a month to get an answer: 
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Marshal Tito to the Prime Minister [received February 3,1944] \ 

Your Excellency, _ it c [' 

Your message brought by Brigadier Maclean is valuable proof j 

that our people have in tlieir superhuman struggle for freedom i 

and independence a ti'ue friend and Ally at their side who deeply i 

comprehends our needs and our aspirations. For me personally i 

your message is an honour, for it expresses yom high acknowledg- i 

ment of our struggle and the efforts of our National Liberation ; 

Army, I thank you heartily for your photographs from tire Teheran | 

Conference, with your dedication. Your Excellency may he sure |: 

that we will endeavour to keep your friendship won in a most | 

difficult hour of our people’s history, and which is exteemely dear • 

to us. The devastation of the country, and the people, exhausted I 

with suffering, need, and will need in future, the help of our great ; 

Allies not only during the war, but also in peace to enable us to |; 

heal the terrible wounds inflicted on us by ffie ignoble Fascist in- | 

vader, It is our wish to fulfil to the utmost our duty as an My in i 

the common military effort against our common enemy. Aid ten- ; 

dered to us by om' Allies very much contributes to ease our situ- j 

ation on the battlefield. We dso hope, with your help, to obtain 
heavy armament (tanks and aircraft), which in the present phase 
of the war and owing to tlie present sti'ength of our National \ 
Liberation Army is indispensable to us. 

2, I quite understand your engagements towards King Peter 11 
and his Government, and I will contrive, as far as the interests of 
our people permit, to avoid unnecessary politics and not cause 
inconvenience to our Allies in this matter. I assure you, however, 
your Excellency, that the internal political situation created in this ; 
arduous stmggle for liberation is not only a machine for the striv¬ 
ings of individuals or some political group, but it is the irresistible 
desire of aU patriots, of all those who are fighting and long con- ! 
nected with Mis struggle, and these are the enormous majority of | 
the peoples of Yugoslavia. Therefore, the people have set [them- • j: 
selves] difficult tasks and we are bound to accomplish them, f 

3. At the present moment all our efforts turn to one direction, t 

and that is, (1) assemble all patriotic and honourable elements i 
so as to render our struggle against the invader as efficient as pos- i 
siblej (2) to create union and brotherhood of the Yugoslav nations, 
which did not exist before this war, and the absence of which 
caused the catastrophe in our country; (3) to create conditions for 
the establisliment of a state in wffich aJl nations of Yugoslavia 
would feel happy, and that is a truly democratic Yugoslavia, a 
federative Yugoslavia. I am convinced that you understand us,, i 
and that we will have your valuable support in tlrese strivings of 1 
our people. | 

Yours very sincerely, ■ S 

. Tito ^ j; 

Marshal of Yugoslavia 
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I replied at once; 

Prime Minister to Marshal Tito (Yugoslavia) 5 Feb. 44 

I am very glad my letter has reached you safely, and I have re¬ 
ceived your message with pleasure. I can understand the position 
of reserve which you adopt towards King Peter. I have for several 
months past been in favour of advising him to dismiss Mihailovic 
and to face Me consequent resignation of all his present advisers. 
I have been deterred from doing this by the argument that I 
should Mus be advising him to cast away his only adherents. You 
will understand I feel a personal responsibility towards him. I 
should be obliged if you would let me know whether his 
of Mihailovic would pave Me way for friendly relations with you 
and your Movement, and, later on, for his joining you in Me field, 
it being understood that Me future question of Me Monarchy is 
reserved until Yugoslavia has been entirely liberated. There is no 
doubt Mat a working arrangement between you and Me T^'''''og 
would consolidate many forces, especially Serbian elements, now 
estranged, and Mat it would invest your Government and move¬ 
ment with added auMority and provide them with numerous 
resources. Yugoslavia would then be able to speak with a united 
voice in Me councils of the Allies during this fonnatlve period 
when so much is in flux. I much hope Mat you will feel able to 
give me Me answer you can see I want. 

2, His Britannic Majesty’s Government desire to assemble all 
patriotic and honourable elements so as to render your struggle 
against the invader as efficient as possible; secondly, to create union 
and brotherhood of Me Yugoslav nations; and, tMdly, to create 
conditions for a truly democratic and federative Yugoslavia. You 
will certainly have Me support of His Majesty’s Government in 
all this. 

3. I have asked the Supreme Allied Commander in Me Mediter¬ 
ranean to form immediately an amphibious force of Commandos, 
.supported by air and floMlas, to attack, wiM your aid, the garrisons 
which the Germans have left in Me islands Mey have taken along 
the Dalmatian coast. There is no reason why Mese garrisons should 
not be exterminated with forces which will shortly be available. 
Secondly, we must try to get a Mrough line of communication 
widi you from Me sea, even if we have to move it from time to 
time. This alone wiU enable tanks and anti-tank guns and ,oMei 
heavy munitions, together wiM oMer necessary supplies, to be 
brought in in Me quantities which your armies require. You 
shoudd talk all this over wiM Brigadier Maclean, who has my 
entire confidence and immediate access to me as well as to the 
Supreme Commander. 

Tito replied: 

Marshal Tito to Prime Minister 9 Feb. 44 

I was obliged to consult Me members of Me National Committee 
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of Liberation of Yugoslavia and members of the Anti-Fascist Coun- ; 
cil of National Liberation on the points raised in your messages, 
The analysis of these points led to the following conclusions: j 

(1) The Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation of Yugo- | 

slavia, as you Imow, confirmed at their second session on Novena- j 
ber 29,1943, that they firmly stand for the Union of Yugoslav j 
Nations, However, as long as there are two Govemmenis, one in 
Yugoslavia and the otirer in Cairo, there can be no complete j 
union. Therefore the Government in Cairo must be suppressed, 
and widi fhem Draza Mihailovic. That Government must account | 
to the Government of A.C.N.L.Y. for having squandered enormous j 
sums of the nation’s money. 1 

(2) The National Committee of Liberation of Yugoslavia 

should be acfaowledged by the Allies as the only Government of 
Yugoslavia and King Peter II, in support, should submit to the 
laws of A,C.N.L.Y. . 

(3) If King Peter accepts all these conditions, the Anti-Fascist j 

Council of National Liberation will not refuse to co-operate wi^ | 
him on coniitioa that the question of the monarchy In Yugoslavia j 
be decided after the liberation of Yugoslavia by ihe free will of | 
the people. , , ' 

(4) King Peter II should issue a declaration to tlie effect that he 

has only the interests of his Fatherland at heart, which he wishes | 
to be free and organised as the people themselves decide after the ; 
war is over by their free will, and until then he will do all in his j 
power to support the arduous struggle of the peoples of Yugo- [ 
slavia.... | 



Frim Minister to Marshal Tito 25 Feb.! 44 i 

I fully comprehend your difficulties, and I welcome the spirit [ 
in which you approach them. I thank you for understanding mine, | 
The first step for us is to withdraw our liaison officers safely from j 
Mihailovic. Orders have been issued accordingly, but may take a * 
W weeks to fulfil. Meanwhile, can you not assure me that if ■ 
King Petei’ frees himself from Mihailovic and other bad advisers 
he will be invited by you to join his countrymen in the field, pro¬ 
vided always that the Yugoslav nations are free to settle their own 
Constitution after the war? If I judge this boy aright, he has no 
dearer wish than to stand at the side of all those Yugoslavs who f 
are fighting the common foe, but you can understand that I can- s 
not press him to dismiss Mihailovic, throw over his Government, 
and cut off ail contact with Serbia before knowing whether he can 
count on your support and co-operation. i 

I have suggested to King Peter that he should return to London i- 
to discuss these matters with me. I hope therefore that you will s 
on reflection be ready to modify your demands, and thus enable 
us both to work for fte unification of Yugoslavia against the com- j 
mon enemy. Do not hesitate to make me precise and specific re- j 
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quests. If meanwhile I cannot do all you wish, be sure it is not 
from lack of good will to you or your country, 

# e « 

When I was able to explain all this to Parliament in Feb¬ 
ruary 1944,1 told the following tale: 

Led with great skill, organised on the perrilla principle, the 
partisans were at once elusive and deadly. They were here, they 
were there, they were everywhere. Large-scale offensives have been 
launched against them by the Germans, but In every case the 
partisans, even when surrounded, have escaped, after inflicting 
great losses and toil upon the enemy, The partisan movement soon 
outstripped in numbers the forces of General Mihailovic. Not only 
Croats and Slovenes, but large numbers of Serbians joined with 
Marshal Tito, and he has at this moment more than a quarter of 
a million men with him, and large quantities of arms t^en from 
the enemy or from the Italians, and these men are organised into 
a considerable number of divisions and corps, 

The whole movement has taken shape and fonn, without losing 
the guerrilla quality without which It could not possibly succeed. 
Around and within these heroic forces a national and unifying 
movement has developed. The Communist element had the honour 
of being the beginners, but as the movement increased In strength 
and numbers, a modifying and unifying process has taken place 
and national conceptions have supervened, In Marshal Tito the 
partisans have found an outstanding leader, glorious in the fight 
for freedom. Unhappily, perhaps inevitably, these new forces came 
into collision vidth those under General Mihailovic. Their activities 
upset his commanders’ accommodations widi the enemy. He en¬ 
deavoured to repress them, and many tragic fights took place and 
bitter feuds sprang up between men of the same race and country, 
whose misfortunes were due only to the common foe. 

For a long time past I have taken a particular interest in Mar¬ 
shal Tito’s movement, and have tried, and am trying, by every 
available means to bring him help, A young friend of mine, an 
Oxford don. Captain Deakin, now Lieutenant-Colonel Deakin, 
D.S.O., entered Yugoslavia by parachute nearly a year ago, and 
was for eight months at Marshal Tito’s Headquarters. On one 
occasion both were wounded by tlie same bomb. They became 
friends. Certainly, it is a bond between people, but a bond which, 
I trust, we shall not have to institute in our own personal relation¬ 
ships. From Colonel Deakln’s reports we derived a lively picture 
of the whole struggle and its personalities. 


For two months longer the political mngle over Yugoslav 
affairs continued in imigrS circles in London. Each day lost 
diminished the chances of a balanced arrangement. 
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Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 1 Apr. 44 : 

I consider that tlie King should be pressed to the utmost limit | 

to get rid of his present fatal millstone advisers. As you know, I i 

thought this would have been accomplished before the end of last ^ 

year. I do not know what has been gained by all the spinning j 
out that has gone on. . . . My idea throughout has been that the 1. 

King should dissociate himself from Mihailovic, that he should ' 

accept the resignation of the Puric Government or dismiss them, 
and that it would not do any great harm if he remained without 
a Government for a few weeks. ... I agree that King Peter 
should makfi a suitable declaration, I fear we must leave things at ; 
this for the time being. ! 

... I have seen somewhere that three German divisions have ; 
been recalled out of Yugoslavia to hold down Hungary, and of 
course it will be of the greatest importance for Tito’s forces to 
make contact witli the Hungarian partisans and take die fullest 
possible advantage of the situation now opening to his northward. 

All these developments help us and help Tito, but they cer- [ 
tainly do not help tlie King and his bedraggled Government. | 

Unless he acts promptly, as the sense of your minute indicates, his 
chances of regaining his throne will, in my opinion, be lost. Since 
we discussed these matters in Cairo, we have seen the entry of a 
grandiose Russian Mission to Tito's Headquarters, and there is 
httle doubt that the Russians will drive straight ahead for a Com- 
munist Tito-govemed Yugoslavia, and will denounce everything 
done to the conUary as "undemocratic.” 

I hope therefore you will act most promptly now, draft the King 
a good declaration, make him dismiss Puric and Company, re* 
pudiate all contact with Mihailovic, and make him form a .stop¬ 
gap Government not obnoxious to Tito, Thus we may have a i 
forlorn hope of making a bridge between them in the next five or I 
six weeks. We are not justified in withholding military forces that j 
wish or can be induced to fight with the partisans because of tlie j 
complexities of Serbian politics. 

, It was not until nearly the end of May that Mihailovic was 
I dismissed, and a moderate politician, Dr. Subasic, the former 
^Governor of Croatia and member of Dr. Macek’s Peasant 
Party, was asked to form a new administration. 

Prime Minister to Marshal Tito (Yugoslaoia) 17 May 44 | 

This morning, as the result of British advice. King Peter 11 J 
dismissed M. Purio’s administration, which included Genera! |; 
Mihailovic as Minister of War. He is now about to form an ad- |; 
ministration or found a Council of State under the Ban of Croatia 
(Dr. Ivan Subasic), This of course has the strung approval of IBs 
Britannic Majesty's Government, 

We do not know what will happen in the Serbian part of Yugo- 
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Javia. Mihailovic certainly holds a powerful position locaUy as 
Conmander-in-Chief, and it does not follow that his ceasing to be 
Minister of War rob him of his influence. We cannot predict 
what he wiU do. There is also a veiy large body, amounting per¬ 
haps to_^o hundred thousand, of Serbian peasant proprietary who 
are anti-German but strongly Serbian, and who naturally hold the 
views ot a peasants ownership community, contrary to the Karl 
Marx theoty. My object is that these forces may be made to work 
wth you for a umted independent Yugoslavia, which will expel 
from the soil of Yugoslavia the fildiy Hitlerite murderers and in¬ 
vaders tUl not one remains. 

It is of importance to the common cause and to bur relations 
wtli you that these changes should be given a fair chance to 
develop m a favourable way to the main object. I should greatly 
r^et It if you were at all in a hurry to denounce them in public. 
Crucial events impend in Europe. The battle in Italy goes in our 
favour. General Wilson assmes me of his resolve to aid you to the 
very utmost. I feel therefore that I have a right to ask you to for¬ 
bear from any utterances adverse to this new event, at least for a 
n J exchanged telegrams upon it. 

Brigadier Maclean, who is with me now, will be with you in 
less than three vveeks, with all the views he has gathered here, and 
i hope that at the very least you will await his return. 

Meanwhile, I congratulate you once more upon the number of 
enemy ^visions which you are holding gripped on your various 
fronts. You wil realise, Marshal Tito, that the war wfil soon come 
to a very high pitch of intensity, and that British, American, 
and Russian forces wiU all hurl themselves on the common foe. 
You must be at yom strongest during this climax. While I cannot 
guarantee a speedy breakdown of the enemy’s power, there is cer¬ 
tainly a chance of it. 

And on the 24th! 

Prime Minister to Marshal Tito 24 May 44 

•^e King has sacked Puric and Company, and I think the Ban 
of Croatia will rally a certain force round him. My idea is that 
this Government should lie quiet for a bit and let events flow on 
their course. This, I think, was raiher in accord with your idea in 
toe first telegrams we. exchanged. I am keeping die Russians and 
Americans informed of all that goes on between us. 

Give my love to Randolph should he come into your sphere. 
Madean wiU be coming back soon. I wish I could come myself, 
but I am too old and heavy to jump out on a parachute. 

Here then we may leave this scene for others not less con¬ 
vulsive but larger. 






The Anzio Stroke • | 

!' 

The Germans Engaged on the Cassino Front-The Anzio Surprise s 
Landing-The Disastrous Pause-Kesselring’s Critical Position- , 
Delay at the Beachheadr-Renewed Attach at Casdno-Frustra- { 
tion at Anzio-My Questions to General Wilson of February 6- f 
My Telegram to Field-Marshal Dill, February 8-Immense [ 
Humber of Vehicles in the Beachhead-Disappointment and ‘ 
CasualMes-Gemum Effort to DHw Us into the Sea, February 16 ( 

-The Deadly Battle Won-Kesselring Accepts Failure, March I 
-My Account to Parliament, February 22,1944-S?nwto’ Message 
of February 23-Mj/ Reply of February 21-Important German 
Forces Diverted from France to Italy, 


r HE FIRST WEEKS OF JANUARY Were Spent in intensive prep- ; 

orations for Operation "Shingle,” as Anzio was called in 1 
our codes, and preliminary operations by the Fifth Army to ' 
draw the enemy’s attention and reserves away from the beach¬ 
head. To that end the Army carried out a series of attacks | 
which, it was hoped, would carry them across the rivers Gaii- | 
^ano and Rapido, while the French Corps on the right swung | 
round to threaten the high ground north of Cassino. Fighting [ 
w^ bitter, for the Germans clearly meant to prevent us from | 
breaking into the Gustav Line, which, with Cassino as its j 
central feature, was the rearmost position of their deep defen- i 
sive zone. In these rocky mountains a great fortified system 
had been csreated, with lavish use of concrete and steel. From 
their observation posts on the heists the enemy could direct , 
their guns on all movement in the valleys below, ■ 

After preliminary attacks in severe winterweatlier, die Fifth ‘ 
Army opened their main offensive on January 12, with the ■ 
French Corps making a ten-mile advance on the northern ; 
flank. Three days later, the lid United States Corps occupied 
Monte Trocchio, the last barrier before the river Liri, across 
which they formed, but could not retain, a bridgehead Then 
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the Xth British Corps crossed the lower Garigliano, and cap- 
toed Mintumo and the outskirts of Castelforte, but were held 
in their further attempts to advance nor-Award. Nor could 
their right wing take San Ambrogio. 

AU^s however had the desired effect on the enemy. It dis¬ 
tracted their attention from the approaching threat to their 
vulnerable seaward flank and caused them to bring up three 
good ^visions from reserve to restore the situation. They at¬ 
tacked the Xth British Corps, but failed to tkow it back. By 
the afternoon of the 21st, the convoys for Anzio were well 
out to sea, covered by our aircraft. The weather was well 
fl 1 ^ approach. Our heavy attacks on enemy 

airfields, and especially at Perugia, the German air reconnais- 
L aircraft grounded. General 

Westphal, who was Kesselring’s Chief of Staff, gives a vivid 
pictoe of the position at German Headquarters during these 
days: 

On January 21, Admiral Canaris, Chief of the German Intel- 
gence, visited Army Group Headquarters, where he was pressed 
to coi^unicate any information he might have about the enemy 
intentions in regard to a landing. In particular we wanted to know 
about the position of aircraft-caiiiers, battleships, and landing- 
craft. Canaris was unable to give any detail, but thought that 
there was no need to fear a new landing in the near future. This 
was certainly his view. Not only air reconnaissance, but ako the 
German^ counter-espionage, was almost completely out of action 
at this time. A few hours after the departure of Canaris the enemy 
landed at Anzio.‘ 

« * 0 

It wa.s witli tense, but I trust suppressed, excitement that I 
awaited the outcome of this considerable stoke. 

To Stalin I telegraphed: 

Prime Minister to Premier Stalin 21 Jan. 44 

We have launched the big attack against the German armies 
defending Rome which I told you about at Teheran. The weather 
conditions seem favourable. I hope to have good news for you 
before long, 

Presently I learned that the Vlth Corps under the American 
General Lucas, had landed on the Anao beaches at 2 a.m. on 
the 22d, the 3d United States Division south of the town and 
the 1st British Division north of it. There was very little op- 
^Westphali Heer in Fessein, page 240. 
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position and practically no casualties. By midnight thirty-six 
thousand men and over three thousand vehicles were ashore, 
“We appear,” signalled Alexander who was on the spot, “to 
have got almost complete surprise. I have stressed the impor¬ 
tance of strong-hitting mobile patrols being boldly pushed out 
to gain contact with the enemy, but so far have not received 
reports of their activities.” 

I was in full agreement with this, and replied: "Thank you 
for aU your messages. Am very glad you ai'e pegging out 
claims rather than digging in beachheads.” 

« « « 

But now came disaster, and the ruin in its prime purpose of 
til© enterprise. General Lucas confined himself to occupying 
his beachhead and having equipment and vehicles brought 
ashore. General Penney commanding the British 1st Division 
was anxious to push inland. His reserve brigade was however 
held back with the Corps. Minor probing attacks towards 
Cistema and Campoleone occupied the 22d and 23d. No gen¬ 
eral attempt to advance was made by the Commander of 
the expedition. By the evening of the 23d, the whole of the 
two divisions and their attached troops, including two British 
Commandos, the United States Rangers, and parachutists, had 
been landed with masses of impedimenta. The defences of the 
beachhead were growing, but the opportunity for which great 
exertions had been made was gone. 

Kesselring reacted quickly to his critical situation. The bulk 
of his reserves were already committed against us on the Cas- 
sino front, but he pulled in whatever units were available, and 
in forty-eight hours the equivalent of about two divisions was 
assembled to resist our further advance. 

The German General Westphal’s comments on the way in 
which this was done are illuminating. 

At the moment of tlie landing south of Rome, apart from certain 
coastal batteries standing by, there were only two battalions. ,., 
Hiere was nothing else in the neighbourhood which could be 
thrown against the enemy on that same day, The road to Rome 
was open. No one-could have stopped a bold advance-guard enter¬ 
ing the Holy City. The breath-taking situation continued for the 
first two days after the landing. It was only then that German 
counter-measures were effective. What was their nature? In De¬ 
cember 1943 the [German] Army Group had issued a compre¬ 
hensive plan of emergency for the whole of Italy. In it was laid 
down what troops and columns should move against the possible 


landing-points, on what roads and times, and what tasks they 
should undertake. It was only necessary to issue the code-word 
“Case Richard” to put into effect these prearranged plans, In fact, 
most of the troops, in spite of icy roads over the Apennines, arrived 
before schedule. The German High Command helped by sending 
troops from Prance, Yugoslavia, and the homeland. . ., The 
enemy kept surprisingly quiet. They were apparently engaged in 
building up a bridgehead. It was thus possible to build up a new 
front opposite them. The command of this sector was taken over 
by the general headquarters of the Fourteenth Army, up to now 
based in Northern Italy and under General von Mackensen.® 

The threat to bis flank did not weaken Kesstog’s determi¬ 
nation to withstand our assaults at Cassino. The Geiman 
intentions were made crystal-clear by an order from Hitler 
captoed on the 24th: 

Tire Gustav, Line must be held at all costs for the sake of the 
political consequences which would follow a completely successful 
defence. The Fuehrer expects tlie bitterest struggle for every yard, 

He was certainly obeyed. 

' On tlie 25th, Alexander reported that the beachhead was 
reasonably secure. The 3d United States Division was four 
miles from Cistema and the British 1st Division two miles 
from Campoleone, and contact was contmuous along the en¬ 
tire front. On the 27th, serious news arrived. Neither place 
had been taken. The Guards Brigade had beaten off a counter¬ 
attack of infantry and tanks and had gone forward, hut they 
were still about a mile and a half short of Campoleone, and 
the Americans were still south of Cistema. Alexander said that 
neither he nor General Clark was satisfied with the speed of 
the advance, and that Clark was going to the beachhead at 
once. I replied: 

Prime Minister to General Alexander 28 Jan. 44 , 

I am glad to learn that Clark is going to visit the beachhead, | 
It would be unpleasant if your troops were sealed off there and ” 
the main army could not advance up from the south. 

This however was exactly what was going to happen. 

Meanwhile; our attacks on the Germans in the Cassino posi¬ 
tions continued. The Xth British Corps having drawn to its 

SHeer ffi FesseTn, page 242, 
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front most of the enemy reinforcements, it was decided to at- | 
tack farther north so as to seize the liigh ground above Cassino | 
and envelop the position from that side. Good progress was 
made. The lid United States Corps crossed the river Rapido 
above Cassino town, witli the French Corps on their right 
keeping abreast of them, and took Monte Castellone and Colle 
Majola. Thence they attacked southward against Monastery 
Hill, but die Germans had reinforced and held on fanatically. 

By caiiy February, the Ild Corps had ejqpended its strengtln 
General Alexander decided that fresh troops would be needed 
to restore impetus to the assault. He had aheady ordered a r 
New Zealand Corps to be formed, under General Freyherg, [ 
composed of three divisions brought over from the Eighth | 
Army on the Adriatic, Indeed, that army, which had attempted | 
to pin the enemy on their front by offensive action, had had j 
to .send no less than five divisions to sustain the heavy fighting s 
on the west coast, and for the next few months had to remain | 
on tlie defensive. i. l r 

Fuidier severe battles obviously impended on both fronts, , 
and it was necessary to find more troops. The 3d Polish Cm- 
patliiaa Division was due to arrive on the main front at the 
beginning of February. General Wilson had ready die IBtli 
Infantry and the 1st Guards Brigade in North Mrica. By Jam 
uary 30, the 1st United States Amoured Division had landed 
at Anzio and the 45th United States Division was on its way. 

All this had to he done over the difficult beaches or thmugh j 
die tiny fishing port. “The situation as it now stands,” slg- | 
nailed Admiral John Cunningham, ^Tiears little relation to the ; 
lightning t^st by two or three divisions envisaged at Mar- | 
rakesli, but you may rest assured that no effort will be spared j 
by the navies to provide the sinews of victory.” This promi.se, | 
as will be seen, was amply redeemed. j 


While the fighting at Cassino was at its zenith, on January | 
30, the Vldi Coips at Anzio made its first attack In slrength, | 
Some ground was gained, but the 3d United States Division | 
failed to take Cisteraa and the 1st British Division, Campo- ; 
leone. More than four divisions were already ashore in tlio ; 
beachhead. But the Germans, despite our air action agamsl i 
dieii communications, had reinforced quickly and strongly, j 
Elements of eight divisions faced us in positions which they r: 
had now had time to fortify. Galling artillery fire harassed the i - 
crowded lodgments we had gained and our shipping lying off, j 

' r:' 



the beaches suffered damage from air attacks by night. On 
February 2, Alexander again visited the batde-front, and sent 
me a full report. German resistance had increased, and was 
especially strong opposite the 8d United States Division at 
Cistema and the 1st British Division at Campoleone. No 
further offensive was possible until these points were captured. 
The 3d Division had fought hard for Cistema during die last 
two or tkee days. The men were died and were still about a 
mile from the town. A brigade of the 1st Division was holding 
Campoleone railway station, but they were in a very long and 
narrow salient and were being shot at “by every^ng from 
three sides.” Alexander concluded: “We shall presendy be in 
a posidoa to carry out a properly co-ordinated thrust in full 
sti’engdi to achieve our object of cutting the enemy’s main line 
of supply, for which I have ordered plans to he prepared.” 

Before effect could be given to Alexander’s orders, the 
enemy launched a counter-attack on February 3 which drove 
in the salient of the 1st British Division and was clearly only 
a prelude to harder thmgs to come. In the words of General 
Wilson’s report, “the peitneter Was sealed off and our forces 
therein are not capable of advancing.” 
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I had been much troubled at several features of the Anzio [ 

operation, as the following telegrams will show: j. 

1 

Prime Minister to Genetd Wilson (AliiBTs) wd 6 Feb. 44 | 

C.-in-C. Mediterranean b 

Ido not want to worry General Alexander in the height of the ; t 
battle, but I am not at aE surprised at the inquiry from the United j 

States Chiefs of Staff. There are three points on which you should [ 

touch. First, why was the 504th Regiment of paratroops not used i 

at Anzio as proposed, and why is the existing British Parachute 1; 

Brigade used as ordinary infantry in the line? Secondly, why was |, 

no attempt made to occupy the high ground and at least the towns 
of Velletri, Campoleone, and Cistema twelve or twenty-four hours 
after the unopposed landing? Thirdly, the question asked by tlie | 
United States Chiefs of Staff; Why has tlrere been _iao_ heavily 
mounted aggressive offensive on the main front to coincide with j 

the withdrawal of troops by the Germans to face the landing? ; 

2. In my early telegrams to General Alexander, I raised aE these : 

points in a suggestive form, and particularly deprecated a con- j 

tinuance of multiplicity of smaU attacks in battalion, company, j 

and even platoon strength, I repeat however that I do not wish j: 

General Alexander’s attention to be diverted from the battle, wlrich j 

is at its height, in order to answer questions or write explanations t 

about the past. ! 

i: 

General Wflson replied that the 504th Paratroop Regiment 1 ' 
was seaborne and not airborne because of a last-minute deci- I 
sion by General Clark. The British paratroops were employed '■ 
in the line because of infantry shortage. On tny second ques- [ 
tion he said there was no lack of urging from above, and that f 
both Alexander and Clark went to flie beachhead during the I' 
first forty-eight hours to hasten the offensive. Though General [ 
Lucas had achieved surpiise, he had failed to take advantage | 
of it. This was due to his “Salerno complex”-that as a prelude j 
to success the first task was to repel the inevitable enemy s 
counter-attack. He did not feel sure of tlus before the arrival 
of the 1st United States Armoured Division combat team. The 
. assault, said Wilson, was only geared to function at a slow 
\ speed. He also explained the dfficulties of forcing the main 
' front on the Rapido River and around Cassino. 

General Marshall shared my concern, and I passed this re- i 
port to Washington with tlie following comment: j 

Prime Minister to Field-Marshal Dill (Washington) 8 Feb. 44 , 
You should impart this report to General Marshall at your ! 
discretion. f. 


. . . My coiment is that senior commanders should not 
urge, but order,’ 

All tWs has been a disappointment to me. Nevertheless, it is a 
great advantage that the enemy should come in strength and fight 
m South Italy, thus being drawn far from other battlefields. More¬ 
over, we have a great need to keep continually engaging them, and 
even a battle of attrition is better than standing by and watching 
the Russians fight. We should also learn a good many lessons 
about bow not to do it which wl be valuable in “Overlord." 

« « 9 

The Admh-al had been even better than his word about the 
landing-craft. I now put a direct question to him: 

Prime Minister to Cmmander-in-Chief Mediterranean 8 Feh. 44 

Let me know the number of vehicles landed at Anzio by the 
seventh and fourteenth days respectively. I should be glad, if it 
were possible without too much trouble or delay, to distinguish 
truclcs, camion, and tanks. 

The reply was both prompt and startling. By the seventh 
day, 12,350 vehicles had been landed, including 356 tanks; by 
the fourteenth day, 21,940 vehicles, including 380 tanks. This 
represented a total of 315 L.S.T. shipments. It was interesting 
to notice that, apart from 4000 trucks which went to and fro 
in the ships nearly 18,000 vehicles were landed in the Anzio 
beachhead by the fourteenth day in order to serve a total 
force of 70,000 men, including of course the ih'ivers and diose 
who did the repair and maintenance of the vehicles. 

I replied on February 10: 

Prime Minister to Commander-in-Chief MedUerranean 10 Feh. 44 

Thank you for information. 

How many of our men are driving or looking after eighteen 
thousand vehicles in this narrow space? We must have a great 
superiority of chauffeurs. I am shocked that the enemy have more 
infantry than we. Let me have our latest ration strength In &e 
bridgehead. 

Later the same day, further reports came in. General Wilson 
said that the weather had spoilt our air attacks. The 1st British 
Division was under severe pressure and had had to give 
ground and Alexander was arranging to relieve it 

All this was a great disappointment at home and in the 
United States. I did not of course know what orders had been 
given to General Lucas, but it is a root principle to push out 
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and join issue with tlie enemy, and it would seem that liis | 
judgment was against it from the beginning. As I said at tlie i 

time, I had hoped that we were hurling a wildcat onto the \ 

shore, but all we had got was a stranded whale. The spectacle 
of eighteen thousand vehicles accumulated aishore by the four* i 
teenth day for only seventy thousand men, or lejis than four i 
men to a vehicle, including drivers and attendants, though 
they did not move more than twelve or fourteen miles, was I 
astonishing. We were apparently still stronger tlitui die Ger* I: 
mans in fi ghHn g power. The ease with which they moved tlieir [ 
pieces about on tlie board and the rapidity with which they 1 
adjusted the perilous gaps they had to make on their southern 
front was most impressive. It all seemed to give us veiy ad- i 
verse data for "Overlord." | 

I cabled to Alexander: j 

Prime Minister to General Alexander 10 Feh. 44 

... I have a feeling that you may have he.sitated to assert yont j 
authority because you were dealing so largely with Amcriems and [ 
tlierefore urged an advance instead of ordering it, You are how- j 

ever quite entitled to give tiiem orders, and I have it from tlia [ 

highest American authorities that it is tlieir wish that tlieir troops 
should receive direct orders, They say their Army has been framed i 
more on Prussian lines than on the more smooth British lines, and | 
that American commanders expect to receive positive orders, which [; 
they 'Will immediately obey, Do not hesitate therefore to give | 
orders just as you would to our own men. Tlie Americans are very I 

good to work with, and quite prepared to take the rough with dm I 

smooth, j 

Alexander replied on February 11; i 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 11 Feb. 44 > 

'Hie first pha.se of operations, which started .so full of promi.se, : 

has now just passed, owing to the enemy’s ability to concentrate so i 

quickly sufficient force to stabilise what was to him a very serious j, 

situation. The battle has now reached the second pha.se, iu which i 

we must now at all costs crush his counter-attacks, and then, with j 

our own forces regrouped, resume offensive to break Inland and i 

, get astride his communications leading from Romo to tho south, 

I This I have every intention of doing. Out of the thirty-five bat- j 

talions of the VIdi Corps casualties are as follows: Briti.sli, up to j 

February B-killed, 285; wounded, 1371; rais.slng, 1048. Ameri- j 

can, up to February 9-Icilled, 597; wounded, 2506j mi.ssing, 1116. I 

These losses include those of nine Banger battalions. Total ca.su!il- i 

ties, 69^, I am very grateful for your Idnd message at tlie end | 

of your telegram. I well realise the disappointment to you and all I- 
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Ihc opected major effort to drive us kclc into the sea at 
Anzio opened on February 16, when the enemy employed 
over tour dmions, supported b, tour himdred and fifty guns, 
m a direc Ihmst southward from Campoleone, ffitleds s«dai 
OTda of tlie iy was read out to the troops before the attack. 
He demanded tliat om-beachhead “abscess” be eliminated in 
ff ? ?^ awkward moment, as the 45th 
United State.s and 56th British Divisions, transfen-ed from the 
Cassino front, were just relieving our gallant 1st Division, who 
soon found hemselves in full action again. A deep, dangerous 
wedge was driven into our line, whicli was forced back here to 
the origmal beachhead. The aitillery fire, which had embar¬ 
rassed all the occupants of tlie beacWiead since they landed 
reached a new intensity. All hung in the balance. No further 
retreat was .possible. Even a short advance would have given 
the enemy the power to use not merely their long-range guns 
in hfirassing fire upon the landing-stages and shipping, but to 
put down Improper field artilleiy barrage upon afi intakes or 
departures. .1 had no illusions about the issue. It was life or 
death. 

But fortune, hitherto baffling, rewarded the desperate 
valour of tho British and American armies. Before Hitler’s stip¬ 
ulated mree days, the German attack was stopped. Then their 
own .salient was counter-attacked in flank and cut out under 
hre from all our artillery and bombardment by every aheraft 
we could fly. Tho fighting was intense, losses on both sides 
were heavy, but the deadly battle was won. 

One more attempt was made by Hitler-for he was the 
will-power at work-at the end of February. The 3d United 
States Division, on the eastern flank, was attacked by three 
German divisions, The.s’e were weakened and shaken by their 
previous failure, The Americans held stubbornly and tlie at¬ 
tack was broken in a day, when tlie Germans had suffered 
more than twenty-five hundred casualties. On March 1, Kes- 
seWng accepted his failure. He had frustrated the Anzio ex¬ 
pedition. He could not de.stroy it. I cabled to the President: 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 1 Mar. 44 

I must send you my wannest congratulations on the grand fight¬ 
ing of your troops, particularly the United States 3rd Division in 
me Anzio beachhead, I am always deeply moved to think of our 
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men fighting side by side in so many fierce battles and of Ae 
inspiring additions to our history which these fonions^ episodes 
will make. Of course I have been very anxious about the beach¬ 
head, where we have so little ground to give. The stakes are very 
high on both sides now, and the suspense is long-drawn. 1 teel suie 
we shall win both here and at Cassino. 

0 » 0 

On February 22,1944,1 gave a general account of tbo war 
to the House of Common. In this setting Anzio was presented 
in its proportion. I told the stoiy as as was then pos.sible. 

It was certainly no light matter to launch this considerable 
army upon the seas-foiTy thousand or fifty thousand men in tlie 
first instance-with all uncertainty of winter weather anti 
all the unknowable strength of enemy fortifications. The operation 
itself was a model of combined work. The landing was vivhially 
unopposed. Subsequent events did not however take the counso 
which had been hoped or planned. In the upshot wo got a groat 
army ashore, equipped witli masses of artilleiy, tafilw, and very 
many thousands of vehicles, and our troops moving inland carim 
into contact with the enemy. 

The German reactions to this descent have been remarkable. 
Hitler has apparently resolved to defend Rome with tbo .siinie 
obstinacy which he showed at Stalingrad, in Tunisia, and, recently, 
in the Dnieper Bend. No fewer than seven extra Gcnnan divi.sioDa 
were brought rapidly down from Franco, Nortln^m Italy, and Yugo¬ 
slavia, and a determined attempt has been miido to destroy too 
bridgehead and drive us into the sea. Battles of prolonged and in¬ 
tense fierceness and fury have been fought. At die .same time the 
American and British Fifth Army to the southward is pressing for¬ 
ward with all its strength. Another battle is raging there. _ 

On broad grounds of strategy, Hitler’s decision to send into tho 
south of Italy as many as eighteen divisions, involving, with their 
maintenance troops, probably something like half a million Ger¬ 
mans, and to make a large secondary front in Italy, is not unwel- 
i come to the Allies. We must fight the Germans somewhere, unk.ss 
I we are to stand still and watch the Russians. This wearing battlu 
^ in Italy occupies troops who could not bo employed in other greator 
operations, and it is an effective prelude to them. 

« » « 

General Smuts telegraphed to me next day in terra.si wliicli 
illustrate so well liis breadth of vision. 

General Smuts to Prime Minister: 23 Feb. 44 

Your very effective recital of British war effort will greatly im¬ 
press world public opinion. It gives vast numbers of new facts not, 
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■ generally known, which form the proper pendant to Russia’s mag- 

j nificent effort. It will also counterbalance the one-sided impres- 

j Sion given by our propaganda of our own ineffectiveness in Burma 

i and at Anzio In comparison with vast sweep of Russian victories. 

I I myself have not followed our strategy in the Anzio beaeWiead, 

I which I had thought would link up with the Cassino front with 

i the object of breaking resistance of Germans in the mountains in 

; the south. An isolated pocket has now been created, which is un- 

1 connected with enemy’s main southern front, and which is itself 

j besieged instead of giving relief to the pressure against us In the 

I SOlltll. 

I The position is once more restored to its right proportions by 
I your emphasis on our vast air effort, which destroys Germany’s war 
I effort at its source and prepares for the coming Western Front in 
tlie best possible way. But I would not myself give undue publicity 
to this front, since it may hold unpleasant surprises for us. The 
retreat of the German armies in the East is not only due to Russian 
I prowess and our attraction of Luftwaffe from that front, but prob¬ 
ably also to the Germans withdrawing large strategic reserves to 
counter our threat in tiro West. In a theatre where enemy is fully 
prepared for us, serious delays, if not setback.?, may be met with, 
and we may have to face grave disappointments. The German 
plan may bo to halt us effectively in the West, and then ha.sten 
back to the East to .stop the penetration of Russian armies into 
Germany, which he must mortally fear. If this is not the German 
plan, I do not understand tlieir strategy of fighting stubbornly 
against us for every inch of ground in Italy, while letting Russia 
achieve such succe.sses on the Ea.stem Front. 

I Instead of giving undue publicity to our Western Front, our 
propaganda should for tlie present be concentrated on our air offen- 
sive against Germany. I do believe that this has had even more 
far-reaching effects than Russian land victories. 

If any reserves are called for, remember our now well-trained 
South African 6th Armoured Division, wliich Is in Egypt, Tirey 
only need some added transport to give a good account of them- 
selvus in a .suitable theatre, 

To this I replied, expressing views wliich I hold to this day: 

Prime Minister to Field-Marshal Smuts 27 Feb. 44 

Thank you for your telegram. During the Conferences at Car¬ 
tilage and at Marrakesh I was able to clear difficulties out of tiie 
I way and get this big amphibious operation at Anzio soundly or- 

■ gaiiised. My personal efforts did not extend to the conduct of 

I the battle, which of course I left altogether to the commanders, 

I onco they were landed safely at the right place, as they were. In 



and to this end I was able to obtain from the United States tlielr 
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504th Parachute Regiment, although at the time it was under j 
orders to return for “Overlord” But at the last moment General | 
Clark cancelled the use of this regiment, and the American General i 
Lucas, a man of fifty-five, who at Salerno had distinguished 
self in command of a corps, seems to have had the idea in his mind ; 
that at aU costs he must be prepared for a counter-attack. As a i 
result, altliough directly I learnt tiie landing was successful, I sent | 
Alexander injunctions that he should peg out claims rather than j 
consolidate bridg^eads, the whole operation became stagnant i 
Needless to say, die logistic calculations all turned out to be on the 
overgenerous side and there were very large margins in hand. No | 
once can deny that this was lucky, seeing that plans originally ; 
made for 50,000 men are now comfortably supporting 170,000. 

Naturally I am very disappointed at what has appeared to be 
the frittering away of a brilliant opening in which both fortune ^ 
and design had played their part, I do not in any way however ■ 
repent of what has been done. As a result the Germans have now 5 
transferred into the south of Italy at least eight more divisions, so j 
diat in all there are eighteen south of Rome. It is vital to the j 

success of “Overlord" that we keep away from that theatre and . 

hold elsewhere as many German divisions as possible, and hard j 
fighting in Italy throughout the spring will provide for the main j 
operation a perfect prelude and accompaniment. | 

We had hoped that a big thrust would be launched northwards j 
from the Cassino front to correspond with the landing. This was : 
indeed planned, but it did not take place because apparently it 
proved immensely diflScult to debouch past Cassino up the LM i 
Valley. Naturally we are striving with might and main to join ; 
up & two forces, and at any moment the curtain may go up on j 
the next act of the drama. Truscott, a young American Divisional r 
Commander, whom everyone speaks of most highly, has now super- ( 
seded Lucas. My confidence in Alexander remains undiminished. j 
Here at home all goes fairly well, though the little folk are | 
more active. However, their chinupings will be stilled before long j 
, by the thunder of the cannonade. . , ; 

I Most certainly do I look forward to seeing you, and I rejoice | 
I that you will be at my side in momentous times. 

Ir, ■ 

ft « 

Such is the story of the struggle of Anzio; a story of high f 
opportunity and shattered hopes, of skilful inception on our , 
part and swift recovery by the enemy, of valour shared by ; 
both, We now know that early in January, the German High | 
Command had intended to transfer five of their best division j 
from Italy to Northwest Europe. Kessehing protested that in i 
such an event he could no longer carry out Ids orders to fight ! 
south of Rome and he would have to withdraw. Just as the I 
argument was at its height the Anzio landing took place. The 


High Command dropped the idea, and instead of die Italian 
Front contributing forces to Northwest Europe the reverse 
took place. Hitler was enraged at the failure of his Fourteenth 
Army to drive the Allies into the sea. After their offensive of 
Februaiy 16, he ordered a selected group of twenty officers of 
all arms and ranks fighting in Italy to report to ffim personally 
about conditions at die front. This was the first and only time 
that this happened during the war. “He would have done 
much better,” comments General Westphal, "to visit die front 
Iiimself and been convinced of Allied superiorit)^ in planes and 
guns.” 

We knew nothing of all these changes of plan at the time, 
but it proves that the aggressive action of our armies in Italy, 
and specifically the Anzio stroke, made its full contribution 
towards the success of "Overlord.” We shall see later on the 
part it played in the liberation of Rome. 
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Mmollni and Ciano-Marshal BadogMs Harassed Government 
-Correspondence with President Roosevelt in February-Mtj 
Statement About Italy in the House of Commons, Febmary 22- 
The Monastery at Gasslno~The Second Mafor Attack, Febru¬ 
ary 1^-Deadlock in March-Vemvius in Eruption-myjele- 
grams to the Preddent of March 8 and IS-His R^ly disap¬ 
points Me-The Russians Recognise the BadogUo Govmnment 
-1 Report the War Cabinet's View to the President, March m 
^The Campaign in Italy Drags-Alexande/s Convincing Jix- 
, planation, March ZQ-Two Months' Delay-Anglo-Amencan 
^ Argumerit About “Overlord," “Anvil,” and the Italian Campaign 
-Views of General Eisenhower and General Wilson-Agree- 
ment Reached-My Telegram to General Marshall of April 16 
-Italian PoUtics-The Crown Prince Humbert Becomes Lieu- 
tenant-Govemor of the Realm-Prelude to the Hew Alim 
Offensive in May. , 


T hb Bm*EENF5S AND CONFUSION of the Italian scene were 
heightened in the New Year. Mussolini’s phantom Repub¬ 
lic came under mounting pressure from the Germans. The 
governing circles round Badoglio in the South were assailed 
by intrigues in Italy and despised by public opinion in Britain 

M and the United States. Mussolini was the first to react. 

I When he an-ived in Munich after his escape, he found there 
If his daughter Edda and her husband, Count Ciano. These two 
I had fled from Rome at the time of the surrender, and, although 
Ciano had voted against his father-in-law at the fateful meet¬ 
ing of the Grand Council, he hoped, thanks to the influence m 
his wife, for a reconciliation. During these days in Munich 
this in fact happened. This aroused the indignation of Hitler, 
who had already placed the Ciano family under house arrest 
on their arrival. The reluctance of the Duce to punish the 
traitors to Fascism, and particularly Giano, was perhaps the 
main reason why Hitler fomed such a low opinion of his col¬ 
league at this critical time. 
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It was not until the declining strength of the “Republic of 
Salo” had fallen fai-, and the impatience of its German masters 
had sharpened, that Mussolini agreed to let loose a wave of 
calculated vengeance. All those leaders of the old Fascist 
rdgime who had voted against him in July and who could be 
caught in German-occupied Italy were brought to trial at die 
end of 1943, in the mediaev^ fortress at Verona. Among 
them was Ciano. Without exception they received the deatli 
I sentence. In spite of the entreaties and threats of Edda, the 
Duce could not relent. In January 1944 the group, which in¬ 
cluded not only Ciano but also the seventy-eight-year-old 
Marshal de Bono, a colleague in the march on Rome, were 
taken out to die a traitor’s death-to be shot in the back tied 
to a chair. They all died bravely. 

The end of Ciano was in keeping with all the elements of 
Renaissance tragedy. Mussolini’s submission to Hitler’s venge- 
! ful demands brought him only shame, and the miserable neo- 
i Fascist Republic dragged on by Lake Garda-a relic of the 
I Broken Axis. 

[ : 

|. ■ <t at at 

i In the South, Badoglio was continually harassed by the rem- 
j nants of the opposition to Fascism in its early days and which 

! had sprung up in political groupings since the previous sum- 

i mer. They not only pressed for a broader administration in 

i which they would share, but also sought to destroy the Mon- 

I archy, which they declared to be compromised by prolonged 

acquiescence in Mussolini’s rule. There was growing public 
! support for their activities, both m America and in England. 

I In January, a congress of the six Italian parties was held in 

i Bari, and resolutions in this sense were passed. 

[ I therefore telegraphed to the President: 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 3 Feb. 44 

I earnestly hope that the existing regime in Italy will be allowed 
to function at least until the great batfles now being fought by the 
soldiers of our two countries have resulted in our capture of Rome. 
I am sure that a disturbance now of such authority as remains in 
the Italian State and the attempt to create a new authority out of 
political groups with no real backing will add gready to our diffi¬ 
culties. Moreover, these groups, when formed into a Government, 
in order to win credit from the Italian people, would feel it 
j essential to assert Italian interests in a much stronger form than 
I the King and Badoglio dare to do. I feel it would be a great pity if 

r Badoglio threw in his hand, and OUT reports show that the Italian 
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Navy might be powerfully affected by action against the King. | 

Much British and American blood is flowing, and 1 plead tliat mil- t 

itary considerations should carry weight, | 

His reply was reassuring: ' j 

\ 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 11 Feb. 44 j 

I have directed the Department of State to take no action to¬ 
ward effecting any change in the existing Government of Italy at 
the present time, and until our military situation in the Italian cam¬ 
paign is sufficiently improved to warrant risking the disaffection of 
those Italians who am now assisting the Allied forces. 

I think, though, tlrat you and I should regard this only as a 
temporary reprieve for the two old gentlemen. 

I elaborated my views 1 

i 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 13 Feb. 44 | 

I fully agree wo should review the whole scene after we are set¬ 
tled in Rome. We have not got there yet, and Lincoln’s birthday i 

celebrations remind me about not crossing the Fox River till you | 

get to it. j 

The present regime is the lawful Government of Italy, with j 

whom we have concluded an armistice, in consequence of which | 

tlie Italian Navy came over, and, with some of the Italian Array ; 

and Air Force, are fighting on our side. This Italian Government | 

will obey our directions far more tlian any other ihiit we may j 

laboriously constitute. On the other hand, it has more power over | 

the fleet, Army officials, etc., lhan anything else which can be set | 

up out of the worn-out d6bris of political parties, none of whom [ 

have the slightest title by election or prescription. A new Italiiin ; 

Government will have to make its reputation with the Italian j 

people by standing up to us. They will very likely try to wriggle | 

( out of the armistice terms. As for being instiumentul in handing | 

over without a mutiny part of the Italian Fleet to Russia, I cannot j 

conceive tiiat they would do so, or that if they did their writ would | 

run with the Italian Navy, I hope tlierefore that when the time I 

comes wo shall consult together. I gave strong support to the State 1 

Department over Darlan. They seem rueful about that episode 1 

now. Looking back upon it, I consider it was right. Several thou- ! 

sand British and American soldiers are alive today because of it, 1 

and it got us Dakar at a time when we could ill have spared tlie ; i 
large forces needed for its capture.... j 

I have had a letter from Harry. He is an indomitable spirit. I | 
cannot help feeling very anxious about his frail body and another 
operation, I should always be grateful for any news about him, 
for I rate him high among the Paladins. I have just heard that i 
his .son has, been killed la die Marshall Islands batde. As I do not i 
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know whether his state of health will have permitted lihn to receive 
this news, I am sending him a message Uuough you. 

As the President and I were at one on the main issue, I made 
a statement on Italian political affair's in my speech of Febru¬ 
ary 22 in the House of Commons; 

Tire battle in Italy will be hard and long. I am not yet con¬ 
vinced that any other Government can he formed at the present 
time in Italy which could command the same obedience from tlie 
Italian armed forces. Should we succeed in the present battle and 
enter Rome, as I trust and believe we shall, we shall be free to 
discuss the whole Italian political situation, and we shall do so 
with many advantages that we do not possess at the present time. 
It is from Rome that a more broadly based Italian Government 
can best be formed. Whether a Government thus formed will be 
so helpful to the Allies as the present dispensation I cannot tell. 
It might of course be a Government which would try to tnni- P. its 
position good with the Italian people by resisting, as much as it 
dai'ed, the demands made on tiiem In the interests of the Allied 
armies. I should be sorry however to see an unsettling change m ad e 
at a time when the battle is at its climax, swaying to and fro. 
When you have to hold a hot coffee-pot, it is better not to break 
the handle off until ypu are sure that you will get another equally 
convenient and serviceable, or at any rate until there is a dish- 
clotli handy. 

The representatives of the various Italian parties who assembled 
a fortnight ago at Bari are of course eager to become th.: Gov¬ 
ernment of Italy. They will have no elective authority, and cer¬ 
tainly no constitutional authority, until either the present Eng 
abdicates himself or his successor invites them to take office. It is 
by no means certain that they would have any effective authority 
over the Italian armed forces now fighting with us. Italy lies pros¬ 
trate under her miseries and disasters, Food is scarce; shipping to 
bring it is voraciously absorbed by our ever-expanding military 
operations. I think we have gained this year twelve mfllion tons 
increase to the Allies, yet the shortage continues, because our great 
operations absorb every ship as it comes, and die movement of 
food is difficult. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the kind of political con¬ 
ditions or forces exist in Italy wliich work so healthily in unbeaten 
lands, or in countries which have not been shattered by war or 
stilled by a long period of Fascist rule. We shall see more clearly 
how to proceed and have more varied resources at our disposal 
if and when we are in possession of the capital city. The policy 
therefore which His Majesty’s Government have agreed provi¬ 
sionally with the Government of tlie United States is to win the 
battle for Rome and take a new view when we are there. 
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The second major attack at Cassino began on February 15 
with the bombing of the monastery. The height on which the 
monastery stood surveyed the junction of the rivers Rapido 
and Lii'i and was the pivot of Ae whole German defence, It 
had already proved itself a formidable, strongly defended 
obstacle. Its steep sides, swept by fire, were crowned by the 
famous building which several times in previous wars had 
been pillaged, destroyed, and rebuilt. There is controversy 
about whether it should have been destroyed once again. The 
monastery did not contain German troops, but the enemy for* 
tiflcations were hardly separate from the building itself. The 
monastery dominated the whole battlefield, and naturally 
General Freyberg, die Corps commander concerned, wished 
to have it heavily bombarded from the air before he launched 
the infantry attack, The Army Commander, General Mark 
Clark, unwillingly sought and obtained permission from Gen¬ 
eral Alexander, who accepted the responsibility. On February 
15 therefore, after the monks had been given full warning, 
over four hundred and fifty tons of bombs were dropped, and 
heavy damage was done. The great outer walls and gateway 
still stood. The result was not good. The Germans had now 
every excuse for making whatever use they could of the rab¬ 
ble of the ruins, and this gave them even better opportunities 
for defence than when the building was intact. 

It fell to the 4th Indian Division, which had recently re¬ 
lieved the Americans on the ridges north of the monastery, to 
make tlie attack. On two successive nights they tried in vain 
to seize a knoll that lay between their position and Monastery 
Hill. On the night of February 18, a third attempt was made. 
The fighting was desperate, and all our men who reached the 
knoU were killed. Later that night, a brigade by-passed the 
knoll and moved directly at the monastery, only to encounter 
a concealed ravine heavily mined and covered by enemy ma¬ 
chine-guns at shortest range. Here they lost heavily and were 
stopped. While this fierce conflict Was raging on the heiglita 
above them, the New Zealand Division succeeded in crossing 
tire river Rapido just below Cassino town; but they were 
counter-attacked by tanks before their bridgehead was secure 
and forced back again. The direct attack on Cassino had failed. 

At the beginning of March, the weather brought about a 
deadlock. Napoleon’s fifth element-mud-bogged down both 
sides. We could not break the main front at Cassino, and the 
Germans had equally failed to drive us into the sea at Anzio, 
In numbers there was little to choose between the combatants. 
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By now we had twenty divisions in Italy, but both Americans 
and French had had very heavy losses. The enemy had 
eighteen or nineteen division.? south of Rome, and five more in 
Northern Italy, but they too were tired and worn. 

There could be no hope now of a break-out from the Anzio 
beachhead and no prospect of an early link-up between our 
two separated forces until the Cassino front was broken. The 
prime need therefore was to make the beachhead really firm, 
to relieve and reinforce the troops, and to pack in stores to 
withstand a virtual siege and nourish a subsequent sortie, Time 
was short, since many of the landing-craft had to leave for 
“Overlord” in the middle of the month. Their move had so 
far been rightly postponed, but no further delay was possible. 
The navies put all their strength into tlie effort, widi ackirable 
results. The previous average daily tonnage landed had been 
three tliousand; in the first ten days of March, this was more 
than doubled. I followed this process wiib attention. 

On March 12,1 asked: “What is the ration strength in the 
bridgehead at present? How many vehicles have been hmded i 
tliere from the beginning? How many days’ reserve supplies 
..of food and ammunition have been built up, and what is the 
basis of this calculation?” 

General Alexander replied that the ration strength was 
90,200 United States and 35,500 British. Nearly 25,000 vehi¬ 
cles of all kinds had been landed. He gave full details of tlie 
supplies of food, ammunition, and petrol. The margins were 
not large, but improving. 

A few days later, Vesuvius was in violent eruption. For 
several days traffic from the Naples airfields was partially inter- 
rapted, but the work in the ports went on. On March 24, a 
report to the Naval Commander-in-Chief stated; “The Naples 
group of ports is now discharging at the rate of twelve mifiion 
tons a year, while Vesuvius is estimated to be doing thirty 
millions a day. We can but admire this gesture of the Gods.” 

« » « 

While the battles I have described were going on, politics ' 
raged around Badoglio. Roosevelt was befog clamorously 
pressed to support major changes in the Italian Government. 
He suggested that we might yield to the pressure of opinion. 

I telegraphed to him: 

Prime Minister to President Roomelt 8 Mar. 44 

Your cable causes me concern. It is a departure from your agree¬ 
ment with me of February 11, which you kindly reaffirmed in your 
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riaterl cable as "finished business ” On tlie strength of die flrat 
assurances I made my statement to Pai'hament. ^ 

My advices do not lead me to believe that any new facts of im- 
nortice have arisen or tliat the Allied forces are not capable of 
maintaining order in the regions tiiey have occupied as the resu t 
of the "unconditional surrender” of Italy. It would be a very seri¬ 
ous mistake to give way to [local] agitation especiaUy when ac- 
comnamed by threats on die part of gwups of ofiice-seekmg politi¬ 
cians We should then be liable to set up in Italy an administration 
which might not command the allegiance of die armed forces, but 
which would endeavour to make its position with die Italian peo¬ 
ple by standing up to the AUIes. In fact, we should have ariodier 
hut more intractable version of the de GaulUst Committee. Mean¬ 
while in the midst of a heart-shaking battle we are to get rid of 
the helpful Government of the King and Badoglio, which is doing 
its utmost to work its passage and aid us in every way. 

I readily admit that die course you recommend would be tlie 
more popular and would have at least a transitory success. But 
I am sure that for die victorious conquerors to have their hands 
forced in this way by sections of die defeated population would be 
unfortunate. So also would be the obvious open division between 
you and me and between our two Governments. I gave you and 
the State Department loyal and vigorous support over the Darlati, 
affair, Unity of action between our two Governments was never 
more necessary than at the present time, considering the great 
battles in which we are engaged and which lie ahead. 

His reply on die same day encouraged me to believe that 
we were in agreement. “It is my strongest wish,” he said, 

“that you and I should continue to work in complete hairaony 
in this matter as in all odiers. We may differ on timing, but 
thing s like that can be worked out, and on the big objectives 
like self-deteimination we ai-e as one.” 

The pressures however continued. The idea of making a 
bargain with the six Italian Opposition Parties gained support 
iin fhe Supreme Headquarters at Algiers, and General Wilson 
I telegraphed in this sense to the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
I Washington and London. This he was entitled to do, a.s he 
served both countries. Nevertheless, my views remained iin- I 
changed, and my colleagues in die War Cabinet, who saw all ; 
that was passing, were in broad agreement widi tliem. J 

Frim Minister to President Roosevelt 13 Mar, 44 i 

I fear that if we drive out die King and Badoglio at this .stage i 

we shall only have complicated the task of the armies. I see that 
this is also the Soviet view. They are certainly realistic, but of |' 

course dieir aim may be a Communist Italy, and it may suit them [ 

to use the King and Badoglio till everytlihig is ready for an extremo | 
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solution. I can assure you tiiat this danger is also in my tnind. 
My Idea remains that we should try to construct a broadly based 
Government, taking into account the opinion of die democratic 
North of Italy and seeking representatives from diere. Of course 
if we cannot get Rome for several months we shall have to act 
earlier, but without the favourable conditions which will be open 
to us once we are in possession of the capital. We shall then hve 
much better chances of finding a really representative footing. 

The President’s reply disappointed me. 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 13 Mar. 44 

I am sorry if earlier messages were not clear. I did not at any 
time intend to convey to you agreement that we postpone all po¬ 
litical decisions until after Rome had been taken. Hie political 
situation in Italy has developed rapidly since our earlier messages; 
the military situation has not kept pace. The capture of Rome is 
still remote and major political decisions must be taken. 

I do not lilce having to use stem measures against our friends in 
Italy, except for good reason. In the present situation the Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief and his political advisers, both British and Ameri¬ 
can, have recommended that we give immediate support to the 
programme of die six Opposition Parties. Thus we have, happily 
for once, our pohUcal and military considerations entirely in har¬ 
mony. 

We do not need to intervene beyond informing the Executive 
Junta of our support of their programme and confirming this to the 
King if necessary. The Italians can present the solution to the 
iOng and work out the programme among tiiemselves. 

I caimot for the life of me understand why we should hesitate 
any longer in supporting a policy so admirably suited to our com¬ 
mon military and political aims. American public opinion would 
never understand our continued tolerance and apparent support 
of Victor Emmanuel. 

The Russians now complicated the position by sending an 
official representative to the Badoglio Government without 
consulting us. 

Prime Minister to PreMeri Roosevelt 14 Mar. 44 

The Russians have announced that they have sent a fully ac¬ 
credited Ambassador to the present Italian Government, with 
whom we are still technically at war, I do not think it would he 
wise, without further consideration, to accept tlie programme of 
the so-called Six Parties and demand forthwith the abdication of 
the King and installation of Signor Croce as Lieutenant of the 
Realm, I will however consult tiie War Cabinet upon what you 
justly call "a major political decision.” Our war with Italy has 
lasted since June 1940, and the British Empire has suffered 232,000 
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casualties in men, as well as our losses in sliips. I feel sure that in ; 
tUs matter our view wiU receive consideration from you. We t 
ought to make every effort to act together. Pray remember that I ; 
have committed myself in public and that any divergence wiU : 
certainly become known, | 

The War Cabinet considered these messages and I reported | 
their conclusions to the President: E 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 13 Mar. 44 < 

I consulted the War Cabinet this morning on tiie proposal [ 
that the British and American Governments should accept the ! 
Six-Party programme without further delay. The War Cabinet | 
asked me to assure you that they agree My with your wish to j 
establish a more broadly based Government in Italy, and that die ; 
future form of government of the Italian people can only be p 
settled by self-determination. They also agree with you that the ^ 
point to consider is the timing. On this they have no doubt that 
it would be far better to wait till we are masters of Rome before ,■ 
parting company with the King and Badoglio, because from Rome | 
a more representative and solidly based administration can be con- I 
stracted than is possible now. They feel that nothing could be j 
worse for our joint interests and for the future of Italy than to set | 
up a weak democratic Government which flopped. Even a set- 1 
dement reached at Rome could not be final, because it would be j 
necessary to review it when the northern provinces and great 
industrid centres favourable to us and essential to a democratio i 
solution, like Milan and Turin, have been liberated. They do not \ 
consider that the Six Parties are representative in any true sense ; 
of the Italian democracy or Italian nation, or that they could at die ^ 
present time replace the existing Italian Government, which has | _ 
loyally and effectively worked in our interests. j 

In reaching these conclusions the War Cabinet have of course | 
had before them the telegrams sent by the Allied Commander-in- | 
Chief [General Wilson] whose views on this .subject they do not [ 
share. Meanwhile, we should be quite ready to discuss the sugges- i 
tions put to the State Department by the Foreign Secretaty. It is 
also of course recognised that should the capture of Rome be un¬ 
duly protracted, say for two or tliree months, the question of tim¬ 
ing would have to be reviewed. 

Finally, tliey ask me to emphasise the great importance' of not 
exposing to the world any divergences of view which may exist |" 
between our two Governments, especially in face of the inde* I 
pendent action taken by Russia in entering into diplomatic rela- i 
^ tions with the Badoglio Government without consultation wltli 
other Allies. It would be a great pity if our respective vievifpoints 
had to be argued out in Parliament and the press, when waiting 
a few months may make it possible for all three Goveriunents to j 
take imited action, [; 


This was the end of the matter for the moment. 

* « 9 

Although Anzio was now no longer an anxiety, the cam¬ 
paign in Italy as a whole had dragged. We had hoped that by 
this time the Germans would have been driven north of Rome 
and that a substantial part of our armies would have been set 
free for a strong landing on the Riviera coast to help the main 
cross-Channel invasion. This operation, called “./bvil,” had 
been agreed in principle at Teheran. It was soon to become a 
cause of contention between ourselves and our American 
Allies. The campaign in Italy had obviously to be carried for¬ 
ward a long way before this issue arose, and the immediate 
need was to break the deadlock on the Cassino front. Prepara¬ 
tions for the tliird battle of Cassino were begun soon after the 
February failm-e, but the bad weather delayed it until 
March IS. 

This time Cassino town was the primary objective. After a 
heavy bombardment, in which nearly a tihousand tons of 
bombs and twelve hundred tons of shells were expended, our 
infantry advanced. “It seemed to me inconceivable,” said 
Alexander, “that any troops should be left alive after eight 
_ hours of such terrific hammering.” But they were. The 1st 
German Parachute Division, probably the toughest fighters in 
all their army, fought it out amid the heaps of rubble wiA the 
New Zealanders and Indians. By nightfafi, the greater part of 
the town was in our hands, while the 4th Indian Division, 
coming down from the north, made equally good progress and 
next day were two-thirds of the way up Monastery Hill. Then 
the battle swung against us. Our taiis could not cross tbe 
large craters made by the bombardment and follow up the 
infantry assault. Nearly two days passed before foey could 
help. The enemy filtered in reinforcements. The weather broke 
in storm and rain. Our attacks gained ground, but the early 
success was not repeated, and the enemy were not to be over¬ 
borne in the slogging match. 

I wondered why we did not make flank attacks to dislodge 
the enemy from positions which had twice already proved so 
strong. 

Prime Minister to General Alexander 20 Mar. 44 

I wish you would explain to ms why this passage by Cassino, 
Monastery Hill, etc., all on a front of two or three miles, is the 
only place which you must keep butting at, About five or six divi- 
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sions have been worn out going into these jaws. Of course, I do not 
know the ground or the battle conditions, but, looking at it from 
afar, It is puzzling why, if the enemy can be held and dominated 
at this point, no attacks can be made on the flanks. It seems very 
hard to understand why this most strongly defended point is the 
only passage forward, or why, when it is saturated [in a military 
sense], ground cannot be gained on one side or the other. I have 
the greatest confidence in you and will back you up through thick 
and thin, but do try to explain to me why no flanking movements 
can he made. 

^ His answer was lucid and convincing. It explained the situa¬ 
tion in words written at the moment, and is of high value to 
die military historian; 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 20 Mar. 44 

I reply to your telegram of March 20. Along whole main battle- 
front from Adriatic to south coast there is only Liri Valley leading 
direct to Rome which is suitable terrain for development of our 
superiority in artillery and armour. The main highway, known as 
Route Six, is the only road, except cart-tracks, which leads from 
the mountains where we are into Lirl Valley over Rapido River. 
This exit into the plain is blocked and dominated by Monte 
Cassino, on which stands the monastery. Repeated attempts have 
been made to outflank Monastery Hill from the north, but all these 
attacks have been unsuccessful, owing to deep ravines, rocky es¬ 
carpments, and bife-edges, which limit movements to anything 
except comparatively small parties of infantry, who can only be 
maintained by porters and to a limited extent by mules where we 
have managed under great difSculties to make some mule-tracks. 

Further, Mouasteiy Hill is cut off almost completely from north 
by a ravine so steep and deep that so far it has proved impossible 
to cross it. A wider turning movement is even more diflioult, as it 
has to cross Mount Cairo, which Is a precipitous peak now deep in 
snow. The Americans tried to outflank .this Cassino bastion from 
the south by an attack across the Rapido River, hut tliis, as you 
bow, failed, with heavy losses to the 34th and 36tlr Divisions. The 
Rapido is difficult to cross south of Cassino owing to flood-water 
at this tbe of year, soft, marshy ground which adds to problems of 
bridging, lack of any roads to bring up bridging material, and to 
Ihe strength of enemy’s position on far bank. Again, a crossing of 
the Rapido River south of Cassino, as already proved, comes under 
very heavy enfilade artillery fire from German pn positions tucked 
away at foot of the mountains immediately behind or west of 
Cassino, and also from foothills of mountains on south of Liri 
Valley. 

Freyberg’s attack was designed as a direct assault on this bastion, 
success depending on crushing enemy resistance by surprise and 
an overwhebing concentration of fire-power. The plan was to 
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rush Cassino town and then to flow round the east and southern 
slopes of Monastery Hill and take the bastion by storm from a 
direction where enemy’s artillery could not seriously interfere with 
our movement. It very nearly succeeded in its initial stages, witli 
negligible losses to us, We got, and still have, two bridges over 
the Rapido River, one on Highway Six and the other over railway 
bridge; both are fit for tanlrs. The Gurldias got and are still within 
two hundred to tliree hundred yards of tire monastery. That we 
have not succeeded in taking our objective within first forty-eight 
hours may be summarised as follows: 

The destruction caused in Cassino to roads and movement by 
bombing was so terrific that tlie employment of tanks or any other 
fighting vehicles has been seriously hampered. The tenacity of 
these German paratroops is quite remarkable, considering that they 
were subjected to the whole Mediterranean Air Force plus the 
better part of eight hundred pns under greatest concentration of 
fire-power which has ever been put down and lasting for she hours. 
I doubt if there are any other troops in the world who could have 
stood up to it and then gone on fighting with the ferocity they 
have. I am meeting Freyberg and tlie Army Commanders tomor¬ 
row to discuss the situation, 

If we caU it off, we shall hold on to the two bridges and adjust 
our positions so as to hold the advantageous key points already 
gained. The Eighth Army's plan for entering the Liri Valley in 
force will be undertaken when regrouping is completed. 'The 
plan must envisage an attack on a wider front and with greater 
forces than Freyberg has been able to have for tliis operation, A 
little later, when the snow goes off mountains, the rivers drop, and 
the ground hardens, movement will be possible over terrain which 
at present is impassable. 

Frime Minister to General Akxander 21 Mar. 44 

Thank you very much for your full explanation. I hope you 
will not have to “call it off” when you have gone so far. Surely 
tlie enemy is very hard pressed too. Every good wish. 

The war weighs very heavy on us all just now. 

The struggle in the ruins of Cassino town continued until 
the 23d, witli haid fighting in attacks and counter-attacks. The 
New Zealanders and the Indians could do no more. We kept 
hold of a large part of the town, but the Gurkhas had to be 
withdrawn from their perch high up the Monastery Hill, Where 
supplies could not reach them even by air because o£ the 
steep hillside. 

* * « 

In reply to my request General Wilson reported the cas¬ 
ualties sufl^ered by 'the New Zealand Corps during the battle. 
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They totalled: 2d New Zealand Division, 1050; 4th Indian 
Division, British, 401, Indian, 759, 1160; 78th British Divi¬ 
sion, 190; grand total, 2400. 

This was a heavy price to pay for what might seem small 
gains. We had however established a firm bridgehead at Cas- 
sino over the river Rapido, which, with the deep bulge made 
by the Xth Coips across the lower Garigliano in January, was 
of great value when the final, successful battle came. Here 
and at the Anzio bridgehead we had pinned down in Central 
Italy neai-ly twenty good German divisions. Many of them 
might have gone to France. 

Before the Gustav Line could be assaulted again with any 
hope of success, our troops had to be rested and regrouped. 
Most pf the Eighth Army had to be brought over from the 
Adriatic side and two armies concentrated for the next battle, 
the British Eighth on the Cassino front, the American Fifth 
on the lower Garigliano. For this General Alexander needed 
nearly two months. 

This meant that the Mediterranean could only help the 
cross-Channel assault in early June, by fighting south of Rome. 
The United States Chiefs of Staff still strove for a subsidiaiy 
landing in Soutliern France, and for some weeks there was 
much argument between us about what orders should be given 
to General Wilson. 

The stoiy must here be told of the Anglo-American argu¬ 
ment, first as between “Overlord” and “Anvil,” and then as 
between “Anvil” and the Italian campaign. It will be recalled 
tliat in my talk with Montgomery at Maiiakesh on December 
31, he said that he must have more in the initial punch across 
the Channel, and that on January 6,1 telegraphed to the Presi¬ 
dent that Bedell Smith and Montgomery were convinced that 
it was better to put in a much heavier ajid broader “Over- 
lord” than to expand “Anvil” beyond what we had planned in 
outline before Teheran. 

This was keenly debated at a conference held by General 
Eisenhower on January 21, shortly after Ids arrival in Eng¬ 
land. Eisenhower himself firmly believed in the vital impor¬ 
tance of “Anvil” and thought it would be a mistake to im¬ 
poverish it for the sake of strengthening “Overlord.” As a 
result of this conference, however, he sent a telegram to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff in Washington, in which he said; 
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" ‘Overlord’ and ‘Anvil’ must be viewed as one whole. If suf- f 
Dcient resources could be made available, the ideal would-be | 
a five divisional ‘Overlord,’ and a three divisional ‘Anvil.’ If ? 
insufficient forces are available for this, however, I am driven 
to the conclusion that we should adopt a five divisional ‘Over- j 
lord’ and a one divisional ‘Anvil,’ the latter being maintained j. 
as a thi'eat until enemy weakness justifies its active employ- ' 
ment.” ^ j 

On this telegram, the British Chiefs of Staff presented their { 
own views to Washington, namely: {a) That the first onfall of i 
“Overlord" should be increased to five divisions, whatever the ; 
cost to “Anvil." (b) That every effort should be made to i 
undertake “Anvil" by using two divisions or more in the as- ! 
sault. (c) That if these divisions could not be carried, land- | 
ing-craft in the Mediterranean should be reduced to the re- ? 
quuements for a lift of one division. I' 

The American Chiefs of Staff were unable to agree. They | 
considered that a tlireat m lieu of an actual operation was in- | 
adequate and insisted on a two-divisional assault. On this 
telegram I minuted: “Apparently the two-division lift for 
‘Anvil’ is given priority over ‘Overlord.’ This is directly counter 
to the views of Generals Eisenhower and Montgomery." 

On February 4, the British Chiefs of Staff, in full consulta¬ 
tion \vith me, sent a lengthy telegram to their American col¬ 
leagues, in which they emphasised that the paramount con¬ 
sideration was that “Overlord” should succeed and that the 
right solution was to build up “Overlord” to the strength re¬ 
quired by the Supreme Commander, and then to allocate to 
foe Mediterranean whatever additional resources could be 
found. They questioned foe wisdom of undertaking “Anvil” 
at all, iir view of foe way things were going in Italy, and 
pointed out that when “Anvil” first found favour at Teheran 
we expected that foe Germans would withdraw to a line north 
of Rome. But now it was clear beyond all doubt that the 
Geimans intended to resist our advance in Italy to the utmost, j 
They also pointed out foat foe distance between foe South of i 
France and foe beaches of Normandy was nearly five hundred 
miles, and foat a diversion could be created from Italy or [ 
other points just as well as through the Rhone Valley. “Anvil” 
in fact was too far away to help “Overlord.” ■' 

^ On this foe United States Chiefs of Staff proposed that the 
issue should be decided at a conference between General ! 
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Eisenhower, who would be their representative, and foe Brit¬ 
ish Chiefs of Staff. To this we readily assented, but several 
weeks were to pass before agreement was reachc-d, General 
Eisenhower was still reluctant to abandon “Anvil,” but he was 
beginning to doubt whether it would still be possible to with¬ 
draw trained divisions from Italy, On March 21, General Wil¬ 
son was asked for his opinion. He said he was strongly op¬ 
posed to withdrawing troops from Italy until Rome had'been 
captured, and he advised that “Anvil” should be cancelled and 
foat we should only land in foe Soutli of France if foe Ger¬ 
mans cracked. 

This turned foe scale. The British Chiefs of Staff tele¬ 
graphed to Washington that it was clear foat “Anvf ’ could 
not be carried out on the prescribed date, since it was impos¬ 
sible to withdraw either troops from foe battle in Italy or land¬ 
ing-craft from foe Anzio bridgehead. The American Chiefs 
of Staff assented, and agi-eed foat General Wilson should pre-j 
pai-e to land in foe South of France in July, and also to con-'^ 
tain and destroy as many German troops in Italy as possible 
if it were decided to fight it out there. It was thought foat 
early June would be time enough to decide which plan should 
be carried out. 

That I myself was strongly in favour of maintaining foe 
thrust in Italy can be seen from tliis telegram: 

Prime Minister to General Marshall (Washington) 16 Apr. 44 

It is of course very painful to us to forgo the invaluable addi¬ 
tion to our landing-craft in foe Mediterranean which you so 
kindly offered under certain conditions and had no doubt great 
trouble to obtain, What I cannot bear is to agree beforehand to 
starve a battle or have to break it off just at the moment when 
success, after long efforts and heavy losses, may be in view. Our 
forces in Italy are not much larger than those of foe enemy. They 
comprise seven or eight different races, while foe enemy is all Ger¬ 
man. The wet weather has hitherto restricted foe full use of our 
superiority in artillery, in armour, and in foe air. Ale-sander tells 
me that he strikes out northeast, not southeast, from Anzio beach¬ 
head shortly after his main thrust across foe Rapido, TIius there 
will not necessarily be a moment when we shall pause and say, 
“Halt here, Go over to foe defensive. All aboard for ‘Anvil.’’’ 
Nor wiU there necessarily be an exact moment when foe cutting 
of supplies for foe Italian battle for foe sake of “Anvil” can be 
fixed beforehand in imagination. A half-hearted undercurrent sets 
in with an army which has a divided objective, part to foe front 
and part to foe rear. This infects all foe rearward services, who 
cannot help knowing, Remember foe terrible bleeding foe armies 
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in Italy got when their seven best divisions were taken from “Over- 
lord.” , 

2. Of course, if the battle goes wrong early and we are bung up 
before other enemy lines of defence and forced to go over to a 
general defensive, no doubt strong forces could then be spared, j 
but tlie drain of feeding the bridgehead would continue to press j 
on our landing-craft, and without your Pacific landing-craft there 
will be no two-division lift for any amphibious operations, “Anvil’ 
or other. 

3. Therefore, it seems to me we must throw our hearts into this 
battle, for the sake of which so many American and British jives 
have already been sacrificed, and make it, like “Overlord,” , an 
all-out conquer or die. It may well be that by May 31 we shall see 
many things which are now veiled from us. I regret having to 
forgo such an hour of choice. 

4. Dill tells me tliat you had expected me to support “Anvil” 
more vigorously in view of my enthusiasm for it when it was first 
proposed by you at Teheran. Please do me the justice to remem¬ 
ber that the situation is vastly changed. In November, we hoped 
to take Rome in January, and there were many signs that the 
enemy was ready to [retire] nortliwai'd up the Italian peninsula. 
Instead of this, in spite of our great amphibious expedition, we 
are stuck where we are, and the enemy has brought down to the j 
battle south of Rome the eight mobile divisions we should have 
hoped a full-scale “Anvil” would have contained. Thus there has 
been cause for rejoicing as well as bitter disappointment. 

5. The whole of this difficult question only arises out of the 
absurd shortage of the L.S.T.S How it is that the plans of two 
great empires like Britain and the United States should be so 
much hamstrung and limited by a hundred or two of these particu¬ 
lar vessels will never be understood by history. I am deeply con¬ 
cerned at the strong disinclination of the American Government 
even to keep the manufacture of L.S.T.S at its full height so as to | 
have a sufficient number to give to us to help you in the war 
against Japan. The absence of these special vessels may limit our 
whole war effort on your left flank, and I fear we shall be accused 

[ unjusdy of not doing our best, as we are resolved to do. 

The instructions Wilson received reflected my views, and in 
a telegram to the President on April 24,1 said: 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 24 Apr. 44 

I am very glad at what has happened in Italy. It seems to me 
that we have both succeeded in gaining what we sought. The only j 
thing now lacldng is a victory. I had long talks with Alexander 
when he was here for a few days’ consultation. He defended his 
actions, or Inactions, with much force, pointing out the small 
plurality of his army, its mixed character, diere being no fewer 
than seven separate nationalities against the homogeneous Ger- 
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roans, tlie vileness of the weatlier, and the extremely awkward 
nature of the ground. At latest by May 14, he wiU attack and 
push everything in as hard as possible. If battle were success¬ 
ful, or even raging at full blast, it would fit in very well with 
other plans. 

« 0 « 

Political events in Southern Italy again came to a head. A 
constitutional compromise was reached whereby the King 
would hand over his powers to his son, Crown Prince Um¬ 
berto, as Lieutenant-Governor of the Realm. The fate of die 
Monarchy would then await a plebiscite after the ultimate 
victory. The royal decree was signed on April 12, and was to 
take effect at the moment when the Allies entered Rome. At 
the end of the month, Badoglio reconstructed liis Government 
to include leading political figures in tlie South, of whom 
Croce and Sforza were the most prominent. 

, « « » . 

While our armies were preparing to attack, General Wilson 
used all his air-power to impede and injure the enemy, who 
like us were using the pause for reorganising and replenishing 
themselves for further battle. The potent Allied Air joined in 
attacking enemy land communications in the hope that these 
could be kept cut and their troops forced to withdraw for lack 
of supplies. This operation, optimistically called “Strangle,” 
aimed at blocking the three main railway lines from Northern 
Italy, the principal targets being bridges, viaducts, and other 
bottlenecks. They tried to starve the Germans out of Central 
Italy. 

The effort lasted more than six weeks, and did great dam¬ 
age. Railway movement was constantly stopped far north of 
Rome, but it failed to attain all that we hoped. By working 
their coastal shipping to M capacity, transferring loads to 
motor transport, and making full use of the hours of darkness, 
the enemy contrived to maintain themselves. But they could 
not build enough reserve stocks for protracted and heavy 
fighting, and in the severe land battles at the end of May they 
were much weakened. The junction of our separated armies 
and their capture of Rome took place more rapidly than we 
had forecast. The German Air Force suffered severely in tr>^- 
ing to defend its communications. By early May, it could 
muster only a bare seven hundred against our thousand com¬ 
bat aircraft 

Here then we may leave the Italian theatre, where much 
was ripening, for the supreme operation across the Channel. 
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B ombeh Command played an ever-growing part in all oiir 
war plans, and eventually made a decisive contribution 
to victory. Some review' of its activities is required at this 
point in the stoiy. 

It was not till 1943 that we possessed sufficient and suitable 
aircraft for striking heavy and continuous blows, and in the 
4 same year the bombers of the American Eighth Air Force 
” joined in our strategic air offensive. Ever since 1940,1 had 
encouraged the expansion of our bomber strength. The diffi¬ 
culties were numerous. Production lagged behind forecasts; 
other theatres of war and the campaign against the U-hoats 
made heavy demands; and when the Americans came into the 
war their output was of course at first largely diverted to their 
own needs. Although growth in numbers had been slow, our 
new four-engined planes carried a far heavier weight of 
bombs. In the opening months of 1942, the average load ])er 
aircraft was 2800 pounds; by the end of that year, it was 
440 pounds; during 1948, it rose to 7500 pounds. 
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Early in the war both we and tlie Germans had found that 
bornbers, even in close formation, could not fight theff way in 
daylight through an efficient fighter defence without overheavy 
casualties. Like the enemy, we had had to turn to night at¬ 
tacks. We were too confident at first about the accuracy ef our 
bombing, and our attempts in the winter of 1940/41 to de 
stray German oil plants, paramount but smaU targets, proved 
a fdure. In the spring of 1941, Bomber Command was called 
to join m the Battle of the AUantic, and not till July was tlie 
offensive against Germany resumed. The targets now chosen 
were industiial cities and their railway centres, especially the 
Kuhr and Hamburg, Bremen, Hanover, Frankfurt, and Stutt¬ 
gart. However, neither our means nor our methods sufficed 
Our losses mounted, and during the winter months we had to 
reduce our effort. In February 1942, "Gee," the new position- 
hncler already described,^ was brought into use. and with its 
help the Ruhr became our primary goal. Under the vigorous 
leadership of Air Marshal Harris, dramatic results were 
achieved. His operations included fire-raising attacks on 
Lubeck and Rostock, the thousand-bomber assault on Cologne ; 
in May, and the daylight attack on the submarine Diesel- 
engine works at Augsburg, when Squadron-Leader Nettleton 
won the Victoria Cross. 

In August, the Pathfinder Force was fomed, under Air 
Commodore Bennett. Radar aids were playing a growing part 
in navigation and taifeet-finding, and it was a wise measure to 
entrust the scai'ce and complicated appai-atus to specialists 
whose duty it was to find the way and point the target to 
others. 

Although accurate night bombing, denied so long, thus 
came gradually into being, the bomber offensive of 1942 did 
not Jower Germany’s war production or civilian morale. The 
strength of her economy had been underestimated. Productive 
capacity and labour were drawn extensively from the occu¬ 
pied countries, and German armament production seems to 
have actually increased. Under the iron discipline imposed by 
Goebbels, who was in charge of refief measures, civilian morale 
stood film, and local disasters were prevented from having a 
national effect. But the German leaders had become deeply 
alarmed and were forced onto the defensive in the air. Ger¬ 
man aircraft production was increasingly devoted to fighters 
rather than bombers. This was the be^nning of defeat for 

1 Details of the several devices mentioned in this chapter are given in 
volume IV, The Binge of Fote, Book Que, Chapter 16, pages 245"46, 
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the Luftwaffe, and a turning-point in our struggle for the air j 
supremacy which we gained in 1944, and without which we 
could not have won the war. Second only in importance to ; 
this moral victory over the minds of Hitler and his air com- i 

manders was the dangerous Third Air Front created for Ger- i 

many in the West, to the advantage of the Russians, and of | 

ourselves in the Mediten'anean. ' 

Thus we come to the year 1943, when the Americans joined | 
in the bombing of Axis Europe. They had different^ ideas ■, 
about method. Whereas we had adopted and were now bring- I 
ing to efficiency our night-bombing technique, they were con- | 
vinced that their heavily aimed Fortress bombers in close for- | 
mation could penetrate deeply into Germany by daylight with- : 
out fighter escort. I was doubtful whether this was a prac- | 
ticable system, and have recorded in a previous volume how | 
at Casablanca I discussed my misgivings with General Eaker, ; 
commanding the United States Air Forces in England, and j 
withiew my opposition.^ The Casablanca directive, issued 
to the British and American Bomber Commands in the United | 
Kingdom on Febraary 4, 1943, gave them their task in the 
following terms: 

Your primary object will be tire progressive destraction and dis¬ 
location of the German military, industrial, and economic system, 
and the undermining of the morale of the German people to a 
point where their capacity for aimed resistance is fatally weakened. 

Within to general concept your primary objectives... will 
for the present be in the following priority: (a) German submarine 
yards, (b) The German aircraft industry, (c) Transportation, (d) 

Off plants, (e) Other targets in enemy war industry. 

General Eaker, with the American Eighth Air Force, aimed 
at destroying six groups of targets by daylight precision bomb¬ 
ing. He did not receive the reinforcements for which he had 
i asked, but made many gallant and costly attacks. Air-Marshal 
• Harris, bombing only at night, concentrated from March to 
July 1943 mainly upon the Ruhr, beginning on the night of 
March 5/6 with the heavily defended town of Essen. Eight 
Mosquitoes dropped target indicators, using the blind bomb¬ 
ing device of “Oboe”; then twenty-two heavy bombers of the 
Pathfinder Force further illuminated the target for an intense 
attack by 892 aircraft. Essen was severely damaged for the 
first time in the war. As the power and activities of Bomber 
Command developed, Goebbels became more and more de- 

® Volume iV, The Hinge 0 / Fate, Chapter IS, Book Two, “The Casablanca 
Conference,” pages S90-^l, 
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spairing of the outcome, and his diaries bitterly reproach the 
Luftwaffe , for its failure to stop the British bombers. Speer, 
the most capable Geiman Minister of Production, in an ad¬ 
dress to Gauleiters in June 1943, refen'ed to tlie serious losses 
in production of coal and iron and crankshafts and to the de¬ 
cision to double the anti-aircraft defences of the Ruhr and 
draft a hundred thousand men for repair duties. 

Wliile the British were at last succeeding in wrecking the 
Ruhr munition centres, the American Fortresses were meeting 
with serious opposition from German day fighters, and Gen¬ 
eral Eaker soon realised that if his plan was to succeed he 
must first defeat the German Air Force. In the greatly im¬ 
proved state of the U-boat war, a change in the priorities of 
targets was accepted by the Combined Chiefs of Staff. In a 
directive known as "Point-Blank,” issued on June 10, 1943, 
they amended the Casablanca decisions so as to give &st em¬ 
phasis to the attack on the German fighter forces and fte 
German aircraft industry. 

On July 24/25, the very heavy British attacks on Hamburg 
began. Hamburg was beyond the range of “Oboe,” and the 
fullest use was made of the blind-bombing device of HjS, 
which was carried in the airplane and did not depend on sig¬ 
nals from home. This instrument gave an outline of the main 
ground features on a screen in the aircraft which resembled a 
television screen of today. The picture was particularly good 
where the land was broken up by water, as it is in die dock 
area of Hamburg. Bomber Command had been gaining ex¬ 
perience of H 2 S since its first use in January, and for the as¬ 
sault on Hamburg an additional- device called “Window,” 
which we had long held in reserve, was used for the first time. 
As is explained in an earlier volume, this simply consisted of 
strips of metallised paper dropped by the bombers, A cloud 
of such strips, tuned to the German wave-length and weighing 
only a few pounds, looked like an aircraft on the enemy’s 
radar screens, and thus made it very difficult for either their 
night fighters to be guided to our bombers or for the anti¬ 
aircraft guns and searchlights to be aimed at them. 

The four attacks against Hamburg from July 24 to August 
8 caused greater destruction than had ever been suffered by 
so large a city in so short a time. The second attack delivered 
such a concentration of incendiary bombs mixed with high- 
explosive that there arose a fire tornado which raged through 
the city with a terrifying howl and defied all human counter¬ 
measures. The air battle of Hamburg has been described by 
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many Geimans as “the great catastrophe.” Speer himself a4- t 
mitted after the war that he had calculated that if similar at- j 
tacks had been delivered in quick succession against six other } 
major German cities it would have led to a breakdown of war ! 
production. Germany was saved from this fate in 1943 partly i 
because HsS was found to be difficult to use, even for area j 

bombing, if there were no prominent water features within j 

the target, and partly because of the resolute defence put up f 
by Germany’s ever-resourceful night fighters. j 

Our third great air onslaught of 1943 was upon Berlin. It [ 
lasted from November 1943 to March 1944. If this great in- j 
dustrial centre could have been paralysed like Hamburg, Ger- i 
man war production as well as morale might have been given j 

a mortal blow. i i i i 

Bomber Command pressed home its attacks with undaunted 
courage and determination in the face of fearful »ulties. j 
The weather was appalling, and most of the bombing had to 
rely on die radar eye of HgS. The night photographs taken 
by the bombers at the moment of bomb release showed noth¬ 
ing but clouds. The same disappointment befell the daylight 
flights over Berlin of the Photographic Reconnaissance Unit. ' 
We knew from the admissions of Germans themselves that 
great destruction was being caused, but we could not judge | 
the relative success of our sixteen major attacks by comparing | 
the photographic evidence of each. We had to wait until | 
March 1944 to obtain photographs clear enough for the dam- t 
age to be assessed. It fell short of what had been achieved at 
Hamburg. i 

Meanwliile, the United States Eighth Air Force, in its as- \ 
sault on the enemy’s fighter forces and aircraft industry in ac- j 
cordanee with the “Point-Blank” directive, was enduring in- | 
creasing losses at the hands of the German day fighters, which | 
met them with mounting strength and efficiency. The culmi- | 
nation was reached on October 14,1943. In their attack on the 
ball-bearing plants at Schwemfurt, which were vital to the 
German aircraft industry, the Americans had sixty of their 
large Fortress aircraft destroyed out of 291. It was thereafter \ 
accepted that unescorted daylight bombers could not gain air 
superiority over Germany, and their offensive was suspended ? 
untfi long-range fighters could be produced to cover tiiem in | 
sufficient strength. 1 

Something very like a dispute arose upon whether the Brit- s 
ish Bomber Command should attack Schweinfurt by their | 
own methods. In the end it was decided that the attack should [ 


be made by both air forces in daylight and in darkness. The 
American Eighth Air Force, aided at last by the long-range 
fighters for which they had waited a long time, attacked with 
260 bombers by daylight on February 24,1944, and on the 
same night Bomber Command sent 734 aircraft. Here was a 
really combined offensive directed towards the common aim. 
Unfortunately, the discussion had lasted so long tliat this tre¬ 
mendous attack was robbed of much of its effectiveness. 
Warned by the American daylight attack four months earlier^ 
Speer had dispersed the industry. 


Prolonged and obstinate technical argument on the policy 
of night or day bombing, and generous rivalry in trying out 
tile opposing tiieories with the utmost sacrifice and heroism 41 
by both the British and American Air Forces, reached its cli¬ 
max after the last attack on Berlin. On March 30/Sl, 1944, 
out of 795 aircraft dispatched by British Bomber Command 
against Nuremberg, 94 did not return. This was our heaviest 
loss in one raid, and caused Bomber Command to re-examine 
its tactics before launching further deep-penetration attacks 
by night into Germany. This was proof of the power which 
the enemy’s night-fighter force, strengthened by the best crews 
from other vital fronts, had developed under our relentless 
offensive. But by forcing the enemy to concentrate his stren^ 
on defending Germany the Western Allies gained the com¬ 
plete air superiority which they needed for the approaching 
cross-Channel invasion. 


All this time the Americans were intent on bringing their 
Fortress bombers into action by day as soon as they could be 
protected by fighters of sufficiently long range to seek out and 
desboy the enemy fighters in the air or come down and attack 
them on their aiifields. After long delay this vital need was 
met. First the Thunderbolt, then the Lightning, and finally 
the Mustang gave them day fighters wbi(ffi had auxiliary fuel 
tanks and a radius of action which was increased from 475 
miles to 850. On February 28,1944, there began a week of 
concentrated bomber attacks by day on the German aircraft 
industry. The American long-range fighters at last mastered 
the enemy’s and the day bombers delivered precision attacks 
without undue interference or loss. 

This was a turning-point in the air war against Germany. 
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From now onward the United States Eighth Air Force was j 
able to bomb targets in Germany by day with high accuracy f 
and ever-increasing freedom. Germany, du-ough her loss of ! 
air superiority by day, exposed her vitals to our strategic of- ! 
fensive. The German night fighters, with the cream of their j 
pilots, remained formidable till the end of the war; but tliis, 1 
by lowering the standard of the day fighters, aided the new i 
developments in the American Air Force, and in 1944 daylight i 
air superiority over Germany was gained. By April, new meas- I 
ures of deception and new tactics to confuse the enemy’s de- j 
fences enabled the British to resume their full-scale night of- ; 
fensive against German cities. The United States Eighth Air i 
Force, having got the measure of the enemy’s day fighters, was ; 
ready to complete this offensive “round the clock.” Such was [ 
the position at tlie advent of “Overlord.” I 

The ever-growing preponderance of our air attack on Ger- 
many received an appreciable reinforcement from the new 1 
explosive power given to our bombs. This arose as an incident [ 
in our anxious tocussions in 1943 about the threat of the | 
rockets and the doodlebugs. Those experts who were taking 
the more gloomy view of our danger made a number of pessi- j; 
mistic assumptions in comparing the effect of our bombs in | 
Germany with the expected effects of rockets in England, 
German houses, they said, were very much stronger than Eng¬ 
lish houses, so that we might expect twice as many to be de¬ 
stroyed per ton of explosives in England as in Germany, In 
stating to case, they incidentally took for granted that the 
enemy bombs were nearly twice as powerful as the British, / 
since the Germans mixed aluminum'powder with the high- |' 
explosive. Lord Cherwell pointed out this statement to me, j 
and I ordered a searching inquiry to be conducted under his j 
guidance. The results astonished everyone concerned. 1 

Prime Minister to Minister of Production 12 Oct. 43 j 

I recently invited Lord Cherwell to inquire into and report on 1 
the relative efficiency of the high-explosives used by the German I 
and British forces respectively. His preliminary report had shown; J 
the undoubted superiority of the German explosive charges. | 

The Chiefs of Staff strongly recommend that we should change | 
I over to alumiaised explosives without waiting for the result of fur- t 
ther trials, r agree. Fray let me have a report in the course of the \ 
next week of what this change will involve. | 

The question of how this state of ^airs has been allowed to | 
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arise should be the subject of an inquiry held under the authority 
of the Minister of Defence. Pray propose three membeis, witll 
reference. The whole matter is to be kept most secret. 

Action was taken accordingly. It appeared that in the early 
days, when aluminum was scarce, it had been decided to use 
all the aluminum powder which could be spared for making 
depth-charges, and that this custom had persisted, although 
aluminum had now become more plentiful. Orders were im¬ 
mediately given to improve our explosive-in the first place in 
our heavy bombs-by adding aluminum powder, and their 
eflficiency during the whole latter half of the war was thus 
increased by about half as much again. I thought these reve¬ 
lations deserved the attention of my colleagues, and sent out 
the following in February 1944. 

Alumnised Explosives 

17 Feb. 44 

At the end of September 1943, during discussions about die 
German long-range rocket, doubts were expressed about the effi¬ 
ciency of our high-explosives as compared with those of tlie Ger¬ 
mans. The Paymaster-General immediately discussed the matter 
with the Chief of the Air Staff, and the latter proposed to the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, who supported his proposals strongly, 
that urgent action should be taken to establish the true facts, and 
that if a substantial inferiority was revealed, the competent authori¬ 
ties should be called upon to give an explanation and a proposed 
remedy. 

2, At the suggestion of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, the Pay¬ 
master-General undertook the inquiry suggested, and on October 6 
submitted a report to the Chiefs of Staff Committee which clearly 
established that our explosives were inferior to the Germans’ and 
that an improvement, estimated by various authorities as between 
40 per cenfand 100 per cent, coidd be made if aluminised explo¬ 
sives were used instead of the existing types. Lord Cherwell rec- 
onamended that the most urgent possible preparations to change 
over should be made without waiting for the result of further trials. 
With this recommendation the Chiefs of Staff Committee and I 
agreed, and immediate action was taken to effect the change-over. 

3.1 also appointed a committee, consisting of Sir Walter Monck- 
ton (chairman), Sir Alan Barlow, and Sir Robert Robertson, “to 
consider the report on the efficiency of our blast bombs, to exam¬ 
ine the course of our experimental and development work on this 
subject during the present war, and to report whether, and if so 
why, there has been any failure to prosecute research to a suceess- 
ftil conclusion or to apply the results of that research in practice.” 

Briefly, an unfortunate experiment in 1941 gave a misleading 
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result, cliieiy owing to the unsatisfactory methods of measuring 
blast pressures in use at that time. In addition, the iihpression tliat ; 
in any event no aluminum could be obtained discouraged tliose in \ . 
charge from repeating the experiment until midsummer of 1943, | 
It was only when the Paymaster-General’s attention was drawn to I 
an alleged superiority of German explosives, as stated above, that | 
the necessary impetus was given to turn the lessons of fresh expert- f 
ments to account. ! 

4. There is no doubt that the power of aluminised explosives Is \ 
very much greater than that of Ae types which were being used ' 
earlier, and I have thought it right to bring to the notice of my [ 
colleagues the important service rendered by the Paymaster-General 1 
in calling attention to a most unsatisfactory state of affairs, which I 
might have continued for some time, with serious detriment to our j 
war effort, unless he had intervened. j; 

This episode shovra how useful it is in great organisations j 
to have a roving eye. ’ 


It is difficult to say to what extent German war economy | 
and armament production had so far been damaged by tlie t 
Anglo-American bomber offensive. Bomber Command’s tliree I 
great area battles of 1943-the Ruhr, Hamburg, and Berlin | 
-had created widespread havoc and caused consternation i- 
and alarm thi-oughout Germany, and especially in the minds | 
of the German leaders. But they were able to use factories I 
and forced labour from the occupied countries, and under the ] 
biiUiant control of Speer these were mobilised with extraordi- | 
naty speed and efficiency. The morale of the people in the j 
bombed cities, though severely shaken, was not aUowed to 
degenerate into a nation-wide panic, I 

In the reports submitted to Hiller, which must of course be j\ 
taken with reserve, it was claimed that German armament t 
production was doubled in 1942. Remembering our own loss | 
of output under much less severe bombing, this assertion is J 
difficult to credit. The Germans admitted that production was | 
almost stationary in 1943, and this is evidence of the increas- t 
iag power of Bomber Command. In the spring of 1944, the | 
Alhd strategic bombers were required for “Overlord," and j 
the weight of attack on Germany itself was inevitably reduced. ! 
But by now we were the masters in the air^ The bitterness of I 
the struggle had thrown a greater strain on the Luftwaffe ’ 
than it was able to bear. By beiug forced to concentrate on - 
building fighters, it had lost all power of strategic counter- i 
attack by bombing back at us. Unbalanced and exhausted, it '■ 

' ;V,., ' , " -I: 
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was henceforth unable to defend either itself or Germany 
from our grievous blows, For our air superiority, which by 
the end of 1944 was to become air supremacy, full tribute 
must be paid to the United States Eighth Air Force, once it 
gained its long range fighters. 

« « « 

As ‘Overlord’’ approached, a momentous qiie.stion con¬ 
fronted us. What part was the mighty weapon of tire air to 
play in the supreme operation? After prolonged technical con¬ 
troversy among the air authorities of both countries, tlie plan 
which prevailed was to destroy German railway communica- 
rions in France, Belgium, and Western Germany by discharg¬ 
ing 66,000 tons of bombs during the three montlis before 
D-Day, thus creating a “railway desert” around the German 
troops in Normandy. This plan had already entered its early 
stages. The principd targets were the repair and maintenance 
depots and the locomotives in ninety-tliree key railway cen¬ 
tres on the many approaches to Normandy, The Tactical Air 
Forces assisted in this general plan, and were given in addition 
the special task, as D-Day drew near, of destroying bridges 
and rolling-stock, I wrote to General Eisenhower on AprifS: 

Prime Minister to General Eisenhower S Apr, 44 

The Cabinet today took rather a grave and on the whole an 
adverse view of the proposal to bomb so many French rai!w:iy 
centres, in view of the fact that scores of tliousands of French 
dyilians, men, women, and children, would lose their lives or be 
injured. Considering that they are ^ our friends, this might be 
held to be an act of very great severity, bringing much hatred on 
the Allied Air Forces. It was decided that the Defence Committee 
should consider the matter during this week, and that thereafter 
the Foreign Office should address tlie State Department and I 
should myself send a personal telegram to the President. 

The argument for concentration on these particular targets is 
very nicely balanced on military grounds. 

General Eisenhower replied on the Sthj 

General Eisenhower to Prime Minister 5 Apr, 44 

We must never forget that one of the fundamental factors lead¬ 
ing to the decision for undertaking “Overlord” was the conviction 
that our overpowering Air Force would make feasible an operation 
which might otherwise be considered extremely hazardous, if not 
foolhardy. ... The weight of the argument that has been brought 
against the bombing of transportation centres in occupied terri¬ 
tories is heavy indeed. But I and my military advisers have become 
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convinced that the bombing of these centres will increase oui 1 
chances for success in the critical battle, ... I personally believe | 
that estimates of probable casualties have been grossly exaggerated, t 

» « 9 ! 

As the air offensive against the railways developed, the [ 

losses of French and Belgian civilians, though far less than the ; 
prior estimates, caused the British War Cabinet distress and i 
anxiety. |; 

Prime Minkter to President Roosevelt 7 May 44 | 

Tile War Cabinet have been much concerned during tlie last ! 
three weeks about the number of Frenchmen killed in the raids on j 
the railway centres in France. We have had munerous Staff meet- i. 
ings with our own ofEcers, and I have discussed the matter with |. 
General Elsenhower and Bedell Smith. There were and are great f 
differences of opinion in the two Air Forces-not between them, ! 
but criss-cross-about the efficacy of the “railway plan” as a short- I 
term project. In the end, Eisenhower, Tedder, Bedell Smith, and i 
Portal all declare themselves converted. I am personally by no i 
means convinced that this is the best way to use our Air Forces in | 
the preliminary period, and stiff tM that the German Air Force i 
should be the main target. , i 

2. When this project was first put forward a loss of eighty | 
thousand French civilian casualties, including injured, say twenty | 
tliousand killed, was mentioned. The War Cabinet coidd not view 
this figure without grave dismay on account of the apparently ruth- 1 
less use of the Air Forces, particularly of the Royal Air Force, on | 
whom the brunt of this kind of work necessarily falls, and the re¬ 
proaches that would be made upon the inaccuracy of night bomb¬ 
ing, The results of the first, say, three-sevenths of the bombing, 
have however shown that die casualties to French civil life are ' 
very much less than was expected by the commanders, ... 

3.1 am satisfied that all possible care wfll be taken to minimise 
this slaughter of friendly civilian life. Nevertheless, the War Cab¬ 
inet share my apprehensions of the bad effect which will be pro¬ 
duced upon the flench civilian population by these slaughters, all ! 
ta^g place so long before “Overlord” D-Day. They may easily | 
bring about a great revolution in French feeling towards their ap- I 
proachlng United States and British liberators, They may leave a I 
legacy of hate behind them, It may well be that the French losses j 
will grow heavier on and after D-Day, but in the heat of batfle, | 
when British and United States troops will probably be losing at a j 
much higher rate, a new proportion establishes itself in men’s f 
mind^t is the intervening period that causes me most anxiety... . |;. 
L Cabinet ask me to invite you to consider the matter from '■ 
the highest political standpoint and to give us your opinion as a i 
matter between Governments. It must be remembered, on tlie one 1 
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hand, that this slaughter is among a friendly people who have 
committed no crimes against us, and not among the German foe, 
with all their record of cruelty and ruthlessness. On the other 
hand, we naturally feel tlie hazmdous nature of Operation “Over- 
lord and are in deadly earnest about making it a success. I have 
been careful in stating this case to you to use only the most mod¬ 
erate terms, but I ought to let you know that the War Cabinet is 
unantoous in its anxiety about these French slaughters, even re¬ 
duced as they have been, and also in its doubts as to whether 
almost as good military results could not be produced by other 
methods. Whatever is settled between us, we are quite willing to 
share responsibilities with you. 

The President replied on tlie 11th: 

President Roosevelt to Prime Minister 11 Apr. 44 

I share fully with you your distress at the loss of life among the 
French population incident to our air preparations for “Overlord.” 

I share also with you a satisfaction that every possible care is 
being and will be taken to minimise civilian casualties. No possi¬ 
bility of alleviating adverse French opinion should be overlooked, 
always provided tiiat there is no reduction of our effectiveness 
against the enemy at this craclal time. 

However regrettable the attendant loss of civilian lives is, I am 
not prepared to impose from this distance any restriction on mili- 
taiy action by the responsible commanders that in their opinion 
might militate against die success of “Overlord” or cause adffitional 
loss of life to our Allied forces of invasion. 

This was decisive. Meanwhile, the rate of the casualties to 
French civilians continued to be less than bad been feared. 
The seabng-off of the Normandy battlefield from reinforce¬ 
ment by rail may well have been the greatest dnect contribu¬ 
tion that the bomber forces could make to “Overlord.” The 
price was paid. 

9 9 9 

This chapter had been dominated by technical matters. 
The British and United States .rival themes of air attack by 
night or day have been shown under the hard test of results. 
The improvements in our explosives and the intricacies of 
radar and all its variants have been presented, I trust, in a 
form intelligible to the lay reader. But it would be wrong to 
end without paying our tribute of respect and admiration to 
the officers and men who fought and ffied in this fearful bat¬ 
tle of the air, the like of which had never before been known, 
or even with any precision imagined. The moral tests to which 
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the crew of a bomber were subjected reached the limits of | 
human valour and sacrifice. Here chance was carried to its i 
most extreme and violent degree above all else. There was a | 
rule that no one should go on more than thirty raids without v 
a break. But many who entered on their last dozen wild ad- j 
ventures felt that the odds against them were increasing. How j 
can one be lucky thirty times running in a world of averages i 
and machinery? Detective-Constable McSweeney, one of file 
Scotland Yard officers who looked after me in the early days 
of the war, wag determined to fight in a bomber. I saw him 
several times during his training and his fighting. One day, gay 
and jaunty as ever but with a thoughtful look, he said, “My • 
next will be my twenty-ninth." It was his last. Not only our | 
hearts and admiration, but our minds in strong comprehension 
of these ordeals must go out to these heroic men whose duty 
to their country and theii' cause sustained them in superhuman 
trials. ; 

I have mentioned facts like “the Americans had 60 of their [ 
large Fortress aircraft destroyed out of 291,” and on another I 
occasion “out of 795 aircraft dispatched by British Bomber r 
Command against Nuremberg 94 did not return.” The Ame^ | 
lean Fortresses carried a crew of ten men, and the British 
night bombers seven. Here we have each time six or seven * 
hundred of these skilled, highly trained warriors lost in an j 
hour. This was indeed ordeal by fire. In the British and Ameri- | 
can bombing of Germany and Italy during the war, the cas- , 
ualfies were over a hun4:ed and forty thousand, and In the ! 
period wiA which this chapter deals Aere were more British [ 
and American airciw casualties than there were killed and ! 
wounded in the great operation of crossing the Channel. These 
heroes never flinched or failed. It is to their devotion that in 
no small measure we owe our victory. Let us give Aem our 
salute. r 
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Question of the Monarchtj-Our Ambassador, Mr. Leepefs Ad- 
dce-M, Tsouderos Tenders His Resignation-King George iTs 
Decision to Return to Cairo-My Telegrams to Mr. Leeper, April 
7 and 8-Mutiny In the Greek Navy and of the Greek Brigade 
in Egypt-Our Policy Totoards the Greeks-The Mutinous Bri¬ 
gade Surrounded-Arrival of the Ring of the Hellenes in Cairo 
-My Telegram to President Roosevelt, April 18-His Most Help¬ 
ful Message-Climax of the Greek Mutmies-General Paget's 
Skilful Methods-Surrender of the Mutineers-Formation of New 
Greek Government under M. Papandmu-My Statement to the 
House, May 24. 


T he Greeks rival the Jews in being the most politically 
minded race in the world. No matter how forlorn tiieir 
circumstances or how grave the peril to their countiy, they 
are always divided into many parties, with many leaders who 
fight among themselves With desperate vigour. It has been 
well said that wherever there are tliree Jews it will be found 
tliat there are two Prime Ministers and one leader of the Op¬ 
position. The same is true of this other famous ancient race, 
whose stonny and endless struggle for life stretches back to fiie 
fountain springs of human thought. No other two races have 
set such a mark upon the world. Botli have shown a capacity 
for survival, in spite of unending perils and sufferings from ex¬ 
ternal oppressors, matched only by their own ceaseless feuds, 
quarrels, and convulsions. The passage of several thousand 
years sees no change in tlieir characteristics and no diminution 
of their trials or their vitality. They have survived in spite of 
all that the world could do against them, and all they could do 
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against themselves, and each of them_ from an^es so different i 
has left us the inheritance of its genius and wisdom. No two | 
cities have counted more with mankind than Athens and Jem- 
Salem. Their messages in religion, philosophy, and art have j 
been the main guiding lights of modem faith and culture, j 

Centuries of foreign mle and indescribable, endless oppression : 

leave them still living, active communities and forces in the 
modern world, quarrelling among themselves with insariable 
vivacity. Personally I have always been on the side of both, 
and believed in their invincible power to survive internal strife 
and the world tides threatening their extinction. i 

9 0 0 ' j 

After the withdrawal of the Allies in April 1941, Greece [ 

was occupied by the Axis Powers. The collapse of the Army S; 

and the rethement of the King and his Government into exile j 

revived the bitter controversies of Greek politics. Both in the 
country and in Greek circles abroad there was hard criticism 
of the Monarchy, which had sanctioned the dictatorship m 
General Metaxas, and thereby directly associated itself with 
the regime which had now been defeated. When King George 
11 left Crete in May 1941, he took with him a Government 
which was mainly Royalist, headed by M. Tsouderos. Their 
long journey by Cairo and South Africa to London provided 
ample time for political discussion among Greek communities 
abroad. The Constitution had been suspended in 1936, and \ 
the debate upon the future regime when Greece should finally 
be liberated had to be conducted among refugees on Allied 
soil. 

I had long realised die importance of this issue, and m 
October 1941, addressed a letter to the Greek Prime Minister, 
congratulating him on his first broadcast from London to oc- ; 
cupied Greece, and expressing my gratification that Greece 
had been declared to be a democratic country under a con¬ 
stitutional Monarchy. The King himself broadcast in the New 
Year to his country on the same lines. If a united nation was 
to rise out of the war, it was essential that links should be 
maintained between the exiles and Greek opinion at home. 

During the first winter of Axis occupation, Greece suffered 
severely from famine, partially relieved by Red Cross ship¬ 
ments, and also from the exhaustion of the fighting which had ;. 
ended in the destruction of her army. But at the time of the | . 
surrender, arms were hidden in the mountains, and in sporadic ; 
fashion, and on a minor scale, resistance to the enemy was 


planned. In the towns of Cental Greece, starvation provided 
pleiity of recruits. In April 1942, the body calling itself the 
National Libmntion Front (known by its initials in Greek as 
E.A.M.), which had come into being in the previous autumn, 
announced the fonnation of the People’s Liberation Army 
(E.L.A.S.). Small fighting groups were recruited during the 
following year, particularly in Central and Northern Greece, 

£ if mountains of the northwest remnants 

of the Greek Army and local mountaineers gathered round 
the person of Colonel Napoleon Zervas. The E,A.M.-E.L.A.S. 
org^satmn was dominated by a hard core of Communist 
leaders. The adherents of Zervas, originally Republican in 
sympathy, became as time passed exclusively anti-Coramu- 
nist. Around these two centres Greek resistance to the Ger-1 
mans gathered. Neither of them had any direct contact with | 
the Greek Government in London, nor any sympathy for its 
position. 

On the eve of Alameia, we decided to attack the German 
supply lines leading down through Greece to the Piraeus, the 
port of Athens and an important base on the German route 
to North Africa. In the autumn of 1942, the first British Mili¬ 
tary Mission, under Lieutenant-Colonel Myers, was accord¬ 
ingly dropped by parachute into Greece and made contact 
with the guerrillas. With their aid a vital viaduct on the main 
Athens railway line was destroyed. Simultaneously, brilliant 
and daring sabotage operations were carried out by Greek 
agents against Axis shipping in the Piraeus. The success of 
these operations encouraged Middle East Headquarters to 
send more British parties with supplies of explosives and 
arms. Thus direct contact with occupied Greece was estab¬ 
lished. 

During the spring of 1943, the British missions were 
strengthened. We had an added motive for stimulating activi¬ 
ties in this area as a cover for our pending operations in Sicily. 
Special efforts were made to convince the enemy that, follow¬ 
ing on their defeat in Tunisia, the Allies were planning a 
major landing on Greek soil. Combined Anglo-Greek pai-ties 
blew another railway bridge on the main Athens line, and 
other sabotage operations were successful. The result was that 
two German divisions were moved into Greece which might 
have been used in Sicily. This hovvever was ihe last direct 
militaiy contribution wliieh-the Greek guerrillas made to the 
war, and henceforward the scene was dominated by the strug¬ 
gle to gain political power at the end of hostilities. 
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PoHtical qiiaitels hampered guerrilla warfare, and we soon 
found ourselves in a complicated and disagreeable situation, 
it was becoming clear that there were three divergent ele¬ 
ments: E.L.A.S., now numbering twenty thousand men, and 
predominantly under Communist control; the Zervas bands, 
known as E.D.E.S., totalling five thousand; and the Royalist 
politicians, grouped in Cairo or in London round the King, to 
whom we had a special obligation as the head of a state ivhich 
had fought as oui' Ally in 1941. All now thought that the Aihes 
would probably win the war, and the struggle among mem 
for political power began in earnest to tlie advantage of the 
common foe. In March 1943, a group of prominent politicians 
in Athens signed a manifesto enjoining the King not to return 
after the war until a plebiscite had been held. It was impor¬ 
tant that the King should make clear where he stood. On July 
4, therefore, he made a conciliatory broadcast to the Greek 
people promising that a General Election would be held as 
soon as the country was liberated and that &e Greek Govern¬ 
ment abroad would resign when it arrived in Athens in order 
tliat a broadly based administration could be foimed. But 
opinion inside Greece sought more immediate action. Shortly 
afterwards, a minor mutiny took place in the small Greek 
forces which we had assembled in the Middle East, where 
E.A.M. propaganda was now spreading. In August, a delega¬ 
tion of six leaders from the main reisistance groups in Greece 
was brought to Cairo, and they too urged that a plebiscite 
should be held before the King returned, and that three places 
in the exiled Government should be held by politicians inside 
Greece. Neither the King nor his Prime Minister would agree. 

While I was in Quebec, I had received the following mes¬ 
sage from King George II about these developments: 

King of Greece (Cairo) to Prime, Minister and 19 Aug. 43 
Pre/tident Roosevelt 

On July 4,1 declared to my people that after their liberation 
they will be invited to determine by means of free election tlie 
form of their Government. 

I am now suddenly faced by the most curious situation, of the 
unexpected arrival of certain individuals from Greece who are 
supposed to represent various guerrilla bauds; in addition, a rep¬ 
resentative of certain old political parties, who wish to press mo 
to declare that I should return only after a plebiscite which would 
decide the foim of the future regime. , . . In these circumstances 
I would much appreciate your advice as to the policy which would 
at this time best serve the cause of Greece and the United Nations. 
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My present personal inclination is to continue the policy agreed 
between us before I left England. I feel very strongly that I should 
return to Greece with my boops, even if I left my country after a 
interests among our Allies, 

should subsequent developments make it politic for me to do so. 

I had minuted on this: 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 19 43 

If substratial British forces take part in the liberation of Greece, 
the King should go back with the Anglo-Greek Army. This is much 
the more probable alternative. If however the Greeks am strong 
enough to drive out the Germans themselves, we shall have a good 
deal less to say in the matter. It follows that the King should 
demand equal Royalist representation with tlie Republicans now 
proposed, In any case he would make a great mistake to agree in 
any way to remain outside Greece while the fighting for the libera¬ 
tion is going on and while conditions preclude the holding of a 
peaceful plebiscite. 

Smuts, who followed Greek fortunes attentively, also sent a 
prescient comment: 

General Smuts to Prime Minister 20 Aug. 43 

There appears to be strong suspicion that British Intelligence 
agents who brought Greek patriots and other party representatives 
to Cairo are anti-Royalist, and that patriot representatives even 
have Communist leanings. King George has always been strongly 
pro-AUy, and sacrificed much for Allied cause, and we have every 
good reason to stand by him in this crisis. It seems to me sound 
policy that you should once more make it quite clear to the Greek 
Government that the United Kingdom Government stands by the 
King, at least until such time as Greek people, under proper con¬ 
ditions of public tranquillity, are able to decide on their futiue 
regime, A plebiscite or General Election on the regime immedi¬ 
ately on the Alfied occupation of Greece should be ruled out as 
likely to lead to civil strife, if not to civil war, in the existing bit¬ 
terness of feeling, Allied administration under military occupation 
should be continued until public opinion has settled down and 
safe conditions of public tranquillity have been established. During 
this interim period of Allied administration. King George and the 
Royal Family might well return to Greece to lend their moral sup¬ 
port and authority to the Allied administration. 

I very much fear that, in the inflamed conditions of public 
feeling, not only in Greece but also in other Balkan countries, 
chaos may ensue after the Allied occupation unless a strong hand 
is kept on the local situation. With politics let loose among those 
peoples, we may have a wave of disorder and wholesale Commu¬ 
nism set going all over those parts of Europe. This may even be 
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the danger in Italy, but certainly in Greece and the Balkans. It | 
should therefore be made plain at this stage that we mean to main- | 
tain public order and authority under Allied control until the | 
situation is safe for local self-determination. The Greek situation | 
brings matters to a head, and you may now consider it proper to j 
raise this matter with the President, as a very important question [ 
of future policy is involved. The Bolshevisation of a broken and j 
ruined Europe remains a definite possibility, to be guarded against j 
by supply of food and work and interim Allied control. j 

{- 

« # « j 

The Italian surrender in September 1943 affected the whole I 
balance of forces in Greece. E.L.A.S. was able to acquire most j 
of the Itfdian equipment, including the weapons of an entire | 
division, and thus gained military supremacy. The danger of | 
a Communist coup detat in the event of German withdrawal, r 
which now became a practical possibility, needed careful at- | 
tention. On September 29,1 sent a minute to the Chiefs of : 
Staff; I 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, 29 Sept. 43 

for C.O.S. Committee 

I am in full agreement with the Foreign Secretary in this es¬ 
sentially political question. Should the Germans evacuate Greece, 
we must certainly be able to send five thousand British troops 
witlr armoured cars and Bren gun carriers into Athens. They need 
have no transport or artillery. The Greek troops in Egypt would 
accompany them, Tlieir duty would be to give support at the 
centre to the restored lawH Greek Government. The Greeks j 
would not know how many were coming behind them. There may 
be some bickering between the Greek guerrilla bands, hut great 
respect will be paid to the British, more especially as the saving 
of the country from famine depends entirely on our exertions in 
the early months of liberation. The troops need not be organised 
to contend with more than rioting in the capital or incursion into 
the capital from the countryside. , . , Once a stable Government ; 

. is set up, we should take our departure. l. 

[ This was the first suggestion that we might be forced to in- | 
tervene in Greek intemS affairs at the moment of liberation, j, 
The pace of events now Increased as E.L.A.S. developed its !- 
plans to take over political power as soon as the Germans with- | 
drew and before an ordered constitutional Government could | 
be established. During (he winter there was little activity j; 
against the enemy. In October, E.li,A.S. forces attacked j; 
E.D.E.S. (Zervas), and the British Headquaifers in Cairo sus- i 
pended all shipments of arms to the former. Every effort was j 
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made by our missions on the spot to limit and bring to an end 
the civil war which had now broken out in the ruined and 
occupied country. 

0 e e 

The decisions of the conferences in Cairo and in Teheran 
indirectly affected the position in Greece. There would never 
be a major Allied landing there, nor was itikely that any con¬ 
siderable British forces would follow a German retreat. The 
arrangements to prevent anarchy had therefore to he con¬ 
sidered. The one figure presented to us above party rancour 
was Damaskinos, Archbishop of Athens. While in Cairo, Mr. 
Eden had impressed on the King the advantages of a tem¬ 
porary regency. At the same time we hoped by sending the 
Greek Brigade in the Middle East to fight in Italy to raise the 
prestige of the exiled Government, and also to have loyal 
troops to send into Western Greece if need be. 

The King would not agree to a regency and returned to 
London. By now E.A.M., with its military component E.L.A.S., 
had formed a state within a state in the mountains of Central 
and Northern Greece. In February 1944, British officers suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing an uneasy truce between E.L.A.S. and 
E.D.E.S. But the Soviet armies were now on the borders of 
Rumania. The chances of a German evacuation of tlie Balkans 
increased, and with them the possibilities of a return of the 
Royal Government, with British support. Assuming that both 
these events might take place in April, the E.A.M. leaders de¬ 
cided to act. 

On March 26, a Political Committee of National Liberation 
was set up in the mountains, and the news broadcast to the 
world. This was a direct challenge to the future authority of 
the Tsouderos Government. An alternative Communist-con¬ 
trolled administration was thus formed as a rallying-point for,, 
all Greeks. This was the signal for trouble in the Greek armedj 
forces in the Middle East and in Greek Government circlesl 
abroad. On March 31, a group of officers from the Army,' 
Navy, and Air Force called on Tsouderos in Cairo to demand 
his resignation. Matters had now come to a head, but the 
Greek King in London did not appreciate their urgency. Mr, 
Leeper, our Ambassador to the Greek Government located in 
Cairo, telegraphed on April 6: 

I feel I must express myself with some bluntness. The King of 
Greece is playing with fire. He is endangering not only the in¬ 
terests of the Monarchy but those of his country by not realising 
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in time the rapid trend of events. ... E.A.M. _have realised the 
danger to them of a united front between politicians hi Athens 
and the Greek Government in Cairo. They have realised that tlie 
outcome of an agreement would be the reinforcement of the Gov¬ 
ernment here and the end of their experiment to set up a separate 
Government in the mountains. They have therefore used the in¬ 
terval to strike at the Greek Government by subverting the Greek 
forces. Their agitation has had^some success,; and within the next 
few days It may have more, M. Tsouderos finds hhnself in a 
dilemma. He Irad secured a good basis of collaboration with liis 
colleagues as a result of messages of support from the Archbishop 
and politicians in Athens, but this agreement was based on Jiis 
being able to Induce the King to sign a constitutional act appoint¬ 
ing the Archbishop as regent. Some weeks have now passed, during 
which time M. Tsouderos has received no final reply from the 
TTing , but merely a preliminary view from him of a negative char¬ 
acter, This he conceded from his colleagues in order to avoid an 
explosion.,,. The situation could have been held but for recent 
E.A.M. agitation in tiie Army. 

Later in the day M. Tsouderos resigned and recommended 
M, Venizelos, the Minister of Marine in his Government, as 
his successor. On April 4, borders broke out in the Greek 
Army, the 1st Brigade of which I was hoping could take part 
in the Ttpliflu campaign. On the 5ih, the office of the Greek 
Provost-Marshal in Cairo was occupied by a hundred muti¬ 
neers, who had to be surrounded by British troops and Egyp¬ 
tian police and were removed without trouble in lorries to an 
isolation camp. At Alexandria, a leader of the Greek seamen’s 
union had barricaded himself in his house with thirty sup¬ 
porters, and was defying the police. Five ships of the Royal 
Hellenic Navy declared themselves in favour of a republic 
and demanded the resignation of every member of the exist¬ 
ing Government. All the members of the Greek Government 
tendered ffieir resignations to the idng, but agreed to remain 
in office pending acceptance. 

e 0 » 

I was at this time in charge of the Foreign Office, owing to 
Mr. Eden’s absence. I thus had all the threads directly in ray 
hands. I had sent the following to the Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander in the Mediterranean; 

PHm Minister to GenmlWilson; 5 Apr. 44 

repeated to General Alexander 

It is now more than three months since we agreed that a Greek 
brigade. If necessary without Its vehicular equipment, should be 
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I sent from Egypt to Italy to take part in the Allied offensive. I am 

[ told that one company has already got there, and that tlie others 

I will be there during the month. Why is there aU this delay and 

I difficulty in moving this handful of men? Tliey are very liable in 

Egypt to be contaminated by revolutionary and Communist ele¬ 
ments there. Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do. 
Now do please try to get them shipped off out of Egypt as soon 
as possible and assembled in some suitable town in Southern 
[ Italy. I feel this smaU matter, which has large political significance, 
ought not to have hung fire so long, 

I also sent the following message to M. Tsouderos on April 
r 6: ‘I was much shocked to hear of your resignation, which 
seems to leave Greece forlorn at a moment of peril for her 
national life. The King, whom I have just seen, tells me he 
has not accepted your resignation. He is coming out to Alex¬ 
andria next week. Sui-ely you can await his arrival.” 

The situation in the Greek Army and Navy had by now 
further deteriorated, and Venizelos announced that he could 
no longer accept office. M. Tsouderos replied on April 7: “I 
shall remain at my post, as the laws of Greece require and as 
you desire, until this present crisis has found lawful solution. 
If tlie King waits until he returns to Egypt before he resolves 
this crisis, I fear that by that time there may be no longer 
any opportunity of resolving it." 

Mr. Leeper telegraphed to the Foreign Office on April 7; 
j “What is happening here among the Greeks is nothing less 
i than a revolution. 

“It is under such conditions that a makeshift Greek Gov¬ 
ernment in exile, suffering from all the weakness which that 
implies, has been trying to cope witli the situation. It has 
failed completely, but has been handicapped by being able 
I to make no legal change without the sanction of the King at 
[ a distance. 

I Our Ambassador hoped however that die situation could 
I he settled in Cairo without the King’s presence. “The King 
I of Greece’s return here at present would certainly provoke 
|: fresh trouble. Tsouderos and all his colleagues are strongly 
j of this opinion. He would find himself isolated and unable to 
r do anything, and would be a grave embarrassment to us.” 
i He asked tlie Foreign Office to do everything in their power 

I to stop his return. “In the circumstances, in which we are 
I living here at the moment, the advice of people on tiie spot 



.toild, I sitail, be aeceptecl. My views ere slianrd by every. 

body hero" 

9 0 » 

The Kmc of Oreece Clime lo bmclMM with me in london 
„„ Ibis day I showed him the totesidor's teleB™ without 
mmU He said he would fio to Cairo at once. 1 thouehl he 

was quite right. 

Trim Minktcr to Mr, Leepor _ 

I have diseased the .situation willi the hint?. He is re.so vwl to 
rcllira to Cairo, leaving by air Sunday eveiung, and nolwi hst md- 
nu vour tdegram (wbfcli I have sliorvn the Km}') I consider he is 
right to do to. If, as you say, what is huptieiimg in Cairo is ti 
G d cannot advise Imn to ™ 

Su to be d^ikkl in his alfflice. . . . M local Greek pohti.. 

ml agitate .should at the .same time he warned that we 
Snot helate to take adequate measures of seemly to prevent 
agitalion and demonslmtioas which might I imaten law and order 
in Egypt and the po.sition and authority of the King and the C.reek 
Government. . . . You should inform M. 'lsoudero.s thatl emmt 
on him to remain at his post imlil the present crisis has found a 

^‘'Tll'’faroceasion for you to show thosri qualities ofim. 
perturbability and coinmand which are associated with the Bntisli 
Diplomatic Service. 

I , And the next day I added: 

' PHme Minim to Mr. loeper f 

Weather pennittin}', the King will leave Sunday night. Meau- 
while, it is M. Tsondcros’ duty to .stand to liis post. Of coinse. if 
ho can get M. Sophocles Venixelos to .slay with him, all the belter. 
When tho King arrives, the Britisfi Seeurily Service must cnsiM 
Ids personal .safely. He may require a few days to nmke np to 
mind, and must on no account be hustled. 1 am asking the military 
cormnaiKler.s to move the Greek Brigade as fast as poibsihle to Italy, 
They will of cour.se weed out reenleitraiit elemeiils. In llw aurae 
way the Admiral Is expected to preserve ihc discipline of all shiiis 
under his command, using no more force than is neet'ssary. 

For you yourself there is u great opporlmiity. You should slid 
to the line I have marked out and not bi! worried about tlio con¬ 
sequences. You speak of living on the lid of a volcano, Wherever 
else do you expect to live in times like these? Please however be 
eareful to follow very exactly tho instructions you are receiving 
from me, namely, first in priority, order and discipline to Im main- 
tainod in the armed force,s; .secondly, tlie .safety of the Kings 
person to be ensured; tliirdly, every effort to be made to iuduce 
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Tsorferos to bold olfico HU ft, ttg retanis md ba, had lime 
tt look anmnd, fomtUy, to gel Vcntelo, to lemain S 
Ttooderosi tflHy, celebrate Easier Sunday in a maimer pious and 
becoming. ouu 

« e ® 

On April 8, a Greek destroyer refused to obey orders to 
proceed to sea unless a Government was formed which would 
include E.A.M. representatives. The mutinous Greek Brigade 
had taken up defensive positions round their camp and bou- 
blo was expected in the smaU Greek Air Force units as well 
I was forced to give up my hopes of getting the Greek Bri¬ 
gade sent to Italy. Later, I telegraphed to General Paget 
who coOTHianded the British forces in Egypt: 

Prime Minim to General Paget g 44 

A mutinous brigade threatening its officers should certainly be 
surrounded and forced to surrender by stoppage of all supplies 
Wliy do you leave out water? Will this not bring the desired 
result quicker? Obviously, these troops should be disarmed I 
agree that tho hope of getting them to Italy may have to be 
abandoned. Keep me fully Informed of plans for disarming. We 
cannot tolerate political revolutions carried out by foreign mili¬ 
tary formations for which we are ultimately responsible. In all 
cases large numbers of British troops should be used so as to over¬ 
awe, and thus minimise bloodshed, 

I also .sent Mr. Keeper a full statement of our policy for use 
with tho Greeks. 

Prime Minister to Mr. Leeper 9 Apr. 44 

Our relations are definitely established with the lawfully consti¬ 
tuted Greek Government headed by the King, who is the ally of 
Britain and cannot be discarded to suit a momentary surge of 
appetite among ambitious drnigr^ nonentities. Neiriier can Greece 
find corcstitutloual expression in particular sets of guerrillas, in many 
cases iadislingui.shable from banditti, who are masquerading as 
tlio saviours of their country while living on the local villagers. 
If nece.s’sai 7 ,1 shall denounce these elements and tendencies pub¬ 
licly in order to emphasise the love Great Britain has for Greece, 
who.S 0 sufferings .she shared in a small measure, being, alas, not 
then armed as we are now. Our only desire and interest is to see 
Greece a glorious, free nation in the Eastern Mediterranean, tlie 
honoured friend and ally of the victorious Powers. Let all therefore 
work for tliis objective, and malm it quite clear that any failure in 
good conduct will not be overlooked. 

I had been working very hard to arrange the movement of the 
Greek Brigade into Italy, Here they might still take part in the 
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entry into Rome which is to be expected during tlie summer. Tills ^ 
brigade, the 1st Greek Brigade, representatives of the amy which j 
had beaten back the Italian invader and were only felled by the i 
treacherous and brutal intervention of the Gennan hordes, had 
and still has the chance of raising the name of Greece liigh in the j 
world. It is a lamentable fact tliat they should have signaUised tliis [ 
opportunity by an undignified, even squalid, exhibition of indisci- 
pline, which many will attribute to an unworthy fear of being sent 
to the front. i 

In tlie same way the Greek Navy, which is full of daring seamen j 
and is playing a wortliy part upholding its country’s good name, | 
should not suddenly have tied to meddle with politics and pro- | 
sume to dictate a constitution to the Greek people. I believe that : 
botli of these two forces can be brought back to a high sense of i 
national honour and duty if courageous leadership is forthcoming, j: 
backed by overwhelming force in reserve. >. 

All the time I have been plarming to place Greece back high in ; 
tlie counsels of tho victorious nations. Witness how we have in* ; 
eluded them in tlie Italian Advisory Council and tried to send a ■ 
brigade to take part in the impending victories in Italy. Greeks i 
Vvho are in safety in Egypt under our protection, equipped witli i 
our vessels-or armed with our weapons or otherwise in security 1 
under the military authority of the British Commander-In-Cliicf |: 
Middle East, will place themselves in an abject and shameful po.si- | 
tion before all history if they allow tlieir domestic feuds to mar r 
their performance of the solemn duties to tlieir countiy of which I 
they have become the heirs. They may easily, by selfish, excitablo 
behaviour, reduce Greece to a country witliout expression cither at ! 
home or abroad, and their names will be stained us long as history s 
is written. ! 

The King is the .servant of his people. He makes no claim to ,! 
rule lliem. He submits himself freely to the judgment of tlio people j 
as soon as normal conditions are restored. He places himself and i 
his Royal House entirely at die disposition of die Greek nation, j 
Once the German invader has been driven out, Greece can be a [ 
republic or a monarchy, entirely as the people wish. Why then ] 
cannot the Greeks keep their hatreds for the common enemy, who i 
has wrought them such cruel Injuries and would obliterate them 
as a free people, were it not the resolute exertions of die 
Great Allies? 

» « 0 

General Paget now reported to me that, as the 1st Greek | 
Brigade had mutinied against its officers and refused to hand j 
in its arms under speeffio orders from him, he proposed to i 
take direct action to carry out such orders. I telegraphed on | 
April 9: "These small-scale events are developing rapidly, and j 
I fully concur with the action you are taking. ... You toill I' 
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have achimd success if you bring, the brigade under control 
without bloodshed. But brought under control it must be, 
Count on my support.” 

The Greek Brigade was now surrounded by superior Brit- 
Ish forces. Its steigdi was forty-five hundred men, with over 
fitly guns, which were all deployed in .defensive positions 
agamst us On April 12, I sent further directions to Mr. 
keeper and all others concerned! 

Prim Minister to Mr. Leeper (Cairo) 12 Apr. 44 

Jbere can be no question of making terms with mutineers about 
pohtical matters. They must return to their duty unconditionally. 
They must submit to be disarmed unconditionally. It would be a 
peat pity to give any as.surances about the non-punishment of ring¬ 
leaders. . . , The question of clemency would rest with the King. 
Let me know how this stands before taking any decisive action. 

And further: 

Prime Minister to Mr. Leeper 14 44 

md aU Principals concerned (Cairo) 

Surely you should let lack of supplies work its part both in tlie 
camp and tlie harbour before resorting to firing. You should use 
the weapon of blockade to the fuU and defend yourselves against 
attempts to break out. Do not worry too much about the external 
elteets. Do not .show yourself overeager to parley. Simply keep 
tiiem rounded up by artillery and superior force and let hunger 
play its part. On no account accept any assistance from American 
M Russian .sources, otherwise than as specially enjoined by me. 
You have ample force at your disposal and plenty of time. It is 
much more important tliat the [mutineers] should be reduced to 
poper discipline than that any particular Greek Government should 
be sp up, It would even be harmful if a brigade and a flotilla 
had been permitted to meddle in political issues. 

My latest information reports that tlie situation of the Greek 
Brigade shows signs of improving and that they have finished their 
rations. You should take fuU advantage of these tendencies and 
keep me informed. 

And the next clay: 

Prime Minister to Mr, Leeper 15 Apr. 44 

Do not be influenced by possible anti-British sentiment among 
the local Greeks. It would be a great mistake to end this grave 
busiiie,ss up in a pleasant kiss all round. That might come later as 
an act of clemency from the King and his new Government. We 
have got to get these men into our hands disarmed, without condi¬ 
tions, and I tm.st without bloodshed. 
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Meanwhile, the King had arrived in Cairo, and on April 12 
had issued a proclamation stating that a represen ative Gov 
Lment composed largely of Greeks Irom withm Greece 
would be formed, The next day Vem/e os took othce m suc¬ 
cession to Tsoudcros, and steps were taken rn secret to bring 
out representatives from metropolitan Greece. _ 

I now reported the whole position to Fresidcnt Roosevelt, 
who was syrnpatlietic to my view and to King George of 
Greece. 

Mme Minister to Freskknt Roosevelt 16 Apr. 44 

The outbreak in the Greek Array and N(ivy tollowral closdy on 
the e.stablishraent in the mountains ot (..mmyif the lohtid 
Comraittea sponsored by E.A.M., and there i,s httle donb that tire 
extremist elements, who have long been working to .subveitdie 
-illeiriance of the Greek forces to their legitimate King and Gov 
mimcnt, seiimd on this as a Heaven-,sent opportunity tm open and 
violent action. The dissident elements are nndmihlodly opposed 
to tho King and in favour of a republic, hut thvougl.ou the dis- 
turbances tliere have been almost no Jrect attacks on Uie Kings 
pensonid position, and the only .sped c demand put foiward is 
that the Greek Government should take immtdmli. and ufective 
stops to recognise and associate with themselves the PoUtical Com¬ 
mittee in Greece. . 

This cri.sis came at a particularly unlortimafc moiucnt, since 
M Tsouderos had already sent an ivivitatiim to u mimher of mod- 
eralo polidcians in Athens urging them to eomo to Gairo to join 
the Government. Ho had also invited representatives of K.A.M, 
the Gommimtst-conlrolled organisation whicli has created and 
now domtaate.s the Political Committee, Tsonderns was thus doing 
everytliing in his power to create a truly representative Greek 

Government. i 

In this programme he had the support ot his co]|cugue.s, and 
they appear to have hud no hand in provoking the disturbances 
in the Greek forces. But they were extremely jealous of Tsouderos' 
position, and used tho trouble in tho Greek Array, whieh was at 
first on a small scale, to got rid of him. Feeling that he hud lost 
control of tho situation, tsouderos resigned mid iwoposod Venizolos 
for the Premienship. Tho trouhio in the Greek Army rapidly spread 
to tlie Navy, and as.smnod the proportions of a fulkeale mutiny 
in both force.s. The politicians in Cairo realised that the Hiatter 
had gone beyond one of personal rivalric.s or ambitions, and their 
only thought was to find some candidate for the Premior.sliip .suf¬ 
ficiently notorious for liis I,oft Wing views to lio aeccptablo to the 
mutinou.s element in tho forces. 

The King of Greece was reluctant to accept n new Govcnimcnt 
whose compo.silion was in effect dictated by the mutineers. He 
coasidered that order in the Greek armed forces must bo restored 
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before any lawful reconstriiction of the Government could ho 
undertaken. 1 entirely agreed with liim, and instrueted our AmhaS“ 
sador to the Greek Covci'mn(.mt to do his utmost: to induco tho 
Greek Ministers to remain at tlieir posts until the King could got 
back to Cairo and lake stock of tlie sitimtion. Tins, I am glad to 
say, they agreed to do. I also gave instructions to the military au¬ 
thorities in the Middle East to deal (irmly witli indLsciplino in the 
Greek forces under their command. Order in the Greek Army and 
Navy has not been comiiletely re-cstalilislied, hut tlie dissident ele¬ 
ments are Iwing isolated, and once the ringleaders are under arrest 
the mutiny should rapidly subside. 

The King of Greece lias now reached Cairo, and, after studying 
file position for himself, has formed a Government under M. 
Veni 2 ;t‘Io.s, 

The Prefiidont: sent me the following most helpful m(!.s.sagcj 

freddont Roosevelt to Prime Minister 18 Apr. 44 

Thank you for the infonnaHon regarding recent dilliciiltie,s en¬ 
countered in Greek participation in onr Allied effort. 

I join with you in a Impo that your line of action toward the 
problem may succeed in hringiiig the Greiiks hack into the Allied 
camp and to a partiiapation against the limbatians that will be 
worthy of traditions established by the lieroes of Greek history. 
Frankly, a.s one whoso family and who personally has contrilmted 
by persona! lielp to tireek indeptmderice for over a eeiitiuy, I am 
unhappy over the present .‘iitiiution, and hope tliat Greeks cvety- 
whore will set aside iiettiiiess and regain their sense of proportion. 
Let every Greek tliink of their glorious past and show a personal 
unsolll.sluie.ss which is so neecfisary now, You can quote mo if you 
want to in tho above sense. 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 18 Apr, 44 

Tlumk you .so much. I have told our people to make use of your 
nies.s’ago to the Kiiig and his new Ministers, and to read it to tho 
mutinous brigadu ami reealeitranl shiiis. It may iinvc a most .salu¬ 
tary effect. 

o n <1 

As matters rcachotl a climus at AIt:.\imdi'ia, I telegniplmd to 
the Naval Coiiniiunder-iri-Chioft 

17 Apr. 44 

You should leave tlie senior rnemlier of tho Atwroff * in no doubt 
that his guarantee that the use of firearms will he avoided wall not 
be reciprocated by us. Wo .shall flro on mutiiieors whenever it is 
necessary, No offieers or sailors of tiro Greek Navy have the .slightest 
right to meddle in tiro formation of the new Government Their 

> TIio Gredc ctui.ser. 
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duty Is to obey the oiders they receive front tiro Greek Government j 
recognised by tho Great Allies, 

The mutiny in the Greek Rriguclc waft also approiiclung a 
crisis. I 

Frime Minister to Cknmll’oi’vt 22 Apr. 44 | 

If you find it ue(!(!S.sary to open lire on tho mutineers' camp you 
should consider whether you might not start with a few ranging 
shots directed on iheii' batteries which are aiming at you. If tliey 
make no reply, after an appiupriute interval let them have a .stilfet 
dose, and at the same time tell them llic weight of lire which you 
are ready to direct on thorn if they porsist. We are prepared to 
use the utmost forc(3, but let us avoid slaughter if possible. It j 
is proposed that tho onus should lie to thu acctmnt of the Rritish 
ratlier than of tlw .sl€nd(3r, tottering Grtaik Govcnimmit, 

I received l)y rotum tho following rejtly: 

General Fiiftet to Vrime Minister 23 Apr, 44 [ 

My plan is in lino with, your suggnssliims. In order to get dose | 
observation of tlwnr camp, wo must first caiduro two Greek posts 1 
on high (.^ound, This will ha done, by infantry only, just hefoio j 
dawn. When it is light, we will lay a snic.ikc-screon over their ciimi) |: 
for ton minutes. Then there will ho n pause for tlm .smoke to j 
dear away, after wliidi leallefs will fie dropped. 'I’liey will state I 
that there will he a further .smoke-screen for half an hour, under 
cover of whidi all who wish .should leave camp and eomo over to 
our linos. If mutineers are .still holding out after this, a few shells . 
will be fired at one of their bitttotu!.s, followed by a further pause 
to allow for surrender. Wo shall continue this process until all 
their guns arc knocked out. If tlio mutineers .still will not sur- = 
render, it will bo necessary to make an iufuntiy a.S!;ault on tho camp , 
under covering fire from artillery and tanks; Imt tank;! will he used 
in .sniping rdlo and will not advance into tlio camp, a;: the arnli" 
neers are known to he well .supplied wltli anti-tank weapons. They 
’ are undoubtedly now very .short of food, but they have managed ; 
to get some from tho loe:d Aralss, It has not proved possilile to 
invest tho camj) closdy enough to .stop thi,s, 

Gn the evening of the same day, tho mutinous Greek ships 
were boarded by loyal Greek .saikms, and with about fifty 
casualties the mutinccr.s were ctilleeted and sent ashore. Gen- j 
end Paget; now hoped to obtain the .siirrender of tho Greek | 
Rrigado by parley and without bloodshed. Tlie handling of j, 
the iiffiiir was completely succttssftd, and I was able to in- j 
form Prasideiit Roosevelt tlio next day that Briti.sh troop.s had j 
occupied key po,sitioiis on tho ridge overlooking the Greek j; 
camp after sligiifc opposition, There were no Greek casualties, i: 
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but one British officer was killed. The Greek Brigade sur¬ 
rendered and laid down its arms, and was evacuated to a 
piisoner-of-war cage, where the ringleaders were arrested. The 
naval mutineers had surrendered unconditionally twenty-four 
hours cM-licr. 

To General .Paget I said: “I congratulate you on the satis¬ 
factory outcome of your firm and well-devised action." 

The President shared my relief; 

Fresklent Uoomdt to Prime Ministet 26 Apr. 44 

I am very pletcicd indeed by your succes,‘) in handling tho Greek 
naval and military mutiny. I will hope for a .similar succe.ss in 
your elforts with tho Egyptian political problem. Our prospects 
of aisisting “Overlord” by vigorous action in Italy do look much 
better with a fixed date upon which we may exert all our pre.ssure 
against tho enemy. In view of our postponement of “Anvil," a real 
succfs in Italy now 8C(;!ra.s e,s.sentiaL 

Everything got;;,’ well hero in my vacation residence. TTie doctor 
apees with mu that I urn bettor. 

» » e 

Wo had also kept tho Ru,s'.sians informed of these events, 
both by mossagos to Molotov and tlirougli the Soviet Em- 
ba,s.sy in (lairo. Tlie Soviet: Government confined itself to 
critici.sra of our actions, and when on May 5 a formal request 
to Riis,sja for co-operation in Greek affairs was made in Mos¬ 
cow, the reply was that it would be improper to join in any 
public pronouncements on political matters in Greece, 

» 0 » , 

With the end of tho mutiny, the que,stion of tho formation 
of a (irwik Goverrimmit became acute. It was not felt that 
VenKe!o,s wns .suitable for this ta,sk, and the leader of the 
Greek Social Democratic Party, Papandreoii, who had been 
specially brought out of Greece, took office on April 26. The 
following day he Issued a proclamation which was to form the 
attendit for a confereneo of all parlies, including leaders from 
the Greek mountains. These delegate.s met at a mountain re- 
.soi't in the Lebnnon on May 17, wliero it wa.s agreed, after a 
fierce debate lasting three days, to sot up an administration 
in Cairo in which all group,s would ho represented under tlie 
Premier,sliip of PapimdnMu, while in the mountains of Greece 
a imitcd military organisation would continue to struggle 
agairrst the Gennans. This arrangement held proim'se for the 
future. 
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On May 24 came the announcement of the new Greelc j 
Government. I reported these events to the House of Com- | 
mons on the same day; 

After prolonged discussion complete unity was reached at the 
Lebanon Conference, and all parUes will be represented la the new 
Government, which will devote itself to what is after all the 
only purpose worthy of consideration, namely, the formation of a [ 

National Army in which all the guerrilla bands will be incoipo- [ Burma and BeVOnd 

rated, and the driving, with this army, of die enemy from the s 
country, or, better still, destroying him where he stands. 

On Monday there was published in the newspapers the very 
agreeable letter which I received from the leaders of the [Gredc] 

Communists and the extreme Left Wing Party. There is published 
today in the papers the letter I have received from M. Papandreou 
expressing the hopes which he has for the future of his Govern¬ 
ment, and thanks for the assistance we have given in getting round 
these troubles-what I call the diseases of defeat, which Greece 
has now a chance of shaking off. I believe that tlie present sitiia- 
tion-I hope and pray diat it may be so-indicates that a new 
and fair start will come to Greece in her struggle to cleanse her 
native soil from die foreign invader, I have dierefore to report to 
the House that a very marked and beneficial change has occurred 
in die situation in Greece, which is more dian I could say when I 
last spoke upon this subject. 

Thus this dangerous episode, which, although on a small | 

scale compared with the vast movement of the war, might • mader must now be asked to hark back nearly a year 

have been the cause of endless discussion detrimental to our | 1. in order that a .summary may be presented to him of the 

affairs, came to a satisfactory conclusion. I have recorded it | war against Japan in the Pacific, which was at this time the 

in detail because of the very direct personal responsibility ; main effort of Ae United States and of the Commonwealth of 

which I assumed. I circulated all my telegrams to the War Australia. 

Cabinet as they were sent, and my colleagues in no way p By the latter half of 1943, the Japanese had lost the eastern 
hampered my freedom of action. It was certainly an achieve- I : end of New Guinea. Before he could attack the Philippines, 

ment that our military commanders were able, by overwhelm- i General MacArthur had first to reoccupy all its northern 

ing force, firmness, and patience, to quell these political j shore. Part of the 41st United States Division worked their 
mutinies among such fiery troops witliout bloodshed, except way towards Salamaua, and at tlie end of June other troops 

for the loss of a single British officer, Major J. R. Copeland, { - landed near it from the sea. They were joined by the 3d 

of the 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade, who certainly did not die i : Australian Division from Wan, and began their attack on 
in vain, j : Salamaua. It was purposely deliberatCj so as to draw rein- 

The difficulties and struggles which lay before us al in this I ; 'forcements from Lae, the next major objective. The attack 
nerve-centre of Europe and the world will be recounted in | . on Lae began on September 4,1943, when the 9th Australian 

their proper place. I consider however that, taken by and \ Division, of Alamein fame, landed on the. coast ten miles east 

large, my policy was vindicated by events; and tiiis is tme 1 of the town. Next day American parachutists dropped on 

not only of the period of tlie war, but up to the present time , Nadzab, in the Markham Valley, and, with the help of Aus- 

of writing. tralian pioneens, rapidly made an airfield. The 7th Australian 
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Division flew in, awl immediately advaneed. Attacked from 
two sides, Lae was tiikcii on Scptcmbor IB, .Salamaua had 
fallen a few days liefore, and Finsehhiif(ai fell cm October 2, 
All were fiercely defended. The Markham Valley, ninning 
northwest from Lae, had many potential airfields, and tho 
7th Australian Division, swift to exploit success, occupied its 
length in a .serie.s of airborne assaults. All the operations wore 
well conceived and .skilfully executed, and the co-operation 
of all three fighting Services was Iwought to a high pitch, 

The Australian capture of Firisdihafen was followed by 
fierce Japancsso counter-attacks, and there was much figliting 
during the last fortnight of October. By mid-November, the 
Stli Australian Division was moving forward through the 
mountains of the Huon pcnimsula, overcoming a series of 
.strongly held positions, while the !)th Australian Division was 
clearing the heights overlooking the Murklmra Valley. Part 
of the 32d United States Division made an (iinphihioiis liiml* 
ing at Saidor early in January 1944, wfmrc they were joined 
on P'ebniary 11 by tlio 5th Australian Division. It bad taken 
five montlrs to clear the Huon peninsula. Out of twelve thou¬ 
sand Japanese who had been engaged there not more than 
forty-two hundred .survived. 

In April, General MacArthiir made an ampliibious leap of 
four hundi'ed miles. He by-passed fifty thousand Japanese 
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•iroiiiid Wewiik, iintil kiuRid an American division at Aitape 
and tw'O more near ilollundia. The Japanese air force had 
ken tlioronglily pounded, and three Imndred and eighty 
machines were found destroyed. Allied .supciriority by sea and 
air was henceforward so decisive that MacArlhnr could select 
whatever objectives .suited liiin host, and leave behind him | 
large pockets of Japanese to be dealt with later. Ilis final | 
bound was to Riak Island, where the 41st United States Divi- |; 
Sion had a fierce struggle against an enemy garrison nrarly [ 
ten thomand strong. A convoy of a dozen Japane.se warships i 
was destroFd or crippled by air attack as they tried to bring ^ 
reinforcements, and the island was effectively in American i 
pos.se.ssion before the end of June 11)44. This marked the [: 
end of tho twof car stnigglo in New Guinea, wluae tlio .stub- ' 
bom resistance of tlie enemy, tho phy.sical dilficulties of the ; 
country, the ravagfiS of disease, and tlu; absence of commu- j 
nications made the campaign a.s arduous as any in history, j 

« 0 » ■ i 


Farther east, id the beginning of July 1043, and simiil. 
taneously witli Gcneriil MacArtluu’s attack on Salamana, Ad¬ 
miral Halsey bad .struck in New Georgia, After several weeks 
of severe fighting both tlii,s and tlia iidjiiccnt islunds were 
won. Air fighting again dominated the .scent?, and the ascend¬ 
ancy of the American airmen soon prnvttd decisive. Jap!me,se 
losses in the air now exccedix! those of thti Americans by fotii 
or five to one. 

In July and August, a state of naval iictions gave the 
American.s command of tlie .sea. By ScfptcmlHJr, the backbone 
of Japanese re-sistimce had been broken, Jtnd idlbongh severe 
fighting contimifid at Bougamvilhs and other island-s, tlio cam¬ 
paign in tho Solomons was ended Iry Dectfinher 1943. Such 
positions as remained in enemy hands lutd bticn neutralised 
and cotild now be safely ljy-pa,ssed and loft to wilt. 

Rabaul itself, in Now Britain, becarae the west contrn of 
attack. During November and December, it was heavily and 
repeatedly struck by Allied air forctis, and in tht; last days of 
1943, General MacArllmr'fi amphibiou.s forties landed on the 
westeni extremity of New Britain at Capt? (jhmcestcr. It was 
now decided to by-pass Rabaul. Air aUernative base was 
therefore needed to .sustain the advanctr tt) the Bhilippine,s, 
and this was within MacArthiir’s grasp at Manus Island, in 
the Admiralty Group. In Febraaiy 1944, tho first .stage of this 
cuvelopmont was accomplished by the seizure of Green Is- 
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land, one hundred and twenty miles east ol Ralraul. This wm 
followed by die brilliant capture of the whole Admiralty 
Group, to the westward. In March, Eniirau Island, immedi. 
ately to die nordi, was taken by Admiral Halsoy, mid the 
isolation of Rahaul was complete. The air and sea surround¬ 
ing these islands tlius passed entirely under American control. 

9 0 « 

Meanwliile, the main American maritime forces, under 
Admiral Nimitz, began to concentrate for his drive through 
the island groups near die equator, wliich were tlio outposts 
defendmg the Japanese fleet base at Truk, in the Carolines. 
The most easterly of these groups, the Gilberts, seized from 
the British in 1941, was chosen for tlie first attack. In Octo¬ 
ber 1943, Admiral Spraance, who had gained fame at Mid¬ 
way, was appointed to command tlio Ointral Pacific force. 
In November, while Halsoy was attacking Bougainville, Spni- 
aiice struck at Tarawa, in the Gilberts. The island wa.s shongly 
fordfled, and was held by about thirty-five hundred Japanese 
troops. The landing by the 2d Marino Division was bitterly 
contested, in .spite of heavy preliminary air attacks. After four 
fierce days, in wliich casualties were heavy, the island was 
captured. 

Witii Tarawa eliminated, the way wa.s clear for attack on 
the Marshall Group, to the north and west of tho Gilberts. 
In February 1844, they were the object of amphibious opera¬ 
tions on the greatest scale yet attempted in the Pacific, and 
by the end of the month the Americans were victorious. 
Without pause, Spraance began the no.xt phase of his ad- 
vance, the softening by air attack of Japanese defences in the 
Carolines and Marianas. Tho flexibih'ty of seubonui attack in 
fan ocean area is the most remarkable feutiiro of tliese opera- 
f tions. While we in Europe were making our final preparations 
for “Overlord” with immen.se concentration of force in tlio 
narrow waters of the Channel, Spniance's carriers were rang¬ 
ing over huge areas, striking at islands in tlie Marlnna.s, Palau, 
and Carolines, deep within the Japanese defensive perimeter, 
and at the same time helping MacArthur in ins attack on 
Hollandia. On the eve of “Overlord," Japan's strength was 
everywhere on the wane; her defence system in the Central 
Pacific had been breached at many points and was ripe for 
disruption. 

Summing up these opor8tion.s in the Southwest Pacific, 
General Mai'shall could report that in a little over twelve 
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months th6 Allies had “pushed 1300 miles closer to the heart 
1)1 the Japanese llmpire, cutting oil more than 135,000 enemy 

troops beyond hope of rescue." ^ 


He curtain ninst now rise on a widely different scene in 
Southeast Asia, hot more than eighteen months the Japanese 
had been i^tsters of a vast defensive arc covering their early 
consists, This stretched horn tlie !nngl«wered mountains 
of Northern and Western llntmo, where our British and In- 
ta troops wore at dose grips with lliem, across the sea to 
the fhidamans and the great Dutch dependencies of Sumatra 
md Java, and tlicnco m an easterly bend along the strinB of 
teer islands to Now Guinea. ^ 

The Americans had e.stablishod a bomber force in China 
which was doing good work against the enemy’s sea com¬ 
munications helwmi tho mainland and the Philippines They 

wanted to extend this elfort by basing long-range aircraft in 
Cluna to attack Japan itself. The Bunna Road was cut and 
tliey were canying all supplies for them and the Clfinese 
armies by ««; over the southern spurs of the Himalayas, which 
tliey called the Hump, 

This was a stupendous task. I had always advocated air aid 
to China and the improvement of the air route and protection 
of the airfields, but I hoped tlri.s might be done by forces es- 
sentially airbomo and air-sustained on the Wingate model 
but on a larger scale. Tho wish of the Americans to succour 
China, not only by an evor-increasing air-lift, but also by 
land, led to heavy demands upon Britain and the Indian Era- 
pira. They pres.sed as a matter of the higheiit urgency and 
importance the making of a motor road from their existing 
rondhoad at Ledo through five hundred miles of jungles and 
mountains into Chine.so territory. Only one metre-gauge 
single-lino railway ran through Assam to Ledo. It was already 
in constant use for many oriier needs, including the supply 
of the troops who held the frontier positions; but in order to 
build the road to (.ihiiia, tlie Americans wanted us to recon¬ 
quer Northern Bmma ikst and quickly. 


Certainly we fovoured keeping China in the war and oper¬ 
ating air fon:e.s from hor territory, but a sense of proportion 
and tlie study of !ilfc)malive.s were needed, I disliked intensely 
the pro,sped of a lurge-.scale campaign in Northern Burma. 
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One cnulcl not choose a worse place for fighting the Japanese. 
Making a road from Lcdo to China wa.? also an immense, 
lahorious task, unlikely to Ire finishiid until the need for it 
had passedi Even if it were don(5 in time to replenish the 
Chinese armies while they wertj still engaged, it would make 
little dilferenco to their fighting cjipacity. The need to 
strengthen the American air ba.ses in China would also, in our 
viciw, diminish as Allied advances in the Pacific and from 
Australia gained us airfields closer to Japan. On both counts 
iherefore we argued that the enomions espenditiire of man¬ 
power imd material would not he worth while. Rut w(? never 
succeeded in deflecting tlie Americaris from their purpose, 
Th(‘ir national psychology is such that the bigger the Idea, 
the more wholeheartedly and ohstinately do thiw throw them- 
si'lves into making it a sueces.s. It is an admirable eharacteris- 
tic, provided the Idea is good, 

We of course wanted to recapture Burma, but we did not 
want to have to do it by land advances from slender com¬ 
munications and across tlie mfi,st forliidding fighting country 
imaginable. The south of Burma, with its port of Rangoon, 
was far more valuahle than the nortli. But all of it was re^ 
mote from Japan, and for our forces to become .side-tracked 
and entangled there would demy ns our rightful .share in a 
Far Eastern victory. I wished, on the contrary, to contain the 
Japanese in Burma, and break into or through the gi’cat arc 
of island.s forming the outer fringe ot the Dutch East Indies, 
Our whole British-Indian Imperial Front would thus advance 
across the Bay of Bengal into do,so contact with the enemy, 
hy using amphibious power at every stage. Tins divergence 
of opinions, albeit hono.s'tly bold and frankly discus.scd, and 
with decisions loyally csecjutcd, contiimed. It is against this 
permanent background of gt,v)griiphy, limited resources, and 
da.sh of policies that the .story of tlai campaign should be 
read. 

« 9 0 

The Washington standpoint was dearly .set forth to me hy 
the Piusident, 

President RonsmM to Prhm; Minkkt 25 Feh. 44 

My ChieE »f .Staff am agreed (hat tlic primary interraodiate oh, 
jective of our advance aenws the I'aciiic lies in the Fonnosa-Chim 
coast-Luison area. The success of recent opiiiations in the Gilberts 
and Marshalls indicates that m can accelerate oiu' movemcnls 
we,stward, There appears to be a possibility that we can reach tlie 
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Formo-sa-Cliina-Ltwon area before tho summer of 194S. From tho 
time we enter tills vital zone until we gain a linn lodgment in this 
area, it in essential that our operations be .supported by the maxi¬ 
mum air power that can be brought to bear. This necessitate.s the 
greatest exiwnsion possible of tlie air strengtli based on China. 

I have always advocated tho development of China as a base for 
the support of our Pacific advance,s, and now that tho war has taken 
a greater turn in our favour, time is all too short to provide the 
support wo .should have from that direction. 

It is mandatory therefore that we make every effort to increase 
tlie flow of supplies into China. This can only he done by increas¬ 
ing the air tonnage or hy opening a road through Burma. 

Our occupation of Myitkyina will enable ns immedlatoly to in¬ 
crease the air-lift to China hy providing an intermediate air-trans¬ 
port base as well as by increasing the protection of tlie air route. 

General Stilwell Is conlidcnt that his Chinese-Amedcan Force 
can seize Myitkyina liy tho end of this dry .season, and once them, 
can hold it, provided Mountbatten'.s 4lh Coriis from Imphal secure 
ie Shwebo Monywu area. I realise this lmpose.s a most dillicnlt 
task, but I feel that with your energetic (mcouragoment Mount- 
batten’s commanders are capable of overcoming the many dilii- 
culties involved. 

The continued build-up of Japanese .strength in Burma requires 
us to undertake the mo.st aggre,S!iive action within our power to 
retain tlie Initiative and prevent them from launching an offensive 
that may carry them over the borders Into India. . , , I most 
urgently hope tberefore that you back to tho maximum a vlgoromi 
and Immediate campaign in Upper Bunna. 

9 9 9 

Tlio campaign had been opened in December, when Gen¬ 
eral Stilwell, with two Chinese divisions, organised and 
traiuijd by liimfielf in India, crofi.sed the watershed from Lcdo 
into the jungles holow tho main moimtain nmgfs.i Ho was 
oppo.sed by tho renowned |apane.so 18th Divi-sion, but forged 
ahead steadily, and by early January had penetrated forty 
miles, while the road-maker,a toiled heliind him. In the south, 
die British XVth Corp,s, midor General Chiistison, bogtm their 
advance down the Arakan coast on Jamiary If). At tlie same 
time the Allied air Ibrccs redoubled their elfort.s, and, with 
the aid of newly arrived Spitfires, gained a degree of air 
superiority which was .shortly to prove invaluable. 

On February 4, our advance wa.s suddenly halted, Tlie 
Japanese also had a plan, Since November thtiy had increased 
their strength in Burma from five divi,sion.s to eight, and they 
propo,sed to invade Eu,stern India and raise the Hag of re- 

* See map, "Bmm" 
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bellion against the British. Their fiiT.!: .stroke was a counter- 
olfensive in t!io Arakan towards the port of Chittagong which 
would draw our attrjntion and our re.serves to that front. Hold¬ 
ing our 5th Division frontally on the coast, they passed the 
better part of a division through the jungle and round the flank 
of the 7th Divi.sion, which was farther inland. Widiin a few 
days it was surroniided, and tlie enemy threatened to cut 
the coastal road bobind the 5th Division. They fully expected 
both divisions to withdraw, but they had reckoned without 
one factor, .supply by air. The 5th Division grouped them¬ 
selves into perimeters, stood their ground, and fought it out. 
For a fortniglit food, water, and ammunition were delivered 
to them, like manna, from above. The enemy had no such 
facilities; tliey had taken with them only ten days' supply, and 
the obstinacy of tluj '7th Division prevented more reaching 
them. Unable to overwhelm our fomird troops, pressed from 
the north by our 26th Division, which had been brought from 
rcscive, they lu'oko up into small parties to fight their way 
back llirougli the junglo, leaving five thousand dead behind. 

Tlie XVth Corps resumed their advance, proud of an 
achievement which put an emd to the legend of Japanese in¬ 
vincibility la the jungle. 

Prime MMtler (o Adrniml Mounthtlen 1 Mar. 44 

I sent you today my public congratulations on the Arakan light¬ 
ing, I am so g'lad this incasuro of success has attended it, It is a 
sign of the new spirit in ytair forces, and will, I trust, urge everyone 
to keep clos(;r to tlie mmy. Looking at the maps from hero, I do 
not see why you should not continue your advance along tlie coast 
in the direotion of Akyah. 


In Feliruaiy, there were sure signs that the enemy were 
also preparing an attack on the central front against Iinphal, 
therehy forestalling our own projected advance to the Chind- 
win. The now famous Chindil" operation was a part of our 
olfensive plan, Altlrough it was clear that tlio Japanese would 
get their blow in first, it wa.s decided, that Wingate's brigades 
should cany on witli their task. 'I’his was principally to cut 
the onemy’s eommunications near Indaw, thereby dislocating 
their supply !iy.stcra, and notably that of the Japanese I8lli 
Division, with whom Stilwell was at close grip.s. The enemy 
would moreover lie forced to detach troops to deal with the 

® "Cliiiidit,'' tin,! tamiliiir xmw fiiic Winpt0*fi JLtmg-Htiugo FentiU’utitm 
I'orcaw 
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menace behind his fiRh^ng front- Ono Chindit brigade, the ^ 
16th British, had already started on February 5 from l.edo. [ 
They marched across four hundred and fifty miles of moun- J 
tain and jungle and were supplied solely from the air. i. 

On March 5, sustained by an American “Air Commando" [ 
of two hundred and fifty machines, the fly-in of the 77th and ! 
111th Brigades, British and Gurkha troops, begm. After us- ; 
sembly at tlieir rallying-points, they set out upon their task | 
and cut the railway nortli of Indaw. i 

I .sent a full account of all this to the President. j 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 14 Mar. 44 : 

I feel you will be intorciitecl to hear about the ilying-in of two j 
of Wingate’s bong-Rttiige Penetration Brigades. Landing-strips in 
hvo areas were selected from which the brigades could advance 
westward, primarily to interrupt the Japanese lines of communica¬ 
tion, and so as-sist the Arnerican-Chinfjse operations taking place ; 
farther north. The strips were a hundred miles inside enemy terri¬ 
tory and two hundred and sixty-six miles from the transport Irnse. 

The first landings were made by gliders, whoso occupants then ^ 
prepared the strips to receive transport aircraft, Between March 6 i 
and March 11 f-evenlyfivo hundred men, with all their gCc-ir and | 
widi mules, wore successfully landed. Tire only losses were a nnm- | 
her of the gliders, and some of these should be repairable. Tlie j: 
brigades have now started their advance, hut a small holding parly : 
has been left at one of the strips to receive a flight of Spitfires and |: 
a squadron of Hnrricano figlitor-bomhers which were to fly in to j 
protect the base and provide air support. ; 

The only serious mishap occurred on the first night. One of the j 
strips in the northern area was found to have been obstracted by 
the Japanese, and the surface of the remaining strip was inuc-h 
worse than was expected, causing crashes which blocked tho .strip 
and prevented furtlier landings that night. A few of the glidmii luad 
to ho turned back in the air, and failed to reach our tetrilory, 
Another strip was immediately prepared in this area, and was ready j 
for landing two days later. Tho total of killed, wounded, awl | 
missing is at most ono hundred and forty-livo. j 

The operation appears to have been a complete .suqnise for the j 
Japanese. There ha.s been no enemy air action against the strips j 
in the northern area, and tho one in tho south was; only bonihed | 
on March 10 after our men had loft It, As it happened, tlus eiimny j: 
were concontrating aircraft at airfields In tho Mandalay area .as i 
part of their own plans. In consajciuence tlui .strong air forces wo = 
had collected to protect tho landings had a very good bag, and in [ 
two days destroyed sixty-one enemy aircraft tor the loss of tmly ; 
three of our own, j 

We are all very well pleased that Wingate'.s venture has started j 
so well, and the success of this flying-in operation augurs well for j 


the future. Your men have played an important part both in the 
transport squadrons and in the supporting air operations. 

“I am thrilled,” replied Roosevelt the next day, “by the 
new.s of our success under Wingate. If you wire him, please 
gwo fnm my hearty good wishes. May the good work go on. 
This marks an epic achievement for the aii'bome troops, not 
forgetting the mules.” 

Wingate i'd not live long to enjoy this first success or to 
1 March 24, to my great distress, he WAas 

killed m the air. He insisted on starting. The facts are un¬ 
known. Probably the pilot lost his way in thick weather. The 
aircraft crashed into a hillside, and it was long before it was 
discovered. With him a bright flame was extinguished, 

« « # 

On March 8, three Japanese divisions began their expected 
attack on our central front. General Scoones withdrew his 
IVth Corps, also of three divisions, to the Imphal plateau, so 
as to fight concentrated on ground of his own choosing. If the 
enemy cut the road to the railhead at Dimapur, he would 
have to depend upon the air until the battle was won. The 
Japanese repeated the tactics they had used with misfortune 
in the Arakan, They counted on capturing our stores at Im¬ 
phal to feed themselves. They also intended to cut, not only 
the road to Dimapur, but also the railway there, and thus 
.sever the supply mute maintaining Stilwell’s force and the 
United States air-lift to Cliina, Important issues were there¬ 
fore at stake. 

The key lay again in transport aii-craft. Mountbatten’s re¬ 
sources, though considerable, were not nearly enough. He 
sought to borrow a hundred United States aircraft from the 
Hump traffic to win the battle. This was a hard require¬ 
ment to make or to procure. In the anxious weeks that fol¬ 
lowed, I gave him my sti-ongest support. "Chiefs of StafiE and 
I,” I told him, "are backing you up to the full. I have tele¬ 
graphed to the President. In ray view nothing matters but 
tho battle. Be sure you win.” 

By the end of March, the Japanese had cut the road to 
Dimapur and were pressing hard on the fringes of the Imphal 
plain from three sides. Two brigades of the Still Indian Divi¬ 
sion were flown into Imphal from the Arakan, where opera¬ 
tions were halted, and the 7th Indian Division was flown into 
Dimapur. Tliither by rail came the headquarters of the 
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XXXnitl Corps, under General Stopfnrd, thfi 2(1 British Divh 
Sion, an indepcndtnit Indian brigade, and idso the last re- 
inainiiig brigade of Wingate’s force, 

At Kohiraa, a townslrip tliat ('onimnnded the pass to the 
Assam Valley, the Japiinese northern attack was iidd. Here i 
the garrison consisted of a battalion of the Royal West Kent, [ 
a Nqjalese battalion, and a battalion of the Assam Rifles, with ;■ 
every roan, and even coiivulescents Iroin the hospital, who i 
could bear amis. Tlu^y were attacked on April 4 by the Japa- 
nese Slst Division, slowly forced back into diminishing area, 
and lirially onto a single liill. Tlwiy had no supplies except ^ 
what was dropped on lliem by panichules. /'i ttaeked on every 
.side, they lick! on steadfastly, .supported by bombing and 
cannon-fire from the air, until they were mlieved on tlie 20th 
by the 161st Indian Brigade, wliich, with llui 2d British Di¬ 
vision, was fighting its way «p from Dimapur, Four thousand 
Japanese were killed. The valiant d('fcn(!o of Koliinia against 
enormous odds was a line episode. 

0 » 0 I 

We had the command of tin; air, but we depended upon 
having enough transport pliine.s. 'i'lie elima.x (same in May, 
Sixty tliousand Briti,s'h and Indian, .soldita-s, with all their rnoi 
em ecpiipmcnt, were eonllned in a circle on the Impiial plain, 

I could feel the .stress amid all other business. On the prin- 
ciple, “Nothing maltcw but the battle,” i used my authority.. 

Prime Minister to Admkil MowitlmUeu 4 May 41 ; 

Let nothing go from the battle that yon need for vklory. I will 
not accept denial of this from any (piartcr, am! will bach you to the 
full. 

j 

Prime Minister to Genernl Ismmi, far (KlU, Cormittco 9 May 44 

The gap must fio filkal at all costs, eitlicr hy delaying flic de¬ 
parture of the ,si!venty-iiita: traiiiport aiiriafl to the Mtidilerruncan, ' 
or by drawing twenty plus lifty-iiinc fnmi the Ifump, or by a com¬ 
bination of both. Wo camiol on a,ay account throw away this : 
battle. I am quite williug t(; leli to the Presidmit pointing out 
to him tins ciisiistromi consequences to hts own {dans lor helping 
China which would follow the i astirig away (4 tin's battle. 

Prime Minkier to Guneml Imnif uml (kncrol Hollk, 14 May 44 
for C'.O.S, Comimltac 

Wliatevrir Imppens, Admiral Mounthatten is not to send away 
the sSewnty-nino aircraft to the Meditetraiumn (:seeij)t as they are 
replaced in Ids command by suitable Ami,akHn aircraft cither from ■ 
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United States or tho Hump. His argument scem.s to me un- 
amwerable. 

I have not been given any suflldent reasons to show tliat General 
Alexander ti battle will bo htimpored the date of tire arrival of 
these aircraft fa the Mediterranean is postponed. General Wilson 
has already an overwhelming superiority fa the air, and these air¬ 
craft are not needed so much for the battle as for amphibious op- 
eratior!.s following its succes.s, whereas tliey are vital to the opera¬ 
tions proceeding fa Burma. 

General Hollis should therefene prepare me a short note which 
I will discuss with him at midnight tonight. Meanwhile, Biis minute 
should b brought to the attention of foe Chiefs of Staff. I am 
dotermined that Mmmtbalten's battle shall not be rained by the 
folly of flyfag ® hundred and fifty aircraft five thousand miles in 
opposite directions, and I will appeal to the President tomorrow 
unless I am satMcd that the needs are met, 

‘# 

Meanwhile, on the nortliem front StilweH was making good 
progre.ss toward.? tlio lino Mogiiung-Myitkyina, against the 
stubborn resistance of the Japanese IStili Division. He was 
anxious about his eastern flank, where tlieir 56th Division, 
along die Chinese frontier, might turn upon him. President 
Roosevelt persuaded Chiang Kai-shek to send Stilwell an¬ 
other Chlne.se division, but it was not till April 21 that the 
Gencralis.simo agreed to order his troops in Yunnan to ad¬ 
vance into Burma. On May 10, four Chinese divisions crossed 
tlie Salween at mid above Kiralong, thus worrying the Japa¬ 
nese flank. 

The Gldndits, operating on tfio enemy communications, 
had been reinforced in early April by two more brigades, so 
that live were now in action. They worked northward up the 
railway, preventing tlie passage of reinforcements and de¬ 
stroying dumps as they went But Wingate was no more. The 
Japanese withdrtsw nothing from the ImphaJ front and only 
one battalion from StilweU’s. They brought their 53d Division 
from Siam and tried, witliout success, to quell the nuisance. 

On May 17, Stilwell sprung a suipriso both on the Japa¬ 
nese (md ourselves by capturing die airfield at Myitkyina by 
a swift advance of General Merrill's Hnited States brigade. 
Reinforcements were flown in to assault the town, but the 
Japanese held it obstinately tfll early August. At the end of 
May, Mogaimg, Stilwell’s other mafa objective, was invested 
by die leading Chindit brigade, the 77th, and finally fell to 
them on June 20. These successes were largely due to Stil- 
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well’s leadership, energy, and pertiiiaeily; t)itl his troops were 
exhausted by their ellorts and many htui to ho withdrawn. 

e 0 « 

Aronnd Irnphal the situation w-as still at full strain. Our 
Air Force was dominant, but the mousooii was bindering the 
air-supply, on wliich our sueecss dependod, All our four divi- 
sions were slowly pushing outward Iroin their eneirclcinent. 
Along the Kohima road tire relieving force and the busieged 
were fighting their way towards each oilier. It wa.s a race 
against time.'We marked their progress with tense feelings. 

Prime Mmlvtar to Adinird MounlbatUni 22 June 44 

The Chiefs of Staff have expressed aiexiety abnul the situation 
in Imphal, particularly in rcsiHiCt of rwvrves of supplies and aia^ 
munition. You am absolutely entitled to ash for all aireraft neces¬ 
sary to maintain the .situation, whethm’ they tioma from the [lump 
or any other source. The Hump must ho emuadfriial the cummt 
resei-ve, and .should ho drawn mion whcnm-er lu’cessary. The 
Americans have by a brilliant feat of arms landed us in Myilkyina, 
hut neither Myitkyina nor Imphal can he held without drawing on 
the Hump. If you fail to make your demamls in goal time, 
invoking me if necessary to help from hero, it will ho no good 
complaining afterwm’dfi if it is not a sucei'ss. Keep yutir hiind closo 
on the Job, wliich seems to mo botli .serions and witieal, Kvery good 
wish. 

The finale cmie while this me.ssage was on the way. I 
quote Admiral Moiuitbatten’.s report: 

In the third week in June, flm situation was ititfed, and it 
.seemed possllile, after all tlio eltoils of the previotw two nioiiths, 
that early in July the IV Coips would linidly nin out of reservc.'i. 
But ou June 22, witli a week and a half in hand, the 2(1 llritish and 
5th Indian Divisions met at a point twenty'Rino wili.;s norlli of 
Imphal and the road to tho plain wits open. On the .Sitnic day llio 
convoys began to roll in. 

Mountbatten was justified in adding, '‘Thu luparieso bid foi 
India was virtually over, and ahead lay the prospecit of the 
first major British victory in Ihuma.’’ 


aDan 



fhii Choke Beftm Minute of January 24, lOdd-Arrioa! 
of Admiral Mounlhatten’n MMon-The New Plan-United States 
Objeoiionii-Mounlhutliin's Mission at Washington-The Main 
Japanese I'h't Mooes to Singapore-Prevention of Amphibious 
Opmtions-W(! No Longer Command the Bay of Bengal-My 
Telegram to President Iknmwelt of March IQ-Tk President’s 
Reply-I (bva a Hulmg to the Chiefs of Staff, March 20~T/m 
Decision Accepted. 


W iiit.K 'riiR FiKiiUE AND atiTicAL FIGHTING by land ,and 
air deserilted in the last chapter was raging in Burma 
anti the Pacific, thu wliolo tutiiro policy of the conduct of the 
war against Japan was being hotly debated among omvselves 
in London, among tbo Americams in Washington, and be¬ 
tween London and Washington. I have already mentioned 
the report of the Corahined Chiefs of Staff at the Cairo Con¬ 
ference on the long-term policy in the Pacific, and the Brit- 
i.sh share in it, and how this had been initialled by the Presi¬ 
dent and me witliout our being able in the pressure of events 
to study it, or discuss it together or with our advisers. It was 
only wlien at Marrakesh I received a re(iue.st to transmit a 
dispatch on llic .suliject to the Dominions that I became aware 
how far the Brili.sh Chiefs of Staff had developed their opin¬ 
ions. I found myself immediately in disagreement, and thus 
arose the only (jon,sideral'ile difference which I and the War 
Cabinet hud with our tnistcd military colleagues. 

Briefly, the following choice lay before us: Should we send 
our naval forces and any troop.s or air-power we could spare 
or transport to act with the left flank of the United States 
forces in the Southwest Pacific, basing our,s'elve.s upon Aus¬ 
tralia? Our Cliitds of Staff thought we .should, and they had 
had no difficulty in mtchiiig agreement with their American 
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conirados in Ciuro. On the otlier hand, I and rny colleagues 
held tliat we sliould advance eastward in the Malay Fenin- 
sola and the Dutch islands, using India as onr base. The 
Chiefs of Staff contended that, whereas Mountbattcn could 
not curry out amphibions oiieralions on a major .scale until 
six months after a German dideat, their Facilic reinforcement 
pian, to which they suggcstwl we were committed, could be 
begun much .sooner. 

As .soon as I got home, I convened a meeting of the De¬ 
fence Committee, where tlic whole .subject was for the liist 
lime effectively examined and tlirushed otii between us. 

A few days later I wrote the following minute: 

hhne MinMerio General Imny, for C.O.S. Committee 24 Jan. 44 

All my Ministerial colleagius wlio wme present at the mooting 
on the i9th liave spolaai to mo ahont the pmjfX'ls then ispounded 
by the Planners in a strongly adverse .sense. }, My;;elf am not in 
agreement with theso plans, and (he issue will fiave to ho debated 
as' between Governments. It must also be rememherod that this 
plan is entirely different from that expimndrs! to us by General 
MaeArthur’s Chief of Staff, so dial: evidendy ilieto is a groat dif- 
foreuce of opinion even among tlie Americans tliornsolves upon it. 

2. No one would ol)ject to sondiu); the Imndful of ships proposed 
to work with the American Flecd in iiny |imt! opemtion they may 
have in view, and of course wo slunthl always he ready to build up 
a fleet in the Pacific, But no plan of war iu these (lieutres could 
lie considered satiiifactory which provided no outlet in 1944/45, 
before Hitler is defeated, for the very large air and military forces 
wo have standing in India and around the Bay of Bengal. 

3. For tho.se forces, the only elfectual operation is Sumatra 
[“Culverln”]. I have long liccii convinced that this is the most 
practical manner of drawing oil very largo miraiheni of Jupanese 

I aircraft, and pos,sibly of troops, or, iu the iilltTiiative, of regaining 
• important territory and seeming liases from wliieh we may strike 
ecjually at Singapore, at Bangkok, in the Malacca Straits, and along 
the Japanese eommunicuttons witli Burma. My (.'olli)agut',s agree 
with me in tliinkiiig that it is upon this that wc slioidd concentrate 
our efforts, making it dfsir to the Americans that il* we iielp them 
in the Pacific, as we shall do, wo shall expect them to assist us with 
a proper .supply of laudlng-crjd't in time to attnek Sumatra in 
October, November, or December. Tbis they can perfectly well do 
from the immen.so new eonstruction of L.S.T.s wliieh will Ire con¬ 
tinuous throughout the year.... 

4. Wo must await the arrival of the olfiecrs whom Admiral 
Mountbattcn is sending to go into the matter fully with th<;m, and 
We cannot send any telegrams to the Dominions until wc liave at 
lea.st formed our own view. 
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In mid-Felrruary 1944, Mountbatten’s Mission arrived, 
headed by hi.s able Amerietni Deputy Chief of Staff, General 
Wedemeyer. Mouutbatten did not believe the Americim proj¬ 
ect for a through road from Northern Assam to Clmia could 
be completed for two-way traffic before Juno 1946. He there¬ 
fore advised dropping il and e-spanding the existing air route 
instead. If this were done he would not have to recapture so 
large a part of Northern Burma. Witli the re.sources thus re¬ 
leased, ho wished to penetrate the enemy perimeter of Malaya 
and the Dutch Ea.st Iudie.‘i, and push rapidly jiortheastward 
from base to ba.se along the Asiatic coast. This would open 
better communication with China by .sea, and would be a 
direct help to the American advances on Japan from the 
Central Pacific and New GiiintJtt. Sumatra would htive to be 
captured first, uud be proposed to do this as soon as amphib¬ 
ious resources were released from Northwest Europe. “Ciil- 
verm” was thus revived. 

Thi.s strategy was however opposed to the recommenda¬ 
tions which the Comtiined Chiefs of Staff had agreed upon 
at Cairo. It raised our diff'orences about long-term policy in 
an immediate ami practical form, Having long been an ad¬ 
vocate of the Sumatra cnterpri.se, I liked Monntbalten's new 
plan. I .still believed tliat the .sis:o of tlie forces considered 
nece.ssary for Sumatra wa.s excessive, but nevertheless there 
would bo a surplus over the needs of the Burma land cam¬ 
paign, as proposed by Mountbattcn, and I was against send¬ 
ing them t(J play a minor part in MacArthur’.s operations. In 
this I wa.s fully .supported liy tho Foreign Oflico, wlio thouglil 
that the British lAlc in tlwj Ifar East should not be a mere 
minor conlrilmtion to tlm Americans; this was not likely to 
appeal to tho Bdti.sli people. Moreover, the people.s of Asia 
were little intore,sted in the Facilic i.slands as compared with 
tho wide r(igi(m.s which motmt most to them, In contrast, tho 
strategy advocated by Southeast Asia Command wonkl have 
immediate psychological ttnd political effects which would 
hasten the defeat of Japan, 

I was quilc} siire that American minds would move in a dif¬ 
ferent direction. I was not therefore siirptised tit a pas.sago in 
Pre.sident Koosiivelt’.s leltigriim to me of February 25,1944: 

I am gravely conccmcd over the recent trends in .'itrategy that 
favour an opcratiim towtud Sumatra and Malaya in the fnl:ure 
rather than to ftax’ tho immediato obstacles that confront its in 
Burma. I fail to .see liow an oiicnition against Sumatra and Makiya, 
requiring tremendous rtsourccs and f()rco.s, can possibly be mounted 
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until after the conclusioii of the war in Europe. Lucrative as a sue. 
ce.ssfui “Culvorin” might be, there appeaiii much more to bo gained 
by employing all the reiiouvees we now have available in an all-out 
drive into Upper Burma so that we can build up our air strength I 
in China and ensure the essential support for our westwiird ad- 
vance to th (3 Porraoaa-Chiiia-Lur;on area, 

This did not augur well for the success of Wedomeyers 
Mission. They presented tliem.selvejj in Washington in March 
to the American Chiefs of Stall'. They were not the finstin 
the field, Admiral Mountbatten';; C{irnmander.s-in-Chief had 
fully supported his plams, but not .so hi.s Deputy, tho Amerl- 
can General Stilwell. This was undonstandahlo, as Stilwell 
combined the office of Deputy with sovaal othens, notably 
tkt of Chief of Staff to Chiang Kai-shek, It was not a good 
arrangement on the part of tho Amt!ri(;an.s, hut wo had had no 
option hut to consent. Stilwell favoured every measure which 
might conceivably aid China, and belitwcd that supply by 
road could begin sooner than Soiithenst-Asia Command ex¬ 
pected, He was entitled to urge Ins views on Admiral Mount- 
batten, and when they were not accepted, to represent them 
with Mountbatten's consent to his superiors In Washington. 
But he also permitted himself, witliout Mountbatten’s knowl¬ 
edge, to send a mission to Washington to state his ca.so tlierc. 

The American Cliiofs of Staff had recently decided that 
though General MacArthur’s advance toward,s the Philippines 
should continue, the main attack should be made by Admiral 
Nimitz from the Central Pacific agaiast lAnmosa. They there¬ 
fore thought tlie strategic value of libctratiug Malaya and the 
Dutch East Indie.s would bo small and liutly. They saw no 
need for tmy attack on Sumatra. Their hearts were .still .set 
an flying more supplies to China <3ver Iho "Hump" and hnikl- 
ing tlie Burma Road. They also find a new plan for basing 
flong-range bombers in China to attack Japan, whiclr would 
need more to supply tonnage tlian tlary had .so far required. 
Wedemeyer marshalled the arguments for Mountbatten's pro¬ 
posals with great skill, but he failed to eonvinco his auditors 
and masters. 

0 0 0 

However, at this very time an unexpected event of the first 
importance occurred. A powerful Japane.sfi Fleet, including 
seven battleships, moved from the' Central Pacific to Singa¬ 
pore. Their purpose was uncertain, but we now know that it 
was partly to seek temporary shelter from American air at- 
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tack, and also to briii,g them nearer to their oil .snpplit^s in 
tho butch East Indies, Nonctheh®, they might break into 
the Bay of Bmigal, and tliiii po.s.sibility put a stop for tlio 
time biiing to “Culvorin" or otluT arnphiliion.s adventurt!?,! in 
Indian waters. Wo no longm' hud even local naval superiority, 
I immediiitcly rasii'iiised this uuphiasant fact. 

prim Minister to Cmcrd hiimn, for U.O..S, Committee 1 Mar. 44 

The plan for Sinrmlra was inado on tliu itfistimplion that no con¬ 
siderable diitacbimnil- would be made from the Japanese main 
fleet, Tlii.s was of course pure n,s.suinplion baticd on wluit it would 
he reasonable for tho enemy to do, and flierc miver could be any 
guanmtee tlial the einuny would not do iinrcasonalile liiings. How¬ 
ever, at that time the jaimnose wens fieliewtl to be concemcid in 
defending Truk and Balniiil and other outiKwfs against the United 
States, and in liolding thi:ms(,slv(;.s in r('adine,s;i for the pns.s'il:iilitie,s' 
of affect actiuii, 'I'liey bavo now abitudoned any finch inlentioiw, if 
they had tlioin, and, fidling Imck from tlmir outiiost lino, are able 
to make defensive difawsitiow;; of their licet wliieh iudndi:.s tho 
.stationing of a strong foreo at .Siugapore. While thiit fleet is there, 
it is evident that we conk! not do .Suraalni, or anything like it, 
unless our own navid fonsis were built uji to tlie point where we 
sliould vvolcome a licet uetion. It is very much for the advantage of 
tho Unittfd States that the Japauesu .should bo held at Singapore. 
Tho longer tliey ant tlient, the greitter the oppoiiunilies for Ad¬ 
miral Niiiiitr. to act with freedom mid udvanee with rapidity, How 
lung tho Japanese cfin afford to remain at Singapon! depends uiion 
tho progress of the American adviuKte. It: .seems iiuile certain they 
will havo to reimito their licet and, having reimitcd it, will have 
again to eontemjilutt:! the idea of a iterntral engagement for the 
sako of the Ildlipiiines or nearitr home. The proliabilitles of their 
coming back to Singapore, slmuld they leavr; it, cun only be as- 
.sc-wd in relation to tlie sihmllon prevailing at tlio timci, The longer 
wc can detain fbern In their jiritsent posilion at Singapore, tho 
grcsiter tlui help we can give tho United States. This will bo 
achieved liy eoutinned prejiimitlomj for Lirge ainpliihiouf) attacks 
duimoraifnt they arc forced liy the United Slates main advance to 
teiinito tlicir fleet and withdraw into the I'iidiic. 

2, Make .'mre this miiiuii! is jinl before tbc Joint Flunners. 

Meamvhilo, onr iliseussioms with our Chiefs of Staff were 
long and sometimcfi The policy of helping General 
MacArthur or Admiral Nimitz depended on whaf .size of 
force could fio baficd on Au.'itrulin, and whether on the east: 
or north and west eoaat.s. Wt; had insufficient information, 
and furtlmr investigation was admittedly needed. It would 
obviously lie a very great .straiu on our .shipping, In March, 
we seemed to Imve reached ti deadlock among our,S{.iIve.s at 
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home. The Chiefs of Staff felt tliat tlie Amcricaas' were ex¬ 
pecting us to send a fleet to the Pacific for operations which 
might occur in Jvme. I therefore thought it nece.ssaiy to clear 
up this point with the President and also to inform him of 
the whole position, 

Prime Minister to President Jiooscmdt 10 Mar. 44 

In tlie Final Report of tlie Cairo Conference, the Combined 
Cliiefs of Staff reported tliiit tlioy hud "approved in prliiclplo as a 
basis for further investigation and preparation" an over-all plan 
for too defeat of Japan. Tliis plan contemplated the dispatch to 
too Pacific of a detachment of the British Flat which wa.s pro- 
visionally scheduled to beconio operational in the Pacific in Juno 
1944. Altootigh you and I bofJi initialled tho Final Hepmt, neither 
of us had had the opportunity of going into those matters per- 
.sonally as we were concerned with affairs of more immcihato 
urgency, Since then the War (iabinct and Chiefs of Staff have 
been "investigating" and wo have not so far reached united conclu- 
sions. Meanwhile, toe Japanese Fleet has arrived at Singaporo, 
which constitutes In ray mind a new major fact. 

2. After toe surrender of the Italian Fleet in .Scpteralmr 1943,1 
was very keen on sending ii dfJtaehraent of our Pleot as quickly as 
possible to the Pacific, but when I opened this to Admiral King, he 
ejqjlained to rae how very strong the United States Navy was d- 
ready in thase waters compared with the Jiipaneso, and I foriaed 
toe impression that he did not need us very much. I have also seen 
several telegrams from our naval representatives in Washington 
wliich tend to confirm tho above impression. On the other liand, I 
am told that Admiral King has infrmned tho First Sea Lord that ho 
would liko to have ow detachment, provided it did not arrive until 
August or September, when its logistic retiuirements could more 
easily bo mot. I am, in toe upshot, left in douht about whether we 
arc really needed this year, 

fe 3. Accordingly, L should bo very grateful if yon could let rae 
ow whetoor tocro is any Kpeciiic Ainericait operation in tlio 
, ^„cific, (a) before toe end of 1944 or (h) before (he ,‘iiimmcr of 
1.945, which would bo hindered or prevented by the abseueo of a 
British Fleet detachment. 

4. On toe other hand, the raovemeiit of tljo Japanese Fleet to 
Singapore, which coincided inter iiliu with their knowledge of the 
movement of our battleship sqiiadi'on Into tho Indian Ocean, 
seems to show their sensitiveness about the Audamaas, Nicobao, 
and Sumatra. It would surely bo an iidvantiigo to you if, by keep¬ 
ing up the threat in too Bay of Bengal, wo could detain tire 
Japanese I'leet or a large portion of it at Singaporo, and thus 
secure you a clear field in too Pacific to enable your by-passing 

process and advance to develop at full speed, 

5. General Wedemoyer is able to unfold all Mountbatten’s plans 
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in tlio Indian theatre and tho Bay of Bengal. Tliey certainly seem 
to fit in with tho kind of requests which Chiang Kai-shek was 
malting, which you favoured but which we were unable to make 
good before the monsoon on account of the Mediterranean and 
"Overlord" operations. I am personally sUH of opinion that am¬ 
phibious action acros! too Bay of Bengal will enable all oui forces 
and establisbrocnts in India to play their highest part to the next 
eighteen montlni in the war against Japan. We are examining 
now the logistics to detail and, prima facie, it seems that we could 
attack with two or threo times the strength too islands across the 
Bay of Bengal mid toeraftot toe Malay peninsula than we could 
by prolonging our cmnraraiications about nine toousand miles 
round the soutli of Australia and operating from the Pacific side and 
on your southean flank. There is also the objection of dividing our 
Fleet and our effort between toe Pacific and Man Oceans and 
tlirowing out of gear so many of our existing establishments from 
Calcutta to Ceylon and way back in the Suez Canal zone. 

6. Before however rcadilng any final conclusions to my mind 
about this matter, I should like to know what answer you would 
give to too question I posed In paragraph 3, namely, would your 
Pacific operations bo hindered if, for toe present at any rate and 
while the Japanese Fleet is at Singapore, we kept our centre of 
gravity in tbo Indian Owan and the Bay of Bengal and planned 
amphibious (ipcratloas there as resources come to hand. 

The President’s reply to niy direct question was conclusive 

President Boosevdt to Prime Minister 13 Mar. 44 

(«) There will lie no specific operation to toe Paeffle during 
15)44 that would he advonscly affected by toe absence of a British 
Fleet dotacbment. (h) It is not at too present time possible to 
anticipate wllh sullidonl accuracy future developments in the 
Pacific to bn certain that a British Fleet detachment will not be 
needed tlierc during tho year of 1945, but it does not now appear 
tliut fiuch a rcinforccmont will be needed before toe srnnmer of 
1945, 

In conaidorutlon of recent enemy dispositions, it is my personal 
opinion tliat unless wo have unexpected bad luck in toe Pacific 
your naval force will be of more value to our common effort by 
remaining in tho Indian Ocean, 

All of tho aluivc estimates are of course based on current condi 
tions and am tltcrcfore subject to change if the circumstances 
change, 


'rims fortified upon the distressing controversy in which I 
and my Cabinet colleagues were engaged with the Chiefs of 
Staff, I fclt it iny duty to give a ruling. In this case I ad- 
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dressed myself to each of the Chicifs of Staff personally ami [ 
not collectively to tliem as a Committee. | 

Prime Minister to First Sen Lord, GJ.G.S., and C.A.S, 20 Mar, 44 1 
1 have addressed the attached minnte to each of the Chiefs of t 
Staff personally. 1 

My question and the President’s reply are directed . . . solely | 
to the point as to whether there i.s tiny ohIi};atioii to the American | 
authorities that we .send a detachment of tlic British Fleet to the [ 
Pacific before tho summer of 1945, and whether their operations | 
would be hampered if we stood out. We now know that there is no 
obligation and that their operations will not be bampered, also 
that they will not in any case require our as.sistance (barring somo 
catnsti'ophe) before the .summer of 1945. Wc are therefore free to 
consider the matter among oursclvos and from the point of view 
of British interests only. 


3, The serious nature of the present position hafi been brought i 
home to me by the reluctance of the Cliicf.s of Staff to meet with j 
their American counterparts for fear of revealing to the United I 
States their diiferences from me and my Cabinet colleagues. The I 
Ministers on the Defence Committee are convinced, and I am , 
.sure tliat the War Cabinet would agree if the matter w<;ro brought I 
before them, that it is in the interest of Britain to pursue what may ■ 
be termed the “Bay of Bengal Strategy,” at any rate for tlio next 
twelve month,s. I tlierefore feel it my duty, as Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defence, to give tho following rulings: 

(fl) Unless unfore,seeu events occur, the Indian theatre and the 
Bay of Bengal will remain, until the summer of 1945, the mitro of 
gravity for the British and Imperial war clfort against Japan. i 
(h) All preparations will be made for ampljihious action across 
the Bay of Bengal again.st the Malay peninsula and tlie various 
island outpo.sts by which it is defended, the ultirauto objcclive 
being the reconquest of Singapore. 

(c) A powerful British Fleet will ho built up hasod on Coyloii, i 
Adu Atoll, and East Indian ports, under the .shield of our strong 
shore-based aircraft, Tho fleet train for tliis Eastern Fleet must he 
developed as fast as possible, subject to the priority need;: of 
"Overlord” and the Mediterranean, and tho necessary feeding of 
this country on it.s present ratioms. 

(d) The plan.s of Southeast A.sia Connnuiid for amphibious 
action across the Bay of Bengal .should bo oxamined, correetd, 
and improved with the desire of engaging the enemy as closely and 
as soon as pos'sible. 

(e) The Reconnais.sance Mission to Australia should bo .seat as 
.soon as I have approved tlie personnel, They should report : 
promptly upon the existing facilities in Au.stralia and on the re- 
captured islands to the north of it, and propose measures for carry* 
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ing the Eastern IHeet aud its fleet train, with any additions that 
may be required, into the Southwest Pacific and basing it on Aus¬ 
tralian ports should we at any time wish to adopt that policy. 

4. I should be very ready to discuss the above nilings with the 
Chiefs of Staff in order that we may be clear in our minds as to tiie 
line we are going to take in discussions with our American friends. 
Meanwhile, with this difference on long-term plans setded, we may 
bend ourselves to the tremendous and urgent tasks which are now 
so near and in which we shall have need of all our comradeship 
and mutual confidence. 

Nevertheless, the scene was melting and reshaping so rap¬ 
idly tliat I preferred to keep the options open, and we con¬ 
tinued to study other plans. As the Japanese Fleet might 
stop us attacking across tlie Bay of Bengal, and we could not 
mount any large amphibious operation in the East until six 
months after Geimany had been defeated, a middle course 
was considered. This "middle strategy,” as it was tenned in 
our circle, was to advance northward from Australia, help 
General MacArthur to liberate Borneo, and then strike either 
at Singapore and Malaya or at Hong Kong and the China 
coast. This could be done by forming a British and Australian 
force under an Australian commander, who would he sub¬ 
ordinate to MacArthur. 

The disadvantages were obvious. The “middle strategy” 
would do little to help the Americans in the Central Pacific. 
If their plans went well, we should not reach Borneo in time 
to take part even in the assault against Hong Kong, and we 
.diould probably find ourselves shut out from the main fight¬ 
ing in the Pacific, in which we were determined to share. 
The Australians welcomed the idea of establishing an Im¬ 
perial Command wliich would relieve American predomi¬ 
nance over the whole zone, but the bases on their east coast 
were already fully engaged. A new organisation to meet 
British needs might cause dislocation, Moreover, it was a 
much longer sea voyage to Australia tiian to India, and this 
would be a heavy strain on our shipping. 

At tlie time the answers to most of these puzzles were un¬ 
known, but the broad problems were laid before a conference 
of Dominion Premiers which assembled in London on May 1. 
The Australian and New Zealand Prime Ministers were as¬ 
sured that their own countries would not be expected to in¬ 
crease the sum of their war effort, and pronounced themselves 
in favour of die “middle- strategy.” They also agreed to find 
the troops and most of the aircraft. The proposal offered a 
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useful opportunity for Dominion effort. However, in the end 
these plans did not mature. The coui'se of events soon changed 
fundamentally the conditions which prevailed or could be 
foreskdowed at the Cairo Conference or in the montk 
which followed; and anyhow the war with Japan ended in 
a manner and at a date which no one dreamed of at tlie time 
of the discussion. 
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Hard Memoties~The Cross-Channel Plan-The Commanders-The 
Increased Weight of the Assault-The Mulberry Harbours~Plan 
for Airborne Attack-Waterproofing of Vehicles-Fke Plans of 
the Haval Bombardment-My Telegram to General Marshall, 
March ll-Trainlng the Troops in Amphibious Operations- 
D-Day and H-Hour-Final Di^ositions and First Objectim- 
The Navy’s Task-The Air Offensive-Deception Devices-The 
Germans Misled-All Southern England One Vast Camp, 


T hought arising from factual experience may be a 
bridle or a spur. The reader of these volumes will be 
aware that, while I was always willing to join with the United 
States in a direct assault across the Channel on the German 
sea-front in France, I was not convinced that this was the 
I only way of winning the war, and I knew that it would be a 
j very heavy and hazardous adventure. The fearful price we had 
I had to pay in human life and blood for the great offensives 
of the First World War was graven in my mind. Memories 
of the Somme and Passchendaele and many lesser frontal 
attacks upon the Germans were not to be blotted out by time 
or reflection. It still seemed to me, after a quaiter of-a cen¬ 
tury, that fortifications of concrete and steel armed with 
[ modem fire-power, and fully manned by trained, resolute 
men, could only be overcome by surprise in time or place by 
turning their flanks, or by some new and mechanical device 
like the tank. Superiority of bombardment, terrific as it may 
be, was no final answer. The defenders could easily have 
i ready other lines behind their first, and the intervening ground 
which the artillery could conquer would become impassable 
j crater-fields. These were the fruits of knowledge which the 
I French and British had bought so dearly from 1915 to 1917. 
Since then new factors had appeared, but they did not ” 
tell the same way. The fii‘e-power of the defence had vaj 
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increased. The development of minofield.s lioth on land and 
in. I'lie ,sca wa)» enormoii-s. On tiie other lumd, we, tiie at- 
tackcns*, held air supremacy, and could laud large numbers 
of paratroops behind tlie enemy’s front, and abovr; all block 
iiiid paraly.se the communication,s by which ho could bring 
leiuEorcements for a counter-atlack. 

Throughout the summer months of 1943, General Morgan 
and his Allied inter-Seswice Staff had lahmirc-d at the plan. In 
a previous eliapter I have described how it was presented to 
mo during my voyage to Quebec for the “Quadrant” Con¬ 
ference. There tlu; scheme was generally approved, but there 
was one feature of it which rctiuirtiS comineiit. The .size and 
scope of the first as,sault on tlie Normandy beache.s was nec- 
os,savily limited by the numbers of landing-craft available. 
General Morgan's instructions were to plan aii as.sault by 
ibreo divisions, with two divisi(,in,s as an immediate follow¬ 
up, He accordingly propo-sed to land the threo divisions on 
the coast between Caen ami Carentan. He would have liked 
to land part of the force north of Carentan, ncanT to Cher¬ 
bourg, but he thought It unwise! to divide .so small a force, 
The estuary of tho river Vire at Carentan was marshy and it 
would have been difficult for the two wings of tlie attack to 
keep in touch. No doubt be waf; right. I would certainly have 
preferred a .stronger attack on a broader front, hut at that 
time, ten montfis before the event, we could not lie sure of 
having enougli landing-craft. 

It was tlio ah,senc 0 of Important }iarhonr,s in all this stretch 
of coast which had impelled Mountbattcn’.s Staff to propo.so 
the .syntiretic harbours. Tho dccision.s at Queheo confiraied 
the need and clarified tho ksne.s. I kept in touch with the 
development of tlu,s project, which was prt;ssc(l forward by a 
committee of experts and Service r(iprc.scntutivcs, summoned 
by Bri^idier Bruce White of the War Offico, himself an cm- | 
inent civil engineer. It was a tremendous undertaking, and 
high credit is due to many, not least to Major-General Sir 
Harold Wernlier, who.se task it was to co-ordinate tho many 
interests concenied. 

Here too should be mentioned '‘Pluto," the submarine pipe¬ 
lines which carried petrol from tho Me of Wiglit to Nor¬ 
mandy and later from Dungenes.s to Calais. This idea and 
many othrms owed mnch to Mounthatten's Staff. Space for- 
bids description of the many contrivances devisrs;! to over- 
(lome the fonnidable obstacle.s and minefields guarding tho j 
beaches. Some were fitted to our tanks to prota’t their crews; 
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others served t'lie landing-craft. All these matters aroused my 
personal interest, unci, when it seemed necessary, my inter¬ 
vention. 

0 « « 

General Morgan and hi.s Staff were well content with the 
approval given at Qucjbec to their proposals. The troops 
could now begin their training and their special equipment 
could be mufle. For this Morgan had been given powers 
greater than a Staff officer usually wields. 

The discussions which led to the appointment of General 
Eisenhower to tlic Supreme Command and of General Mont¬ 
gomery to command the expeditionary army have aheady 
been related. Eisenhower’s Deputy was Air Chief Marshal 
Tedder. Air-Marslial .Leigh-Mallory was appointed to the Air 
and Admiral Bamsay to the Naval Command. General Eisen¬ 
hower brought with liim General Bedell Smith as his Cliief 
of Staff, to whom General Morgan was appointed Deputy. 

Elsenliower and Montgomery disagreed with one important 
feature of General Morgan’s proposals. They wanted an as- 
sault in greater strength and on a wider front, so as to gain 
S; quickly a good-.sized bridgehead in which to build up their 
forces for the break-out. Also it was important to capture the 
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docks at Cherbourg earlier tlian had been planned. They 
wanted a first assault by five divisions instead of three. Of 
coiu'se, tliis was perfectly right. But where were tho extra 
landing-craft? Southeast Asia had aheady been stripped. 
There were sufficient in the Mediterranean to carry two divi¬ 
sions, but these were needed for “Anvil,” the scaborae a.ssault 
on Southern France which was to take place at the same 
time as "Overlord” and draw German troops away from the 
North. If "Anvil” were to be reduced, it would be too weak 
to be helpful. It was not until March that General Eisen¬ 
hower, in conference with the British Chiofa of Staff, made 
his final decision. The American Chiefs of Staff had agreed 
that he should speak for them. Having recently come from 
tile Mediterranean, he knew all about “Anvil,” and now as 
Supreme Commander of "Overlord” he could be,s't judge the 
needs of both. It was agreed to take the ship.s of one division 
from “Anvil” and to use them for “Overlord.” The ships for 
a second division could be found by postponing "Overlord” 
till the June moon period. The output of new landing-craft 
in that month would fill the gap. As for the additional troops 
and fighting ships required, Britain and tlie United States 
would each contribute one division to bring the total up to 
five. The United States also agreed to provide naval support 
for their extra division. Thus the naval forces allocated to the 
operation were roughly eighty per cent British and twenty 
per cent American. Planning now went ahead on thus revised 
and greatly improved foundation, 

ft 0 0 

As soon as I returned from Marrake.sh, I busied myself with 
the many technical matters of tho “Overlord” preparations. 
Across the Channel tlie whole front bristled with obstaeks; 
defences had been built and manned. The enemy expected 
us, but did they know where ov when or how? They had no 
flanks that could be turned, at any rate within the range of 
our fighter air-cover. Ships were more vulnerable than ever 
to shore batteries which could aim by radar. Once our tnxjps 
were landed, they still had to be supplied and the enemy’s 
air and tank counter-attacks .beaten off. I Mver cea.sed to 
search for means to overcome the perils which lay before u.s. 

Prime Minister to General hmy and 23 Jan. 44 

Sir Edward Bridges 

_ In view of the many repercussions which "Overlord" prepara¬ 
tions wlU make on our life, and in order to keep tlie whole matter 
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under constant survey, I propose to set up a weekly committee, 
over which I will preside myself. Tliis committee will be a substi¬ 
tute for the Anti-U-boat Warfare Committee, which can now be 
put on a two-monthly basis. 

Pray let me have your suggestions for tlie personnel of this new 
committee. 

0 ft 

rhe Mulberry harbours, I now heard, were meeting with 
difficulties. I therefore summoned a conference on January 
24, It was intended to plant a breakwater (“Goosebeny”) in 
each divisional assault area. This now meant a total of five 
"Gooseberries,” two of which would in due course be ab¬ 
sorbed into the “Mulberries.” On the suggestion of Admiral 
Tennant, who was in charge of the operational side of the 
“Mulbeny" plan, it was agreed that all the “Gooseberries” 
should be composed of blockships, althougli this meant using 
many more vessels. Moving under their own power, they 
could quickly reach the scene and be sunk in the right place, 
thus providing a certaip amount of shelter almost at once. 
All could be laid in four or five days. The “Phoenix” concrete 
caissons to complete the “Mulberries" would be towed over 
by instalments, but this would take at least fourteen days. 
There was a .shortage of tugs, and I gave instructions for a 
census. The Admiralty needed eight thousand yards of block- 
ships. Nearly aU were provided by using seventy old mer¬ 
chant ships and four obsolete warships. As ffie British were 
building most of the “Mulberries,” I thought we could rea¬ 
sonably exi)ect the Americans to help with the blockships. 
At my suggestion they did so, contrikting nearly hdf. For 
tho re.st, the twenty-three “Whale” floating pier unit's were 
progre.ssing well, but the steel “Bombardons,” for the outer 
breakwaters, were meeting technical troubles which the Ad¬ 
miralty had to .solve. 

ft « ft 

Tho plans for airborne attack seemed to me to deserve 
special attrition and support. 

Prime Minister to General Ismatj, for C.O.S. Committee 28 Jan. 44 

I am not at all satisfied with die provision that, on existing plans, 
te being made for the carriage of airborne troops for “Overlord,” 
Ihero are four airborne divisions available, but I am told that 
there are only sufficient aircraft to lift one of these divisions. Tliis 
Is not on account of lack of production, but because the date by 
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wliich OTcrylliing must li« leiidy lias licmi sd: at March 15. The | 

production of Stirlinf's and Allimnurle!! liiilwemi Marcli 1.5 and [ 

May li) will Iw a Imndred mid feu aircnift-nevonly StirlinR,-! and i 

forty Albomurles. All tlieso .should Im availuhle for the liattle. I | 

have also ashed you to cjiamirio how many liiiirraft can be made i 

availablo from Coastal Commimd. it is clear to me that if strenuous j 

effort is made mucli more amiilo resonices couki be secured for | 

General Ei.senhower. , i . . * . I 

2. General Eisenhower sbonld be asked to stale the maximum 
airborne forces he desires to launch simultaueously at the openuig i 

of ‘‘Overlord.” At the same time I should he ijlad to receive a i 

statement of wliat wo ar« giving him muier present plans. I will ! 

pro,side at a meetinj? next week to review tiio posilion and see how I 

\ve'can meet General Eisimhower’iireijuirtmHmte.^ | 

# » 0 ■ f: : 

Tho appointment of the coraraatiflws gavo a frosli impeto. j 
“D.D.” tanks which could .swim iislioro !iad alrnady licen suc¬ 
cessfully used in the McditcrruncaiH and wtmld certainly bo |. 

wanted again, Tliere was also a prramss of “waterproofing” j 

ordinary tracked tmd wheeled vehicles to enaliie them to | 

drive ashore under their own power tlmmgh .several feet of j; 

water. But, a.s u,sual, tho Anny’.s demands for vehicles of all ! 

kinds seemed wildly extravagant. i 

VHme Minister to Minister of Pmihciion and 25 Jan. 44 | 

Minister of Supply ^ f 

Pray lot mo have the report upon the pessibilifies «f produelng { 
tliree hundred D.D. tanks by the end wf April. ^ j 

2. What is tho position of waterpoofmg matwial? j; 

8.1 imdor,stand that General Montgomeiy Iras given a list of | 
some of his priorities to tho Ministry of Supj iiy. I,el met see this ? 
list, with comments upon the possiliility of meeting his wishes. | 

Prime Minister to General Montimmi 'll ^ . [ 

You spoko to mo about waforprooiing materials, and every effort | 

is being mado to protliiee wliat Is necessaiy. .Surely however the j 

whole two hundred tbou;:and ve!rlclc.'i with their ouo hundred j 

varieties, each of which is a separato proposition, tio not retiuire to j 

bo waterproofed. Many of these voliiclra will not eonio in till throe | 

or four months after the landing has begun, and we hope that by j 

that time die troops will not hiivo to wade ashnro, it is very nec- j 

ess.iry that soleetive processes and relincnionts ‘.hmild play tlicir i 

part in the prcparatioirs for “Overiord" at ilil.s !it.igf; in tho war, | 

when one need can usually he met only at tho cxpcuso of another, j 
I know you will hear this in mind, 

2.1 am m().st imxion.s tliut yon slioiild havi', if possible, a two* j 

division lift for your airbonio force. This would ho lielped if a j 

. ■ • i' 

■ ■ ■ i 
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linn date could bo ii.sed. 'Ihc Air Ministry and Ministry of Aircraft 
production iiave been fdveu target dates-for iiifitance, Mareii 15 “ 

as die date for iiroviiliog eevtaiu nircnift, such ns Albemarle,s, etc., 
of which one hmnlred iind eighty am to be avallaMo, If however 
witliout pndiuiiee to the alwve a two-moiith<! later date were ac¬ 
ceptable, llicu in tins bateli idone, instead of one hundred and 
giglity ihere would In; two lium!r«i and .seventy liy May 15. I 
cannot dould diat similar expansionfi could be obtained in the 
case of many olber veejuisites. I am well aware of tho arguments 
about training, Imt it is tho crew,'; and not the macliines which 
need training. If higlily shilled crews can he obtained (from, say, 
tho ricet Air Arm), fliey can practise on tlie existing stock of 
inacliine.s so as to hiivo a rudundjincy of troop.s to lie taken, up till 
zero hour, over the ouillow of machines. Talk to me about this 
when we meet. 

I was most iiilensstcd in tho lire plan of tho opoiung bom¬ 
bardment, particularly iis mival icipcct. 

Prime Minister to First Saa Lard 20 Fell. 44 

As you will remomber, 1 liavc, several times stressed in my 
minutes to llio Chiefs of Htalf the groat imiiortance of a bombard¬ 
ing .snuadroii or fleet in Ojienition “Overlord.” Once tlio air .shield 
has been cstiiblished, (be power of tlio warships is liberated. High- 
velocity guns an;! fiartieuiurly iiuitcd for tho smashing of cmicreto 
piIlbo.ms. Yon have told mu of die i»Tang(iKicnt,'i tlait yon are 
making, and I consider they shoiiid be pressed to the fullest pos¬ 
sible t'xireim;, 

2.1 had a talk yrtstorday with Admiral Cooke [U.S.N.], who 
sliowed me photograiilifi of tlic Kwajiilein attack in the Marshalls. 

He also stressed tho gn-at vuiuo of siioii-range bombardment, at, 
say, two thomiaiid yards. The heimhe;! in our cisso will not be con¬ 
venient for that, 1 jn'csiurio, N(iv<,‘rtlit!li!,‘;s, tho greater the power 
that can ho liroiight fo bear flie liutter. Hero is the time to use tlio 
Itenlllfev eltiss; mul, as 1 have ,‘iuid, men can be taken elf other 
.siiip,s in order to work up a homltardmotit for the actual event of 
the hmtiing, after which they can return to their dutie.s, 

3.1 propose to have a Dif'enec Cwmnittee meeting on Monday 
week, Felirimry 2B, to discus.s tliis aspect of “Overlord," Mean¬ 
while. I shall be glad to luivo a paper from you. 

In tho event imvld liomlKirding force,s iueliided six Imttle- 
ship.s, two large moiiifoni, find iwm'dy-two eruisers, besides 
large murilHir.s of desiroyers and snwller vesselfi. Two-thiitls 
of the.S'o were Briti,'!!). 

I wa.s anxious that Gmieml Marshall slumld realise the 
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efforts I was making to snaiain tlio plan he had so long de- I 
sirei I accordingly ttilographcd: | 

hime Minister to Genmd Marshdl { Wttnhini^Um) 11 Mar. 44 I 
Since I got homo from Marrakosli 1 have looked ourofnlly into I, 
the following aspects of ‘‘Overlorri,” namely: (i) “Midherry” and 1 
all eonnectot! with it; (ii) airhome assanlt lift, ineludirig method i 
of glider attack; (iii) inshore homlmnling sipiadruns; and (iv) Ait | 

Command arrangements. j 

I have presided at a ficries of meeting;; at which dlher Iko or i 
Bedell has been present, and 1 am sati.slied that every thing is going [ 
on well. Ike and Bedell will probalily fell you they are well plea.sed. f 
I am hardening very imteh on tlds operation as the time ap- 1. 
proachos, in the seimi of wkkini’ to strike if humanhj possible, mri | 
if iiiB Hmitinii eonditUms we hid down at Moscow tire not micthj i 
fuljilktV I liopo a elumco may cornu fttr ns to Imvrs u talk before f 
long. Every good wish. I 

tt 0 0 . 

Once tlm size of llit; expedition had been dclermiried, it } 
was possilrle to go alwaid with intensive training. Not the least f 
of our difficulties was to find enough rootn. A broad partition | 
was arranged botwciai British and Atnericaii forces, whereby i 
the British occupied tbo soutlK'astf'm and the Americans the ' 
southwestern parts of England, The inlmhilauts of coastal ] 
areas accepted all tlia inconveniences in good part. One Brit- [ 
ish divivSion with its naval counttapiul did all it,s earlier train- i. 
ing in the Moray Firth area in Scotland. Ihe winter storms | 
prepared them for the rough-and-ttnnblo of D-Day. j 

The theory and practice of uraphilnons operations had long | 
been established by the Coinliiiied Oimitdionfi Staff, under j 
Admiral MountbiiUen, who liad Itecti succeeded fry General j 
Laycock. It had now to bo taught to all eraicorned, In uddi- ■ 
tioii to the thorough gentfral training needed lor modem !; 
warfare, This of com,so liad long fscoji going on in Britain j 
and America in exercises great and small with live armtmni- | 
lion. Many officer.'; ami men entered into hattlo for the first | 
time, but all bore themselves like st:ia.s(m(!d troops. 1; 

Lessons from previous large-.scale c.xerciscs, nud of course j 
from our hard experience at Dieppe, won; applied in final ! 
rehearsals by all three .S'erviccs, wdiicfi culminated in early j 
May. All tliis activity did not pa.ss unnotitied liy the enemy. | 
We did not object, and .special paiiis wore taken that they v 
.should be remarked by watchers in tlit: Fas do Galais, where 1 
we wantfxl tlie Germans to believe wo weio coming, j 

JAutliot's italics, ^ i 
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Our plans had to be alterttd and kept: up to date as fresh 
infonnation came in aliout the enemy. We knew the general 
layout of lii.s troops and liis principal defences, the gun posi- 
tions, the strong points iind ei:itrenehmeuts along tlie coast, 
but after Rommel took command in late Jumiary, great add!- 
tion.s and rcilinemeiils licgan to appear. In particular we had 
to discover any new typeii of ob.stucle that might be installed, 
and contrive the antidote. 

Constant air reeonnaisi;ance kept us informed of what was 
going on across the Cliamiel. And of course tliere, were other 
ways of finding fuit. Many trips were made by parlie.s in 
small craft to rexsolve .some doubtful point, to take ,sounding,s 
inshore, to c.xamine new oI).stades, or to test the slope and 
nature of a lieueli. All this had to be done in darkne,s.s, witli 
silent approach, .stealthy r(;c;onnai.s}ianc 0 , and timely with- 
di'awal. 

0 . «» © 

An intricate decision was the choice of D-Day and “H- 
Hour," the moment at which the leadiiig assault craft .should 
hit the beadt. From tbi.s many other timings had to be worked 
backward,s, R was agreed to approach the enemy coast by 
moonlight, hccauso ibis would Iielp both our .sliips and our 
airborne trooiis. A .short period of daylight before H-Hour 
wa.s also needed to give order to tlie deployraent of the .small 
craft and accuracy to the t;overing bombardment. But if the 
interval Iietweeii first light and. II-Hour was too long, the 
enemy would liave more time to recover from their surprise 
and lire on our troops in the act of landing, 

Tlien there were the tides. If wc landed at higli tide, the 
undowater obstadf:!.s would olistruet the approach; if at low 
tide, the tr(.Hip,s would have far to go across the exposed 
beaches. Many other factors liad to lie coiesidered, and it was 
finally deca'ded to land about iliroo liours before high water, 
But this was not all, The tides varied by forty minutes be¬ 
tween the ea.stern nml wciitern lieaelires, mid there was a sub¬ 
merged reef :iii one of the British .sectors. Each sector had to 
have a dilferent "H-Hour" which varied from one place to 
another by a.s rmidi as eighty-five rairinttis. 

Only on three days in each lunar month were all the de¬ 
sired conditions fulfilled. The first tliree-clay period after May 
31, General I5isenhowci\s target date, wa.s June 5, 6, and 7. 
Thus was June 5 dio.sen. If the weather were not propitious 
on any of thoso tliruo days, the whole operation would have 
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to bo postponed at least a fortnight'-incbaaj, a whole month i 
if wo waited lor tlio nioon. [: 

0 0 0 r 

By April our plans were taking liual shape. The Second { 
British Anny, under Genernl l)(!inpsey, was to land three > 
divisions on lioaehes north and northwest ol Caen. One ai^ j 
borno division was to be dropped, a few hours before, iiortlv- [ 
east of Caen to c£iptiir<} the bridges over the lower Onic and i 
protect die eastern Hank. On the British right, the First c 
United State.s Army, under General Omar Bradley, was to ! 
land one division on the coast cast of the Vire estuary and j 
one division north of it. Tlio lathT would he aidtd hy a pre- j 
vious drop of two airborne divisions a few miles inland. Each \- 
anny had one division in .ships for immediate roinhirceinent. ; 

Tlio firat objectives of tho attack inehuied Caen, Bayens, j 
Isigny, and Carentan, When these rvere gained, the Amerh s 
cans would advance ticro.ssi tho (>)t{;ntin peannsuia, and also j; 
drive northward to capture Cherbourg. The Briti.sh would I 
protect the American liank from coimter-attack from the 
east, gaining groiiml south and .soutlieast of Cat’n where wo 
could create airlields and ii,so our armour. It was hoped to 
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reach the line Falaisci-Avrunclies three weeks after the land- 
ing, and, witli the .strong reinforcements by that time ashore, 
to break out eastward toward,s Fari.s, northeastward towards 
the Seine, and westward to capture the Brittany ports, 

These plans clepiTided on otir ability to maintain a rapid 
build-np over the lieaehcs. To co-ordinate all the intricate 
shipping movements a specuil organisation was established 
at the Suiirerae Commander’s Headquarters at Portsmouth, 
with sulmrdinate iiiter-Service bodies at the embarkation 
port.s. Tlii;i enalded the eominander.s on the far .shore to con¬ 
trol the How of suppli(ss to tlieir beaches. A similar organi¬ 
sation controlled .snpplias from the air. The nourisliing and 
espanding of the numeron.s orgimifuitions on the beaches of 
France wa,s a primci fcatiirc. They would soon be as busy as 
a major port. 

The Navy’s task would b») to carry the Army safely across 
the Channel iind support tl«) landing with all available 
means; thereafter to ensimi the timely arrival of reinforce¬ 
ments and supplii'S, despite all the hazards of tlie sea and the 
enemy. Admiral Hamsay eoinmanded two Task Forces, one 
British and tl«} otlufr Arnia'ican, Tho Eastern Task Force, 
under Admiral Vinn, would control all naval operations in 
the Briti.sli sector. Admiral Kirk, U.S.N., operated similarly 
for the American First: Army, Tlicse two commands con¬ 
tained five a.ssanlt foicf!,s, eaclt carrying die fighting elements 
of a divi.siou and each having its, own specialised craft to give 
close support to tlie troop,s In the landing.s. Here was the hard 
core of the atf.'ick. Surrounding and protecting the assault 
forces woultl lie the powerful Allied Navie.s and Air Forces, 

From die emlKirkation penis, stretching from Felixstowe on 
the east to the Bri.slol Chaimcl on tlie west, shipping would 
he brought (!oastwi,se in convoy to a rendezvous near the Isle 
of Wight. From liere the va.st armada would sail to Nor¬ 
mandy. Because of the great conge,stion in our southern ports 
and to hel|) our deciiption plans, the heavy naval bombarding 
forces would assemble in the Clyde ami at Belfast. 

Mines were tlie child’ danger during the approach, although 
U-boats and light surface craft would also present a tkeat, 
and rninesweepiiig wji.s of vital concern. A mine barrier ex¬ 
tended aeros,s our line of approach, and we could not tell 
what more the enemy might do at the last moment in the 
a.ssatilt area itself, i'eii sispanite channels through the barrier 
mu.st lie .swept for the a,ssuult convoy.s, and thereafter the 
wliole urea must be searclied. Twenty-nine flotillas of mine- 
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sweepers were assembled, araountinf; to aliout three hundred 
and fifty craft. 

The miglity offemsivo, a.ssigned to Boiniier (lommaml and 
de,scribed in an earlier chapter, hutl already ^been in progress 
for many weeks. The Allied Tiictical Air Forces, under Air 
Chief-Marshal Leigh-Mallory, not only helped the heavy 
bombeKi to de.stroy enemy communications and isolate the 
battle area, but also had to defeat the entanys air force before 
Iho battle began on land. Ceraian airfields and installations 
were attacked for three weeks before D-Day in growing 
weight of bombardment, while fighter sweeps tempted the 
reluctant enemy to liattle, For the assault itself the initnil 
task was to protect our naval forces and convoy,s from attack 
!)y sea or air; then to neutralise tlte enemy’s radar iiestalla- 
tions, and, whiles joining in tho joint bombardment plan, 
additionally to provide fighter cover over the anchorages and 
beachas, Three airborno divi.sions were to bo dtslivered .safely 
and in darkness; onto their objective,s, together with a mnn- 
ber of special partie.s to stir and encourago tho seething 
Resistoice Movement. 

0 11 « 

Tho bombardment to (sover tfm first landing was a primfl 
factor. Before D-Day preliminary air attacks find been de¬ 
livered on many coa.stal batterie,s, not merely those covering 
the invasion beaches, but, for tho sake of deception, all along 
the French shore. On tho night befirro D-Duy, a great force 
of British heavy bombers would attack tho ten most impor¬ 
tant batterie.s that might oppose the landings. At dawn their 
place was to bo taken l)y medium bombers and ship.s’ gunfire, 
directed by spotting ainmift. About half an hour after first 
„ light, the full weight of the United States licavy and mediura 
I bombers wonld fall upon the enemy df!fenco.s. A great variety 
^ of ginrs and rockets mounted in naval ieisauit craft would 
join in a crescendo of fire, 

» 0 , # 

Of course, we had not only t(r plan for what wo were 
really going to do. The enemy was bound to know that a 
great invasion was heing prepared; we had to conceal the 
place and time of attack atul make Iiinr tldnk we wer<» landing 
somewhere else and at a different moment. Tfiis alone in¬ 
volved an imm 0 n.se amount of thought and action. Coastal 
areas were banned to visitonsj cmiaorship was tightened; let- 
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I ters after a certain date were held back from delivery; foreign 
embassies were forbidden to send cipher telegi-ams and even 
! tlieir diplomatic hags 'were delayed. 

I Our major deception was to pretend that we were coming 
I across tlio Stenits of Dover. It would not be proper even now 
to describe all tho methods employed to mislead the enemy, 
but tho obvious ones of simulated concentations of troops in 
Kent and Sussex, of fleets of dummy sldps collected in the 
Cinque Ports, of landing exercises on the near-by beaches, of 
increased wireless activity, were all used. More reconnais- 
i sauces wore made at or over the places we were noi going to 
! tliau at the places we were. The final result was admirable, 
i Hio German High Command firaily believed the evidence 

I we obligingly put at their disposal. Rundstedt, the Com- 

mander-in-Chief on the Western Front, was convinced that 
; tho Pas do Calais was our objective. 

1; » B « 

f Tlio concentration of the assaulting forces-176,000 men, 
j 20,000 vehicles, and mtmy thousand tons of stores, all to be 
j slapped in tho fkst two days-was in itself an enormous task. 

I It was handled prioeipolly by the War Office and the railway 

I authorities, and with great success. From their normal stations 

I all over Britain the troops were brought to the southern 

I counti(», into areas stretching from Ipswich round to Com- 

i wall and tho Bristol Channel. Tho three airborne divisions, 

! which were to drop on Nonnandy before the sea assault, 

I were assembled do.so to the airfields whence ihey would set 

I out. From tlmir coneontration areas in rear troops were 

i brought forward for embarkation in assigned priority to 

1 camps in marshalling mens near tlie coast. At the marshalling 

i camps they wore divided up into detachments corresponding 

J to the ship- or boat-loads in which tliey would be embarked, 

i Hero every man rttoived his orders. Once briefed, none were 

j permitted to leave comp. Tho camps themselves were situated 

V near to the emharkution points, Tliese were ports or iiards”- 

I i.e., stretches of beach concreted to allow of easy embaika- 

I tion on smaller craft Here they were to be met by the naval 

I ships. 

I; It seemed nKi.st Improbable that all this movement by sea 
! and land would escape tho attention of the enemy. There 
, were many tempting targets for their Air, and full precau- 
1 tions were taken. Nearly seven thousand guns and rockets 
[ and over a thousand balloons protected the great masses of 
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inon and vehk'ks. Ikit tlna-e was no sign of the laiflwaffo. j 
How cliiierent things wisre four years ireforcl Tho Homo I 
Guard, who liad so patitaitly wailtsi for a wortlr-while job afl [ 
those years, now found it. Not only wen^ tht;y manning sec- > 
tions of anti-aireraft and eoast defenees, hut tlwjy tilso took f 
over many routine and seturity (luties, tlnis releasing otlicr i 
soldiers for Irattle. 

All Southern Fmgluud thns Iteeanwt ii vast military camp, 
filled with men trained, instructed, and eager to come to grips 
witii the Germans across the water. 



May ll-June 9 


The llciiroitpim of the Allied Amies-Almnder’s Great Offensive 
May Ih-Gmml Juin Takes Ausonia~The Poles Capture 
ilw Cmitw Monastery-General Advance of the Allm-Mu 
rehrom to Alexander of May 17 and His Reply-The Climax 
/Ipimtiches-The Canadian Corps in the Liri Valley-The Anzio 
Amy mdcT General Tmeott Advances to the Alban Hills ami 
Vimontone-Stuhborn German Resktance-Alexander’s Telegram 
of May 30 and My Reply-Valmontone Captured by the Ameri- 
cam, Juno 2-Tlio War Cabinet Send Congratulations to All- 
The Allied Entry into Rome, June 5~My Telegram to Stalin of 
Jiino H-Magnificent Achievements of the Russian Armies-Ger- 
jiuiu Uetrmi Along the Whole Eastern Front-Hitler Faces Im- 
pending Doom on Three Fronts, 


T iie MiXiitoiiiuNG OF OUB FORCES in My was undertaken 
in groat .secrecy. Everything possible was done to con- 
i ceal the movements from tho enemy and to mislead him, By 
! tho time they were completed, General Clark, of the Fifth 
; Army, had over seven divdsions, four of tliem French, on the 
! front from the sea to tho river Liri; thence the Eighth Army, 
i now under General Leese, continued the line through Cassino 
j. into tho mountains with the equivalent of nearly twelve. Six 
{ divisions had boon packed into the Anzio beachhead ready to 
f sally forth at the best moment; the equivalent of only three 
j: remained in tho Adriatic sector. In all the Allies mustered 
! over twenty-eight divisions. ^ _ 

j Opposed to them were twenty-three German divisions, hut 
f our deception arrangements, which included the tlueat of a 
i landing at Civitavecchia, the seaport of Rome, had ^puzzled 
! Kessolring so well that they were widely spread. Beti^en 
j Cassino wicl the sea, where our main blows were to iaU, there 
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wore only four clivisions, ami reservos were sciiltt-rod and at | 
a diataiioe. Our attack came unexpetiedly. The Oomans were [ 
carrying out reliefs opposite the Britisii front, and one of I 
tiieir Anny Cominamhs's lind planncTi to go on leave, ; ' 
In the morning of May 11, Alexander and I osclumged | 
telegrams, ’ 

Prime Minkter to Gcnmd Alttmider 11 May 44 i 

All our thoughts and hopes are with you in what I trust and t 
believe will bo a decisive Inittlc', fon/'lit t<» a ilnish. and having for | 
its objeot the deslruetion and ruin of the armed force of the [ 
enemy south of ilonie. j 

Genml Alcmnder to Prime Minister 11 May 44 \ 

All our plans and preparations arc now coinphlo and everything | 
if! ready, We fiave every hope and every intentiim of adiioving om' } 
oliject, namely, the destruction of tho tmciny soutii of Home, We j 
expect exti'cmely heavy and Initer fighting, and we are ready for it. | 
I simll signal you our private codti-word when the alliich starts, f 

i: 

The great offensive btigari af eleven that night, when the j 
artillery of both onr anniiai, two thtnisand guns, opened a | 
violent fire, reinforced at dawn by the full weight of the [ 
Tactical Air Force, North of Cassino, the Polish (;oip,s tried | 
to surround the monastery on tlio ridges that had been the j 
scene of our previous failures, but tltcy were ludd and thrown | 
back. The British Xlilth Corps, witlr the 4lh Britisii and 8fh j 
Indian Divisions leading, succeeded in forming small bridge- | 
heads over tho Ilapido Ifiver, l)ut bad to figlit lianl to hold ! 
them. On tho Fifth Army front tho French soon advanced to j 
Monte Faito, hut on the seaward flank tho lid United States f 
Corps ran into .stiff opposition and struggled for every yard of ^ 
ground. After thirty-six hours of lieavy fighting, the enemy ;; 
began to weaken. The French Corp,s took Monte Majo, and 
General Juin puslied his motorised division swiftly up the 
river Garigliano to capture San Ambrogio and San Apolllnare, . 
thus clearing all the west hank of tl«i river. The Xllltli Corps 
hit more deeply into tlie strong enemy defences acro.ss the , 
Rapido, and on May 14, with tho 78th Division coining up ■ 
to reinforce, began to make good progress. The French thrust ; 
forward again up the Ausimtw Valley and took Ausonia, and ! 
General Juin launched his Goiuns ^ across the trackless nioun- , 
tains we.stward from Ausonia, The American Corps sue- 1 

r Goiraim twllve Montmin tstioini, umlff Frcjt(.:ti isfikM!! imtl N,C',0 a [ 
hiKUly sklUwl ja ttioutitaia Wiirfufti. Tkfy ulamt 12,000. ! 
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ceecled in capturing Santa Maria Infante, for which they had 
been fighri»f? h’‘' German divisions, which 

on this flank had had to support the attack of six divisions of 
the Fifth Army, had .suffered crippling losses, and all the 
Gennan right flank soutli of the lari was Irreaking. 

Despite the collapsii of their seaward flank, the enemy 
north of the Liri hung on desperately to the last elements c)f 
the Gustav Liiuj, But gradually they were overborne. On the 
l5th, tlie Xfllt!) Corps reached tlie Ca.ssino-Fignataro road, 
and Genera! Leese brought up tlie Canadian Coips to he 
ready to exploit liis success. Next day the 78th Division broke 
thi'ough the defences in a northwc.slerly drive which reached 
Route' 6, and on tho 17tli the Poles attacked north of the 
monastery. This time lliey snoceeded, and occupied the ridges 
northwest of it which overlooked the highway. 

On the morning of May 18, Cassiiio town was finally 
cleared liy the 4tli British Division, and the Poles trium¬ 
phantly hoisted their rod and white standard over the rains 
of the monastery. They grciitly distinguished themselves in 
this their first major engagement in Italy, Latrsr, under tlieir 
thrustful General Anders, himself a survivor from Russian 
imprisonment, they were to win many Imirels during the long 
advance to tlie river Po. Tho XlUth Corps had also advanced 
all along tlieir front, reaching tlie outskirts of Aquino, with 
tho Canadian Corps driving forward to the south of them. 
On the other hank of the Liri, tho French had readied 
E.speria and were ptasliiiig on towards Pico, The United States 
Corps had taken Formiii, and they too were getting on 
splendidly. Ke.sselring liad been sending clown reinforeements 
as fast as ho could muster them, but they were arriving piece¬ 
meal, only to he tlmiwn into the battle to cheek the mounting 
flood of tho Allied advance. The liaglith Army had yet to 
break tho Adolf Hitler Line, running from Poutecorvo to 
Aciuino and thence to Piedimonle, but it was now certain 
that tlio Gcnnan.s would soon bo forced into a general retreat, 

The minds of mu' commander,s were tlierefore focused on 
two point,s; tli {3 liming and direction of the Anzio hreak-ont, 
and the possibility of a final German stand south of Rome, 
ha.scd on the Alhmi Hills and Valmontonc on tho highroad. 

« » O ' 

Prime Minister to Gcnmd Akximder 17 May 44 

I congratulate you wliolehoartedly on the fine udvuiico mude 
along your whole front. 
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There is seine opinion hero that it would have been better for 
the Aiv/io punch to have been lot off fust. But C.I.G.S. and I agi-ee 
^vith you that It is bolter to keep the threat of the compressed 
spring working on the enemy in the present phase. Let me know 
however what yon luivo in mind. 

In your messago rowirod this morning you speak of a pause to 
bring up the mtillcry. Will this take a few days or a longer period? 
It seems to me very important to keep close on their heels It 
is unusual lor a healon army to stop at a line of entrenchment 
which has been dug for them in rear unless there is another con- 
sideraWe force already liolding this line. 

I wonder what your casualties have been since the beginning 
of this battle, Do not call for any returns which hamper the reg¬ 
ular procedure. My own feeling is that .seven or eight thousand 
killed and wounded would cover your losses on the whole front. 
It sulficoH to let mo know whether your own feeling is that they 
me highm- or lower tliun this. 

All Idcssiugs upon you and your men. 


Aloxuiuler replied the next day: 


Geiierul Akxmwkt to Prime Minister 18 May 44 

Many thanks for your congratulations, which we all greatly 
apprcciiiitul. 

2, I vvciglKid very curcTully the pros and cons of an Arinin break¬ 
out, and among many factors two influenced me most. First, the 
enemy’s rtwerves in tliat area were too strong, with 90th Division 
and 2fjtli Division, and I wanted to draw them away first. As you 
know, OOth Division has been drawn down to main battle area, 
and part of 2(itli Division has also been moved. Secondly, die Ger¬ 
man expected Atr/io to ho the major thrust, and to gain surprise 
I did what ho did not e.xpect. I have ordered 36th United States 
Division to start moving into bridgehead tonight. I am trying to 
(Itihhle tliwn in unseen, When right moment comes, the Ameri¬ 
cans will punch out to got astride enemy’s communications to 
lloiiK). Jf successful, thi.s may well prove decisive. 

3. The iutonUon is not only to keep up the present pressure on 
the main buttlcd'ront, but to step it up. I have ordered Eighth 
Army to nsc the utmost encrji^y to break through tlie Adolf Hitler 
lino in the Liri Valley haforo the Gennans have time to settle 
down in it. I havo also directed that Poles press on at once to, 
Piedifflonte, so as to turn this line from north. And I have directed 
that French Gorp.s, after reaching Pico, should turn north and 
come in behind enemy facing Eighth Army, If the.se manoeuvres 
am .sucei!M.sfu!, it will go a long way toward destroying right wing 
of German Tenth Anny. If we get held up in front of the Adolf 
Hitler Line and are unable to turn it from nortli or south, a full- 


scalo mounted attaok will be necessary to break it; in which case 
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the heavier artillery will have to he inovtal I'orward, niul this will 
take sovcrul days. But you may lie muo that thcro will he no un¬ 
necessary delay. Tho Gennaiis are very (luiek to regain their bal¬ 
ance and I have no intention of allowing them to do so. 

4. ’My latest inforrnation on casualties is as follows: Eif-hth 
Arniy, 0000; Fifth Array, 7000; total, 13,000. 

5. Capture of Cassino rneans a groat <ioaI to mo anrl both ray , 
araiies, Apart from its Foreign Ollice vuliio, it seems to me to have , 
great propaganda possibilities. 

General Wilson, wlio had gone to ihe i'loirt IVoni Algiers, | 
jilso reported; i 

General Wihon to Frimo Minixier IS May 44 

Battle conlimicii to progreiis satisfactorily. I visited Boles today. 
They arc elated at tlrcir hard-won .success isl Monic Cairsino, whero 
fighting was very .severe. 

2. Eighth Army mid Americaas have resources to mamtam im¬ 
petus of attack, but those of join’.'; corps imcertain after eight : 
iiioie day.s of hard fighting, at present rnto of casualties. I discus.s(:(l ; 
this with de Gaulle today at |uin’,s liemhiuartcrs. fie has agreed 
to send from Nortli Africa one armoured anti one infantiy regiment 
at onas and to follow this nil with furtlier reinforeenicnts us soon 
as they have been Iraiuetl in American wcnpims. 

«» 0 0 i. 

i 

Tlie Eighth Army found that probing attack!; on tho Adolf j 
Hilk Line in the Liri Valley gave no rc.snit.s, tor although the ' 
dolonders had been lumietlly thrown into them tliey were i: 
losolute men and the defences t!iem!>»dve.s were ionnitlable. j 
A .set-piece assault was iu!ces.sary, wliieh could not ho I 
launched until May 23, hist in tlm meanUme the French had ■ 
taken Pico after a stiff fight, ami the United Stutc.s lid Corps j 
wort! in Fondi, The Germans hud good cau.se to be anxious [ 
for their southern flank. 

Fiime Minister to General Alexander 23 May 44 

Your battle .seejns to bo apiiroaching its clinias, and all thoughts 
here arc with you. Owing to tho enemy pivoting imekwards on his ; 
left, tlio advancc.s of the French and the Americans am nuturully [ 
filling the headline;;. Your woli-dcscrvcd mcffiago to the Pohs also j 
gained them great prominence. I, 

At Cabinet yasterday Nome <iut:iiic,s wore made as to whether die 1 
part played by the Britifih Irooiis was receiving proportionate i 
notice. They have been up aguirist tho stilfest and most unyield* | 
ing parts of the lino. We do not want anything .said that is not j 
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iastified, but reading the cmTcnt presij ono might well doubt if we 
were making any ,scriou,s contribution, I know of course what tho 
fact.s are, but the public may be upset. Could you therefore bring 
diero a little uaire into the, commmiiiiud'i, presuming of course you 
think that such mention,s arc deserved? 

It fell to tire ('laiiadiaii Corps to make the main attack in 
the Liri Valley. By uooii of tho 24th, they had made a clear 
breakthrougl), and their Armoured Division pierced towards 
Ceprano. Nest day tiro Genirar'rf; were in full rcitreat and hotly 
pursued on the whole of tho Eightlr Army front. 

n 0 9 

General Alexander had decided that tho pimcli from the 
Anzio beachhciid should bo simultaneous with tho break¬ 
through of the Eighth Army, The American General Tritscott 
now .stnick Iris lilow against Ci.steina with two divisions of his 
army, still called tho Vlth Corps. Ci.s'terna was captured on 
tho 25th after two days, of .stiff fighting, and on the same day 
the heachhead force.'; gained contact with the leading troops 
of the Uidted .Stale.s lid Corps, wlrich had captured and 
thrust forward from Tcrraciira. At long last all our forces were 
reunited, and we Imgan to riiap tho harvest from our winter 
sowing til Anzio, 

General Alexander to Prime Minister 24 May 44 

Herewith some interesting and pleasant facts. My xisual daily 
report to C.I.G.fi. hillowii throujdi normal channels. 

The Gii.stav Line, whicli tho enemy has been preparing all win- 
ter, and whicli was guanlcd by Hapido River, was penfilrated by 
both armies in the initial niisanlt;, and tho enemy was driven out 
of it in first week of hatllc, CiiS.sino, which was an almo.st impreg¬ 
nable fortress, was turned liy a hrilliaut pincers movement, which 
ended by isolating it from the batllcfkid. 

Tlie raucli-vaimtcd Adolf Hitkir Lino, fortified by w'irc, mines, 
and concrete and steel pillho>;c,s, has been smashed on tiro front 
of Eighth Army, 

Tho beachhead enahlcfl ti.s to imsition a fitvoag force on tiro 
German rear iltiiikti, which is now in operation to complete another 
larger .pincei’fi manocnvrc. 'The dce|)e.st praieinition np to date is 
a distance of thirty-eight miles as thu crow Hies. 

In tlie Anzio sector Ihe Aincricans havo advanced four thousand 
yards ibrough liciivily iirepared fixed dchmccii, and have snrronnded 
Cisterna, 

Wo Imvci . taken over ten tliou.sand prEmrors, and killed and 
wounded a large mnnber of tiro enemy, of whicli liguria arc not yet 
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available. Owing to extent of bultlflk'Id and latt? of advanco, it has 
not been possible yet to cheek Iho niatiiiia! caplured, but it includos 
not leiis than a luimlred guns of variousi type.s and a gicat deal of ' 
aniinunition and other winiiJment, Much niechanical transport has 
been destroyed and damaged liy onr iiir forces, who eiaini at least 
a hundred vehicles destroyed todiry. 

Of Gtjmuui divitiioiiii that liuvo been engaged, llie 71st and 94th 
Infantiy Division;! have been destroyed !i.s lii’hting fonnations. The 
1st Parachute Division, 9t)th PiUizer GrtaiadiiT Division, and 15th 
Panzer Grenadier Division have lost llie greater part of their effec¬ 
tive strengtli. Heavy los!ie,s have lieen iidlicted on 2(jtli Panzer, 2()th : 
PiUizer Grenadier Divliiion, ‘JLIth and 3f)2d Infiintry Divisions! 
o7(3th Hegiment, 305th and 131iit Heginients, 44th Division, have 
also been practically wiped out, All enemy re,serves, including a 
division vi/hich was believed to have been north of Rome, have I 
Injen drawn into the btittlo, and Ihtiro are .strong indications that f 
the Hemiann Gooting Divi-sion, wiiieh W!i.'i in O.K.W. Re;ierve, is ! 
on iis way south to try to .stem the fiile, thtmgh this cannot be j 
referred to in piihlic, a;: thi;j division hu;i not yet been ideutilied in 
the fighting. 

Co-operation between tlio two amiii!;; and Allied Air Forces has 
been quite excellent. British, American, French, Canadian, New 
Zeidand, Indian, and Polish tioop:! have all been enguged in light- 
ing. British troops have played a conspieiums jiart in very hitter 
lighting, e.spec'ially for the cro,s.sings over flm Hiipido Riv(;r and in ' 
turning Cassino from tho south. I will .see tlial tlajy Iitivo llieit 
share of publicity in tho coramtmiqwf!;,'. Brilish iuid American Air ^ 
Foree,'! have comliined in both tho close anil snt»ro distant support 
of both armies. Allied naval forces are (;o-nperating by bombard¬ 
ment and by the movemont of troops and slorta by 'icii. It Is, and 
will continue to be, in every sense an Allied baUle. 

Finally, wo have freed live hundred sqinire miles of Italy from 
tho grip of tho Gorman uggro.'i.'ior in under a fortnight, 

0 9 

General Tniseott quickly took adviintuRe of the lircmdi ho 
had made at Cisterna. Uiider Genorul Ckirka orders, lie dis¬ 
patched three divisions, ono of tltcrn armoured, to Velletri 
and tile Alban Hills; but only one, tlie Od United State.s Divi- ^ 
Sion, toward.s Valrnontone, wliiiro they would cut the most 
important escape route of tho enemy hirthor south. This was 
not in accord witli Alexanders instructions, whicli put Vul- 
montone as the primary objective. 

Prime Minister to Cnnmil Alexander SM May 44 1 

We are all delighted to ht;ar your good iwm. At this distancfl [ 
it seems much more Important to cut thdr line,' of retreat than 


anything else. I .am .sure you will have c.arcfully eon.sidered moving 
more armour by tlu; Apiniin Way up to the northenimcKt .spear¬ 
head directed against the V!ilmont()ne-Fto,s'inone road, A cop is 
much more important than Itome, which would anyhow come as 
its coii,sciiuence. The cop i;; ihc oni.! thing that miitters. 

Prime Minister to (leneral Alemndnr 28 May 44 

Furtlier to iriy telegram [aliovej, I have hecn looking through 
till) tank strength as wt; get it from various .soiircc.s. C.I,G,S. fur- 
nishe.s me with figures showing that you have at least twenty-live 
Imndred .serviceable. Stirc-ly one»half of tliese could lie used, and 
indeed rased up, in muldiig a scythe raovemmit cutting off the 
enemy’s retreat, 

I am going to send you and your iinnies a public nie.s,sngo in a 
few day;!, and will bjicfc you up whatever liappmis, hirt I .should 
feel my.self wanting in comradt'.slrip if I did not lot you know that 
the glory of this fiatlle, already great, will be mea.siired, not by the 
capture of Home or tlie juncture with tho Irridgehead, but by the 
number of Gfi’nwn (livtsion;; cut off, I am .sure you will have re¬ 
volved all thi.s ill your mind, and piThaps you bavo already acted 
in this way, Nevcrlliele;;:j, f, feel I ought to tell you that it is tho 
cop that counts. 

But the nei-irmim Goeritig Division and cloincnts of others, 
dekiycd tiiough tlury wero by dainaginj.!: al.tiick,s from the air, 
got to Valmontone flr.st, The .single American divi,simi sent by 
General Glark wa.s stopped short of it and tire e,scape road 
remained open. That wa;; very Hiilbilainatc, 

Tho enemy in tho Smith were in full retreat, and the Allied 
Air did it.s utmost to impede movement and break up con- 
C(3ntmtion,s, Olj.stiniite reargiuird.N freipiently clieckcd our pur- 
.suing force.';, and thi'ir retirement did not degenerate into a 
rout. Tlie lid United .Sliite;! Corps moved on Priverno, the 
Frencli to Ccceano, while tlic Canadian Corp,s and Briti.sh 
Xlllth Corp.s udviiiiced up the valley to Frosinono and the 
Xth Corps up tire road to Avezzano. The three American 
divisions dispalehed from the Anzio hrcacli towards Velletri 
and the Alhiiii HilLs, later reinforced liy a fourth, the 36th, 
had mot very ifiilf re.si.stiuiee, and for three days could make 
no ground, ’f'hoy got n:ady to renew the attack on Valmon- 
tone, which Kc,s.selrtii|.' had been reinforeing with any troops 
he could find tliat were lit to fight. However, a Inilliant stroke 
by the 36l:h United Stalcf* Division mu.st have di.sconcerte(l 
him. They Iwd heeri ligliting hard at: the .southwest corner of 
tho Alban Hills. On the night of May 30, they found that the 
Germans hud left a coinmaiwling heiglit; unguarded, Their 
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infantry moved fonvarcl in dose columns,, and oeciipied their 
key points. Within twenty-four lioiirs the whole 3()tli Division I 
was iinnly established and the last Gmrwn defence lino south | 
of Rome penetrated. j 

Qemnl Alexander to Prime Minister 30 May 44 

Thank you for your telegram. 

Our serviceable tank strength is ulioiit two tliousanil. 

You will see in my Operation Onhir that my aim is to destroy 
German Army in the field, 

Except for the use of roads through Home, Ixiltle foriiiulions aio 
not to go into tho city. Further, I am considering tlie advisability 
of only mentioning tho capturo of Home in my military com¬ 
munique lunong inhabited loculitbss taken hy my armies in their 
sb'ide from day to day. I shall appreciate your advieo in this matter. 

You will have hoard of frcsli enemy divisitHrs which are on their ' 
way here. I hope our tap will not he turned df too .soon, as it was 
before, and prevent us from gaining full fruits of tmi present ad¬ 
vantageous position. 

Prime Winter to General Alexander 31 May 44 

I entirely agree with your operationtil intention, and trust you 
will execute it. 

'Hio capture of Homo is a va,st, world-wide isvent, and .should not 
be minimised. I hope that British us well as Americans will enter 
the city simultaneously, 1 would not lump if in with other towns 
taken on the same day. NevertlHilitss, us you riglilly state, tlio 
dcstiuction of the German Army in thsj fkdd glvti.s ns Homo and i 
tlie rest thrown in. 

How lucky it was that wo stood up to our United .States Chiefs 
of Staff friends and refused to deny you the full osploitution of this 
buttle! I will support,' you in obtaining the first priority in every¬ 
thing you ne(xl to achieve thi.s glor!(jus victory, I am .sure tho ^ 
tAmerIcan Chiefs of Staff would now feel this was a bad moment 
io pull out of tho battle or in any way wrsikcn its force for llio 1 
pake of other operations of m:i amphiliious diaracter, which may 
■ very soon take their place In tlio vau of our idca.s, j 

AH good luck, 


The siicces.s of the 3(lth Unitcid State,? Division did not i 
bear immediate fruit. The enemy hung on desperately both 
in the Alban Hills and at Vahnontono, although tho retreat | 
of most of their lumy had now been doHeefed northward I 
towards Averaano and Arsoli, wluiro they were hunted by [ 
tho Xth and XIHth British Corjis and die aircraft of the 
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Tactical Air Force. Unhappily, the raonntaiiious coimtiy 
stopped ii.s from using our gnsit strength in armour, which 
othenvi.se could have hetm employed to much advantage. 

On June 2, tire lid United State.? Corp.s captured Valmon- 
tone iuid drove westward, That night German resistance 
broke, and next day the Vllh United State,s Corps in the 
Alban Hills, with tlie British Lsi: and 5lh Divisions on its left, 
pressed 011 toward.s Rome, Tlie lid Amca'ieun Corps led Ihiiin 
by n short head. 'Fluy found the bridges mostly intact, and 
at 7.15 I'.M. on June 4 the head of tlajir 88tli Division en¬ 
tered the Pia'/./u Veautzia, in the heart of the capital. 

On June !), I .scut the congratulations of the War Cabinet 
to all cont;cmed, and also the following personal telegram to 
Alexander: 

Prime Minkler to Clvncml Alexander !) June 44 

To these tributes I vaiture to arid ray own. Wo have always 
been in ugrcrmiont that tho main olijeet wa.s tho (jostmetiou of tho 
enemy’s armed force. It cortaiuly .sooins that tho positiim wliicli 
your armios occupy ami the Hiipiuiority tiny enj'oy in tho air and 
in armour give favourable opp(irtuuitio.s by furthor rapid action 
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of inflictog more lieavy losses on Kesselring’s disortleretl army, so ' 
that their retreat to the north may cost tlKan ilear. ■ 

We shall bo glad if you will <;onipIimeHf on our bchait tho : 
leaders and the troops of tlic United Slates, of Britain, Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, of France, Boland, and Italy, 
who havo distinguished themselves from one end of llu? line to the 

other. , 1 .1 

We share your hopes for future success in the relentle.ss pursuit 

and cutting olf of the beaten enemy. 

0 9 » 

I had kept Stalin fully informed from time to time of the ; 
progres.s of tlie.se operations, and on jnne when other | 
things wertj also going on, sent him our good tiding,s. 

Prime Minister to Premier Slolin fl J’me 'M 

You will have been pleased to learn of the Allied entry info ! 
Rome. What wo have alwuy.s regarded as more important is thn 
cutting-off of us many enemy diviiiions as pwisilile. Genual Alex- ; 
under is now ordering strong armoured forces northward on Tcrni, 
which shoidd largely complete the cutling-oif of all the divisions 
which were sent by Hitler to figbt .south of Honie. Altlimigh the 
amphibious landing at Anzio and Netturio did not immediately 
fnictify as I had lioped when it was plumied, it was a correct 
strategic move, and brought its reward in the mid. First, it drew : 
ten divisions from the following places: one from France, one from 
Hungary, four from Yugoslavia ami I.stria, one from Dcmiiarfc, and 
three from North Italy. Secondly, it hrouglit on a defensive battle 
for us In which, though wo lost about Iwenty-fivt; thousurul men, j 
the Gormans were repulsed and mwdt of the lighting .strenglli of | 
their divisions broken, with a losii of aliout thirty thmisand men. 
Fin.ally, the Anzio lauding has made possible the kind of move* 
inent for wliich it was originally planned, only on a far larger 
scale. Genera! Alexander is eoneontruting every rdi'ort now on ea* 

1 trapping tlie divisions south of Home. Severu! have retreated into 
tlie mountains, leaving a great deal of their heavy weapons heliind, |: 
hut we hope for a very good round-up of prisonois and iimteriid. 

As soon as this is over, we .shall decide how he,st to use our armies 
in Italy to support the main adventure, Poles, British, Free Fnaicli, 
and Americans have all broken or beaten in frontal attack the 
German troops opposite them, .and there' are various important op¬ 
tions which will soon havo to be emisiidercd. 

2. I havo just returned from two days at Fisenhowers Head- ' 
quarters watching the troops emlmi'k [for Noraiandy]. The dilll- | 
cnlties of getting proper weather conditions are very great, espe- \ 
cially as we have to consider the fullest employment of the ait, |" 
naval, and ground forces in relation to tides, waves, fog, and cloud. [ 
With great regret General Eisenhower was forced to poslptmo for i 


one night, hut the weather foreca,st has undergone a most favour- 
aide change and tonight we go. We are using five thousand ships, 
fliul litivfj uvinlublc eleven thousund fully mounted nircrciftk 

From many quarters came messages of warai congratuk- 
tion. I evwi got a pat from the Bear. 

Marshd SitiUn to Prime Minister 5 June 44 

I eongratulate you on the great victory of the Allied Anglo- 
Auicricuii lorccs-^thti taking of Rome. This news has been greeted 

ill the Soviet Union with great satisfaction. 

* * » 

Stalin had eau,se to be in a good mood, for things were 
going well witli liim, The scale of the Russian struggle far 
excetxled the operations witli which my account has hitlierto 
been concerned,^ and formed of course the foundation upon 
whieli the British and American Armies approached the 
climax of the war. TIu; Russians had given their enemy little 
time to recover from their severe reverses of the early winter 
of 1043. hi rnid-January their attacks on the hundred-and- 
tweiity-inilf? front Iforn Lake Illmen to Leningrad had pierced 
the dcfene(:,s in front of the city. Farther south, by the end 
of Febiiiary, tlie German,s had been driven back to the 
shore.s of Lake Peipus. Leningrad was freed once and for all, 
and the Rus.siuns stood on the borders of the Baltic States. 

Siumsful Rus.siau attacks west of Kiev had forced the 
Germans hack towards the old Polish frontier. The whole 
sonthem front wii.s aflame and the German line deeply pene¬ 
trated at many points. One great pocket of surrounded Ger¬ 
mans wa.s left behind at Kersun, from which few escaped. 

Throngliout Mtirch the Russians pressed their advantage 
all along the line and in the air. From Gomel to the Black 
Sea the invaders were in full retreat, which did not end until 
they had heeu thrust across the Dniester, back into Rumania 
and Poland, Tlien the spring thaw brought them a short res¬ 
pite. In tlio Crimea however operations were still possible. 
After three days’ fighting, the Russians broke through the 
Perckop Neck on April 11, joined hands with others that had 
crosstid at Kerch, and set about destroying the Seventeentli 
German Army and regaining Sebastopol, 

Iho situation of Ilitler's armies at the end of May was 
forlorn. His two hundred divisions on the Eastern Front 
could not hope to withstand the Russian flood when it was 
again released. Everywhere he was faced with imminent dis- 
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aster. Now was the time for him to v . 
his forces, where they should withdraw and whLVw 
instead his order, were for them all ^ tdlt t 
There was to bo no withdrawal, anywhe^ 
armie.s were thus condemned to be broken on all fcee S 
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The Kim Fmkks fit a Find Conference, Mtiij Vy-Flentu of VM i; 
df n for iJw Expeditkm~-Dmer with (kmml Montmimi, Maij f 
W~TnmpoH for the Ledvri: Divimn-lFDitii Temhm Groim- i 
I Arrnnpfi to Witnenn the 'Naml Bombmlmml Afioat-Tiw King 
Wishes to Clime ToihTIis Mujesti/s Letters to Me of Mnij 31-- 
A Dk:»s.vl((rt in the Mop Hoorn, June l-l/iv Mujesiii’s Letter of . 
June 2~A Geiwrd Commmt-The Wcuthrr Bmns to Cause | 
Anxtdt/"-Mr. Ikvin and I Wutch Fmhnrhithms at rorlsmoulh 
and in the Solenl-Worse 'Nems Ahmit the Wenther-Fidd-Miir- 

slid Smuts Hoininiscences . Kisenhowirs Deemm at 4.15 fi.m, 

Juno 4 to Postpone for TwnniipFoiir Hours--A Letter from the 
President-Mti Hephj, June 4--Mr. Fdrn Arriiws with (knerd ih 
(kuik-Ms Bristlinp Moid-Jimihowct's Find Ihrision at 4 
im. on June 5: the Die ls Ciist-The Had Wealhet Ikawcs the 
Gimim-The Armada at Svii-The Suptvmc Climax of the Wat. ; 


|N Monday, May 15, tlntio wcioks befori! D-Day, we lidd 
a final conference in Loiulon at Monty,otmiry'.s Head¬ 
quarters in St. Fiiul s School. The King, Fiekl-Marshul Smuts, 
the British Chiefs of .Staff, the Comrnamlers of the aKpedition, : 
and many of their principal Staff offiem wens present. On the 
stage was a map of the Nonnandy heaches and the inunediate 
hinterland, set at a slope so that the audience could .sec it 
clearly, and .so constructed tliat the high olliecrs e-splaining 
the plan of operations could walk about and point out the 
landmarks. . 

General Eisenhower opened the procwHliiigs, and the fore¬ 
noon session clcrsed with an address by I!i.s Mafesty. I, too, ; 
.spoke and in the course of my rwnurks I said, "I am hardening 
on this operation.” General lilisenhower in bis book ‘ has taken , 
this to mean that in the past I had been against the cross- 
Channel operation, Imt tliis is not correct. If the reader will p 
look hack to Chapter 16, page 506, he will see that 1 wrote | 
^ Crusade in Eutm, tim MS. 1 
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these very words to Ccaieral Marshall on March 11, and ex- 
pi,lined thiit I used tlmra “in the sense of wishing to strike if 
humanly po.ssil)le, (wen if the limiting conditions we laid 
down are not exactly fidfilled.” Montgomery then took the 
stage and ma<le an impressive speech. 

Ho wa.s followed by S(Woral Naval, Amiy, and Air Com¬ 
manders, and also liy the Principal Administrative Officer, 
who dwelt tipou tlie elaborate preparations that had been 
made for the administration of the force when it got ashore. 
The amount of parapliernalia sounded staggering, and re¬ 
minded mo of Admiral Andrew Cunningham’s story of the 
dental clwirs lasing landed at Algiers in the first flight of 
Operation ‘‘Torch," I was told, for example, that two thou¬ 
sand oiiicers and clerks were being taken across the sea to 
keep records, and I was given the following statement, which 
showed that twwity days after tlie lmKling-D+2()“there 
would be one visbide usltore for every 4.77 men. Each ve¬ 
hicle required a driver and its sluire of maintenance staff. 
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Altliougli fhese figures iueludcd fighting vehicles, such as 
gun.s, armomc.d ims, and tanks, I remembered too well the 
swarm in the Anzio lieaclihcad, and after reflection I asked 
Ismay to write to Montgomery and express my coneern about 
wirnt seemed to me an excess of motor-cars and non-fighting 
vehicles of all kinds. This he did, and wo arranged to discuss 
it when I vi.sited the General’s Headquarters on Friday, May 
19. Tliis interview lias been misrepresented. Montgomery is 
said to have led me into his study and advised me not to 
speak to liis .Staff, and to have threatened to resign if I in¬ 
sisted on altering the loading plans at the eleventh hour,^ and 
I am alleged to have given way, and, after telling his officers 
that I was not allowed to talk to them, to have walked out. It 
may be well therefore to state what actually happened. 

When I arrived for dimter, Montgomery asked to speak to 
me alone, and I went into his room. I do not remember the 
actual com-se of the conversation, Imt no doubt he explained 
the difficulties of altering the loading scale at this stage, 
seventeen days before D-Day. I am sura however that at no 
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time, either in this conversation or in any other of the many 
I had with liim during tlie war, did he threaten to resign, niul 
that notliing in the nature of a confrontation witli his Stnlf 
took place. I should not have accepted such behaviour. After 
our talk we went to dinner, at which only eight or nine per¬ 
sons, mostly the General’s personal .staff, were present. All 
our proceedings were of a most friendly chmacter, and when 
that night the General asked me to put .something for him in 
his private book, as I had done before other great battle.s, I 
wrote tlie following, which has already been published else¬ 
where: “On the verge of the greatest adventure with which 
these pages have dealt, I record my confidence that all will 
be well, and that the organisation and equipment of the 
Anny will be worthy of tlie valour of the soldiers and the 
genius of their chief.” 

I may add however that I still con.sider that the proportion 
of transport vehicles to fighting men in the early pha.so of the 
cross-Channel invasion was too high and that the operation 
suffered both in risk and execution from this fact. 

« « 

Another project was close to my lieart. Our aim wa.s to 
liberate France, and it seemed both desirable and fitting that 
a French division should be landed early in the operation 
and the French people told that their troops wore fighting 
once more on the soil of France. 'I’he 2d French Annoured 
Division, commanded by General Leclerc, had had a long nnd 
distinguished career in Nortli Africa, and as early as Mardi 
10,1 had told de Gaulle that I hoped they would be with us 
in the main battle. Since then the matter had been much 
probed by the Chiefs of Staff. Eisenhower was glad to have 
the division, and General Wilson did not plan to uso it in 
|he attack on the Riviera, The problem wa.s how to get it 
phome and properly mounted in time. The troops could bo 
shifted easily enough, but there was little room in honm- 
coming ships for their equipment and tlieir veliielos. After 
correspondence between the British and United States Chuffs 
of Staff and Allied Headquarters in Algiers, much bad been 
tran.sported in the landing-ships which were .sailing back 
from the Mediterranean. But on April 4, the Chiefs of Staff 
reported that they would still be short of about two thou-smul 
vehicles. To give them British ones would seriously compli¬ 
cate Eisenhower's problems of maintenance, and a few diiy .9 
later liis Headquarters decked that no American ones could 
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be provided either from the United Kingdom or the United 
state. B* meant that the division would nrt hi aK 
light until long alto the Mug, all for the lack of compai- 
aUvely few vehefe out of the immense numbers to be em¬ 
ployed. Mr. tdeu shared my disappointment, and on May 2, 

I made a per.sonal appeal by letter to General Eisenhower. 

Prime Minister to General Eimhomer 2 May 44 

Please provkle from your vast masse.s of transport the few ve- 
hide.s required for the Leclerc division, which may give real signifi¬ 
cance to htineh ^■«:entiy into France. Let me remind you of the 
f,imre.s of Anzm-vr/.., 125 000 men with 23.000 vehicles. aU so 
painfully landed to carry them, and they only got twelve miles. 

lorgive me for making this appeal, which I know you wiU weigh 
curefiilly and probe deeply before rejecting. 

Hi.s answer was reassuring. 

General Ekenhower to Prime Minister 10 May 44 

I luivo gmm veiy carefully into the transportation status of the 
Leclerc division, and members of ray Stall' have conferred with 
General Leclere on the same subject, 

I Hud that about eighteen hundred vehicles of tlie division in¬ 
cluding nearly all the track and armoured vehicles, have already 
arrived tiere, or will arrive by May 15. Approximately twenty-four 
himdreil vuhidcs remain to bo shipped, and on the present schedule ^ 
all but four hundred of these vehicles should be in England by I 
Juno 12. the remainder reaching here by June 22, General Leclerc I 
.says that he now lias adequate material for training, and he is being 
u.ssi.sted iy tlie American Third Anny, to which he is attached, His 
gonoral supply situation is good, and tlie minor deficiencies which 
reniaia after Ids velucle.s arrive, including provision for mainte¬ 
nance, will bo met from American sources, I believe that the ship-' 
ping and equiiiment .schedule of the division will ensure their being 
properly provided prior to their entry Into combat, 

Thins all was uiTunged, and the march which had begun at 
Lake Chad ended through Paris at Berchtesgaden. 

» » # ■ 

As D-Day approached, the tension grew. There was still 
no sign that tlie enemy had penetrated our secrets. He had 
scored a minor .succes.s at the end of April by sinking two 
American L.S.T.s which had been taking part in an exercise, 
Init apparently he did not connect this with our invasion 
plans. We observed some reinforcement of light naval forces 
at (..Iherbonrg and Havre during May, and there was more 
minedayiug activity in tlie Channel, but in general he re- 
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mained quiescent, awaiting a definite lead regarding tnu’ 
intentions. 

Events now began to move swiftly and smoothly to the 
climax. After the conference on May 15, His Majesty had 
visited each of the assault forces at their ports of as.sembly. f 
On May 28, subordinate commanders were infonnecl that |; 
D-Day would be June 5, From this moment all personnel 
committed to the assault were “sealed” in their .ships or at : 
their camps and assembly points ashore. All mail was im¬ 
pounded and private messages of all kinds forbidden except 
in case of personal emergency. On June 1, Admiral Ramsay 
assumed control of operations in the Channel, the functions 
of the naval Commanders-in-Chief in tlie home ports being 
subordinated to his requirements. 

I thought it would not be wrong for me to watch the pre- : 
liminary bombardment in this historic battle from one of our 
cruiser squadrons, and I asked Admiral Ramsay to make a 
plan. He mranged for me to embark in H.M.S. Belfast, in the 
late afternoon of the day before D-Day. She would call in at 
Weymouth Bay on her passage from the Clyde, and would 
then rejoin her squadron at full speed. She was one of the 
bombarding sliips attached to the centre British force, and I 
would spend the night in her and watch the dawn attack. I 
was then to make a short tour of the beaches, with due regarfl 
to the unswept mine areas, and come back in a destroyer 
which would have completed her bombardment and was to 
return to England for more ammunition. 

Admiral Ramsay felt it his duty however to tell the Su¬ 
preme Commander of what was in the air. Eisenhower pro¬ 
tested against my running such risks. As Supreme Gommantlcr 
he could not bear the responsibility. I sent him word, as Im 
has described, that while we accepted him as Supreme CMm- 
^ mander of the British forces involved, which in the case of j; 
* the Navy were four to one compared with those of the Uoiteii I 
w States, we did not in any way admit his right to regulate the j; 
P complements of the British ships in the Royal Navy. Ho ac- I 
f cepted this undoubted fact, but dwelt on the addition this I 
would impose upon his anxieties. This appeared to be both \ 
out of proportion to the scale of events and to our relations, - 
I too had responsibilities, and felt I must be my owri judge j 
of my movements. The matter was settled accordingly. . f 

However, a complication occurred which I have Hfe Mnj- ' 
ptys permission to recount When I attended my ww^^^ ' 

luncheon with the King on the Tuesday before D-Day (May i 


30), His Majesty asked me where I intended to be on D-Day. 
I replied tliat I proposed to witness the bombardment from 
one of the cruiser squadrons. His Majesty immediately said 
he would like to come too. He had not been under fire except 
in air raids since the Battle of Jutland, and eagerly welcomed 
the prospect of renewing the experiences of his youth, I 
thought aliout this carefully, and was not unwilling to submit 
the matter to the Cabinet. It was agreed to discuss the matter 
with Admiral Ramsay first. 

Meanwhile, the King came to tlie conclusion that neither 
he nor I ought to go. He was greatly disappointed, and wrote 
me the following letter: 

Buckingham Pauce 

M l w . May 31,1944 

My dear Winston, 

I have been thinking a great deal of our conversation yesterday, 
and I have come to the conclu.sion that it would not be right for 
either you or I to be where we planned to be on D-Day. I don’t 
think I nood emphasise what it would mean to me personally, and 
to the whole Allied cause, if at this juncture a chance bomb, tor¬ 
pedo, or even a mine, should remove you from the scene; equally 
n change of .Sovereign at tliis moment would be a serious matter 
for the country and Empire. We should both, I know, love to be 
theix', but in all seriousne.s8 I would ask you to reconsider your 
plan. Our presence, I feel, would be an embarrassment to those 
responsible for lighting the ship or ships in which we were, de.spite 

anything wc might say to them. 

8 o, as I said, I have very reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
tlu! right thing to do is what normally falls to those at the top on 
such occasions, namely, to remain at home and wait. I hope very 
much that you will see it in this light too. The anxiety of these 
coming day.s would be very greatly increased for me if I thought 
tiial, in addition to everything else, there was a risk, however re¬ 
mote, of my losing your help and guidance. 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Geohge R.I. 

And later: 

Buckingham Palace 

My dew Winston, May 31, 1944 

I hope you will not send me a reply to my letter, as I shall be 
scoing you tomorrow afternoon, when you can then give me your 
reactions to it before we see Ramsay. 

lam. 

Yours very sincerely, 

GEonoER,!, 
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At 3,15 P.M, on June 1, tlie King, with Sir Alan Lascelles 
in attendance, came to tlie Map Room at the Annexe, where 
I with Admiral Ramsay awaited him. The Admiral, who did 
not then know that there was any idea of the King coming, 
explained what the Belfast would do on the morning of D- 
Day. It was clear- from what he said that tho.se on board the 
ship would run considerable risks, and also would see very 
little of the battle. The Admii-al was then asked to withdraw 
for a few minutes, during which it was decided to ask his 
opinion on the advisability of His Maje.sly also going to sea 
in the Belfast. The Admiral immediately made it clear that 
he was not in favour of tins. I then said that I should feel 
obliged to ask the Cabinet and to disclose tlie Admii-al’s opin¬ 
ion about the risk, and I said I was sure they would not rec¬ 
ommend His Majesty to go. Ramsay tlien departed. The King 
said that if it was not right for him to go, neither was it 
for me. I replied T was going as Minister of Defence in tho 
exercise of my duty. Sir Alan Lascelles, who the King re¬ 
marked was “wearing a veiy long face,” said that “His Maj¬ 
esty’s anxieties would be increased if he heard his Prime 
Minister was at the bottom of the English Channel.” I re¬ 
plied that that was all arranged for, and that moreover I con¬ 
sidered the risk negligible. Sir Alan said that he had always 
understood that no Minister of the Crown could leave tlie 
country without the Sovereign's permission. I answered that 
this did not apply, as I should be in one of His Maje-sty’s 
ships. Lascelles said the ship would be well outside terri¬ 
torial waters. The King tlien returned to Buckingham Palace. 


On the morning of Friday, June 2, I set out in ray train 
for our siding by Eisenhower’s Headquarters near Ports¬ 
mouth, with Field-Marshal Smuts, Mr. Ernest Bevin, General 
Ismay, and my personal Staff. Just before we .started, a fur¬ 
ther letter arrived from the King, 

Buckingium Palace 

■ , , ■ June 2,1944 

My dear Winston, 

I want to make one more appeal to you not to go to sea on 
D-Day. Please consider my own position. I am a younger man 
than you, I am a sailor, and as King I am the head of all tiheso 
ServioM. There is nothing I would like better tlian to go to .sea, 
' but I have agreed to stay at home; is it fair that you .should then 
do exactly what I should have liked to do myself? You said yester- 
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day afternoon hat it would be a fine thing for the King to lead 
his troops into battle. a,s m old days; if the King cannot do this it 
does not seem to me right tbf't his Prime Minister should take his 
place. 

Then tliere is your own po. on. You will see very little vou 
will nm a considerable risk, you will be inaccessible at a critical 
time, when vital decision might have to be taken, and however 
unobtrusive you may be your mere presence on board is bound to 
be a very heavy additional re.sponsibility to tlie Admiral and Can- 
tain. As I said 111 my previous letter, your being there would add 
imraeasimibly to my anxieties, and your going without consulting 
your colleagues in the Cabinet would put them in a very difEcult 

po.sition, which they would justifiably resent. 

I ask you most earnestly to consider tlie whole question again 
and not let your personal wishes, which I very weU understand’ 
lead you to depart from your own high standard of duty to the 
State. 

Believe me. 

Your very sincere friend, 

George R.I. 


Meanwhile, ray train lay just outside Southampton, and we 
were soon connected by telephone witli Eisenhower’s Head¬ 
quarters. That afternoon we paid him a visit. His tents and 
caravans were very well concealed in a wood nearbv. His 
Majesty wa.s concerned at not having a reply from me to 
his letter. At 11.30 p.m. in re.sponse to inquiries I spoke to 
Lascelles at Windsor Castle on the scrambler telephone and 
.said that I hud cancelled my arrangements in deference to 
His Majesty’s desire. I wrote the following letter in the small 
hours of the morning and sent it at once by dispatch-rider to 
Windsor: 

June 3,1944 

Mr, 

I must excuse rny,self for not having answered Your Majesty's 
letter earlier. It caught me just as I was leaving by the train, and 
I have been in constant movement over since. I had a dispatch- 
rider standing by in order to take it to you tonight. 

Sir, I cannot really feel that tho first paragraph of your letter 
takes suflicient account of the fact that there is absolutely no com- 
piirjfirai in the Briti.sh Corrstitution between a Sovereign and a sub¬ 
ject If Your Majesty had gone, as you desire, on board one of 
your .ships in this bombarding action, it would have required the 
Cabinet approval beforehand, and I am very much inclined to 
think, as I told you, that the Cabinet would h.ave advised most 
strongly against Your Majesty going. 

On tho other hand, as Prime Minister and Minister of Defence, 
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I (J light to be allowed to go wliero I ooiifiidoi' it necessary to the 
discharge of my duty, and I do not admit that the Cabinet fmve 
any riglit to put restrictions on my freedom of movement. I rely 
on iny own judgment, invoked in many serious matters, as to what ■ 
are the proper limits of risk which a person who discharges ray : 
duties is entitled to run. I must most earnestly ask Your Majesty 
that no principle shall be laid down which irihihils my freedom 
of aiovemont when I judge it necessary to awiuaint myself witli 
conditions in the various llicatres of war. .Sinco Your Majissty does 
me the honour to lie .so mucli concerned about my personal safety 
on this occa.sion, I must defer to Yoiw Majesty ,s wishes, mid indeed ! 
commands. It is a great comfort to mo to know tliat they arise j 
from Your Majesty’s di-sire to eontiime mo in ymir service. Though ; 
I regret that I cannot go, I am dceiily grateful to Your Majesty [ 
for tho motives which have guided Your Majesty in respect of | 

Your Maje,sty’s humble and devoted .servant and subject, j, 

WiN.sTON S. Cimiuaiia j: 

I may add that the cruiser squadron coneenied wa,s, as I [ 
had justly estimated, not expo.sed to any widvu! danger. In | 
fact, it did not sustain a .single casualty. I .should not have h 
referred to tliis imitter if it had not been puhlitiised in a | 
friendly but unwittingly inaccurate Ibnn liy General Eisen* f 
bovver. j: 

I may here set down tlie view I have formed over many j 
ycar.s on this sort of thing. A man who lues to play an elfeetive 
part in talcing, witli tlio highest respomfiliility, grave and ter- ; 
rihle decisions of war may need the ref're,shmeut of iidvon- : 
lure. He may need also the comfort that when sending so ; 
many others to their death he may .sliare in a .small way their 
risks. His Held of personal interest, and consequently his ^ 
forces of action, arc stimulated by direct contact with the : 
event. As a result of what I saw and learned in the First ■ 
World War, I wies convinced tliat generals and otlicr high ; 
coinmander.s .should try from time to time to see tluJ condi- 
tiorus and aspect of tlie ball]ti-.steno them,st!lve,s, I had .seen 
many grievous errors miuh; through tho silly theory that 
valuable live.s should not ho endangered. No one was more 
careful of hi.s personal safety than I wii.s, hut I thought my | 
view and theme of the war were sufllcicntly important and: 
authoritative to entitle me to full freedom of judgment as to 
how I discharged my task in .such a penional matter. 

0 » « I 

The weather now bijgan to cause anxiety. A lino spell was : 
giving way to unsettled conditions, and from june 1 onward •' 
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a Commanders’ meeting was held twice daily to study the 
weather reports. At their first meeting, poor conditions were 
predicted for D-Day, with low clouds. This was of prime im¬ 
portance to the Air Forces, affecting both the bombing and 
the ail borne landings. That same evening, the fii’st warships 
sailed from the Clyde, a.s well as two midget submarines from 
Portsmouth, whose duty was to mark the assault areas. June 
3 brought little encouragement. A rising westerly wind was 
whipping up a moderate sea; there was heavy cloud and a 
lowering cloud base. Predictions for June 5 were gloomy. 

That afternoon I drove clown to Portsmouth with Mr. Bevin 
and Field-Manshal Smuts and saw a large number of troops 
embarking for Normandy. We visited the Headquarters sliip 
of the 5()th Division, and then cruised down the Solent in a 
launch, boarding one ship after another. 

On the way back, we stopped at General Eisenhower’s 
camp and wished him luck. We got back to the train in time 
for a very late dinner. While it was in progress, Ismay was 
called to the telephone by Bedell Smith, who told him that 
the weather wa.s' getting worse and that tlie operation would 
probalily have to be po.stponed for twenty-four hours. Gen¬ 
eral Eisenliower would wait until the early hours of June 4 
before making a definite decision. Meanwhile, units of the 
great armada would continue to put to sea according to 
programme. 

Ismay came back and reported the bleak news. Those who 
had .seen the array in the Solent felt that the movement was 
now a.s iinpo.s,siblo to stop as an avalanche. We were haunted 
by the knowledge that if the bad weather continued and the 
postponement had to bo prolonged beyond June 7 we could 
not again get the necessary combination of moon and tide 
for at least another fortnight. Meanwhile the troops had all 
been briefed. Tliey clearly could not be kept on board these 
tiny sliip.s indefinitely. How was a leakage to be prevented? 

But the anxiety that everyone felt was in no way apparent 
at the dinner-lalrle in the train. Field-Marshal Smuts was at 
bis most entertaining pitch. He told the story of the Boer 
.surrender at Vereeniging in 1902-how he had impressed on 
his colleagues that it was no use fighting on and that tliey 
must throw them.s’elves on the mercy of the British, He had 
been as.sailed a.s a coward and a defeatist by his own friends, 
and ho had spent the most difficult hour of liis life. In the 
end however he had won through, had gone to Vereeniging, 
and peace was made. The Field-Marshal tlien went on to 
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speak about his experiences at the outbreak of the Second | 
World War, when he had to cross the floor of the House and s' 
fight his own Prime Minister, who wished to remain neutral. [; 

We went to bed at about half-past one. Ismay told me } 
tlrat he would wait up to hear the result of the morning con- i 
ference. As there was nothing I could do about it, I said that | 
I was not to be woken to hear tlie result At 4,15 a,m, Eisen- | 
hower again met his Commanders, and heard from the j 
weather experts the ominous report, sky overcast, cloud ceil- ■ 
ing low, strong southwesterly wind, with rain and moderate i 
sea. The forecast for the 5tli was even worse. Reluctantly he 
ordered a postponement of the attack for twenty-four hours, 
and the whole vast array was put into reverse in accordance 
witli a carefully prepai'ed plan. All convoys at sea turned 
about and small craft sought shelter in convenient anchorages. ; 
Only one large convoy, comprising a hmidred and thirty- 
eight small vessels, failed to receive the message, but this too 
was overtaken and turned round without arousing the sus¬ 
picions of the enemy. It was a hard day for die thousands of 
men cooped up in landing-craft all round the coast. The 
Americans, who came from dre West Country ports, had the 
greatest distance to go and suffered most. 

At aboiit five o’clock that morning. Bedell Smith again tele- 
phoned Ismay confiiming the postponement, and Ismay went I 
to bed. Half an hour later, I woke up and sent for hhn. He j 
told me the news. He says I made no comment. j 

0 » « 

The early post brought me a letter from the President, 
written a foiinight before and withheld for delivery till the 
fateful moment came. Alas, I cannot find it. F.D.R. expressed 
in the most kindly teims his feelings about our joint work 
arid comradeship, and his hopes and longings for our success. 

I cabled a grateful but somewhat discursive reply. 

Prime Minlsierio President Roosevdt 4 June 44 

I was so glad to get your chaiming letter of May 20, Our friend¬ 
ship is my greatest stand-by amid the ever-increasing complications | 
of this exacting war. Averell brought mo a good account of your j 
physical health, and I have sustained from many quarters inripres- f 
sions that your political health is also greatly improved. I am hero 
imar Ike s Headquarters in my train. His main preoccupation is 
the weather. There are wonderful sights to see wiA all these thou¬ 
sands of vessels., 


De Gaulle’s Committee by a large majority decided that he 
should accept my invitation to come here. He hummed and hawed, 
but Massigli and several others threatened to resign if he did not 
do so. We expect him on D minus 1. If he arrives, Eisenhower 
will see him for half an hour and explain to him the position ex¬ 
clusively in its military aspect. I shaE return to London during 
the night of D-Day. I do not expect that very much can be done 
with de Gaulle, but I stiU hope the word “leadership,” which I 
am told you approved in HuE’s speech, may prove serviceable. I 
do not expect we shaE get more than a certain number of nules 
from the beaches, and probably what we get wiE be a depopulated 
area weai'ing the aspect of a battlefield. This I can explain to de 
Gaulle safely here when he arrives. I wiE also defiver him your 
friendly message to come over to see you. I shall keep you con¬ 
stantly informed. 

I see some of your newspapers are upset at my references in the 
House of Commons to Spain. This is very unfair^ as all ! have 
done is to repeat my declaration of October 1940. I only men¬ 
tioned Franco’s name to show how siUy it was to identify Spain 
with him or him with Spain by means of caricatures. I do not 
care about Franco, but I do not wish to have tlie Iberian Peninsula 
hostile to the British after the war. I do not know how I can de¬ 
pend on a de GaulEst France. Germany would have to be held 
down by main force, and we have a twenty-years alliance with 
Russia. You must remember that we are very near to all this 
pleasant outlook. 

We should not be able to agree here in attacking countries which' 
have not molested us because we dislike their totalitarian form of 
government. I do not know whether there is more freedom in 
Stalin’s Russia than in Franco’s Spain. I have no intention to seek 
a quarrel with either. 

After D-Day, ought not you and I to send a short message to 
Stalin, which can be published? Perhaps it would be well to wait 
till we are definitely established over the other side. 

We this month have the aE-time high record for the U-boat war 
-only four .ships of aE the United Nations, amounting to about 
twenty thousand tons, sunk. In addition, we have four U-boats 
.sunk for every ship of om’s and a tremendous plurality of enemy 
ships .sunk by our own combined fleets. 

I am so glad Alex has not belied your support and impressions 
of him. How magnificently your troops have fought, I hear that 
relations are admirable between our armies in every rank there, 
and here certainly it is an absolute brotherhood. Tam looking for¬ 
ward to seeing your Chiefs of Staff. I have been delighted to 
receive increasingly good news about Harry, I earnestly hope that 
tins will be maintained. I am deeply grieved that you cannot come 
before that very distant [October] date, Let me know if I can help 
matters by a journey. 
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Teheran to Bomb 

Presently Mr. Eden arrived with General de Gaulle, who 
had just flown in from Algiers. I told de Gaulle that I had 
asked him to come because of the forthcoming operation. I 
could not do this by telegraph, and I felt that the history of 
our two countries required that tlie liberation of France must 
not be undertaken by the British and Americans without the 
French being informed, I had intended to invite him a little 
before D-Day, but the weather had forced us to postpone 
the assault for twenty-four hours, and it might even be later. 
This was a grave fact. Thiity-five divisions and four thousand 
ships had been assembled in the ports and camps and a 
hundred and fifty thousand troops had been embarked for the 
first wave of the attack. Many of these had to be kept in con¬ 
ditions of extreme discomfort in small craft. Eleven thousand 
planes were ready, of which eight thousand would go into 
action, provided the weather was all right. I then went on 
to say how much we regretted the bombing of the French 
railways, with its loss of French life, but we had fewer in¬ 
fantry tlian the Germans, and it was the only way we could 
stop them bringing up overpowering reinforcements while 
we built up our front. 

The General was bristling. He asked for an absolutely free 
right to telegraph to Algiers in his own cipher. As the recog¬ 
nised head of a great empire, he said it was impossible to 
deny him free right of communication. I asked him for an 
assurance that he would not impart any military information 
about the forthcoming assault to any of his colleagues, except 
those actually at our meeting. De Gaulle said that he must be 
free to keep in touch with Algiers about operations in Italy, 
and I explained that I was only talking about “Overlord.” I 
then unfolded to him our plan. After he had thanked me for 
this, I asked him if he would send a public message to France 
as soon as the armada had actually sailed. Queen Wilhelniina, 
King Haakon of Norway, and rulers of other countries which 
the enemy expected us to attack had agreed to do so, and I 
hoped he would do the same. He said he would. 

Mr. Eden now intervened in the conversation, saying tliat 
the great operation impending had taken all our thoughts, 
but after it was launched it might be useful to discuss certain 
political questions. I explained that I had been in correspond¬ 
ence with the President for some time, and that while he had 
begun by wanting the General to visit the United States, he 
did not seem so anxious about it now. Tliis was perhaps be¬ 
cause of the way General Giraud had been treated. The 


On the Eve 

President had arranged with Giraud for the French forces to 
be equipped, and now Giraud was dismissed. To tliis, de 
Gaulle replied that he thought it was better at this moment 
to be in England rather than Washington. I warned him that 
“liberated France" might for some time only consist of a few 
people under fire, and both Eden and I strongly urged him 
to visit Mr, Roosevelt soon. De Gaulle said that he was quite 
willing to do this, and had so told the President, but he was 
anxious about who was to administer liberated France. This 
should have been arranged long ago, last September. 

This remark made me speak bluntly. The United States 
and Great Britain were willing to risk the lives of scores of 
thousands of men tp liberate France. Whether de Gaulle 
went to Washington or not was his own affair, but if there 
was a split between the National Committee of Liberation 
and the United States, we should almost certainly side with 
the Americans. About the administration of liberated French 
soil, if General de Gaulle wanted us to ask the President to 
give liim the title-deeds of France the answer was “No.” If 
he wanted us to ask the President to agree that the Commit¬ 
tee was the principal body with whom he should deal in 
France, the answer was “Yes.” De Gaulle replied that he 
quite understood that if tlie United States and France dis¬ 
agreed, Britain would side with the United States. With this 
ungracious remark the interview ended. 

In a little while I took de Gaulle to Eisenhower’s Head¬ 
quarters in the woodland, where he was most ceremoniously 
received. Ike and Bedell Smith vied with one another in their 
courtesy. Presently Ike took him to to their map tent, and for 
twenty minutes imparted to him the whole stoiy of what was 
about to happen. We then returned to my train. I bad ex¬ 
pected that de Gaulle would dine with us and come back to 
London by this, the swiftest and most convenient route, but 
he drew himself up and stated that he preferred to motor 
with his French officers separately. 

« « # , 

The hours dragged slowly by until, at 9.15 on the evening 
of June 4, another fateful conference opened at Eisenhower’s 
battle headquarters. Conditions were bad, typical of Decem¬ 
ber rather than June, but the weather, experts gave some 
promise of a temporary improvement on the morning of-the 
6th, After this, they predicted a return of rough weather for 
an indefinite period. Faced with tire desperate alternatives of 
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accepting the immediate risks or of postponing the attack for 
at least a fortnight, General Eisenhower, with the advice of 
liis Commanders, boldly, and as it proved wisely, chose to go 
ahead with the operation, subject to final confirmation early 
on the following raoming. At 4 a.m, on June 5, the die was 
irrevocably cast: the invasion would be launched on June 6. 

In retrospect this decision rightly evokes admiration. It was 
amply justified by events, and was largely responsible for 
gaining us the precious advantage of surprise. We now know 
that the German meteorological officers informed their High 
Command that invasion on the 5th or 8th of June would not 
be possible owing to stormy weather, which might last for 
several days. The fact that such a complex series of move¬ 
ments could be accomplished without detection by a wary 
and determined enemy is a remarkable tribute to the work 
of the Allied Air Forces and the excellence of our deception 
plans. 

» o , » 

All day on June 5, the convoys bearing the spearhead of 
the invasion converged on the rendezvous south of the Isle 
of Wight. Thence, in an endless stream, led by the mine¬ 
sweepers on a wide front and protected on all sides by the 
might of the Allied Navies and Air Forces, the greatest ar¬ 
mada that ever left our shores set out for the coast of Franco. 
The rough conditions at sea were a severe trial to troops 
on the eve of battle, particularly in the terrible discomfort 
of the smaller craft. Yet, in spite of all, the vast movement 
was earned through vrith almost the precision of a parade, 
and, although not wholly without loss, such casualties and 
delays as did occur, mostly to small craft in tow, had no ap¬ 
preciable effect on events. 

Round all our coasts the network of defence was keyed to 
the highest pitch of activity. The Home Fleet was alert' 
against any move by German surface ships, while air patrols 
watched the enemy coast from Norway to the Channel, Far 
out at sea, in the Western Approaches and in the Bay of 
Biscay, aircraft of Coastal Command, in great strength, sup¬ 
ported by flotillas of destroyers, kept watch for possible 
enemy reactions. Our Intelligence told us that over fifty 
U-boats were concentrated in the French Biscay ports ready 
to intervene when the moment came. The hour was now 
striking. 
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Here, then, we reach what the Western Powers may justly 
regard as the supreme climax of the war. Nor, though the 
road might be long and hard, could we doubt that decisive 
victory would be gained. Africa was cleared. India had been 
defended from invasion. Japan, overstrained and disillusioned, 
was recoiling on her home land. All danger to Australia and 
New Zealand had passed away. Italy was fighting on our 
side. The Russian armies had driven the German invaders 
from their country. All the gains Hitler had acquired- so 
swiftly from the Soviets tbee years before had vanished witir 
staggering losses of men and equipment. The Crimea had 
been cleared. The Polish frontiers had been reached. Ru¬ 
mania and Bulgaria were desperately seeking to escape tiro 
vengeance of their Eastern conquerors. Russia's new offensive 
timed with our Continental landing was about to break. While 
I sat in my chair in die Map Room of the Annexe, the thrill¬ 
ing news of the capture of Rome arrived. The immense cro.ss- 
Channel enterprise for the liberation of France had begun, 
All the .ships were at sea. We had die mastery of the oceans 
and of the air. 

The Hitler tyranny was doomed. Here, then, we might 
pause in thankfulness and take hope, not only for victory on 
all fronts and in all three elements, but also for a safe and 
happy future for tormented mankind. 


END OF BOOK TWO 


You hme just jinkhed CLOSING THE RING, 
one volume in the most important historical 
work of our century,. If you learned from if, 
or if you were noted by it, may we sugaest 
that you share your experience and 
reOommndittoafrmdjf 
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Appendix A, Book One 

LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


A.A. GUNS 

Anti-aircraft guns, or ack-ack guns 

A,D.G.B. 

Air Defence of Great Britain 

A.F.V,s 

Armoured fighting vehicles 

A.T. niFLES 

Anti-tank rifles 

A.T.S. 

(Women’s) Auxiliary Territorial Service 

C.A.S. 

Chief of the Air Staff 

C.I.G,S. 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff 

C,-in-C. 

Commander-in-Chief 

C.O.S. 

Chiefs of Staff 

D.N.C. 

Director of Naval Construction 

F.O. 

Foreign Office 

G.H.Q, 

General Headquarters 

G.O.C, 

General Officer Commanding 

H.M.G. 

His Majesty’s Government 

M.A.P. 

Ministry of Aircraft Production 

M.E.W. 

Ministry of Economic Warfare 

M.O.I. 

Ministry of Information 

M. OF L. 

Ministry of Labour 

M. OF S. 

Ministry of Supply 

P.M. 

Prime Minister 

V.C.A.S. 

Vice-Chief of the Air Staff 

V.C.I.G.S, 

Vice-Chief of the Imperial General Staff 

V.C.N.S. 

Vice-Chief of the Naval Staff 

W.A.A.F. 

Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 

W.R.N.S. 

Women’s Royal Naval Service (“Wrens”] 
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Appendix B, Book One 
LIST OF CODE-NAMES 



Accolade: Operations in the Aegean. 

Admiml Q; President Roosevelt, 

Anahm: Recapture of Burma. 

Anvil: Allied landings in the South of France, 1944. 

Avalanche: Amphibious assault on Naples (Salerno). 

Bavtown: Attack across the Straits of Messina, 

Bombabdon: Steel outer breakwater used in artificial harbours, 
Buccaneer: Operation against the Andaman Islands. 

Colonel Warden: The Prime Minister. 

Culvehin: Operations against Northern Sumatra. 

Eureka: The Teheran Conference, 1943. 

Gee: Radar aid to bomber navigation. 

Gooseberry: Breakwater used in artificial harbours. 

Habakkuk: Floating seadrome made of ice. 

Hercules: The Capture of Rhodes, 

Husky; The Capture of Sicily. 

Jupiteh; Operations in Northern Norway. 

Lilo: Breakwater used in artificial harbours. 

Mulberry: Artificial harbour. 

Oboe: Blind-bombing device. 

Oleander: Alcyab. 

Overlord: The Liberation of France in 1944. 

Penitent: Operations against tlie Dalmation coast. 

Phoenix; Concrete caisson used in artificial harbours. 

Pigstick: Landings behind the Japanese positions south of Mayu 
peninsula, on the Arakan coast of Burma. 

Plough Force: Special Combined Operations Force. 

Pluto: Oil pipe-line across the English Channel. 

Quadrant: The Quebec Conference, 1943. 

Round-up: Plan for liberation of France in 1943. 

Saturn: Establishment of an Allied force in Turkey in 1943. 
Sextant: The Cairo Conference, 1943. 

Shingle: Amphibious operation south of Rome at Anzio. 
Sledgehammer: Plan for attack on Brest or Cherbourg in 1942. 
Strangle; Air attack on railway lines in Northern Italy. 
Tentacle: Floating airfield, constructed mainly of concrete. 
Torch: Allied invasion of French North Africa in 1942. 

Trident: The Washington Conference, 1943, 
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Tube Alloys: Atom bomb research. 

Whale: Floating pier used in artificial harbours. 

Window: Tinfoil strips used to confuse German radar. 

Zip: Signal used by Commanders-in-Chief to denote' the shirt of 
an operation. 
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PRIME MINISTER’S PERSONAL MINUTES 
AND TELEGRAMS 

]me-OctobeT, 1943 


June 

Prime Mimster to Minister of War Transport and 6 June 43 
First Sea Lord 

I should be obliged if you would let me have a note on the- 
ships that have passed through the Mediterranean in the different 
convoys, the character of tlie cargoes, and what stores have been 
carried for the British Red Cross to Russia. 

Let me also know what is proposed in the future. 

Frime Minister to Secretary of State for Air and 8 June 43 
Minister of Home Security 

Please let me have a report setting out what is being done to 
protect our reservoirs from attacks like those we have made re¬ 
cently In Germany. [On the Mohne Dam.] 

POST-WAR CIVIL AVIATION 
A Pbeliminahy Nons 

Prime Minister to Lord Cherwell 10 June 43 

My ideas about post-war civil aviation are based on the princi¬ 
ple of "a fair field and no favour.” All the airports of the world 
should be open to tlie through traffic of all nations (except the 
guilty nations) on the payment of reasonable expenses for mainte¬ 
nance and service. No country would however have the right to 
operate an air company, state or private, inside the territory of 
another. If possible no subsidies .should be paid by any Govern¬ 
ments. If the traffic proved unremunerative, the nece.ssary support 
should be given on a schedule agreed by the countries concerned, 
and in part on the basis of air mail contracts. Subject to the above, 
any company or corporation, state or individual would be free to 
operate throughout Ae world, 

2. After the war it is proposed that a world organisation ruspon- 
sible for maintaining peace should be set up. Air-power resulting 
from civil aviation would necessarily be subject to the control of 
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this body. A sub-committee of the world council or sub-commit¬ 
tees of tlie Continental councils (if any) would regulate disputes 
and supervise or conti'ol quasi-military developments and implica¬ 
tions. Subject to this, nations would be encouraged and afforded 
all facilities to render the best service from the point of view of 
safety, comfort, and speed of which they were capable. 

3. The difficulty of getting agreement among the Dominions at 
this stage should not prevent the formulation of British policy 
after consultation with them. At the same time it is of the utmost 
importance and urgency to ascertain the views and wishes of the 
United States. Everything will be much easier if agreement is 
reached with them. ... 

Prime Minister to Major Morton 11 June 43 

What is the truth about the tales I hear of application by vari¬ 
ous bodies for the leading captured generals to visit some of our 
education centres and generally to be taken about the country to 
see things? There was an idea, for instance, that [the Italian] Gen- 
eral Jesse should visit Eton. I should be opposed to any of this 
nonsense. These generals are not to be moved out of their places 
of internment without my being informed beforehand in each case. 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges 13 June 43 

Please draft for me a further warning to all Ministers, high of¬ 
ficials, Parliamentary Private Secretaries, etc., about speaking with 
extreme caution and reticence to foreign [neutral] diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives in this country. Although these are very often quite 
friendly and sincerely wish us to win the war, they do not hesitate 
to magnify their own positions with their Governments by report¬ 
ing anything they can pick up, and the Governments may trade 
this to the enemy in return for otlier items. Only those who have 
the duty and authority, either general or special, to impart infor¬ 
mation should discuss war matters with them or in their presence. 

2, Even general war matter.s and items appearing in the news¬ 
papers should not be discussed, because confirmation of these is 
obtained by these foreigners when they come into contact witli 
persons who have secret knowledge. Lunches and dinners of an 
informal character with members of the diplomatic staffs should 
be avoided. You should be con,suited in any particular case, and 
you have my authority to advise. Personal intimacy with foreigners 
.should be reduced to a minimum. 

Prime Minister to First Lord 13 June 43 

Admiral Cunningham expressed the opinion to me that our light 
naval craft could have achieved even more in the Mediterranean if 
the engines of the motor torpedo boats had been more reliable. Let 
me have a report on this, and let me know whether this is a local 
problem connected with the maintenance of these craft or whether 
there is a basic weakness in the design. 
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Prime Minister to Foreign Secretmy and 13 June 43 

Minister of Information rr .. u- v n 

I have read the report on Gennan morale « Tunisia K is hardly 
po sSle to pay a higher tribute to the fighting quahte of the 
Sn soldlr, and the introduction of words like brutish m no 
way detracts from the formidable impression this “count gives. 
Their “exttaordinaiy stupidity” certamly does not extend to the 
use of their arms or to their seizing of tactical opportumties. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay and 15 1““ 43 

Sir Edward Bridges ^ . u i 

Will you please make the following terminology effective in all j 

British official con'espondences „ , ,, , i r « „ 1 

For "aeroplane” the word “aircraft should be used; Jor aero- j 

drome” either “fliifieW” or "fllfport." The expression airdrome . 

should not be used by us. 

It is a good thing to have a rule and stick to it. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Aircraft Production 15 June 43 
[Sir Stafford Cripps] 

1 am veiy pleased to see that you are keeping so well up to 
your programme. You are quite right about the hami tha is don 
by overcalling the hand. Promises which cannot be fulfilled lead 
to a large waste of effort by the Air Ministry in traiiung, bmldmgs, 
etc., quite apart from the effect on your own factones. ^ 

What I am not quite clear about is your labour situation. I iioti. 
that you have received a very much .smaller quota than was allo¬ 
cated to you. Had you discounted this when you made Ihe pro¬ 
gramme, or does the fact that you could fulfil it mean that et- 
ficiency has increased beyond your expectations? These matters 
will all have to be considered most carefully m view of the con¬ 
stantly increasing labour stringency. You certainly seem to have 
received a smaller fraction than any other depa^ent so far. 

I approve of your list of aircraft with special priorities. As you 
say, anything that can be done to exceed the programme would be 
particularly valuable for these types. 

. I am very pleased that you are pushing ahead with new types of 
fighters. I am particularly Interested in the jet-propelled type of air- 
crit, of which you showed me a model tlie other day. Please re¬ 
port progress from time to time, and let me know vvhen wo may 
expect these machines to become available for operations. 

Prime Minister to Director of Military Intelligence 15 June 43 
What is your present most detailed estimate of the .strength in 
Sicily? First, the Germans: we know the strength in detail of the 
division which is forming. It is under seven thousand. What odd¬ 
ments are there, including air groundsmen? What reinforcements 
have reached them, or are on the way? 

Secondly, give me an analysis of the Italians there. There was a 


story nbout dghlytooi kttaltom fo, cm,,,! ga^son 

How are fliy 

divided? ® 2 sy surrender of the fifteen thousand men on Pan- 
eDeri, and the ta or five thousand on Lampedusa shows the 
temper of tliese Itahan masses, ™ 

Prime Minister to Chief of the Air Staff 16 j^ne 43 

The air forces in Eg^Vetc. are very large indeed. Pray let 
me know how they are to p ay their part in the next few months 
They seem to be doing very little at present. What state of prep 
ion have tlie plans for reinforcing Tnikey reached? What propol 

in helping in 

Sicily? We cannot afford to have any part of the Air Force stand" 
ing ictle. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 17 ^ 

I am strongly of the opinion that wound stripes should be'^^Led 
as m the last w^. Pray bring this to tlie notice of the tliree de- 
partmen s. The^War^Office are of course the principal party con- 
cemed. I wish to make a submission to the King by Monday The 
matter must have_ been previously considered. Let me have any 
papers on the subject. There must be no further delay in tliis on 
account of ffie Purp e Hearts” which the Americans are giving to 
their ovra soldiers and are distressed not to give to ours 
2, The second question is the issue of chevrons for'every year 
of service abroad, which I think also would be greatly appreciated 
by the soldiers. 

Prime Minister to General lsnwy, for C.O.S. Committee 17 June 43 
I ana anxious about deception plans for Sicily, and therefore 
asked last night for a special report. The newspapers aff seem to 
be pointing to Sicily, and, to judge by the maps and cartoons that 
are published in so many organs here, and, I have no doubt, in 
the United State,s, this objective would seem to be proclaimed and 
common property. 

2. Safety lies in multiplication and confusion of objectives. A 
helpful note seems to have been struck this morning in some 
papers in saying that we have sufficient forces to attack several 
objectives at once. This should be stressed. Mr. Bracken is seeing 
the press representatives this afternoon. Also, surely Greece re¬ 
quires some prominence? 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C.O.S. Committee 18 June 43 
Why cannot we lit some of these Fijian Commandos into the 
Burma fighting or elsewhere? 

Prime Minister to Chief of the Air Staff 19 June 43 

I quite understand the relief given to Takoradi by the new route 
through Casablanca, and by the opening of the Mediterranean, In- 
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deed tlie time lias come to consider economics of personnel on the 
Talcoradi route, and I shall be glad to receive your proposals to 
tliis end. 

Prime Minister to herniary of State for India 20 June 43 
I entirely agree with the Deputy Prime Minister that the pay of 
the Indian Army should bo increased. Broadly speaking. I .should 
make a twenty-live per cent reduction in the number,s and spread 
the .saving over the pay of the rest. 

VHme Minister to Lord President of the Council 20 June 43 
Would it not be well to instruct the Minister of Works and 
Buildings to use his compulsory powers for laud acquisition and to 
build these three thousand cottages [for agricultural laboureivs] j; 
exactly as if they were aMelds or war factories, and to lit tliem in 
as best po.ssiblo with the neccssaiy war requirements, assigning 
them a reasonable priority? To ask local authoritius all over the 
country, unanned with the necessary powers, to pt a move on in 
respect of this handful of cottages and to make their way through 
the inevitable correspondence with all the public departments on- 
gaged in war activities would lead to an immense amount of tnHIe 
effort. It seems to mo that everybody is being disturbed and that 
we are becoming involved in discredit through this comparatively 
small job. Broadly speaking, my view is, either do it or don’t do it. 

Prime Minister to Brigadier Jacob 22 Juno 43 

Please make out the table about the coast defences ^of Tripoli, 
showing the contrast between the pre-war estimates and what was : 
actually found. Naturally, as the war progressed, we learnt thrmign 
frequent contacts more about the defence armaments of Tripoli. 

We .shall now however bo attacking a number of new places with 
which we have not been in contact, and for the.se tho inflated pre¬ 
war estimates may exerci.se an undue iuliuence, This was the whole : 
point of my inquiry. 

Prime Minister to C./.G.S. 215 June 43 

What is the position about the increased proportion of rille 
strength in an infantry buttidion? It was agreed that it should be 
increased by ihkty-six, and I hoped that it might bo by .seventy- 
two. 

Prime Minister to Lord Chancellor 23 June 4-3 i 

What is tho position of tho King’s older daughter? At what tigo I 
does .she become officially of age, (a) while still the Heir-Apparent, 
and (b) .should .she .succeed? -i ' ' 

Surely if the King and Queen leave the country. Princess Eli'/a- 
both, having reached the age of eighteen years, ought to b(5 a mem¬ 
ber of a Council of State? It may be that after tho war tho King 
and Queen will make k progress through tlieir Dominions, and in |: 


that case it would certainly be desirable that the future Queen 
should have every opportunity of acquiring experience in affairs. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 26 June 43 
I am glad to .see that large receipts of .300 ball ammunition are 
expected by the end of July. In view of these, and having regard 
to the existing stocks, it should be possible to make extra issues 
to the Home Guard for training at once, so as to take advantage 
of die remaining summer months. 

Prime Minister to Chiefs of Staff Committee 30 June 43 
I note that ninety-five per cent of the Army and R.A.F. vehicles 
shipped in May to theatres other than North Africa were boxed. 
This is most satisfactory, and a considerable contribution to the 
war effort. 

I trust you will aim at a similarly high standard in the remain¬ 
ing theatres. Every month gained in getting adequate assembly 
plant running is a real saving, 

Prime Minister to Minister of Production and 30 June 43 
President of the Board of Trade 
I am still anxious about the leather position. Are you satisfied 
that there will not be a run on the shops when the new ration 
books become valid? Cannot anything be done to ease tlie shoe 
repair position? 

In view of the seriousness of the civilian situation, could any re¬ 
lief be obtained from tho Services, either in boots or in leather? 
I note that stocks of boots for the two and a half million men in 
the Army are higher than civilian stocks for fourteen million men. 

What are you doing about the long-term outlook? Would it not 
be desirable to work out with the Americans a pictoe of world 
supply and demand over, say, the next twelve months? 

Prime Minister to C.LG.S. 30 June 43 

I understand that seventy-five cargo ships are said to be required 
to carry the equipment of the British troops who will return from 
North Africa in tho winter. This presumably means that they will 
bring back mo.st of their vehicles witli them. 

As we are still sending out considerable numbers of vehicles to 
Nortli Africa, could we not make a saving of shipping in both di¬ 
rections if the returning divisions left most of ffieir vehicles in 
Africa and were given new ones In England, 


July 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C.O.S, Committee 2 July 43 
The North African Headquarters seem to be getting more than 
ever “sicklied o’er with tlie pale cast of thought." It is quite right 
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for Planning Staffs to explore mentally all possible hypotheses, but 
happily human affairs are simpler than that. ^ 

2. We must first fight the battle which is m the hands of Alex¬ 
ander and Montgomery. Supposing that all goes well or &at there 
is even a collapse, the next step will show itself quite dearly. H. 
on the other hand, we do not succeed in Sicily, no question of the 

next step ai'ises. , , 

3 We cannot allow tlie Americans to prevent our powerful 
armies from having full employment. Their Staffs seem now to be 
wriggling away to [the idea of] Sardinia. We mus 
up and allow no weakness. I trust the Chiefs f will on^ 
again prevent through the Combined Chiefs of Staff tius weak 

shuffling away from the issue. t u c n 

4. Above all we must preserve to ourselves the full power to 

judge and launch once we know what Sicily tastes like. 

5 I should be very glad to discuss this with you today at 3 
p.m‘. I do not like the present attitude. Strong guidance must be 


given. 


Man-Power 



Prime Minister to lord Chermll ' 3 July 43 

Please divide the subject into seven or eight main claimants— 
Army Navy, Air, Ministry of Aircraft Production, etc. How many 
did they have, and what did they ask for in the January reviewr 
What did they get, and how many have they got now? How many 
more are tliey asking for now? 

It is on this table that I propose to work. 

Let me have it tonight. 

PHme Minister to Lord President of the Council and 3 July 43 
Sir Edward Bridges 

What is the exact situation now about these cottages for agri¬ 
cultural labourers? Who is in charge of building them, and vvhen 
are they going to get built? The Minister of .Works and Buildings 
led me to understand tliat he has the whole matter in his hands 
now. Is this so? 

Prime Minister to Lord President of the Council 5 July 43 

You may remember my note last December about the increase 
in short-term .sickness, shown in figures compiled by the Govem- 
raeiit Actuary. 

It is disquieting to find that the rising trend has continued dur¬ 
ing die winter. The addition, tlius revealed, to the numbers nor¬ 
mally kept away from work by sickness is quite an appreciable 
fraction of bur total labour force; and the effect on the war etfort 
is the same if a large proportion of them are war-weary rather 
than genuinely E 
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Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air and 5 July 43 

Chief of the Air Staff 

In view of all the assurances given about die comparative im¬ 
potence of enemy bombing, I am of the opinion that the time has 
come to review the question of the black-out so far as night work 
in industrial establishments is concerned. 

The need for saving labour in every direction in order to speed 
up die aircraft programme makes it indispensable that night work 
Is not hampered by black-out restrictions. 

I should like an assurance that the Air Ministry is not insisting 
on any restrictions of this character which hamper production, 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 5 July 43 

I am glad to note that your requirements of crude rubber are 
no liigher than in 1942, and that the Army is helping to conserve 
our supplies of vital raw materials. Since the number of Army 
vehicles will be greater this year, the result is satisfactory. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Economic Warfare 5 July 43 

I do not view the situation in France as you do, and I do not 
agree with your sweeping generalisations, taken from much too 
narrow a base. If the [French] Liberation Committee so conduct 
themselves as to win the confidence of the British and United 
States Governments, we could no dpubt transfer to them the re¬ 
sponsibility of financing the resistance movements in France, It is 
however the Committee, and not General de Gaulle, with whom 
we should work. We are now endeavouring to build up the col¬ 
lective and impersonal strength of the Committee and to elevate 
the civilian influences as much as possible, 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges 11 July 43 

I am very much interested in the question of Basic English, The 
widespread use of this would be a gain to us far more durable and 
fruitful than the annexation of great provinces. It would also fit 
in with my ideas of closer union with the United States by making 
It even more worth while to belong to the English-spealdng club. 

2. I propose to raise this tomorrow at the Cabinet with a view 
to setting up a committee of Ministers to examine the matter, and, 
if the result is favourable, to advise how best to proceed. The 
Minister of Infoimatlon, the Colonial Secretary, the President of 
the Board of Education, and perhaps Mr. Law, representing the 
Foreign Ofifice, would all seem suitable. 

3. T contemplate that the B,B.C. should teach Basic English 
every day as part of their propaganda, and generally make a big 
push to propagate this method of interchange of thought. 

4. Let me know your ideas about the committee, and put the 
matter on tiie agenda for tomonow, 
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hime Minider to Foreign Secretary 11 July 43. 

About King Peter’s marriage, we should recur to first principles. 
The whole tradition of military Europe has been in favour of “les 
noces de guerre," and nothing could be more natural and notliing 
could be more becoming than that a young king should marry a 
highly suitable princess on the eve of his departure for the war. 
Thus he has a chance of perpetuating his dynasty, and anyhow 
of giving effect to those primary instincts to which the humblest of 
human beings have a right. , i «• 

2. Against this we have some tale, which I disbelieve of a mar¬ 
tial race, that the Serb principle is tliat no one must get married in 
wartime. Frima facie this would seem to condone extra-marital 
relations. Then a bundle of Ministers that has been flung out of 
Yugoslavia are rolKng over each other to obtain the shadow offices 
of an imigri Government. Some are in favour of tire i^lage, 
some are not. The King and the Princess are strongly in favour of 
it, and in my view in this tangle they are the only ones whose 
opinions should weigh with us. 

3. The Foreign Office should discard eighteenth-century politics 
and take a simple and sti'aightforward view. Let us teU the King 
and tell his Ministers we think the marriage should take place, and 
if the King is worthy of his hazardous throne we may leave tlie 
resttolrim, 

4. I may add that I am prepared to go into action in the House 
of Commons or on any democratic platform in Great Britain or the 
United States on the principles set forth above; and I think tire 
Gabinet ought to have a chance of expressing its own views. We 
might be back in tlie refinements of Louis XIV instead of the lusty 
squalor of the twentietir century. Are we not fighting this war for 
liberty and democracy? My advice to the King, if you wish me to 
see him, will be to go to the nearest Registry Office and take a 
chance. So what? 

AiRcnAFT FOR Austiulu 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air and 12 July 43 
Chief of the Air Staff 

it is of high importance for the future of the British Common¬ 
wealth and Empire that we should be represented in the defence of 
Australia and the war in the Pacific. From this point of view the 
single squadron of the' Royal Air Force which we have sent has 
played a part out of all proportion to the size of the unit. The facf; 
drat Australia has over here eighty-one hundred Australian air 
crews, including some of their very best airmen, and the share fliey 
have taken in the Empire Training Scheme, certainly leaves ua 
heavily in.their debt so far as the air is concerned. 

2. It is not merely a question of Spitfires or other fighter air¬ 
craft, but of British squadrons capable of doing full justice to the 
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Royal Air Force. I should therefore like to send three Spitfire 
fighter squadrons to Australia during the present year, and persuade 
the Americans to give us the fighter aircraft they would otherwise 
have sent to Australia. I have little doubt ffiat I can explain all 
this quite satisfactorily to the President. You will note however that 
I am not proposing to mount Australian airmen on British ma¬ 
chines, but to send complete British units. I note from my last 
return that you have nine hundred and forty-five more fighter pilots 
on effective strength tlian fighter machines serviceable, and there¬ 
fore it seems to me tliat forty or fifty could easily b spared out of 
these. It is my duty to preserve good will between tlie Mother 
Country and this vast continent of Australia, inhabited by sLx 
million people of our race and tongue. 

; 3. Pray let me have your comments and proposals. 

(Action this day.) 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for G.O.S. Committee 13 July 43 
i The time has come to bring the Polish troops from Persia into 
tire Meditemnean theatre. Politically this is higlily desirable, as 
the men wish to fight, and once engaged will worry less about their 
own afifairs, which are tragic. The whole corps should move from 
Persia to Port Said and Alexandria. The intention is to use them in 
I Italy. 

I 2. We have five months in hand to use all our strength against 
! Italy. Let me have a list of the British-controlled [Allied] troops 

j available which are not yet committed to the Sicilian battle and are 

I capable of active field operations. 

i 

j Prime Minister to First Sen Lord 13 July 43 

I am shocked to see the destruction of the Duchess of York 
convoy. Will you let me have a copy of the signal from tire C.-in- 
C. Mediterranean about ten days ago, warning us of the ‘'intoler¬ 
able” (I think that was the word) dangers of the air attack on 
this route too near the Spanish coast? The loss of these large ships 
will spoil our monthly record, which anyhow is burdened with 
operational casualties. Pray let me know what will be done to 
avoid this form of air attack in the future. Surely it is Worth while 
going farther out beyond the range of Focke-Wulfs. 

2. I see that Port Fairy was damaged west of Cape St. Vincent. 
VFhere did the aircraft come from, and how far out was she? If the 
enemy could reach her why could not Gibraltar air give her pro¬ 
tection? 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges 14 July 43 

The Public Relations Officers are becoming a scandal, and the 
whole system requires searching scratiny and drastic pruning, Pray 
advise me how to proceed, A small Gabinet committee with a 
I suitable reference Would seem to be indicated. 
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(Action this day.) 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Wflf 16 July 43 

and C-LG.St 

I learn wiHi great concern from C.LG.S. that our 1st Annoured 
Division, a unit of exceptional quality and experience, on which 
years of trying have been lavished, is now being used to guard 
prisoners of war. As an emergency measure for (say) a month tlris 
might be tolerated. It must now immediately be iDrought to an 
end. Rifle-armed formations, not incorporated in divisional units, 
to the number of at least ten thousand, must be sent to North 
Africa either from this country or the Delta to guard prisoners. 
Lord Leathers should regard the shipping for any from this country 
on a high priority. 

2. At the earliest moment the 1st Armoured Division is to he 
reconstituted with its vehicles and brought up to full strength. 
The necessary training to restore its efficiency cannot be delayed. 
Let me have a programme and timetable. I understand tliat 
C.I.G.S. has already protested to General Eisenhower. Let me 
know exactly what happened, and what the answer was. 

3, Are there any more units in this condition? Let rne have a 
list of all divisional and separate brigade formations (a) in North¬ 
west Africa and (b) in the Middle East, stating the condition of 
each and the task on which it is employed. What is tlie state of 
me South African Division? What has happened to the 201st 
Guards Brigade? Where is the 7th Armoured Division? Where is 

^ the 4th_Indian Division? Is the New Zealand Division progressing 
Jk' ^*^“®dule? What stage has been reached in the movement of the 
■ Polish Division to Syria? How far are these divisions complete and 
W eqmpped? 

S Prime Minister to Chief of the Air Staff 16 July 43 

1; I still do not understand why it is necessary to have 2946 crews 
i! on effective strength [in Fighter Command] in order to man 1732 
seraceable ^craft, or indeed a total initial equipment of 1966. 
bee how different are the figures of Bomber Command, who are 
ar _more heavily engaged than the fighters, and who have only 
1^3 crews to an initial establishment of 1072 aircraft, and only 
1095 crews operational for 1039 aircraft serviceable, 
pndnr Command are not comparable to those 

’ and yet it has this enormous surplus of 
crOTs. How far does this personnel surplus extend into the ground 



Prim Minister to lord President of the Council If July 43 

thf wS nf communication about 

! TI; M i f «S”™l^ral cottages. I now feel however that 
as I should hke him to have a fuller explanation of the positiim 
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than could conveniently be contained in a letter it would be helpful 
it you could see Lord Winterton yourseE* 

(Action this day.) 

Prime Minister to C.IQ.S. 19 j^|y 

I do not feel very co^ortable about the strength of the Dover 
gamson, which I visited on Saturday. There is only one battalion 
m Dover, and another at St. Margaret’s Bay. These can be rein¬ 
forced by a bngade after some hours. There are of course plenty 
of troops farther back. ^ ^ 

2. There is of comse no question of invasion, but when I asked 
toral Swayne what would happen if three or four thousand 
Storm Troopers of the Commando type came across one night, he 
was not able to give me a very reassuring answer. He said they 
would certamly get ashore, but would be turned out afterwards, 
and he also emphasised the shortness of the warning that would be 
received. This is not good enough. Dover is so near that perhaps 
half ari hrmr is all the notice you would get by radar. I do not 
tliink the Germans are likely to try, but it would be a tremendous 
scoie if they did have possession of part of Dover for even three 

M J ™ ten 

tlnies as bad as the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau incident. 

3. I should be much against locldng up too many troops even 
at tliis point on the coast, but it seems to me we have gone to the 
other extreme and are exposing ourselves to what might be a most 
vexatious affrorit. In my opinion, at least another brigade should 
be actually in ihe coast defences or the strong points, and avail, 

u “if™ ® attempted, wl 

should aU look very silly if some of our valuable guns were blow| 

Pray go into this matter anew. 

Prinie Minister to Secretary of State for War and 19 Tifiv 43 
Minister of Information j r 

In difficult cases about releases from military service it is im¬ 
portant that the rules should not be broken or relaxed. Neverthe¬ 
less the Secretary of State has a discretionary power, where the 
public .se^ice may be advantaged, to make exceptions in respect 
of high-class personnel whose contributions to the war effort may 
be greotox m their civilian employment. In using this discretion he 
would naturally have regard to the fact that only a very smaU part 
of the Amy is engaged in actual fighting, and that many trans¬ 
ferences from civil life to the Army merely involve a chanae of 
non-combatant jobs. ® 

2. It is the duty of Ministers to settle such matters by personal 
arrangement, and not to let them come to a point where either 
departmental antagonisms arise on smaU points or I am called upon 
to intervene. 

1 Seo minute of July 3 to Lord Piesideut of the Council. 
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himo Minister to Minister of Infornuitm July i'i ; 

I saw Hf/aiii yostiaclay tlio two Anu-rioaM Amiy films Divide nml 
Conmer iiml The Iltitlle of Mtuin. I tliiiik tlioy aio tlic licsl propit- 
aiuida yet soon in tliis country. Moreover, they tfsicli people iiboiit 
wlint liapperma in UJ-ll), whieli few rcaliiieil coniplelely at l ie liine 
ami which is ttlreiuly bcgiiming to fade in memory. 1 mai;;i(lev that 
these films sliould have tlic widest {.ossible showing. Is there imy 
diictilly in onr picture houses taking tliern? What terms, broadly, j 
would you arrunge with fliem? If tliere is any monopolistic refusal, ^ 
tlo not to couio lo lOo, i woult! osk for if 

vvherc are the otlior four film.';? Two have ecrtainly been 
mentioned by name. I wish to .see thmn. Why is there this lonij 
delay? Arc the film companies raakini' muliTgromid mslslanu;? 
Huasf! let me have a report on thcsii second two films. What i.9- 
holding them up? 

3 As you know, I am willing to malm a short lilalement mtro. 
dueing the films and praising the attitude of ilm .AncrieauN, Hut I 
wish H lourli iotoicsl in 

busim;.s,s, ami I Impe you will rirtsis it forward slnmg,iy. 

Vrime Minister lo Chief of the Air Stuff 21 July 43 ; 

j I am disposed to sumitiim tlii.s i.uopo.sal of ilm .Semetary for 
fpciTolcum. You know I ultaeh the greatest importantn to the eieii- 
tiou of a sufficiency of lauding gronmls siieeially adapistd to meet 
fog conditions. I liope this is fully reali.'ied. 

Nine Minister to First Lord ^ 23 July 43 : 

I think it is rather a iwegniint fact that onl of iorlydive thousiiiid 
ollicers and ratings [in the I'lent Air ArmJ, ol which over lour |' 
thousand art; olileers, only thirty slunild Ituve hemi killed, missing, |; 
or haw ht:eu takiai prisoiH!r.‘i ilnring the llireo months ending April 
30,1 am vt.!i'y ('lad of course that they have not sulfitreil, hut flit; ;■ 
whole (pitiiition of the sealt; of tht; h'lta'f Air .'Vrm is rtiistal by this [ 
clear prciiif of how very rarely it is Itroiij'ht into eonfaet with the | 
('iieray. Wln.m .sut'h iuuiiense ditittamls are mado upon us by tlw: | 
fleet Air Arm in ivspt;et of men and maeliines, out: fc Itoiim], how- i 
tivnr ungratidul the tusk Jiiuy .S'ccm, to serutiiiiite its aetmd eiitiilny- j 
merit against: thc! (.meray, 1 am .sure, it i.s not (he fault tit th(.t ollicers j; 
and men thtit they have not had mont opjmrtunity, iinil it may lie | 
lilt! period in (piestion was esceptiomd. We eaimol Imweuiu' keep | 
such a large, ma'is of high-elass pemoniit.d of the hif.die.sf lighting [; 
rpiality in a eomlition of non-activity .so far its aelua! contact with r 
thc enemy is concerned. i 

Fray give fhi,s matter your eareftd eonsideratioii, lieeanfic f, shall 
he mturning to it in the near future. j 

Mme Minister lo Gmmd Ismuij, for C,.O.S. Committre 24 July 45 i. 

Set) now how all tliese dillicultitts fin Burma] un; mountini' up, | 


flud what a va.st expniuliture of force i,s required for the.se trumpery 
gains. All the eomrnandors on the spot seem to bo competing with 
one another to magnify their demaudii and the obstacles they have 
to overcome. 

,2. All this ,sht)w.s how nee().s.sary it is to decide on a commander. 
I still consider he .should lie a determined and competent soldier, in 
tlic iirime of life and with tluj latest experience in the field. General 
Oliver Utesc is, I believe, tlie right man, and as soon as the fight¬ 
ing in .Sicily is over lie should come back to this coimtTy for con- 
.sultaliou, 1 consider Wingate should command the anny against 
Burma, lie is a man of genius and audacity, and has righdy Jrecn 
discerned l:iy all eyes as a figure quite above tire ordinary level. The 
exprcs.sion thc Clive of Burrua has already gained currency. 
There is no doubt that in the welter of inefficiency and lassitade 
which ha.s eharucleused our operations on the Indian front, this 
imm, his iorce and hi,s achievements, stand out, and no mere 
qne.stion of .seniority most obstruct the advapee of real personalities 
to their iiroirer .stations in war. He too should come home for 
di,scufi.'iiou hero at an early date. 

Vfime Minister to Genenil hmay, for C'.O.S. Committee 23 July 43 
,See the various teleipunrs about the ill-treatment of our people in 
North lUi'isia. The only way to deid with this kind of thing is for 
o.sten(atiou.s preparations to he made to withdraw the whole of our 
personnel without saying anything to the Ru.s.sian authorities, Let 
a plan ht; madi’, for this. A,s soon as the local Russians .see that we 
are oil', th(!y will report to Moscow, and will of cour.se realise that 
the (Ifjpartme of our personnel means the end of the Arctic con¬ 
voys, if anythin),' will bring them to their senses, this will. If not, 
anyway we had better he out of it, as it only causes friction, 
li-xperienee has tauglit me that it is not worth while arguing with 
Soviet: peo[)le. One simply ha,s to confront them with the new fact 
ami await their reactions. 

Vtlnw Minister to C.LG.S. 25 July 43 

I am ohligeil to you for reviewing the strength of the Dover 
garrison. 1 had not taken into consideration tlie important forces 
monlioniid Iiy you. Arc you sure that all tlie.se, especially the Royal 
Navy and Royal Air lAiree, are oq'ani.sed for immediate action at 
iijc .shorkst notku? Of eoimsii, it could only bo by 
Iho possifiility I had in mind was a sma.sh-and-grah raid by 
ahoiit two thousand Storm Troopers brought across in fast motor- 
boiit.s. Provicled you are .satisfied that there is no danger of this, 
that the cliff,s are unseiilable ami that the landing points and de- 
fenees are adeqiiatdy garrisoned, I am content.^ 

hirmi Minister to aonimtl Imtm.for C,O.S. Committee 26 July 43 
ft is vital and urgent to appoint a young, competent soldier, well 
atiao laiuuto of July ,10 to C.I.y.ti, 
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tiained iii war, to become Supreme Commander [in the Bm-ma 
theatre], and to re-examine the whole problem of the war on tliis 
front so as to infuse vigour and audacity into the operations. 

a. I Icnow the Chiefs of Staff fully realise what a foolish thing it 
now looks to go and concentrate precious resources from the Medi¬ 
terranean in order to attack the one speck of land in the whole of 
this theatre, namely, Alcyab, which the enemy are making a kind 
of Gibraltar and are capable of reinforcing up to an entire Japanese 
division. For this petty purpose, now rightly stripped of its conse¬ 
quential attempt upon Rangoon, we are to utilise the whole am¬ 
phibious resources available in the Bay of Bengal for tire whole of 
the year 1944. Even Ramree is to be left over until after the 1944 
monsoon. A more silly way of waging war by a nation possessing 
overwhelming sea-power and air-power can hardly be conceived, 
and I should certainly not be prepared to take responsibility for 
such a waste of effort and above all of time. 

3 . The proper course for the campaign of 1944 is as folIow.s; 
(a) Maximum air aid to China, improvement of the air route and 
protection of the airfields, {h) Maximum pressure by operations 

to those conducted by General Wingate in Assam, and, 
wherever [else] contact can be made on land, with the Japanese 
forces. (c)The far-flung amphibious operation hitherto called 
“Second Anakim,” which can be launched in regions where fight¬ 
ing is not interrupted by the monsoon season and where our naval 
and air powers can be brought into the fullest play. It is on this 
i^tliat the most urgent and intense study should now be concen- 
bated by tlie Staffs. 

4. The matter must now be brought up before the Defence 
Committee, in order that their views in principle may be ascer¬ 
tained before om' conference at Quebec. 

Prime Minister to President of the Board of Trade 26 July 43 
I am told that in spite of contributions from civilian supplies 
there is at present a shortage of playing cards for use by die forces 
and workers in industry. The importance of providing amusement 
for the forces in their leisure hours and in long periods of waiting 
and monotony in out-of-the-way places, and for the sailors penned 
up in their ships for months together, cannot be overstated. 
Nothing is more handy, more portable, or more capable of pro¬ 
longed usage than a pack of cards. 

Let me have a report on this subject, and show me how you can 
remedy this deficiency. It ought to mean only a microscopic drain 
on our resources to make a few hundred thousand packs, 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War (to see) 
andCmS. 26 July 43 

I am willing not to send a personal telegram to Eisenhower on 
the state of the 1st Armoured Division in order that he may not 
thinlr you were pressing me to do so. However, I can only agree 
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to tliis if prompt and drastic action is taken, for I am determined 
that this fine unit shall be immediately brought to the highest state 
of eflSciency and equipment. We shall need it all tlie more if large 
distances have to be covered rapidly in Italy, and especially if our 
front broadens out into the northern part of Italy and the valley of 
tlie Po, 

2. Will you therefore inform General Eisenhower that I am 
deeply concerned in this matter, and procure a prompt and satis¬ 
factory settlement with him. 

3. Will you also give me a programme of the re-equipment of 
the division, and thereafter let me have reports fortnightly on the 
progress made towards its becoming in all ways fit for action.'^ 

Prime Minister to Minister of Agriculture 30 July 43 

I shall be much obliged if you will give me a brief report on the 
harvest, both hay and com. 

Prime Minister to Colonel Price 31 July 43 

I do not consider tliat the date 1948 should now be mentioned 
as the hypothetical date for the ending of the war with Japan. This 
matter can be discussed between us during our conference at 
Quebec and on the wiiy to it. Obviously the long-term projects 
of the Admiralty must be before us at the time of taking any such 
decisions. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Aircraft Production 31 July 43 

I am concerned that you hold out such slender hopes of our 
getting jet-propelled aircraft soon. I have heard that there is con¬ 
siderable diffusion of effort, and that even the air-frames, which 
should not present any difficulty, are apt to be behindliand. 

Would it not be a good thing to examine the numerous engines 
which it seems are under development and to concentrate our 
efforts on the two or three [types] which we may hope to get into 
production quickly? There are numerous reports of German jet- 
propelled aircraft, and we cannot afford to be left behind. 


August 

Prime Minister to President of the Board of Trade 1 Aug. 43 
Thank you for your note about shortages of playing cards.^ What 
happened to the 1,950,000 produced over and above the 1,300,000 
issued in the last twelve months? 

2. As to tlie future twelve months, the demands appear to be 
well under 2 , 000,000 packs, against which you prppose to make 
2,250,000 packs. I should be very willing to .support you in getting 
the twenty more workers and hundred tons of paper necessary to 

3 See minute of July 16 to Secretary of State for War. 

'* See'minute of July 26 to President of the Board of Trade. 
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TYifilffi an additional million, but first I must know what has hap¬ 
pened to the 1,950,000 surplus in the last twelve months, and, ■ 
secondly, what is the reserve you consider necessary to have "in 
hand for emergency.” Tire important tiling is to have the cards 
freely forthcoming when called for, and although the soldiers 
should have priority civilian workers need tliem too. j 

Prime Minister to First Sea Lord 1 Aug. 43 

I have suggested to the President that we issue from Hyde Park 
during our conference at Quebec om monthly statement about the 
anti-U-boat warfare, This will mean it will come out on the 13th or 
14th, instead of on the 10th. 

2. I am anxious to shilce a strong and heavy blow this time on 
German hopes, and I should like to press the President to agree to 
the following items: (a) In the first half of 1942, 1.6 ships. In the 
second half of 1942, .8 of a ship. In the first half of 1943 .4 of a 
ship, (h) In the ninety-two days of May, June, and July, eighty- f 
seven, or whatever is the figure, U-boats are known to have been | 
destroyed in addition to the many which have been damaged, (c) 

The losses of Allied merchant shipping all over the world were 
greater in July tlian in June, which was a record month, but they 
are substantially less than the average of, .say, the period JanuiU'y 
1942 to June 1943, inclusive, or January 1943 to June 1943, in¬ 
clusive, whichever you like. The operational losses in the capture 
of Sicily do not exceed, say, seventy thousand tons, (d) During the 
present year-that is, to the end of July-tho new .ships completed by | 
the United States, Great Britain, and Canada exceeded all sinkings 
in the shipping of the United Nations by upwards of, .say, three 
million tons-i.e., the nearest million under the true figure. 

Pray let these points be considered before we leave, so that I , 
can discuss the whole matter with the Pre.sident. 

P.S.-How many of them were sunk by the British? 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 2 Aug. 43 

Make sure that no code-names are approved without my seeing : 
them first, 

Prime Minister to C.LG.S. 2 Aug. 43 

Eisenhower’s telegram about relief of the 1st Armoured Division 
from garrison duties, 

Please let me know what can be done, consulting Lord Leathers 
about shipping, to meet the further requirements of guard.s for 
prisoners of war.® 

2.1 do not understand why it was neces,sary to strip all oHier 
armoured units in tlie Middle East in order to provide the very : 
limited armoured forces taking part in “Husky.” Let me have a 
report showing the exact number of tanks held by each of the 
various units in Mrica, and also the last tank report, which showed, 

® Sea minutes of July 16 and 28, 


I think, nearly three thousand tanks in possession of Middle East 
Command. 

3. We should not hesitate to take Shermans from a British 
annoured division in this country to send out at once by special 
ships in order to get the 1st Armoured Division rapidly re¬ 
equipped. 

4. Let me also have a return showing the number of tanks 
available in Great Britain, and the number expected from America 
and from supply in the next three months. 

Prime Minister to C.LG.S. 2 Aug. 43 

I am counting on you to make , sure that these prime units of 
our Army which we have had so much trouble and delay in making 
are hot melted down into slush by uncomprehening hands.® 

We are getting a mass of tanks of all kinds in the Middle East, 
and also at the same time a litter of hits and pieces of personnel, 
where once stood perfectly organised veteran armoured divisions 
and brigades. 

Nothing must stand in the way of rehabilitation. 

Prime Minister to Lord President of the Council 2 Aug. 43 

I am much obliged to you for all tlie trouble you have taken, and 
I welcome the further inquiries you are to make into the Army 
Bureau of Current AfiFairs. 

Every effort should be used to prevent extra time, money, and 
military personnel being absorbed in these activities, which, al¬ 
though admii’able in themselves, must not be allowed unduly to 
cumber the military machine and increase tlie heavy disproportion 
of non-combatant services. Above all, no man fit to fight should 
be drawn into this organisation, and the utmost vigilance must be 
used to correct the tendency of all such bodies to magnify them¬ 
selves and their numbers. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Aircraft Production 8 Aug, 43 

The fall in engine production is very painful, I quite realise that 
it is the holiday season, but the fall in new production seems to 
have been much greater this year than last, 

Prime Minister to Deputy Prime Minister 6 Aug. 43 

Your committee on Air Force establishments should certainly 
probe the enormous surpluses of crews compared with serviceable 
aircraft in tlie fighter squadrons.’ 3038 crews are maintained to 
man 1725 aircraft. The reason given is that they have to be stand¬ 
ing about waiting to take off at any moment, but this reason is 
good only over certain areas and under certain conditions. The 
fighter aircraft have not had heavy losses since the Battle of 
Britain, and it looks to me as if substantial economies could be 

a See previoui! minute, 

’ Sue minute of Juiy 16 to Chief of the Air Staff. 
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made here. One wonders whether everything is on a similarly lavish 
scale. Bomber Command, although in far more continuous heavy 
action, work on a much smaller margin. Coastal Command are 
however remarkably well supplied with surplus crews. Here 
however the need to have as many aircraft as possible out on the 
long patrols is paramount, and may be only satisfiable by practical 
duplication of crews. This, I repeat, does not apply to fightei 

2. Another point which requires searching is the accumulation 
of Hurricanes and Spitfires at Takoradi. In the latest return, dated 
July 30, there are 183, of which 43 are Spitfires. Considering that 
tliis route is falling into abeyance on account of a much better 
route becoming open through the Mediterranean, we should 
scrutinise narrowly the personnel employed on the route, as well 
as this habit of keeping a mass of invaluable aircraft additional to 
Middle East reserves in the tank at Takoradi. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 8 Aug. 43 

I do not think that the Russians have any anxieties about the 
rearmament of Turkey on its present scale. The Russians pre¬ 
ponderance of strength is so great that the trifling improvements 
we are ma king in the Turkish forces need not, and I believe wffl 
not, disturb tliem. 1 : 

2. No doubt they would be annoyed by Turkey complicating the 
situation in the Balkans without doing anything effective to help 
Russia defeat Germany. 

3. Obviously however the Russians will not remain contented 
with the present state of the Straits, and I do not suppose they have 
forgotten that we offered them Constantinople in the earlier part 
of the late war. Turkey’s greatest safety lies in the active associa¬ 
tion with the United Nations. As you know, the time may come 
very soon when we shall ask her to admit our air squadrons and 
certain other forces to protect them in order to bomb Ploestl and 
gradually secure tlie control of the Straits and the Black Sea. 
There is not much basis of real conversation witli Russia about 
Turkey till we know what line Tmkey takes. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 8 Aug, 43 

I have crossed out on the attached paper many unsuitable 
names. Operations in which large numbers of men may lose their 
i lives ought not to be described by code-words which imply a 
I boastful and overconfident sentiment, such as “Triumphant,” or, 

^ conversely, which are calculated to invest the plan with an air of 
despondency, such as “Woebetide,” “Massacre,” “Jumble.” "Trou¬ 
ble,” “Fidget,” “Flimsy,” "Patlietic,” and “Jaundice.” They ought 
not to be names of a frivolous character, such as “Bunnyhug," 
“Billingsgate,” “Aperitif,” and "Ballyhoo.” They should not be 
ordinary words often used in other connections, such as “Flood," 
“Smooth,” “Sudden,” “Supreme,” “FuUforce,” and "Fullspeed," 
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Names of living people—Ministers or Commanders—should be 
avoided; e.g., “Bracken.” 

2. After all, the world is wide, and intelligent thought will 
readily supply an unlimited number of well-sounding names which 
do not suggest the character of the operation or disparage it in 
any way and do not enable some widow or mother to say tliat her 
son was killed in an operation called “Bunnyhug” or “Ballyhoo." 

3. Proper names are good in this field. The heroes of antiquity, 
figures from Greek and Roman mythology, the constellations and 
stars, famous racehorses, names of British and American war heroes, 
could be used, provided tlrey fall within the mles above. There are 
no doubt many other themes that cOuld be suggested, 

4. Care should be taken in all this process. An efficient and a 
successful administiation manifests itself equally in small as in 
great matters. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, 10 Aug. 43 

for C.O.S, Committee 

Please see this telegram.® There is no objection to the employ¬ 
ment of Commandos, which are in fact regular troops of the highest 
order and the only ones we are likely to be able to spare for the 
Bailcans this year. Fully accredited British military or diplomatic 
officers can of course accompany the Commandos to negotiate any 
surrender that may be asked for. The Middle East Commanders- 
in-Chief must not be encouraged to take conventional reactionary 
views. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Production and 11 Aug. 43 
Minister of Supply 

I am .shocked at the appallingly low output of thirty-nine tanks 
for the week ending July 31. I do not feel that the explanation 
of siunraer holidays is sufficient, and I shall be glad if you will let 
me have a full report. How does this figure compare with fore¬ 
casts, and are your forecasts being realised, especially in the modem 
type of tanks? I shall require to be fully, convinced on this matter, 
which has an important bearing on our policy regarding acceptance 
of American tanks. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 14 Aug, 43 

All this is quite true, but it might better have been left unsaid. 
The displacement of Ribbentrop by von Papen would be a mile¬ 
stone of importance, and would probably lead to further , disinte¬ 
gration in the Nazi machine. There is no need for us to discourage 
this process by continually uttering the slogan “Unconditional 
Surrender." As long as we do not have to commit ourselves to 
dealing with any particular new figure or new Government, our 

®From Middle East Defence Committee, deprecating the employment of. 
Commandos in the Dodecanese, etc., as the, Italians and .Germans .were un¬ 
likely to surrender to them. 
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advantage is clear. We certainly do not want, if we can help it, 
to get tliem all fused together in a solid desperate block for whom 
tliere is no hope. I am sure you will agree with me that a gradual 
break-up in Germany must mean a weakening of their resistance, 
and consequently the saving of hundreds of thousands of British 
and American lives. 

Prime Minister to First Sea Lord 15 Aug. 43 , 

I hope you will consider whether it is not possible to arrest the 
traffic in the Cape area by turning your ships into Simonstowi* 
and KiUndinl untd tire anti-U-boat reinforcements now on the way 
have arrived. I have asked Lord Leathers to give me the proportion 
of ships sunk to the total sailed. Nineteen is, however, a very 
heavy loss on a small and severely rationed traffic. 

Sepi'EMbeh 

Prime Minister (Washington) to Sir Ronald Campbell 13 Sept. 43 i 
I have drafted the following message, as you desire, for our 
Consuls in the Middle West. 

Before sending it out, you should consult Mr, tinny Hopkins 
privately as to whether he tliinks it would be a suitable interven¬ 
tion for me to make. 

“British Consuls in the Middle We,st should let everyone there 
know how much we in Britain admire and value the tremendous 
war effort made by so many of the,so States, which, though a 
thousand miles from the sea, are making tlicir weight tell on all 
the battle-fronts and hastening the triumph of the good cause, 

“I wish indeed I could have come to some of these great dtle.s 
to express myself our British thanks for the splendid exertions which 
are being made." 

CivH. Aviation 

Prime Minister to President Rooseoelt 13 Sept. 43 

I have told our Government that you made no objection whfm J 
said that we intended to hold a preliminary Commonwealth muct- ^ 
ing in London or Canada, and that this would be only to focus i; 
our own British Commonwealth ideas for subsequent discussion i 
with the United States Government, 

2. I said that, about the proposed International Conference, you 
I thought it might wait till the matter had been discussed at the 
■ forthcoming tripartite Anglo-Soviot-Amerlcan meetings. 

3. I mentioned that your preliminary view comprised the fol¬ 
lowing! (i) There should be private ownership, (ii) Key ptrints 
should be available for international use on a reciprocal busis. 

(iii) Internal traffilc should be reserved to internal compatiies. 

(iv) Government support may be required on an international basis { 

for certain non-paying routes. [ 
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Prime Minister to Lord President of the Council 16 Sept, 43 

The Italians have not been able to comply with the conditions 
specified in General Eisenhower’s broadcast of July 29, and in my 
view we may therefore consider our hands free in the matter. We 
should proceed with aU arrangements now made for the further 
importation of Italian prisoners. Where are the great mass ffiat we 
have taken? Over 250,000 were captured by General Wavell alone. 
It would be rather difficult to move to England men taken after 
the Armistice, who in many cases have done their best to help us 
or have not resisted at all, but we have these larger pools to draw 
on, and work in the United Kingdom is more important than in 
India or South Africa. There should be a certain amount of return 
shipping from India. The War Office should supply the exact loca¬ 
tion of all Italian prisoners belonging to us, wherever they may be. 

2. An arrangement could no doubt be made with the Badoglio 
Government, whom we have many ways of helping, in respect of 
further supplies of Italian labour. As a result of an arrangement 
with the Italian Government by which we get more labour, I see 
no reason why the status of Italian prisoners now in Great Britain 
should not be modified and they be placed on the basis of civilian 
Pioneer Corps internees, or something like tliat. I certainly look 
forward to getting 100,000 more Italians into England for work 
purposes during 1944. 

Prime Minister to First Lord and V.C.N.S, 26 Sept. 43 

What is being done to equip our submarines with an acoustic 
torpedo for their own defence when submerged and attacked by 
enemy anti-submarine craft? 

Prime Minister to Minister of Food and Minister of 27 Sept. 43 
War Transport 

I think we should certainly use some of the shipping space in 
vessels reluming from North Africa for bringing over oranges and 
lemons from the Mediterranean area to this country. Pray consult 
togetlier and let me have a note setting out what is being done 
and what is possible. 

Prime Minister to First Lord , 27 Sept. 43 

Please see that Lord Cherwell is kept informed about the Ger¬ 
man glider bomb, and also about the foxing devices,., so that he 
can keep me in touch with all developments. 

Prime Minister to Minister of War Transport 29 Sept. 43 

It Is indispensable to diminish the queues for the buses and 
provide a better service for workers returning homej especially in 
the London area. This is certainly possible in view' of die greatly 
improved oil position. Pray make proposals for immediate action 
in good time before the winter comes. You should aim at a twenty- 
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five per cent increase In the evening services. War efficiency is 
lost when people are tired out before they get home. 

Ffime Minister to CJ.G.S. 30 Sept 43 

Let me have a short return of the present garrison at Cypnis, , 
They ought to be able to find seven or eight thousand men in case 
the opportunity comes for an unopposed re-entry into Greece. 
There would, be no question of occupying the country, but only 
giving a political support to a lawful restored Government 

Prime Minister to President of the Board of Trade and 30 Sept 43 
Miniiier of Food 

It seems clear that there may be a world shortage of many im¬ 
portant foodstuffs after the liberation of Europe. I am anxious lest j 
we should be committed to any estimates of relief requirements, I 
which might prejudice our own supplies, before the Cabinet has I 
had an opportunity of discussing the whole question. 

Pray let me have a note on this as soon as possible. i 


October I 

Prime Minister to Admiral Mounthatten, and to 2 Oct. 43 
General Ismatj, for C.O.S. Committee 

It seems to me that this draft Order of the Day would be a very 
good text for Admiral Mountbatten to use when visiting detaeli- 
ments of his forces. I deprecate however at this stage any general i 
publication of such a document. The only consequence of it will i 
be to draw more Japanese to this tlieatre. I cannot too strongly 
emphasise the importance of damping down all publicity about 
this theatre for at least three months. If it is communicated to any t 
portion of the troops, the strictest censorship should be used to i 
prevent it being printed either in the Indian or world press. I | 
shall myself by referring to the southeast Asia theatre when-1 next f 
speak in the House of Commons, in terms like these: “The climatic 
conditions, the famine and the floods, have greatly set back all I 
possibilities in this theatre. The new Commander-in-Chief will | 
require to survey the whole situation on the .spot and to visit many 
parts of the great regions with which he is concerned. Further piro- 
longed periods of training are necessary for the troops. It would be 
very foolish to base expectations of large-scale action upon the I 
fact that a new Commander-in-Chief has been appointed and that 
die Command is undergoing a very complete reorganisation.” 

This is much the best way to get tlirough these next three or 
four months. It need in no way prevent the animation of the Army | 
by visits of Admiral Mountbatten to the various widely separated 
centres of die Command or his infusing into all officers and men 
the Sense of great days coming. The opposite impression should 
however be given to the world public and to the enemy. 


The sower went forth sowing. 

The seed in secret slept 

Through months of faith and patience, 

Till out the red blade leapt.” 

Basic English 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for India 3 Oct. 43 

I was shocked to find on my return to this country that the 
Cabinet Committee appointed on July 12, 1943, had never once 
met. You volunteered to undertake this task, and I certainly thought 
you would be admirably qualified for it. Pray let me have a report 
of your progress up to date. 

I have received a letter from Mr. Ogden suggesting that a 
special investigator should be sent to spend a week with him to 
learn all about Basic English, and I think it would be very wise 
to accept this invitation, so that your committee can be advised on 
details at an early date. The matter has become of great impor¬ 
tance, as Premier Stalin is also interested. If you feel the pressure 
of your other duties is too heavy on you, I will myself take on the 
duty of presiding over tlie Committee, but I hope you will be able 
to relieve me of tliis.® 

Prime Minister to First Lord 4 Oct. 43 

I should be obliged if you would let Lord Cherwell make me a 
short report on acoustic homing torpedoes, as he will be able to 
explain them to me very briefly. 

Prime Minister to Minister of War Transport 4 Oct. 43 
Surely we ought to get hold of this 24,000-ton ship [Italian mer¬ 
chant ship Satwnia] and put her on the Atlantic route at the 
earliest moment for the build-up for “Overlord," etc. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Labour and 6 Oct, 43 

National Service 

I am glad to see you have managed to get 17,800 new workers 
into Ministry of Aircraft Production’s labour force in August, apart 
from increases in the additional work done for M.A.P. in other 
factories. If you can keep up this excellent rate, we should achieve 
the target set on July 23 by the end of the year. 

Prime Minister to Chief of the Air Staff 6 Oct. 43 

_ Recent evidence shows that the Germans are working hard on 
Jet-propelled aircraft, and accentuates the need for the utmostpres- 
sura to be put on their development here, 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 6 Oct. 43 

It should be remembered that the reason why we sheered off 
making this agreement about the western frontiers: of Russia and 
aSee minutB of July 11 to Sir Edward Bridges. 
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1 rtip Twenty Years Treaty was the perfectly cleat 

of very considJruhle division of opinion in the House of 
I for rupporme tto thir .aiuc 

SSn pish "»t»"««' »Sf' T'T T^TlrS 

taTlie opponents nonia have the advantage of mvobng very 

'“'it Sa?CoSncrtlio pBiUon can be viewed m n wholo, 
anfadilstinents in one direction balanced by those m nno her. 
There is therefore tlie greatest need to reserve terrxlorial questlou. 

States position, especially in an election year. It would be wcU 
Sore to have the American attitude clearly de^oyeclbeforo 
we adopt a new position in advance of the Twenty Years ^ 

Vitek we should do everything in our power to persuade ll u 
Poles to agrre with the Russians about their eastern fronUer, m 
i fa gl in Bari tain, n»d Silo*. We could certainly 
promise to use our iniluence in tins respect, 

Foo Dismiisal 

Mmc Minister to Chief of the Air Staff 7 fM 43 

Lord Cherwell tells me he had seen t!.e installation working al 
Graveley although not in fog, and that he was much irapre}.stid by 
it Altliough it burns several tons of oil per niiimte, this will inob~ 
ably be improved. If the installations allow «s to operate on iiuddN 
wl ich have hitherto been barred becansc there is a risk ot log. a 

P S will be gained even if tlie burners never have to be turned on. 
AncUf course the saving of bombers, if and when fog omn . 
worth many tons of oil, of which we now happily have .» good 

ninofi tint the rate of progress with the installations will be 

Prime Minister to Foreign Semtaru and Minister of 7 Oet. 43 

War Transport ,. . i ► 

What is this report from Washington so widely quoted in tor :»y s 
newspapers, on the Allied shipping position, stating'that at Uniat 
2,500,000 Americans can be sent 

that the invasion of the Continent can be advanced ^ 

months? This nonsense is said to emanate from the Senate .Sub- 

riomniittfio Oil Wur Mobilisution* % n 

I shall certainly bo asked questions about this when tlui ilmtse 

meets. 

Prime Minister to Sooretary of State for Wat and IK)ct. 43 
Ci.G.S. 

Confusion is caused by the attempt to calculate Allied aud eiwuiiy 
strength in “divisions;’ The word “division is no «niimojr 
standard. For instance, tho establislunent of a Gemiuu standard 
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division is 20,000. The average standard strength on the Russian 
Front is probably not more than 7000 or 8000. We had a case the 
other day of a German division of no more dian 1800 infantry and 
eighteen guns. What is the establishment and strengtli of the 
Russian divisions opposite to them? Let me have a list of the 
German divisions south of Rome, showing their estimated battle 


strength. What are the estimated battle strengths of all British 
divisions in Italy and in North Africa in men and guns, inr ln fim a 
anti-tank and anti-aircraft? What is the believed strength of the 
United States divisions in Italy and in Africa? What is the strength 
of each British division in the Expeditionary Force-i.e., the num¬ 
ber of men who will actually go overseas as a unit? 

It is said lhat a British division with its share of corps troops 
and L. of C. is 42,000, yet when they are moved abroad 15,000 
seems to be the maximum. I have been told that the United States 
divisions being built up for “Overlord” have and over-all strength 
of 51,000. How many of these per division will actually proceed 
overseas? 

2. A report showing the effective strengths of all divisions in the 
West should be prepared, and I should like to have this return 
kept up to date every month, according to the best information or 
estimates possible. 

3. Let me have the best analysis you can make of the British 

forces in Italy, showing the number of divisions and their battle/ 
strengths, and also, separately, the ration strength of the British' 
army now landed in Italy, 'i 

Prime Minister to Minister of War Transport 11 Oct, 43^ 

Let me have a report on bus queques in London and otliet 
groat cities, and what measures you are taking to reduce them, 

Prime Minister to Minister of Production 12 Oct. 48 

I recently invited Lord Cherwell to inquire into and report 
on the relative efficiency of the high explosives used by the German 
and British forces respectively. A copy of his preliminary report 
is attached. 

The Chiefs of Staff strongly recommend that we should change 
over to aluminised explosives without waiting for the result ek 
further trials. I agree. Rray let me have a report of what this chan^| 
will involve in the course of the next week. r* 

The question of how tliis state of affairs has been allowed to 
arise should bo the subject of an inquiry held under the autliorily 
of the Minister of Defence. Pray propose three members, with 
reference. The whole matter is to be kept most secret. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Office, 13 Oct. 43 

Lord President of the Council, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 

Field-Marshal Smuts tells me that he has about 80,000 Italian 
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prisoners in South Africa, and that he would bo very glad to let 
Srhave a large number of them-he mentioned up to 40,000- 

for work in tlic United Kingdom. 11 i, i m 

This seems to me very important, and should be considered. 

Mne Minim to Brigadier Jacob 16 Oct. 43 

Let me have the most detailed analysis possible, without undue 
delay, of the base troops [in Egypt], amounting to 241,000. What 
are they the base of now the war has moved away die Mid¬ 
dle East and the armies remain based on ® 

large extent? It seems to me that tliis figure of 241,000 men, in¬ 
cluding 116,000 British, requires most searching examination, anti 
I propose that a special committee shall be appoinmd on that 
subject, Let me first of all however have the facts immediately 

available. 

, Bus Queues 

Prime Minister to Minister of War Transport 16 Oct. 43 

Lam glad you are taking steps to improve the position In the 
London Passenger Transport Board region about five and a half 
million bus journeys are made daily. An extra niimite wasted iier 
journey every day is equivalent to 10.000 pensoas working a lunt- 
hour day over the year in this aiea alone. 

Prime Minister to Brigadier Uollis, 24 Oct. 43 

for C.O.S. Committee 

• This paper about directives to Supreme Commanders looks very 
r simple from a distance and appeals to the American sense <if 
^ logic However, in practice it is found not suliicieiit for a Govom- 
meiit to give a general a directive to beat the enemy, and wait to 
see what happens. The matter is much more complicated, liie 
general may well be below the level of his task, and has ofton 
been found so. A definite measure of guidance and control is 
required from the Staffs and from the high Govoniment authorllles. 
It would not be in accordance with the British view that any .suuij 
element should be ruled out, 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary 24 Oct. 43 

Once we are sure that we have a plan for Food, Work, and 
Homes reudy in cuso Hitlot collupscs, it will be (juilo possibuj tu | 
refine it, , 

Prime Minister to First Lord 24 Oct. 43 

I do not consider you have any right to strike off these forty 
vessels from the escort and fleet destroyer strength. They inriy, if 
you Will, be left unmanned in material reserve and only bronglil 
out ill case of serious emergency, 
ut Sfii! minute of Siiptenilmr Id to tho Lord Pfcsklcul of tliu CouiidU 
n Sue minute,s of September 29 and Oetober 11. : . 


It is quite impossible for us to take up so much of the war effort 
of the country in building up such enormous new programmes if 
you do not make full use of your material, Considering that you 
are now building destroyers which take two years to build, we 
must consider whether these older ones cannot be repaired and 
kept going. This failure, coupled with the immense demands for 
aircraft-carriers, causes me a great deal of concern now that 4e 
Italian Ideet and the Gorman Navy are practically extinct. Future 
naval programmes must be subjected to a very sbict scrutiny, not 
only by me but by the War Cabinet. 

Prime Minister to Brigadier Plollis 27 Oct. 43 

Why has it been decided to abandon the rubber Lilo? Let me 
have photographs showing the cruciform Lilo, and explain how it 
produces the de.sirefl effect. It seems to me that a complete change 
of plan has been made. 

What is the difference between this concrete and steel structure 
and ordinary brealewatersP What time would it take to put down? 
How many ships would it require to carry, and so on? 

It would be a pity to spoil a promising plan by magnifying the 
demands on material and labour to an excessive degree. 

Prime Minister to Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 27 Oct. 43 
I am not in favour of the appointment to high military rank of, 
or of the wearing of uniform by, civilians holding civilian or quasi- 
civilian posts unless this is clearly necessaiy to the successful per¬ 
formance of their duties. In this light, pmy inquire into th princi¬ 
ples adopted in the Security Service for gazetting its oflBcers to 
commissions and as regards their weaing uniform. Let me have a 
short report. 

Prime Minister to Brigadier Hollis 31 Oct. 43 

Let me have a return showing the present development of the 
British forces for “Overlord"; also a statement of what formations 
will be loft here at homo apart from the above. 
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PLANS FOR THE TRANSITION PERIOD 

23 Oct. 43 

At their meeting on October 21, the War Cabinet approv^ 
erally tlie line of approach set out in my memorandum of October 
19 /and I undertook to circulate a furAer note 
procedure for ensuring the completion of plans for the transition 

period. 

I 

2 . Bie list itep is to oWata »list of aU tha a^on wMot Im to 
be taken the schemes which must be prepared, and the adimn- 
Etrat ar^^^^^ which must be planned and orgar^ed in 
advance, so that when hostilities with Germany cease, *6^ 
as a whole will find that the new emergency has been foreseen 
and the necessary preliminary action has been men. 

3 For this purpose each department is caUed upon to subimt 
to the Secretary of Ihe War Cabine^ not later than Novembw ID, 
a schedule showing all die action which they will have to t^e and 
the measures required, (a) in the period immediately after 
tilities with Germany end; (b) so far as can 

seen during the rest of the transition period, wliich may be taken 
as a worldng basis as two years from tiie defeat of Germ^y. 

4 The returns should cover aU matters for which each depart¬ 
ment is primarily xe^onsible. Tliere are however numerous ques- 
tions of common concern to many departments which have been 
remitted for examination to special organisations or co^ittees. In 
tiiese cases returns should be submitted by the head of the organi¬ 
sation or the chairman of the committee concerned. ^ 

5. The returns should include the following particular: {a) 
The state of preparedness of the schemes-i.e., wheAer tiiey nro 
ready now or how long they will take to cornplete. (b) Points ot 
principle on which decisions are necessary before furte work 
can be carried out. (c) Whether legislation by statute. Order in 
Council, or Defence Regulation is called for, whether such legisla¬ 
tion has been prepared, and whether it needs to bo enacted betore 
tile defeat of Germany. 

6. An important part of the plan will be a careful survey of the 
whole field of legislation (including Defence Regulations and 
other subordinate legislation) to determine which war-time powers 

1 See Book One, Chapter 9 , pages 146 - 47 . 
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must be retained and which can be dispensed with in the transi¬ 
tional period, 

II 

7. The second stage will be for a general survey to be framed 
showing the whole range of preparations for the transition period 
At this stage we must make sure that there are no gaps or Lira- 
dictions between the different parts of the plan. I will myself su¬ 
pervise this process. 

8. Whtie the transition from peace to war differs in many re¬ 
spects trom the transition from war to peace, and War Book pro¬ 
cedure is not altogether appropriate, it wiU probably be con¬ 
venient that aU departments should have a copy of this survey to 
assist thern in understanding how their preparations fit in witii the 
general scheme. 

An officer of high rank should be designated in each department 
who should he personally responsible for seeing that the schedule 
ot the preparations for which his department is primarily respon¬ 
sible is kept continuously up to date. 

m 

_ 9 . The third stage will be to make sure that tlie whole scheme 
IS brought to a state of readiness and is so maintained, It may be 
found, in the first instance, that preparatory action on a number 
of important matters is being delayed because decisions have not 
been reached on points of principle, I propose, when the general 
plan has been drawn up, to preside over a series of meetings at 
which the various parts will be reviewed, and decisions thereafter 
obtained from the War Cabinet on any matters which hamper the 
progress of preparations. 
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Herzegovina, 

Montenegro 

6 infantry 

2 infantry 

1 motor and 
armoured 

2 brigades (Croat 
Alpine troops) 

Albania 

5 infantry 

1 motor 

Nil 

(but a call on 

2 German and 

2 Bulgarian Divi¬ 
sions in Serbia 
and Macedonia) 

Greece 

7 infantry 

6 infantry 

1 armoured 

Crete 

1 infantry 

1 infantry 

Aegean 

2 infantry 

1 infantry with 
A.F.V.S 

Totals; 

Italian mainland 

Italian 

21 divisions (of 
which 8 are weak 
or of low category) 

German 

l&i 

"Overseas” 

38 

24« 

i 

iGir/nd Total: 

61 divisions (of 

40^ divisions 


which 8 are weak 
or of low cateyoiy) 


Gehman DtsposraoNs in Detaii. 

Amy GToup-llommel 

North Italy Area 

24th Armoured Division Parma-Bologna 

Hitler S.S. Armoured Division 
44th Infantry Division Alto Adigo 

One Infantry Brigade 

71st Infantry Division Tarvisio-Bedicolle-Poshtiiria 

65th Infant]^ Division Sestri Levante-Val Taro— 

76th Infantry Division Pontremoli-Apuania 

94th Infantry Division 
SOSth Infantry Division 


German Southern Command-Kesselring 

Central Italy 

3d Panzer Group Motor Lake Bolsena-Viterhn 
and Armoured 
2d Panzer Group Parachute 

South Italy 

15th Infantry Division Formia 

Goering Armoured Division Naples 

16th Armoin-ed Division Salerno 

1st Parachute Division Puglia Basilicata 

26th Armoured Division Calabria 

29th Panzer Group Motor Calabria 

Division 

Sardinia 

90th Infantry Motor Division 
Corsica 

One brigade, “Reich Fuehrer,” Motor and Armoured 

German Southeast Command-Lohr 
Slovenia, Croatia, Dalmatia 
114th Infantry Division Bihac 

S73d (German-Groat) 

Infantry Division 

187th Infantry Division Sava 

389th (German-Croat) 

Infantry Division 
173d Infantry Division 
Two (?) Infantry Divisions Zagreb 
One S.S. Division 
One (Croat) Mountain 
Division Various 

Six (Croat) Mountain Brigades 

Herzegovina, Montenegro 
Prinz Eugen S,S. Motor 
and Armoured Division Mostar 

118th (? 108th) Infantry ' 

Prijepolie Plevlja 

297tb Infantry Division Ibar Valley 

Two (Croat) Mountain 
Brigades Various 
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Greece 

One Mountain Division 
One L. of C. Division 
One Infantry Division 
104th Infantry Division 
11th Infantry Division 
117th Infantry Division 
One Armoured Division 

Crete 

' 22d Infantry Division 


55tli Motor and Armoured Division 


Janina 

Salonica 

Larissa 

Agtinion 

Piraeus 

Peloponnese 
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THE RELEASE OF THE MOSLEYS 
CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES 


WmLE WE WERE IN CONFERENCE at Cairo and Teheran, a 
domestic issue of Constitutional importance which had been 
before us since the beginning of October came to a head. It is 
recounted here in order not to break the general narrative. 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary 6 Oct. 43 

Let me know what Is the report of the Medical Commissioners 
upon Sir Oswald Mosley’s state of health. I have received pri¬ 
vately some rather serious medical reports about him, but they are 
of course unofficial. 

Mr. Morrison’s reports confirmed this information, and he 
decided to release Sir Oswald and his wife, I was sure this 
would raise controversy. 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary 21 Nov. 43 

I expect you will be questioned about the release of the Mosleys, 
No doubt the pith of your case is health and humanity. You mi^t 
however consider whether you should not unfold as a background 
the great principle of habeas corpus and trial by jury, which are 
the supreme protection invented by the British people for ordinary 
individuals against the State. The power of the Executive to cast 
a man into prison without formulating any charge known to the 
law, and particularly to deny him judgment by his peers for an 
indefinite period, is in the highest degree odious, and is the founda¬ 
tion of all totalitarian Governments, whether Nazi or Communist. 
It is only when extreme danger to the State can he pleaded that 
this power may be temporarily assumed by the Executive, and 
even so its working must be interpreted with the utmost vigilance 
by a Free Parliament. As the danger passes, persons so imprisoned, 
against whom there is no charge which courts and juries would 
accept, should be released, as you have been steadily doing, until 
hardly any are left. Extraordinary powers assumed by the Execu¬ 
tive with the consent of Parliament in emergencies should be 
yielded up when and as the emergency declines. Nothing can he 
more abhorrent to democracy than to imprison a person or keep 
him in prison because he is unpopular. This is really the test of 
civilisation. 
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Differences arose between Ministers on the step the Home 
Secretary proposed to take. I assui'ed him of my full support, 
though I should have preferred to deal witli the question as 
a whole, rather than in a particular' case. 

Prime Minister (Cairo) to Home Secretary 25 Nov. 43 

I am convinced 18B should be completely abolished, as the na¬ 
tional emergency no longer justifies abrogation of individual rights 
of habeas corpus and trial by jury on definite charges. I doubt very 
much whether any serious resistance would be made to this. There 
are of course a number of totalitarian-minded people who like to 
keep their political opponents in prison on lettres de cachet, but 
I do not think they constitute a majority. I have already on more 
tlian one occasion expressed in Parliament my distaste for these 
exceptional powers, and my hope that success and security would 
enable us to dispense with them. However, as these views con¬ 
flict with tire line you have adopted I shall not press them at this 
stage. 

Any unpopularity you have incuned tlirough correct and humane 
exercise of your functions will be repaid in a few months by pub¬ 
lic respect. 


I Prime Minister (Cairo) to Deputy Prime Minister 25 Nov. 43 
f and Home Secretary 




In case there is a debate on an amendment to the Address to 
terminate 18B, I would strongly counsel the line that we very much 
regret having to be responsible for such powers, which we fully 
admit are contrary to the whole spirit of British public life and 
British history. These powers were conferred on us by Parliament 
because of the dire peril of the State, and we have to administer 
tliem in accordance with the principles of humanity, but all the 
time we desire to give back these powers from the Executive to 
Parliament. The fact that we have gained great victories and are 
in a much safer position makes tlie Government the more desirou-S 
of parting with exceptional powers. The time has not yet come 
when these can be fully dispensed with, but we can look forward 
to that day. 

2. On no account should we lend any countenance to the to¬ 
talitarian idea of the right of the Executive to lock up its pohlical 
opponents or unpopular people. The door should be kept open for 
the full restoration of ffie fundamental British rights of habeas 
corpus and trial by jury on charges known to the law. I must warn 
you that depaitire from these broad principles because the Home 
Office have a few people they like to keep under control by excep¬ 
tional means may become a source of very grave difference be¬ 
tween us and the totalitarian-minded folk. In such a quarrel I am 
sure I could carry the majority in the House of Commons and the 
mass of the nation. Anyhow, I would try. It seems to me you have 
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a perfectly good line in deploring the fact that such powers are 
tost on you and m proclaiming your resolve to use them with the 
utmost circumspection and humanity. Do not quit the heights. 

_ Ml'. Attlee now reported to me that the Cabinet had de¬ 
cided to sup^rt the Home Secretary in releasing the Mosleys 
from prison. There was, I learned, considerable Parliamentaiy 

agitation against this step. 

Prime Minister ( Teheran) to Home Secretary 29 Nov. 43 
Considering you are supported by the Cabinet, and by me as 
ftime Mim^iter, you have no choice whatever but to fight the mat- 
ter tough, and you will no doubt be supported in any direct 
issue by a very large majority. ^ 

_2. There is no hurry about the general question of 18B, I cer¬ 
tainly recommend however to you express your distaste for such 

you 

L A bZornW earnest desire to return to noimal. This 

is a becommg attitude m a democratic Minister. 

Mr. Morrison showed fiimness and courage in resisting the 
storm that threatened him, and, as is often the case, it dis- 
persed. People who are not prepared to do unpopular things 
mid to defy clamour are not fit to be Ministers in times of 
stress. 

Prime Minister (Teheran) to Home Secretary £ Dec. 43 
I congratote you on the strong support given to you by the 
House of Commons. Your courageous and humane discharge of 4 
pm most difficult and ffisagreeable functions will gain its reward ^ 
m tile respect of the British nation. 
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PRIME MINISTER’S PERSONAL MINUTES AND 
TELEGRAMS 

November 1943-Ma!/1944 


November 

Prime Minister to C.I.G.S. 1 Nov. 43 

Thank you for your information, which still however leaves ma 
mystified on various points. L entirely agree that we must have a 
"yardstick,” and that is exactly what I am in search of. A yard¬ 
stick is a common measure, and it is Just by this test that the u.se 
of the word “division,” which may mean a German 20,000 or a 
Russian 15,000 or a British and American* 42,000, so lamentably 
fails. 

2. Please let me have the best analysis the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment can make of a gross British and a full German divi.sion,^ 
showing of what elements the additional British 22,000 con¬ 
sists. . , , 

4, Let us take the 5th British Infantry Division, which has newly 
arrived in Italy, as an example. It has 18,480 men on its strength. 
Where are the other 23,000-odd? When do they come into Italy? 
What proportion of these 23,000 are combatant troops in die seaso 
of taking their places in the fighting line at some time or otlier? 

5. Could I also have a list of the corps and array formations in 
Italy, with their estimated ration strengdi attached? Of coursfi, I 
quite understand these estimates may not be exactly up to date. 

. 6. In the British Expeditionary Force what part is played by 
the Polish Armoured Division, which I see has no fewer than 400 
tanks? It does not appear to be included either in the Twenty- 
First Army Group or the Home Field Army. Are there any other 
units of this kind? What happens to all the army tank brigade,s, 
of which there are eight on my latest return? It is absolutely nec¬ 
essary for me to form an opinion on these matters. 

7, My impression is that die Germans get about 12,000 men who 
iactually fight out of divisions of 20,000 gross, and we get about 
teOOO or 16,000 out of divisions of 42,000. If so, the re.sult is not 
Pery encouraging, considering that the Germans fight at least a.s 

^ 1 See minute of October 11 to Secretary of Slate for War, Appendix C, 
Book One. 
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well as we do and move over great distannpo miti, i. . i. 

On tlio other hand, the British corns and * much rapidity, 
larger proportions of artillery, engiSers 
tlian the Germans, and can tlierefore s’unLrt 
powerfully as circumstances require. (iivisions more 

b.r of gon,. I l,oko a wa 

non-combatant tail which we are acquiring pS ^ 

"Overlord.’’whereeverymanhas to wThtnlJ " ™ 

bo fed over beaches, the most thorough ™ 

the rearward services, especially in the 0 DenL”'’^f 
to find time shortly to go into this in somp^dpt m 
C ommittee or Staff meeting 

Prime Minister to First Lord IN 

I am at first .sight wholly in favour nf v™ir ..u.. -v . 
fleet earners and I shall be glaTto d^rSl 

and the Fiist Sea Lord and Controller 

^nnoUee that there is any need for such great num£ 17945 

Fta aad TiA 

This IS at a time when the manpower shortage enforces heavy cuts i 
on ewry form o national war activity. The question aiise7 S I 
doe,s the Admiralty require more men in 1944 than in 1943 o7 ! 
s^ing that the now hots arm (a) Tie decisive defe^^ Z 
U-boate lar^ily through the air assistance, (b) The surrender of 
he Itahan Fleet (o) The accession of 

rTr -fft The establishment bj 

the United State,s of two-to-one strength over the Tananp™ tr^ tb! 

for a good many months to come 
of tho lirpitz, the only hostile capital unit in the Western worid 
(unless tho now German carrier is ready). 

3. One would opect that in view of these immense new facts 
it would he pos,sible o make very sensible reductions even in the 
existing personnel of the Navy and to lay up old vessels in care and 
mamtcnanco without hesitation as new ones come out. It Is for 
Cabinet consideration whether a very large programme of layina 
up old ves.stfls and also of slowing down or suspendmg the more 
Astant units now under construction should not be adopted. All 
this would he in an,swer to the question, why should you ask for 
so much more wlien your opponents’ force is so much less and your 
Allies no much stronger? The Admiralty would not render the best 
service to tho country at tliis crisis if it kept in commission a single 
vessel that was not needed against the enemy. 

4. With repj to the forly-odd destroyers which it is proposed 
to Jay up, I think the right course woulAbe to keep them ai in 
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care and maintenance after refitting them and to slow down or sus¬ 
pend the long-range fleet destroyers, which we shall not get for two 
years. , , 

5, Let me now have a list of all warships which you propose to 
keep in commission in 1944, compared witli those which existed 
at the time when Italy and Germany were both our enemies, say 
January 1, 1941, together with their complements. The destroyers 
and smaller craft may be stated in categories with the complements 
aggregated. Let me have the estimate as it stood at January 1, 
1941, as it stands today, and as you propose it for January 1,1945, 
distinguishing between afloat and ashore and including the Fleet 
Air Arm. 

6. I note that the United States have definitely diminished tlieir 
programme of anti-U-boat craft in order to develop landing-craft. 
Hitherto I have perpetually pressed for the ceaseless construction 
of anti-U-boat vessels as each slip became vacant, but^our growing 
numbers, and many signs of wealcness in the enemy’s production 
and in the morale of their crews, require that the whole of this 
section should be reviewed. 

FHme Minister to Minister of Aircraft Production 6 Nov. 43 

I am impressed by the large number of man-hours which your 
minute of October 27 shows to be consumed in modifications to 
service aircraft. I hope the modifications are confined to those 
strictly necessary to improve the fighting value of our aircraft. 

Looking at the tables attached to your minute, the disquieting 
fact emerges that we have no really heavy bomber under develop¬ 
ment. The Vickers Windsor will not really be much larger— 
though we must trust it will be better-than the improved Lan¬ 
caster, which will be coming into production at the end of next 
year. In the meanwhile the Americans have the Boeing B-29 al¬ 
ready in production, with an all-up weight of 120,000 pounds, 
stated to carry nine tons of bombs with a range of 3000 miles. I 
understand they also have projected a six-engine aircraft, tire 
B-36, with an all-up weight of over 250,000 pounds, designed to 
carry a load of over thirty tons with a range of 4600 miles. Ouglrt 
we not to be looking forward to making aircraft of similar per¬ 
formance? 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 6 Nov. 43 

andClG.S, 

As I understand it, the plan is tliat on D-Day the Americans will 
have fifteen divisions in “Overlord” and we twelve. Now it seems 
to me a great pity that we cannot make our quota equal, or if pos¬ 
sible one better. So much depends upon the interpretation given to 
die word “division.” M should like to be able to tell them ftlie 

I Americans], “We will match you man for man and gun for gun on 
the battle-front,” and also that we have made extra e.xertions for 
2 See minutes of October 11 and November I. 
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largely n„biliaed dertog SlI CSwt'* 

ront. We ought to have at least equality in this other mos S 
task. Moreover the announcement of the fact that we had iS 
[i.e., increased] our contribution would sweeten all the IscussiS 
which are now proceeding and might weU enable us to seZ 

S SE 

Prime Minister to the Lord President of the Council 11 Nov. 43 

f f T surahs ol grain you wl manaae 

to do a little more for the domestic poultry-keeper. He can uS 
provide or collect scrap to balance the grain, so tliat we get Z 
eggs for a given amoun than if it were handed to the coLicS 
producer. It costs no labour, and the extra eggs are not an undue 
iward for the enterprise and initiative of the owner. MorZT 
It gives him an interest and something to talk about. The present 
miserably smaU allowance of one ration per ration card frequS 
does not allow enough hens to be kept in a small household to jus- 
bfy putting up the poultry run, etc. I feel sure tliat if it were in¬ 
creased, a good many more people would produce their own ecas 
and thus save shipping and labour. ’ 

Prime Minister to the President of the Nnv /!■? 

Board of Education H Nov. 43 

^ Thank you for your report of September 16 about the use of tlie 
cinema in schools. I have read it with interest, and 1 am glad to 
know that you are giving your personal attention to this matter. 

2. There must be a number of children whose talents would re- 
ma n undeveloped, or at any rate underdeveloped, if the written 
and spoken word was not supplemented by visual aids of this kind 
In addition, really good films should benefit aU school-cliildren The 
films produced might possibly fall into two main categories- la) 
films designed to fit in with and iUustrate the ordinary curriculum- 
and (o) films to show children the proud inheritance to which they 
are the heirs, and of which they will become in time the guardians. 

3. You will not expect me to enter into any commitment on the 
financial side. The additional costs of the educational proposals 
.shown in the appendix to your White Paper are considerable, and 
no doubt this particular aspect will be assessed in relation to the 
various other parts of your programme. I note however that in 
Germany a fee used to be charged to the parents to finance die 
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provision of films and projectors. I am not clear how this would fit 
in with your proposals, more especially if the film^ becomes a part 
of the regular curriculum at which the children’s attendance is 
compulsory, but if there were voluntary shows presumably some 
form of charge could be made. Perhaps you would kindly develop 
this point for me in rather more detail. 

Prime Minister to General Ismy, for C.O.S, Committee 16 Nov. 43 
The reasons which led us to supply a more substantial garrison 
to the Falkland Islands were serious, and I should like to know in 
what way they have been altered by the course of events before 
any reduction is authorised. It would be a pity if a Japanese cruiser 
took over these islands, including the new defences which we are 
to leave unmanned. This is not a likely contingency, but it exists 
nonetheless. What would you propose to do witli the fifteen hun¬ 
dred men? What regiments do tlrey belong to? 


Prime Minister to First Sea Lord, and to 21 Nov. 43 

General Ismatj, for C.O.S. Committee 
The centre point of my thought is the capture of Rome at the 
beginning of January and the capture of Rhodes at the end. The 
former is already provided for. For the latter two requisites are 
necessary: first, a declaration of war by Turkey and the use of the 
Turkish bases; second, a good British division to be landed at the 
first wave, to be backed up and followed by the 10th Indian as 
the second wave. Landing ships and craft will be required there¬ 
fore on the scale of a division. These divisions need not be fuUy 
equipped with transport, etc., on account of the small distances 
over which they have to operate and the fact that the eight thou¬ 
sand Germans wiU be pinned down to key points. How much 
landing-craft will be needed? Where can it be obtained? The First 
Sea Lord has in mind that some landing-ships now in Southeast 
Ask Command should come to the Mediterranean for this job and 
then return in time for “Culverin” [Sumatra] or any otlier opera¬ 
tion there. 


2. If it be true that Admiral Mountbatten has abandoned 
“Culverin,” tliere really cannot be much hurry. The capture of the 
Andamans is a trivial prize compared with Rliodes, and also it 
can be undertaken at any time later in the year. In addition to the 
capture of Rhodes and aU that follows from it, the surrender or 
destruction of eight or nine thousand Germans will give us three 
times the [German] prisoners we have so far taken during all our 
operations in Italy. 


Decembeh 


P Prime Minister to Secretanj of State for War 13 Dec., 43 

; While in the Middle East my attention was drawn by the 4th 
Hussars to Army Coimcil Instruction 1408, published on Novem- 
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ber 26, about the wearing of unauthorised headdresses. According 
to this, authorised headdress for aU units of the Royal Armoured 
Corps (except 11th Hussars) is described as “black beret to be 
worn both with batUe-dress and with service-dress,” although per-' 
mission is given for officers to wear service-dress caps if in their 
possession until replacement becomes necessary. 

2 . The 4th Hussars are concerned lest after the war this ruling 
will contmue and tliey, like the Tank Corps, will have no hat they 
can wear except the black beret. 

3. As Colonel of the regiment, I should like to be able to assure 
them that, so far as the 4th Hussars are concerned, this is only a 
wartrae measure, and that when supplies are more plentiful they 
will once more be allowed to purchase and wear service-dress caps 

4. I should like this assurance to be given. Pray let me how 
your views. 

Januaby 

Prime Minister (Marrakesh) to Secretary v 44 

of State for War 

We should make every efi^ort to ease the lot of the Home Guard 
whose duties are inore exliausting than tliose of any fonn of civil 
defence. Most of the men are now proficient and should not be 
compiled to attmd parades merely to complete forty-eight hours I 
of duty a month, ^ti-aircraft Home Guard are credited with 
twelve hours for each night’s duty, whether there is an Alert or 
not, but the ordinary Home Guard’s parades are in the evenings 
and every week-end. Many of these men have had little free time 
for more tlian three years, and compulsory parades with fines 
sometimes ending in imprisonment, for non-attendance can cause 
considerable industnal unrest. , 

At this stage in the war Home Guard hours of duty should be 
officiaUy reduced and not left to the discretion of the unit com- ' 
raander. Guards and strenuous exercises should be cut to a mini¬ 
mum, and parades for those holding proficiency badges limited to 
weapon maintenance, 

Radio PnomcrrY Fuss 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 10 Jan, 44 

Are you content witli the situation in which the American Navy 
will have a good supply of fuses, even for four-inch guns, by the 
spring, whereas we shall have no such facilities during the war? I 
consider tliis point is a serious one and should be faced bv the 
Admiralty. ' 

2. Is Acre any possibility of our obtaining an allocation from 
the United States, or are you satisfied that our methods are good 
enough? , “ 
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Prime Minister to General hmay, for C.O.S. Committee 17 Jan. 44 

This report [by the Joint InteUigence Staff on Japanese inten¬ 
tions in the Southeast Asia area] confirms the view I have held for 
some time tliat the danger of invasion of India by Japan has passed. 
During the next few montlis the Eastern Fleet will come into 
being and wi soon grow to a strength superior to any detachment 
wlilch it would be wortli while for the Japanese to make having 
regard to the preoccupations in the Pacific. The air defence of 
India has also become very strong. 

2 All the above brings me again to the conclusion toat there 
ought to be a continuous reduction in the vast mass of low-grade 
troops now maintained under arms in India. Nearly two miUion 
men are on our pay-lists and ration strength, apart from the Brit¬ 
ish troops in the countiy and on the frontier. The Viceroy and 
General Auchinleck should be instructed to reduce the numbers by 
at least half a million during the course of the present year. In this 
process, which will no doubt largely take place by uncompensated 
wastage, the greatest care should be taken to improve the quality 
of the remaining units and to rely as much as possible upon the 
martial races. An effort should be made to get back to the high 
efficiency and standard of the pre-war Indian troops. The officers 
and slcilled personnel from the disbanded battalions should be con¬ 
centrated on these units, thus increasing the officer, and particu¬ 
larly the white officer, cadre. The standards of recruiting should 
eveiywhere be stiffened^ and the intake reduced to the limits of the 
really trustworthy fighting recruits. 

3, Meanwhile I should like to have a financial statement from 
the India Office showing the cost of the military establishments in 
India (exclusive of British troops) for every year since tire out¬ 
break of war, together with the average bearing of man-power. 

Prime Minister to General May 19 Jan. 44 

It would seem to be about time that the circular sent to generals 
and other high commanders about making speeches should be re¬ 
newed. Let me see the text of it. There seem to have been a lot of 
speeches and interviews lately. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C.O.S. Committee 19 Jan. 44 

We ought to assert domination of the Dalmatian coast. It is 
within easy reach of our commanding Air Force in Italy. We have 
large naval superiority. After “Anzio” is over it ought to be easy to 
organise a circus of, say, two tliousand Commando men and a dozen 
or so light tanks, and go round and clean up every single Island the 
Germans have occupied, killing or capturing their garrisons. A plan 
should be made for this which we could consider and then present 
to the Supreme Commander for his consideration. 

Pray let work be begun upon this at once. We are letting the 
whole of dlls Dalmatian coast be sealed off from us by an enemy 


who has neither die command of the air nor the sea. How can he 
garrison the islands m any strengtli to resist a concentrated attack? 

Prime Minister to Dominions Secretary 23 Jan 44 

I have always wanted the New Zealand Division to take part in 
the BMde of Rome more as a symbol than because we cannot 
find othei hoops. This they are now very likely to do. It would be 

a pity for them to quit the European scene would oe 

I should prefer to let the numbers of the'division fall until they 
became a br^ade group Even so they could be called a divSon 
and some other bripide be attaphed to them. I like to haveXem 
there, and they will be proud of it in future years 
1 shodd not ask Mr. Fraser to run into any serious difficulties 
about the return of particular individuals. ^<-<uaes 

Prime Minister to General Ismay 25 Jan 44 

General Montgomery speaks of his need to have ten CoiTando 
umts for Overbid and has only seven. Pray let me knowSte 
his request could be met What arrangements have blermade 
for bringing home some of the specialised personnel for t^S 
purposes of the 2d Special Mr Service Regiment? It is nrt S 
tended to bnng he regiment home, but I agreed that sol S Z 
special personnel should come as mstructors. ^ 

Prime Minister to General Isnmy, for C.O.S. Committee 25 Jan 44 
I have now read this paper about "British Strategic Needs m the 
kvan W' The Chiefs of Staff seem to a,s,suL'l£7arTitL 
of Palestine] will arou.se ewish resentment. It is, on the coto 
die Wute Paper policy diat arouses the Jewish resentment S 
opposition to partition will come from the Arabs, and any violence 
by ffie AiabsjviU be countered by the Jews. It must be reLmbered 
that Lord Wavell has stated that, left to themselves thrWs 
would beat the Arabs. There cannot therefore be any great danger 
m our joining with the Jews to, enforce the kind of prooosals aE 
partition which are set forth in the Ministerial paper. I therefore 
canno accept in any way tlie requirements for internal sS 
set out m the table, which proceeds upon the assumption that bol 
the Jews and the Arab.s; would join together to fight us. olbusly 
m M M proceed wift my pinn of paittion whtA the Jews i 

Prime Minister to Dominions Secretary 25 Jan 44 

It is to my mind very unwise to make plans on the basis of Hit¬ 
ler being defeated in 1944. The possibility of his gaining a victory 
m France cannot be excluded. The hazards of battle are ™ y 2 
The reserves of the enemy are capable of being thrown frora S 
bpomt witli great facility. All my information from the interior of 
tany goes to show that Hitler and his Government are sS 2 
the fullest control, and that tliero is no sign of revolt as a resSt oi 
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tile bombings. In all our contacts with the German troops, such as 
we see in Italy, their quality, discipKne, and skill are apparent. 


Prime Minister to Secretary of State 25 Jan. 44 

for War and CIG.S. 

I do not approve of the title “Allied Central Mediterranean 
Force,” and it should not have been made public without my hav¬ 
ing been previously consulted. 

2. An army which will amount to upwards of twenty divisions 
should not be described as a “Force.” The activities of this army 
are not coextensive with the Central Mediterranean. For instance, 
Malta and Tunis are both in the Central Mediterranean; likewise 
Corsica and Sardinia. Furthermore, Yugoslavia, which is specially 
reserved to the Supreme Conamander, is not-except possibly for 
purely operational purposes—placed under General Alexander. The 
title is therefore from every point of view a misnomer, 

3. The appointment which I offered General Alexander and 
which he accepted was “Commander of the Allied Armies in Italy.” 
This follows tire precedent of the last war, when “British Expedi¬ 
tionary Force” was changed as the armies grew to “British Armies 
in France and Flanders.” The change should tlierefore be made, 
and a convenient moment to do so would be when the Battle of 
Rome has decided itself, assuming the decision is satisfactory. 


I Prime Minister to General Montgomery 27 Jan. 44 

Herewith is an interim answer from the Minister of Production 
about D.D. tanks. It does not look too bad. 

2.1 shall have a further report presently about waterproofing 
material. Two hundred thousand vehicles seem a vast outfit to at¬ 
tach to an army wliich, at thirty divisions of 20,000 men apiece, 
would only have 600,000 men, of whom less than three-quarters 
would actually fight. As each veliicle takes at least a man and a 


half to drive and look after, here are 300,000 men already ab¬ 
sorbed. One hopes there will be enough infantry with rifles and 
bayonets to protect this great mass of vehicles from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. 


Prime Minister to Major-General Hollis 28 Jan. 44 

It would not be a good thing for the main headquarters in the 
Mediterranean to be set up in Italy. General Wilson’s sphere com¬ 
prises the entire North African front, and he should not be located 


in any one particular area. General Alexander should have the 
command in Italy without being overshadowed by the presence of 
the Supreme Commander’s Headquarters. I do not feel enough ef- 
fort has been made to overcome the difficulties of a move [of these 
|i Headquarters] to the Tunis area. Has Malta been investigated? If 
^nothing else will serve, it would be better for him to remain at 
■Mgfe, after conducting a proper purge of the excessive officers 
" who have accumulated there. 
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Prime Minister to Home Secretary 30 Jan. 44 

Your minute to me of January 24 about the employment of Com- 
mumsts on secret Government work. 

I agree that the existence of tlie panel must be a secret. All 
members should be speclaUy warned. Final decision whether ac- 
hon is to be taken against a Communist sympathiser must rest 
with the departrnent employing him, whose Ministerial head is 
responsible to Parliament. 

There are tliree degrees of responsibility in this business. 

M.L5 IS responsible for the evidence produced before the panel. 
The pnel is responsible for weighing that evidence and deciding 
whether to proceed with the department concerned. The depart¬ 
ment IS responsible for deciding what action to take if any. 

should include a senior representative 
of the Treasuiy experienced in handling staff questions, but am 
agains compeUing tlie panel to include a representative of the 
interested departaent. If the panel rejects a case it would be unfair 
ffiat a member of the suspect’s department should know it had ever 
been brought up. The chatam of the panel should have discre- 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 30 jgn 44 

I thii* Sir Owen O’Malley should be asked very secret^ to 
express his opinion of the Katyn Wood inquiry. How does the argu¬ 
ment about the length of time the birch trees had grown over the 
anybody look at the birch 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 31 Jan. 44 1 
_ I ajn willing ffiat four of the fast improved carriers should be ■ 
mcluded in the forthcoming Admiralty programme; but I consider 
tiiat the first two should have a considerable lead over the second 
two, in order that advantage may be taken of any possible im¬ 
provements noticeable during construction. I also consider that 
the four battleships sanctioned by Parliament but not proceeded 
wth during tlie war, namely, Lion, Temeraire, Conqueror, and 
Thunderer should also^remain in the naval programme, it being 
understood that no work is done upon tliem other than designing. 
Efforts should be made to finish Vanguard by the summer of ’45. 
Let me know what is involved in this. 

2. I wonder whether you are not ordering far more warships than 
we can even lay down during tlie war. In 1943, 888,000 tons dis¬ 
placement were ordered, only 402,000 tons laid down, and 337 .- 
000 tons were completed. Thus, unless ships are laid down much 
faster than in 1943, it would take two and a quarter years even 
to lay down last years orders. Hitherto we have been having at 
east two programmes a year, with the result that you have an 
Immense amount of sanctioned shipbuilding, far more than yS 
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can possibly carry out or digest. It Is not in the interest of the 
Navy to present such an aspect to critical eyes. This should cer¬ 
tainly govern the whole of the new programme, and I do not 
tliinlf any vessel should be included in it which either obstructs 
the completion of a similar vessel already ordered or cannot itself 
be laid down during the calendar year 1944-or, if you will, the 
financial year 1944-45. 

3 . We spoke of the War Fleet against Japan in 1945.1 consider 
we should have the four King George V’s, the Renown, Klekon, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Warspite, in ^ eight battleships, together 
with as many armoured carriers and auxiliary carriers as have 
come to hand; the above being supported as necessary by cruiser 
squadrons and flotillas. A programme for developing die Fleet 
Train ^ stage by stage should be submitted. I hope tire Vanguard 
will be able to join during the autumn. The question of fitting the 
Litiorios for this service should also be considered. Let me knov/ 
what it involves in time, labour, and money. 

4. I agree that in June 1944 we should furnish the contingent 
you have already prepared, provided always that the United 
States desire it. Above all, we must be careful not to prejudice the 
operation “Culverin” [Sumatra], which is the only means of bring¬ 
ing the large military and air forces we have around the Bay of 
Bengal into effective action against the enemy in 1944-45. The 
disposition of the Fleet between the Bay of Bengal and the Pacific 
must provide for the execution of “Culverin” if other difficulties 
are surmounted and unless unexpected developments occur. 

5. We must ask the United States Chiefs of Staff to lend us a 
proper supply of landing-craft for November or December at 
“Culverin,” and in view of the help we are to give them with the 
Fleet they should not deny these to us. This matter however awaits 
the arrival of Admhal Mountbatten’s officers. 

6 . For the post-war Fleet we should aim at survivors of the 
four King George Vs, one modernised Nelson, Vanguard, four 
sixteen-inch battleships, which will be kept on our lists and pro¬ 
ceeded with as may be possible, and we should claim the two 
LiUorios, a potential total of twelve battleships. This of course 
depends upon whether the battleship is not rendered obsolete by 
new inventions, So far this has certainly not been the case. On the 
contrary, the U-boat danger to battleships has been largely mastered 
and the air menace to them is under much better control than 
ever before. I hold strongly that we have an overwhelming claim 
on the littorios because of the preponderance of our efforts in the 
Mediterranean and the fact that we have sacrificed new con¬ 
struction of heavy ships, to the immediate needs of the war. Per¬ 
haps you will let me have your sketch of a post-war Fleet-say, in 
1947-balanced on this sort of scale, in order tliat I may consider 
the whole picture more maturely. 

3 An organisation for supplying the Fleet with fuel, stores, etc. 


7. I approve the policy of using the Warspite, and I hope also 
the Rodney, as part of our bombarding fleet for “Overlord,” What 
other vessels have you available for this purpose? I presume meas¬ 
ures are being taken to provide tlie proper gunnery complements, 
training of the latest kind, and the necessary spotters, and that 
there is no lack of ammunition, both anti-personnel and for de¬ 
stroying concrete defences. Under the air shield the bombarding 
squadrons should have great scope. 

8 . I will send you my comments on your man-power proposals 
later, I should think you now have at least one hundred thousand 
men in the training establishments, harbour services, and bases, 
men in transit, etc., on which you can draw during the next two 
years before trenching upon our limited pools. This will require a 
very sensible reduction of the training establishments and plants. 

■ FebhuaeY 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C.O.S. Committee 2 Feb. 44 

All experience shows that once a great offensive has been 
launched, quiescence and comparative unpreparedness prevail on 
other parts of the front not affected. The battle draws everytliing 
into itself, and there are moments when gains of priceless value in 
other quarters can be gathered cheaply or perhaps for nothing. 

2. Pray have the following examined with the utmost secrecy: 
(a) Diuing March, April, and May move the 1st and 6th British 
Armoured and the 6th South African Armoured Divisions into 
Morocco. Cover would be perhaps local unrest, or anyhow rein¬ 
forcements for “Overlord.” (b) On D plus say twenty or thirty, 
when everyone is all out, bring these divisions to Bordeaux wiA 
a minimum of landing-craft after seizing the place by coup de 
main. This should be possible, as the air would all have been 
drawn into the northward. A force of this character let loose in the 
South and centre of France would instantly arouse widespread re¬ 
volt and would be of measureless assistance to the main battle. 

3. Examine also the possibilities of the move overland quietly of 
these troops to Morocco, embarkation in great secrecy, and a [sea] 
move by a wide curve to the point of attack. 

4. The above is without prejudice to “Anvil,” in which none 
of these forces would be involved. 

5. Should the operation, which may be called "Caliph,” pros¬ 
per, a follow-up by the United States with infantry ivisions 
brought directly across the Atlantic to the new base could be 
arranged. 

6 . Arising from the above, how many ships would be wanted 
to convey the three armoured divisions? How many landing-craft 
would be required for, say, five thousand Commandos to make 
sure of the entries (it is of course intended to land the divisions 
at regular quays)? How could the shipping be found and brought 
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to Casablanca witliout attracting undue notice? How long would 
the embarkation, the voyage, and, if all went well, the disem¬ 
barkation take? A carrier force would have to be provided to 
cover the laning, but tills should not be difficult if by then we 
have got shore bases established in the north, It is silly to go on as 
we are, butting at only one place, without trying to reap tlie im¬ 
mense opportunities which will be open almost everywhere else. 

Prime Minister to Dominions Secretary 2 Feb. 44 

I could have a special Cabinet meeting on Friday, if desired, 
to consider the presence in Dublin of Axis diplomatic missions. 
Otherwise it can be brought up on Monday at the full meeting. 

2. Much more dangerous even than tlie information betrayed 
about the movements of Anglo-American troop convoys Is what 
will certainly be passing in a stream about our preparations for 
“Overlord.” If the German and Japanese Ministers remain at their 
posts in Dublin, it may be necessary on military grounds to sever 
all contacts between Ireland and the Continent in the near future 
for a period of months, At present anyone can get in an Irish ship 
to Spain and give die latest news he has picked up in England 
about British and American preparations. Even if complete sev¬ 
erance by sea were instituted, it would not prevent die German 
Ambassador from sending a wireless warning of zero, even though 
that was the last he was able to send. 

3i I am preparing a telegram for President Hoosevelt, bringing 
to his notice some of Aese dangers, which I diink very grave; and 
I I am asking also that it should be considered by the C.O.S. Com- 
^ mittee. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 5 Feb. 44 

Your minute about raising certain legations to the status of 
embassies. 

I must say I think Cuba has as good a claim as some of the 
other places-''^ perk de las Antilks.” Great offence will be given 
if all ^e others have it and this large, rich, beautiful island, die 
home of the cigar, is denied. Surely Cuba has mucjh more claim 
than Venezuela. You will make a bitter enemy if you leave them 
out, and after a bit you will be forced to give them what you 
have given to the others. 

Prime Minister to General Istmy 7 Feb. 44 

Where is the report on "Caliph”? You should also tell the 
Planners, if they have not finished their work, that the assembly 
area of Morocco should be used for at least three French divisions 
to foUow. up the inroad of the British armour at “Caliph.” 

Prime Minister to Sir Edtoard Bridges 12 Feb. 44 

I have no intention of moving from the Cabinet War Boom 
until after we have had at least one blitz which is altogether out 


of relation to anything we have previously experienced. I do not 
uunlc toe new fonns of bombardment make any difference to this, 
lou stolid provide reasonable accommodation for the Lord Privy 
beal. lire other Ministers’ rooms can stay as at present 

Prime Minister to Sir Edward Bridges 19 Feb. 44 

Ihe princ^le enunciated in Lord Selbome’s note about housing 
fa tlie tiaimtional period after the war seems to me unanswerable. 
To peg tod prices at the 1939 level without relation to any altera¬ 
tion m the vdue of money would be a confiscatory act applied 
toy to one class of property. Provision must be inserted fa any 
legislation that the value shall be the same as it was in 1939- 

i.e., the same fa real value. 


Prime Minister to General Isrrmy, for C.O.S. CommiUee 19 Feb. 44 

The object of “Plough” Force was to operate fa Norway during 
toe snow period, and much depended fa essence upon small tanks 
befag carried by aircraft fa which the men could fight and move 
and, to some extent, find shelter. Since then “Plough" has been 
ton for ordinary duties as Commandos. How far has the flyfag- 
pmciple been made effective? What are the numbers of 
the Plough Force? Whereabouts in Italy is it actually at the 
present moment? How has it acquitted Itself? 

2. I do not myself think it wise to rule out “Jupiter” finally from 
toe operations of this war. We ought of course to have liberated 
Norway dmfag the campaign of 1943, but our American Ales 
would probably not have consented to such strategy, and it would 
not haye been possible to obtain the necessary support here. In 
too event of "Overlord” not being suocesful or Hiffer accumulatfag 
forces there quite beyond our power to tackle, it would perhaps 
be necessary to adopt the flanking movements bol fa Norway and 
from Tfarkey^and the Aegean fa the winter of 1944-45. In view 
of . such contingencies I am reluctant to liquidate this force. It 
could surely meanwhile be employed fa the Balkans or fa ex¬ 
terminating the German garrisons fa the islands off the Dalmatian 
coast. 

3. Pray let me have your views upon the above. 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary 22 Feb, 44 

It ^ would be^ a great mistake to have a national day Of prayer 
for Overlord.” In my view there is no need for another day of 
prayer or thanksgiving at the present time. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 25 Feb. 44 

We “invade” all countries with whom we are at war. 

2 . We “enter” all subjugated Aled lands we wish to ‘liberate." 

3. Witli regard to a country like Italy, witli whose Government 
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wd have signed an aniiistice, wo “invaded’ in the first instanco, 
but in view of the Italian co-operation, we must consider aU 
further advances by us in Italy to be in the natme of hberatiou. 

riime Minister to Foreign Secrelmy 27 Feb. 44 

I entirely agree that we should pay out of hand all civil claims 
against mcniber.s of the United States forces over the live-thousaml- 
dollar limit which the Americans are apparently constitutionally 

unable to .settle. , ,. . . 

2. The remedy for the recldes,s driving which is causing so nnicli 
tioiible is a conversation between me and Eisenhower. I am sure 
that if the ea.se is put to him, ho will exercise a controlling and 
elfcetivo authority. At any rate, wo ought to try this first. 

3, Surely it is not nece.s.sary to make all this long statement in 
Parliament, which Bet‘m.s to me to be likely to cause a lot of ill" 
feeling in the United States; and I wa.s not aware that you w<ot 
subjected to much pressure in the House on tins matter. I .should 
greatly prefer to let Eisenhower put his .screw on and see wlmt 
happens, meanwhile confining your statement to the fact that w« 
will pay the claims over five thousand dollars pending further dw- 
cussiou by His Majesty’s Government with that of the United 
States, 

Prime Minister to General Ismag and Qenmil Pile 28 Feh. 44 

There is no doubt tliat the lilast clfecl of the new German 
i bombs has increased. In the,so circumstances, and indeed on gon- 
i eral grounds, would it not be well to provide, .so far as possible, 
slit trenches and blast or .splinter ciovcr for anti-aircraft persormol 
not on duty duting tho uir rukliiP Eucjli I'ldd is likoly to be short 
oil account of the enemy’s reliance on “Window,’’ and the anti¬ 
aircraft personnel, a large proportion of whom are women, .should 
be directed to use the .slit trenches when not otherwise craploywl 
during the raids, In most cases the batteries should he able to do 
the bulk of the work themselves if materials are provided. WlMate 
oiitskie a,s‘iisl:ance is reciuired, priority .should Im given to ttm 
iimst exposed positiorrs. 


Prime Minister to Minister of Aircraft Froduction 1 Mar. 44 
My congratulations upon the output of aircraft hir I'ehriuiry, 
and upon beating the programme. Pray convey to all those who 
have achieved or exceeded their programme my hast thanks, 

Prime Minister to President liooseodt 2 Mur. 44 

Hero is a sngge,stt!d item for your draft of our monthly 'imli- 
U-hoat war statement, iirovidcd later information about sinkiiig.s 
in February 1944 doe,s not considcrahly inCTea.se the figures .shown 


belowi “February 1944 was tlm best month since the United States 
entered tlie war. Ihe total sinkings of all Allied shipping in Feb¬ 
ruary by enemy action only were less than one-fifth 5 the sinkings 

notation arm February 1944, 
70,000 tons; Febmaty 1943,378,000; February 1942, 659,500. We 

have a very good haul of U-boats too. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Home Security 2 Mar. 44 
Thank you for the aiialysls of the returns of the civilian res¬ 
pirator inspections which you sent to me. I see that about nine 
out of every ten people have a serviceable mask. ’Ibis seems an 
ndciiuate insurance apinst the risk of the enemy’s starting gas 
waifare at a period when we are dropping more than thirty times 
the tonnage of bombs on Germany tliat she is dropping on us. 

Prime Minister to Sir Aim Lascelks 4 Mar. 44 

You should see the Home Secretary’s minute about a national 
day of prayer for Overlord.” I Hiink there are serious dangers in 
drawing attention to the coming shock in thi,s way, especiaUy as 
no one can know whoa it Is going to be. We have to be very 
imicn on our guard against unduly depressing tlie troops. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Aircraft Production 5 Mar. 44 
I am informed that American aircraft ate now being produced 
without paint and that, apart from economies in time and ma¬ 
terial, as much les twenty milc,s an hour may tlius be added to the 
.speed of certain typos. Pray let me know whether it is intended 
to adopt a .similar policy with regard to British aircraft. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Supply 7 Mar. 44 

Just off the main road between Amersham and Uxbridge, at a 
place called Cffialfont St. Giles, there is a rubbish heap or salvage 
dump where for the last three years work has been going on. I 
pass it every time 1 go to Chequers, Are tins and metal objects 
being recovered from what was a dump in past years, or are ^ey 
being thrown down there together with other rubbish? Is it being 
.sifted or extended? It Is impossible to see as one passes, Ibe one 
thing that Is evident is that the work is endless, and apparently 
makes no progri&s. 

Prime Minister to Lord Portal 7 Mar. 44 

Just below the Foreign Office, on the gra,ss opposite St. James’s 
Park lake, there is a very untidy sack with holes in it and sand 
leaking out, a .sandbag structure, and .some kind of obstacle 
formerly used as a practice ground by the local Home Guard. It 
d(H!S not .seem to liave been used for a very long time. Such a 
conspienous place ought not to look untidy, unbs tliere is some 
real need wliicli can bo satisfied In no other way. 
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Mme Minister to Chancellor of the Exchequer, 7 Mat. 44 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Secretary of State for War, and 
Secretary of State for Air 

I understand tliat you are considering the best means of making 
minor improvements in the allowances of the Forces. I am quite 
firm about changes in basic pay. But the war has now been going 
on a long time, and this, together with tire aiTival of large numbers 
of better-paid American Service personnel, does justify some con¬ 
cession to our own forces. Witliout having gone into the matter 
deeply, I consider that it would not be unreasonable if the con¬ 
cessions made involved an additional expenditure at the rate of 
£20,000,000 per annum. Furthermore, I think that specif con¬ 
sideration should be given to married personnel, and in this cate¬ 
gory especially to the lowest-paid classes. 

I should be glad if you would take the above into account in 
framing your proposals, which you will no doubt submit to me. 

Prime Minister,to Secretary of State for War 8 Mar. 44 

[Minister of War Transpod to see) 

Except for combat landings we cannot afford to ship vehicles 
on wheels. 

I understand there were about two hundred thousand Army 
vehicles of all types in die Mediterranean area on December 31, 
and some one diousand have been shipped from the United King¬ 
dom and North America in January. Is not this shipment equiva- 
Mnt to about four months’ wastage at the September-Decembor 

With this large stock in hand, would it not be possible to stop 
shipment of vehicles going in the next three or four months, when 
shipping space will be so urgently needed for other purposes? 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 9 Mar. 44 

Gold and dollar holdings in the United States. 

You will remember that we discussed the dollar balances In 
Cairo on December 8, and that I gave a memorandum to Harry, 
I certainly understood that you felt we ought not to be treated 
worse than France or Russia in these matters. France ha.s at least 
two billions, and no overseas liabilities against them. So ha.s 
Russia. These dollar balances are not, as your telegram might 
suggest, a particular part of our assets which is available in dio 
United States, but our total reserves. Against these reserves we 
have incurred for the common cause liabilities of at least tea 
billions on the other side of the account. 

2. Since our talk Lord Halifax met Mr. Hull and Mr. Morgea- 
‘ than as recently as January 8, when the matters mentioned in 
the first paragraph of your telegram under reply wbre discussed. 
Lord Halifax reported to us that Mr. Morgenthau stated to him 
that it was not at present intended to reduce our dollar balances 
in any other way, and in reliance on this personal assurance to 
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Lord Halifax we agreed to the exclusion of the politically diicult 
items from Lend-Lease, 

3. Wm you aUow me to say that the suggestion of reducing our. 
dollar balances, which constitute our sole liquid reserve, to one 
biUron dollars would reaUy not be consistent either with equal 
treatment of Allies or with any conception of equal sacrifice or 
pooling of resources? We have not shuked our duty or indulged in 
an easy way of living. We have already spent practically all our 
convertible foreign investments in the struggle. We alone of the 
Mies will emerge from the war with great overseas war debts. 
I do not kiiow what would happen if we were now asked to dis¬ 
perse our last liquid reserves required to meet pressing needs, or 
how^ I could put my case to Parliament witliout it affecting public 
sentiment m the most painful manner, and that at a time when 
Bntish and American blood will be flowing in broad and equal 
streams and when the shortening of the war even by a month 
would far exceed the sums under consideration. 

4. I ventoe to put these arguments before yoii in order that you 

may be fully armed with our case, for my confidence in your sense 
ot )iistice, and, I may add, in that of the American people, is 
unshakable. f f > 

5. But see also my immediately following. 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 9 Mar, 44 

1 telegram, I have laid before you our case about 

dollar balances in its full strength, but I have wondered whether 
you might be meaning only that we should search for some ar¬ 
rangement to enable us to put a portion of our balance less con- 
spicuously in the limelight, If this is so, and if you desire it 
we will go into this very carefully with Stettinius when he visits us! 

2. Since we received your telegram we now learn that Mr! 
Crowl^ on March 8 promised to give Congress the amount of out 
dollar balances now and at the outbreak of war. This raises serious 
dangm. I am confident in the justice of our case if it could be 
stated as a whole, and of course if the matter becomes public 
property we shall have to justify oiuselves in public. The dis¬ 
closure of the vast debit balance which is growing up against us 
outside the United States would certainly have most injurious 
effects upon our sterling position, and consequently upon the 
whole strength of the Allies at this period. We therefore ask that 
there sli^l be no disclosure; if this Is not possible, that the dis¬ 
closure shall be in strict confidence, and also that the substance 
of our^ case should be stated to the body to whom the disclosure 
is made. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Supply 9 Mar. 44 

I am told tlrat the demand for the new insecticide, D.D.T., is 
urgent and increasing. Pray let me know what output is to’be 
expected, whether this is completely adequate, and, if not, 
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whether anytliing can be done to expand and accelerate it. It is 
roost important, especially for the Southeast Asia Command, that 
ample supplies should be made available at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Please try to get a move on on a large scale. 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 10 Mar. 44 

I am sending you today by courier an inscription I have had 
drawn up for Harry about his boy who was killed, It would be 
very kind of you to have it sent him wherever he is recuperating, 
How does his operation stand now? 

Prime Minister to General Giraud (Algiers) 10 Mar, 44 
Pray accept my profound sympathy with you in the death of 
your daughter, who was captured in Tunisia and carried off into 
Germany with her four cliildren. 

Prime Minister to Mr. Duff Cooper (Algiers) 10 Mar. 44 
You may let General de Gaulle know privately that I am much 
in favour of the Leclerc division fighting with us in the main 
battle here, and from my talks with General Eisenhower I gather 
he has the same view. I am therefore worldng in this sense to 
overcome the difficulties of transportation, etc., and am pretty 
confident I shall succeed, 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 11 Mar, 44 
Let me have a short report on the character and quality of the 
U-boat prisoners now, being taken, compared with any other 
significant period of the war. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 11 Mar. 44 

It seems to me a pity to move Mallet from Stockholm at this 
critical time. I always deprecate military men being moved from 
employments or command where they have gained a great mass 
of special information and are pursuing a definite theme, because 
of promotion in ordinary Service routine. In wartime the con¬ 
venience of the State ranks above the careers of individuals. An 
Ambassador has to be given time to take root. The first year, he 
is probably not much use. The second he begins to function 
effecUvely. He is nearly always brought away in the third. Mallet 
must be in the midst of all this Stockholm tangle. l am most 
anxious that Sweden shall eventually come into the war, which 
I tliiiik there is quite a chance of her doing. 

Prime Minister to C.LG.S. 13 Mar. 44 

What is all this about, and what are these troops that are taking 
part and have lost thirty lives m these vigorous manoeuvres? ‘ 
Surely tliese forces should be brought into battle somewhere or 

^Mililaty eieroises in 'Transjordan. , 
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other instead of losing their lives in exercises. How many are 
engaged? 

prime Minister to Lord President, Chancellor 14 Mar. 44 
of the Exchequer, Minister of Works and Buildings, 
and Minister of Health 

General Bedell Smith mentioned to me yesterday the very high 
and extortionate prices now being charged to American oflicers 
over here for flats and small houses. A medium-sized flat, he said, 
was twenty-eight pounds a week, and the small house that he 
occupied was thirty-five pounds a week. There is no reason why 
the Americans should not pay a fair and equitable price for ac¬ 
commodation, which they are quite willing to do, but I do not 
fhink extortion or profiteering should be allowed. 

I am not certain who deals with this, but would you very 
kindly give it your attention and let me know, first, about the 
facts, and, secondly, whether there is any remedy, 

Prime Minister to C.A.S. and General Ismay 18 Mar. 44 
What air authority in Italy was responrible for ordering low- 
level machine-gunning attacks on civilians in the streets? I can 
quite understand bombing the marshalling yards in Rome, but I 
trust it was not a British aranan who committed the offence here 
described. 

Let me have a special report. 

Prime Minister to President Roosevelt 19 Mar. 44 

We have followed Gray’s “ lead in Ireland, and it is early days 
to start reassuring de Valera. There is not much sense in a doctor 
telling a patient that the medicine he has just prescribed for his 
nerve troubles is only coloured water. I think it would be much 
better to keep them guessing for a while. 

2. I do not propose to stop the necessary trade between Britain 
and Ireland or to prevent anything going into Ireland. I do pro¬ 
pose to stop ships going from Ireland to Spain and Portugal and 
other foreign ports until “Overlord” is launched. One must re¬ 
member that a ship may start out in one direction and turn off 
in another. There is no difiBculty in stopping ships. The above also 
applies to outward-bound airplanes, which we shall try to stop 
by every means in our power. The object of these measures is not 
spite against the Irish, but preservation of British and American 
soldiers’ lives and against our plans being betrayed by emissaries 
sent by sea or air from the German Minister in Dublin. Since the 
beginning of 1943 only nineteen Irish ships have left Irish ports, 
some several times, so the evil is not veiy great. We are also cut¬ 
ting off telephones and restricting communications to the utmo.st, 
and also stopping the Anglo-Irish air line from running. I repeat, 
5 The United States representative in Dublin, 
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all ouE actions will be taken from motives of self-preservation and 
none from those of spite, 

3. If however tlie Irish retaliate by doing something which in 
no way helps them but merely annoys us, such as stopping tlie 
Foynes airport facilities, I should feel free to retahate on their 
cross-Channel trade. They would have opened a new chapter and 
economic measures of retaliation would be considered. I would 
teE you about these before we took them. 

4. It seems to me that so far from allaying alarm in de Valera’s 
circles we should let fear work its healthy process. Thereby we 
shaE get behind the scenes a continued stiffening-up of the Irish 
measures to prevent leakages which even now are not so bad. 

5. I gather that the State Department wiE probably not (hsa^ee 
with the above, for Mr, HuE says in his message: “I am inclined 
to believe however that for the time being at least we should not 
make any statement to the press or commit ourselves to tlie Irish 
Government that we have no intention of instituting economic 
sanctions.” And I hope this may also be your view. 

Trim Minister to General Ismay, 19 Mar. 44 

for G.O.S. Committee 

The difference between a Chief of Staff and a Commander-in- 
Chief in the field is more apparent than real. Both are office 
workers. Both may make periodical trips to the front, BoEi are 
subject to air raids. Indeed, in many cases the simEarity might be 
extended to Army Group Commanders, and even to Army Com¬ 
manders. Ihe modern conditions under which the military art is 
practised nowadays are not at aE similar to those of former gen¬ 
erations. There is therefore no reason why General MaishaE should 
not receive the Soviet mifitary decoration. 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 19 Mar. 44 


This is a .serious disaster. Who were the 105S drowned? Were 
they troops outward or homeward bound? British or American? 

, How is it tliat in a convoy of this kind more could not be 
rescued?® 

Prime Mininster to Director of Military Intelligence 19 Mar, 44 
Why must you write “intensive” here? “Intense” is the right 
word. You should read Fowler’s Modem English Usage on the 
use of the two words. 


Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 19 Mar. 44 

It seems to me most improvident in time of war to take a man 
away from a post where he has gained great influence and knowl- 


® The British tansport Khedive Ismail, proceeding in convoy from East 
Africa to Ceylon, was torpedoed by a Japanese U-boat near Addii Atoll on 
Felmiary 12 and sanl: in two minutes. She carried 1947 passengers includ¬ 
ing British, American, and African troops and members of the Women’s Serv¬ 
ices. The U-boat was sunk soon afterwards by British destroyers. 
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edge and to send him to some entirely different atmosphere where 
he has to begin aE over again. I gather you now propose to move 
two Ambassadors. Surely we are in an extraordinary period in our 
lives and history, and procuring the highest service for the public 
during this crisis should be om- only aim. 

AE the great Ambassadors who have exercised influence have 
remained long at their posts. Maisky was here for about ten years. 
Monsieur de Stael, whom I remember as a boy, was a tradition. 
Several [Portuguese Ambassador] was here, I think, for fifteen 
years or more. I could quote many other exampks. 

The departmental view is no doubt opposed to long tenui'es and 
the doctrine of “Buggins’s turn” is very powerful. I agreed to 
your moving Sir Noel Charles from Rio because of the very great 
need there is in Italy for a competent diplomatist. You have your¬ 
self told me how many regrets this move has caused in Brazil. I 
ceitaiiEy did not expect it would lead to a kind of “general post” 
among the Ambassadors, each moving into a field about which 
he knows nothing, and I should greatly deplore this. In my opinion, 
and I spealc from long experience, the natural term of an Ambas¬ 
sador’s mission should be six years, unless he is guilty of incom¬ 
petence or divergence from the Government’s policy, when, of 
course, he cannot be recaEed too soon. 

Ffirne Minister Leader of the Horn and 29 Mar. 44 

Secretary of State for War 

It seems to me that the Army annual biE should be the occa¬ 
sion for making the foEowing amendments in our present practice: 
(fl) It should be made clear that every reasonable facility will be 
given for serving officers and men of aU ranks to be adopted as 
candidates for constituencies either for by-elections or general 
elections. (fc) No serving officers or men of any party, otlier than 
Members of Parliament, must take part in poEtical demonstrations 
or in poEtical agitation. They may attend meetings, but they must 
not appear on pubEc platforms during the period of their service. 
(c) In the event of a by-election occurring involving a Service 
candidate, he should be given leave from the issue of his address 
or other formal openiiig of his candidature tiE the declaration of 
the poll, after which his rights as a Member of Parliament are 
vaEd, (d) The regulation against Regular officers not being eEgi- 
ble to stand for constituencies must be deemed henceforward to 
have lapsed till the end of the war, during which period Replars 
and “hostilities-only” men wiE be treated equally, (e) Members 
of Parliament serving witlr the forces must be free to Speak in any 
constituency and not merely in their own. WiE you please concert 
ffiis together and arrange with the Admiralty and Air Ministry, 
who must conform. 
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April 

Prime Minister to Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, 1 Apr. 44 

Secretary for Fetroleum 

I was most interested to hear of the successful use of the fog- 
dispersal equipment at Fiskerton on March 18, when it increased 
the visibility from two hundred yards to one thousand five 
hundred yards and enabled five bombers to land safely. I am 
delighted to bow that this equipment is giving so good an ac¬ 
count of itself. It is a fine reward to you and your department that 
your labours have already resulted in the saving of valuable lives 
and equipment, You have my full support in further developing 
tlris project. 

Prime Minister to Lord Chertoell 1 Apr. 44 

Pray let me have the figures of our casualties since the begiirning 
of the campaign on the Italian mainland analysed, first of all in 
relation to the numbers of fighting troops engaged in the theatre, 
then in relation to the proportions of killed and wounded to inl.ss- 
ing. It must be remembered that “missing” includes prisoners who 
give themselves up. The lower the proportion of missing the more 
creditable. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, 2 Apr. 44 

for Chiefs of Staff and Vice-Chiefs of Staff 

By all means dispose of the anti-aircraft defences in the United 
Kingdom as may be necessary to sustain the “Overlord” ports. You 
are answerable that reasonaljle, tliough reduced, security is pro¬ 
vided elsewhere. It is quite understood that tlie British public 
will take their share of anything that is going. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for Chiefs of Staff 2 Apr. 44 

I should think we have such good supplies of poison gas now 
tliat tliere could be a definite reduction in the personnel employed 
by forty per cent, including the ten per cent already accomplished 
-i.e,, tiiirty per cent more. Let me have your views after con¬ 
sulting with the Ministry of Supply. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War and 2 Apr. 44 
Secretary of State for Air 

I hear that the new insecticide D.D.T. has proved extremely 
successful, As it takes some time to produce, it would be well to 
make sure the demands stated to tlie Ministry of Supply will 
really meet all your needs, especially in the Asiatic theatre. 

Pray let me bow what the position is.’ 

1 See minute of March 9 to Minister of Supply. 
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Prime Minister to Deputy Prime Minister 2 Apr. 44 

I am sure Bedell Smith woidd not have mentioned the matter 
to me if the charges were not excessive. Twenty-eight pomids a 
week for a medium-sized flat and thirty-five pounds a week for 
a small house ^seem outside the bounds of reason. Perhaps these 
few cases could be examined by Lord Portal himself. Anyhow, 
ii he got into touch with General Bedell Smitli, I should have 
done my bit.® 

Prime Minister to Minister of Food 2 Apr. 44 

(^od. You will gain much credit by stamping on these little 
trashy prosecutions [against a baker], and also by purging the reg¬ 
ulations from petty, meticulous, arrogant officialism, which tends 
to affect the reputation of a great and successful department. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Works . 2 Apr. 44 

I agree witliaU your comments on my paper about Emergmcy 
Housing. Pray let me have my print amended to suit them and 
then submit the proof in print, 

In addition we must have a better word than “prefabricated." 
Why not ready-made ? 

Prime Minister to Home Secretary g Apr. 441 

Let me have a report on why the Witchcraft Act, 1735, wasl 
used in a modem court of justice, 

What was the cost of this trial to tlie State?--observing that 
witnesses were brought from Portsmouth and maintained here in 
this crowded London for a fortnight, and the Recorder kept busy 
With all this obsolete tomfoolery, to the detriment of necessary 
work in the courts. 

Prime Minister to General Montgomery 4 Apr. 44 

You spoke to me the other night about the 6th Guards Army 
Tank Brigade. I have given a good deal of thought to this matter, 
which I am prepared to discuss with you as weU as with the War 
Office at any time. Meanwhile I have said no action to destroy this 
brigade is to be taken, 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for War 4 Apr 44 

arui,C.LG.S. 

There is the 6th Guards Army Tank Brigade, equipped with the 
latest ChurchiUs. For over two years tliese men have been trained 
together with one object and purpose. It seems to me a ffisastrous 
procedure to disband them now and fling the men into the general 
pool, either of any particular armoured division or of the Foot 
Guards or Infantiy of the Line. No action should be taken on tliis 
: point until it has been thoroughly discussed between us. 

® See minute of March 14, 
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2. I had an idea, which I should like examined, of letting the 
two brigades of the Guards Armoured Division and the’ 6th 
Guards Army Tank Brigade, tkee brigades in all, go into action 
togetlier, and fold up as casualties occur to men and vehicles until 
they come down to the ordinary divisional strength. Thus we 
should have more punch at the outset and fold up out of the care¬ 
fully prepared material, instead of dissipating a portion of this 
material and destroying all the unities that have been so labori¬ 
ously evolved. I trust I may have your help in tliis, 

Prime Miniver to Secretary of State for War 9 Apt. 44 

and CIG.S. {General Montgomery to see) 

I have carefully considered the points you put to me. Instead of 
m e lti n g down the Guards, why do we not keep them up at die 
expense of the Line? The Russians are doing this; they make 
Guards divisions on a very large .scale. The Gennams also gear 
upwards; for instance, creating Panzer Grenadier divisions which 
actually cost them fewer men than infantry divisions, and calling 
a lot of determined youngsters, gatliered largely from the airfields, 
“paratroops." There is no doubt these special terms raise esprit 
de corps. No one doubts that die performances of the Guards fully 
justify the prestige which attaches to them. 

2. Tlierefore, I wish that the Guards should draw upon die 
Line and that the existing Guards formation shall be maintained, 
not only from Guards recruits, but where necessary from Line 
recruits. This does not affect the pooling of the two brigades in 
Italy, for which I have already given approval. 

3. Subject to the above writing-up of the Guards at the ex¬ 
pense of the Line: (a) I agree to the running-down of the six 
lower establishment divisions and the reorganisation of the resi¬ 
dues into two cadre divisions, (b) I do not agree to the abolition 
of the 6th Guards Tank Brigade.® (c) I agree to the dispersal of 
the headquarters and divisional troops of die 10th Armoured Divi¬ 
sion, retaining the Armoured Brigade of this division, (d) The 
largest possible block of the R.A.F. Regiment should be scraped 
off the airfields and incorporated in the general pool of infantry of 
die Army. Some may be fitted direct into the reinforcements of 
the Guards. At least twenty-five thousand men should be extracted 

, from the Royal Air Force Regiment. 

^ Prime Minister to Minister of State and 13 Apr. 44 

Sir Alexander Cadogan 

You will remember that we are purging all our secret establish¬ 
ments of Communists because we bow they owe no allegiance to 
us or to our cause and will always betray secrets to the Soviet, 
even while we are working together. The fact of the two Com¬ 
munists being on the French Committee requires extremely careful 
treatment of the, question of imparting secret information to them, 

0 See minutes of April 4, 
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Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Mr and 18 Apr. 44 
Secretary of State for War 

The serious reductions which we now have to face in the for¬ 
mations of the Army make it necessary to examine all possible 
means of economy. I do not think we can afford to continue to 
maintain a special body of troops purely for the defence of air¬ 
fields. The R:A.F. Regiment was establijihed at a tme when in¬ 
vasion of this country was likely, and when our life depended 
upon die secui'ity of our fighter airfields. Since then it has been re- 
duced, but the time has now come to consider whether the greater 
part of it should not be taken to reinforce the field formations 
of the Army. Pray examine this proposal in consultation. The 
largest possible block of the R.A.F. Regiment should be incorpo¬ 
rated in the general pool of infancy of the Army. I consider that 
at least twenty-five thousand men should be so transfeired.*® 

2, The matter is urgent, so I should like to have your definite 
proposals as soon as possible. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Wat 19 Aor 44 
and CIQ.S. ^' 

I think we ought to do something for Martel." You cannot 
blame him for his ill success in Russia. They treat all our people 
like dogs. Martel fought a good fight with his tanks about 
Arraendte in France. He gave a very farsighted account of the 
Russian Army when he visited it two years before the war. I do 
not agree with hb in some ways about tanks, but I am sure he 
is an officer of exceptional quality. It should certainly be possible 
to find him a job. Let me know what you will do. 


"Unconditional SramENDEn” 

Prime Minister to Sir Mexandef Cadogan 19 Apr. 44 

I have pointed out to die Cabinet diat the actual terms con¬ 
templated for Germany are not of a character to reassure ffiem at 
all, if stated in detail. Both President Roosevelt and Marshal 
Stalin at Teheran wished to cut Germany into smaller pieces than 
I had in mind. Stalin spoke of very large mass executions of over 
fifty diousand of the Staffs and military experts. Whether he was 
joking or not Could not be ascertained. The atmosphere was jovial, 
but also grim. He certainly said that he would require four millinn 
German males to work for an indefinite period to rebuild Russia. 
We have promised the Poles that they shall have compensation 
both in East Prussia and, if they like, up to the line of the Oder. 
There are a lot of other terras implying the German rain and 
indefinite prevention of their rising again as an armed Power. ... 
On the other hand, they know diat “iraconditional surrender" 
See minute of April 9. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Glfiord Martel. 
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was interpreted in a very favourable manner in the case of the 
Italians, and we see now what the Rumanians are offered if they 
wi come over. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary and 23 Apr. 44 

Sir Alexander Cadogan 

Our supreme object is tliat the Russians should declare war on 
the Japanese as soon as possible. You will remember Stalin's dec¬ 
laration at Teheran. From this point of view it is difiBcult to see 
why an agreement which shows the Russians’ eagerness to pre¬ 
vent the brealmg of the Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact of April 
1941 is “good” for us. The mere fact that the Japanese are pre¬ 
pared to make substantial sacrifices for it shows what they think 
about it, and tliat they hope to delay a Russian breach. Tliis is 
very natural on their part. Why is it “good” for us? 

2, The Japanese motives are clear, but as to the Russian mo¬ 
tives, personally I thought the business looked rather suspicious. 
They are cashing in on the fact that Britain mid the United States 
are at war with Japan, which causes Japan embarrassment. They 
are getting their own quarrels with Japan settled. This will put 
them in a better position to drive a hard bargain with us when 
Hitler is defeated before they embark upon hostilities with Japan. 
It may of course be part of a deception scheme to lull the Jap¬ 
anese into a false sense of security. Personally I do not like it. 

Frime Minister to Foreign Secretary 29 Apr. 44 

I agree with your minute [on negotiations with Germany about 
food relief for occupied countries]. There can be no question at 
present of interfering with the sink-at-sight zones, which have 
been increasingly established by tlie Admiralty to facilitate opera¬ 
tions. 

2. There is no question of our approaching the Swiss or any 
other Government on a policy we do not accept. 

3. It should be made clear that in any relief of Europe we shall 
certainly subject our population to any levels of rationing or diet¬ 
ing for which the United States sets an example. 

Prime Minister to First Lord and First Sea Lord 29 Apr, 44 

Admiral James Somerville has added new claims to dur con¬ 
fidence by his brilliant attack at Sabang while the main Japanese 
Fleet was at Singapore. Why do we want to make a change here 
at all? 

It seems to me he knows the theatre, has right ideas about it, 
and is capable of daring action. Does he want to go to Washington 
and give up his fighting command? 

Prime Minister to Minkfer of Food 29 Apr. 44 

^None of the papers you have sent me touch the question of 
the excessive demands of the United States for meat. I consented 
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to delay putting the facts before the President because you said 
you would raise the matter. So far as I can make out, your Min¬ 
istry take the line that provided the Americans meet om' require¬ 
ments then we should agree to their demands from Australia and 
New Zealand. But it is surely necessary for the Governments con¬ 
cerned, including our own, to be satisfied about the scale of 
provision. 

2. Invaluable meat is being wasted, and at the same time the 
Americans are complaining fiiat the Australians and New Zea¬ 
landers are withdrawing men from the front, wMe the Australians 
blithely retort that they have aU come back to grow meat for the 
American Army. 

Unless your reply to me is of a satisfactory character I shall 
have to telegraph to the President. I ought to have done it weeks 
ago. 

Prime Minister to Lord Cherwell 30 Apr. 44 

Before I approve the Admiralty’s paper [on the German acoustic 
torpedo (“Gnat”)] let me know whether there is anything in the 
following idea: 

Fire a mechanism from a depth-charge projector, which would 
be called a “Squawker.” This might eitlier lie (floating, or sub¬ 
merged) where it fell, and “squawk,” or it might be given a 
motion likely to intercept a “Gnat.” There seems to be no reason 
why fifteen or twenty of these, fired at the right time and on a 
reasonable judgment of the enemy’s attack, might not attract him. 

Alternatively, “Sqiiawkers”’might circle round our own ships 
at moments of danger. They would do them no harm if tliey hit 
them, but they might cover tlieir tails very effectively. 1; 

Is tliere anything in tliis? 


May ' 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary, and to 1 May 44 

General Hollis for C.O.S. Committee 
I am all for getting the Brazilian division into Italy as soon as 
possible. Every effort should be made, subject to battle exigencies, 
to bring this [division] into Italy. There should be no talk of a 
token force. The above also applies to the air squadron. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 4 May 44 

A paper should be drafted for the Cabinet, and possibly for 
the Imperial Conference, setting forth shortly-for that is essential 
-the brute Issues between us and the Soviet Government which 
are developing in Italy, in Rumania, in Bulgaria, in Yugoslavia, 
and above all in Greece. It ought to be possible to get this on 
one page. 

Broadly speaking, the issue is, Are we going to acquiesce in the 
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Communlsation of the Balkans and perhaps of Italy? Mr. Curtin 
touched upon this today, and I am of opinion on the whole that 
we ought to come to a definite conclusion about it, and that if our 
conclusion is Aat we resist the Communist infusion and invasion, 
we should put it to tbem pretty plainly at the best moment that 
mihtary events permit. We should of course have to consult the 
United States first 

PHm Minister to Foreign Secretary 4 May 44 

Pray consider whether it might not be wise for us to recall our 
Ambassador from Moscow for consultation. We should like to 
have a t^ to him. It would make a good gap with the Russians 
at the present time. AvereU Harriman has ^eady departed for 
the United States. 

2. Let me know how you feel about this. I am not very clear 
on it myself, but evidently we are approaching a showdown with 
die Russians about Aeir Communist intrigues in Italy, Yugoslavia, 
and Greece, and I do not think they would like very much a 
period in which they had neither a British nor an American 
Ambassador in Moscow. I must say I think their attitude becomes 
more difficult every day. I hope you have had a talk with Karri" 
tnnn. Take some opportunity of telling me about all this. 

Trim Minister to .General Ismy 7 May 44 

I do not like press conferences, even off the record, on tlie eve 
of an important batde. Once zero hour has struck, the principles 
desirelby GeneralAJexander should be inculcated upon die press, 
who should be allowed to mingle in the fighting. I have recendy 
been perturbed at reported statements from Naples, one in the 
Corriere, explaining that we are about to attack. Is it really neces¬ 
sary to tell the enemy this? Of course, he may possibly think we 
are such fools that it is an obvious blhid, but this is a dangerous 
chance to take. 

Mm Minister to General Hollis 7 May 44 

I certainly expressed myself strongly against these military mis¬ 
sions to Algiers, from what I heard about them at the Gibraltar 
Conference, and I greatiy regret that they should have piled 
themselves up and ensconced themselves at Algiers where they are 
not needed in any way, but only add to the horribly bloated staffs 
which are lurking there, most of them away from all participation 
in the war. I certainly wish this matter to be taken up with a view 
to recalling and putting to some useful work these highly paid and 
no doubt highly skilled and experienced officers. The best thing 
would be to form a Sacred Legion of about one thousand Staff 
officers and let them set an example to the troops in leading some 
particularly desperate attack. Anyhow, the missions should be 
liquidated. 
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Prime Minister to Director of Military Intelligence 7 May 44 

Please let me have tire best return possible of killed, wounded, 
and prisoners in Italy, by nationalities, including Germans, to¬ 
gether with the ratio in aU cases as far as possible between (o) 
killed and missing and (h) killed, wounded, and missing. We 
seem to have lost 38,000 in killed, missing, and prisoners of war; 
whereas we have taken about 35,000 prisoners of war, to which 
should perhaps be added 20,000 killed, making a total missing and 
killed of, say, 65,000 Germans to our over-all figure of 38,000, of 
whom 19,000 were killed. This is upon the fronts of armies where 
the enemy is on the whole considerably the smaller. It seems to 
me that very satisfactory figures might emerge from this final 
calculation, even though on the whole fronts our ratio of killed 
to missing is less satisfactory than the Americans’. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 7 May 44 

I am puzzled at the procedure which Ambassador Clark Kerr 
uses in Moscow. Apparently he takes every telegram and delivers 
it personally to Molotov or Stalin, whichever he can get at, and 
waits sometimes for several days if these potentates are away or 
do not choose to give audience. Now there are some telegrams 
vyhich certainly he should deliver himself, but should not others 
be sent by an officer and be presented? I wish you would let me 
know what is the proper usage about all this. It seems to me that 
it would be much better, for instance when we send a very stiff 
message, not to have our man waiting about to be bulldozed and 
afterwards sometimes offer deprecatory observations which weaken 
the force of what it has been decided to say. 

Prime Minister to Lord Privy Seal 7 May 44 

I feel sure you cannot have looked into the extraordinary con¬ 
sequences of our coming out of this war owing India a bigger 
debt, after having defended her, tlian we owed to the United 
States at the end of the last war. Your note, does not seem at aU 
to take into consideration these frightful consequences. 

Prime Minister to First Lord of the Admiralty 10 ■ May 44 

Thank you for your report of April 5 about the “Gnat." It oc¬ 
curred to me that if fifteen or twenty noise-makers (which might 
be called “Squawkers") could be fired overboard from a depth- 
charge or other projector at the right time they might attract and 
distract the “Gnats.” This would have the great advantage of 
avoiding any towing gear and the other demerits of “Foxers.” 

I am glad to learn that you are thinking and working on these 
lines, and I hope you will be able to get these “Squawkers” into 
operation soon.** 

>2 See minute of April 30 to Lord Cherwell. 
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Prime Minister to Lord Portal 

It is now some months since I begged you to have some more 
samples made of your prefabricated house.'® I hear that each one 
takes about six weeks’ labour to prepare, and that in addition to 
the house at the Tate Gallery another has been constructed and is 
on its way to Scotland for exhibition, and two others are shortly 
to be built, with all the improvements. I am very glad to hear of 
this, although it is less than I had hoped. You must give yout^ 
house a chance to be seen by working women and people of all 
classes. Please see that the ones you are making are pressed on. 

Prime Minister to Secretary of State for Air 20 May 44 

You have been asked to supply twenty-five thousand men from 
the R.A.F. Regiment, which was built up in quite different cir¬ 
cumstances from those wliich now exist. These men are vitally 
needed for the support, of the Army in the forthcoming battle. I 
was willing to go into this in detail with you at an early date, but 
as I have to make a speech in the House on Wednesday of tliis 
week I could not find the time beforehand. Meanwhile I have 
asked that you supply two thousand good men for the upkeep of 
tlie Guards. They will be much better employed there than loafing 
around overcrowded airfields warding off dangers which have 
ceased to,threaten. I must ask you to comply with this request. 
Otherwise it wifi be necessary to bring the matter before the 
War Cabinet on Tuesday next at a special meeting, for immediate 
decision. I must make it clear that this is without prejudice to tire 
further demands that will be made upon you by a committee 
which will be set up for the purpose of extracting the necessary 
men. 

2. The Army have already had a very considerable comb-out 
from their anti-aircraft regiments of men suitable for iirfantry, and 
it is quite'wrong at the present stage in tlie war to retain many 
of the first-class men in the E.A.F. Regiment in a piuely passive 
r6le. '■ 

3. There is of course no difficulty in effecting the transfer. This 
was clearly shown when both the Army and tlie R.A.F. transferred 
men to the Navy at the end of last year, when Acre was an urgent 
need for landing-craft crews, I have little doubt that many would 
volunteer, but everyone well understands in these days that men 
must be directed to where their services can best be used in the 
common task. 

4. I therefore ask you tp help me by carrying out my request 
for the two thousand men. Time is short and the need urgent,'^ 

Prime Minister to C.LO,S, 2TMay44 

Why are we told tliat the 1st Polish Armoured Division cannot 
function because there are not sufficient rear administrative units 

13 See minute of April 2 to Minister of Works. 

I'l Two thousand men were transferred in June 1944. 
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available to maintain it? Surely a reasonable effort at adjustment 
could be made to enable this fine division to strengthen our 
already too slender forces on the Continent. Pray let me have an 
account ot the deficiencies. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Production 21 May 44 

Thank you for your minute of May 11 about penicillin. By all 
means try to get as large an allocation from America as you can, 
but do not let anything stand in the way of increasing our output 
here, It does not seem as if we shall produce much this year. 

Prime Minister to Mr. Sandys 21 May 44 

You might read this report ffrom General O’Connor, about the 
armour protection and escape arrangements of the Cromwell 
tamj, and make any remarks you like about it tomorrow in 
writing. I had rather gathered the. idea that the difficulty about 
me lower man escaping would become extreme if the cordite or 
the petrol in the compartment above him caught fire. Perhaps 
you can reassure me on this. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 22 May 44 

It Is said about Foreign Office minutes that if you read the odd 
paragraph numbers and the even paragraph numbers in series you 
get both sides of the case fully stated. Why would it not be suffi¬ 
cient to say, both to the United States and Russia, “We are not 
in favour of giving Italy Allied status at this stage’’? 

a. I have read this telegram though, and it states very well all 
the arguments for and against every course, with a highly question¬ 
able and unexpected conclusion that “a partial peace treaty should 
be awanged with Italy as soon as conditions permit.’’ It may well 
be that even when all the Governments meet together there wifi 
be no peace treaty after the fall of Hitler, but only a prolongedi 
annistice. I 

8. I am sure you would find that a shorter, simple indication- 
of our position would carry more weight and would be more likely 
to reach the highest quarters. Pray speak to me about this, es¬ 
pecially if you do not like my comments. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary, Minister of 23 May 44 
War Transport, Minister of Production, and 
Minister of Food 

All this matter [reduetion of imports on account of “Overlord”] 
is left between Lord Leathers and General Eisenhower, but I have 
said that I would sacrifice five hundred thousand tons addiHnnal 
Imports into this country for the next four months, provided that 
the United States guarantee this amount shall be made up in the 
two or three months following. Twenty-four millions a year is our 
absolute minim iiT n , 
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Prhiie Minister to Foreign Secretary 23 May 44 

I saw in one of tlie papers that Russia was about to recognise 
the provisional Government of France. I approved of your tele¬ 
gram to Sir- A. Clark Kerr. This has not perhaps reached Stalin, 
but the matter is very important, because I am determined not to 
sever myself from the President on this and be found lining up 
with Russia against him. It would be very bad if we had to say 
that Russia did not consult us on this matter and that we are now 
in consultation with the United States. But even that would be 
better than a line-up by Britain and Russia against the President, 
In fact, I would have nothing to do with it on this subject, Russia 
has no right to take this step vwthout consultation' with her two 
Alliei), who are doing all the fighting in the West. 

Prime Minister to General Ismay, for C.O.S. Committee 25 May 44 
Obviously garrisons must be provided by the British Empire for 
redeemed territories. The problem will become insoluble if it is to 
be expressed in the usual jargon of divisions. Once the enemy has 
been driven out, battalions and armoured car companies, with 
occasional assignments of artillery and tanks, all fitted to the par¬ 
ticular districts concerned, are all that is needed. There must be a 
mass of troops in India who could he drawn upon for this, 

2, A division is a kind of athletic entity, capable of the highest 
operations of war. It has notliing whatever to do with the par¬ 
ticular static or mobile police forces which are required to hold 
down doubtful countries. These should always have a large ad¬ 
mixture of local people, and they have never got to consider 
the question of bringing seventy guns into action at one time. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 25 May 44 

As I see it, the Big Three or Big Four will be the trustees or 
steering committee of the whole body in respect of the use of 
force to prevent war; but I think much larger bodies, and possibly 
functional bodies, would deal with the economic side. You should 
make it clear that we have no idea of three or four Great Powers 
ruling the world. On the contrary, their victory will entitle them 
to serve the world in the supreme respect of preventing the out¬ 
break of more wars. We should certainly not be prepared our¬ 
selves to submit to an economic, financial, and monetary system 
laid down, by, say, Russia, or tlie United States with her fagot- 
vote China. 

The Supreme World Council or Executive is not to rule the 
nations. It is Only to prevent them tearing each other in pieces. 
I feel I could argue this very strongly from the point of view of 
derogation of national sovereignities. 

Prime Minister to Minister of Food 26 May 44 

I am glad to hear of all you say about better rations, and think 
what you are doing very wise. Try to cut out petty annoyances, 
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whether in the hotels, the little shops, or the private lives of ordi¬ 
nary people. Nothing should be done for spite’s sake. The great 
work of rationing in this country, which has given so much confi- 
dence and absence of class feeling, should not be prejudiced by 
mue trumpery regulations which when enforced make hard cases 
Let me have some of your ideas on this. cases. 

Prime Minister to Foreign Secretary 27 44 

wlr ^cat pity, when an important message agreed upon be- 
^een us has been sent to Stalin from me, that it should not be 

3 t to give a warning if he thought it 

wodd do extreme harm, and in exceptional cases he might use 
h^ feretion. But the idea that the message should be left hang- 
for four, five, or six days to find time for 
Stalm to see hm, or until he returns from the front, cannot be 

and°SS mtodartoding, a*, becu* one .end, a mmm 
Srf M “eanwhile one has been thinking the 

Prime Minister to C.I.G.S. 27 

*>*6 “t- —I» of veUob,. 

says he can help in getting some 
for this.dmsion by flying them from Africa and1£ Unitd 

Minister to Minker of Aircraft Pf 27 May 44 

Awsr.'SK-sa 
SSSr-'Tf-sSs 
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remove work on jet-propulsion from Famborough, where I under¬ 
stand much solid work has been done, and where it is so easy for 
engine and aircraft development to proceed hand in handd'^ 

Ptime Minister to Minister of Fuel and Power 27 May 44 

I hope you will put a stop to nonsense like this. [Report in the 
Yorkshire Post that a householder was fined one pound, with two 
guineas costs, for having borrowed coal from a neighbour.] Nothing 
makes departments so unpopular as these acts of petty bureaucratic 
folly which come to light from time to time, and are, I fear, only 
typical of a vast amount of silly wrongdoing by small officials or 
committees. 

You should make an example of the people concerned with this. 

Prime Minister to First lord and First Sea Lord 28 May 44 

Do not hesitate to be blunt with these Russians when they be¬ 
come unduly traculent. This is better done by manner and atti¬ 
tude than by actual words, which can be reported, and also by 
neglect of certain civilities to the superior people when they have 
been intolerably offensive. Tliey should certainly be given a feel¬ 
ing that we are not afraid of them. 

2. On the other hand, any ceremonial they may wish in regard 
to Ae handing over of the vessels [British warships in lieu of 
Italian] should be staged with the utmost formality and made 
a public success. I am certainly not going to communicate with 
Marshal Stalin about any of this. It is for the Russians to show 
gratitude rather than for us to show deference. All friendly re¬ 
lations between the junior officers should be cultivated. Not one 
word of thanks has ever been expressed to us for this transfer of 
ships. We have borne the brunt of meeting Aeir requests for 
slipping. There are all sorts of ways of making people feel that 
you resent their insults. 

3, If however tlieir conduct improves, you should neglect nothing 
which will encourage this amendment. 

Prim Minister to Deputy Supreme Commander, 29 May 44 
Allied Expeditionary Force 

.Thank you for your minute of May 11 about Maffly-le-Camp 
[Geman tank training depot]. There is no doubt that the attack 
on this compact target was a great success. It would seem right, as 
we urged, to continue to give a high priority to operations of this 
sort, which contribute directly toward the disorganisation of the 
German armies and involve no French casualties. 

Have you exceeded the ten thousand limit [of French civilian 
casualties]? ‘ . 

Prim Minister to First Lord 29 May 44 

The reason why this Communist newspaper has not been allowed 
I’See minutes of July 21 and October 6, 1943, 
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to send war corespondents to operational theatres or to occasions 
where secunty has to be maintained is because Communists do 
not hesi ate to betray any British or American secrets they may 
find to die Comnaumst Party, no doubt for transmission to Lsia. 
In this case any betrayal they may make to their masters will not 
do any harm. They should however be told that the Ru ian Gw 

smps_imtil they have safely made their way to Russia. They wiU 
certamly obey Ifcs injunction once it is proved to them. Xr 
treason and their loyalties only work on single tracks In these 
«ances I approve of their being invited aSvig been 

stipulated 

hands ^ “ Russian 
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Appendix C, Book Two 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS 
June 1943“/un6 1944 


(Members of tlie War Cabinet are shown in italics) 


Prime Minister and First Lord"! 
of the Treasury, Minister of> 
Defence J 

Admiralty, First Lord of tlie 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Min¬ 
ister of 

Air, Secretary of State for 
Aircraft Production, Minister of 
Burma, Secretary of State for 
Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster ^ 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Treasury) 


Colonies, Secretary of State for 
die , 

Dominion Affairs, Secretary of 
State for 


Economic Warfare, Minister of 
Education, President of the 
Board of 


Food, Minister of 


Mr. Winston S. Churchill 

Mr. A. V. Alexander 
Mr. R. S. Hudson 

Sir Archibald Sinclair 
Sir Stafford Cripps 
Mr. L. S. Amery 
(a) Mr. A. Duff Cooper 
{b) Mr. Ernest Brown 

(appointed November 17, 
1943) 

(a) Sir Kingsley Wood 
{b) Sir John Anderson 

(appointed September 28, 
1943) 

Colonel Oliver Stanley 

(a) Mr. Clement Attlee 

(b) Viscount Cranborne 
(appointed September 28, 
1943) 

The Earl of Selbome 
Mr. R. A. Butler 

(By the Education Act, 
1944, the title of the ofBce 
was changed to “Minister 
of Education") 

(a) Lord Woolton 

(b) Colonel J. J. Llewellin^ 
(appointed November 12, 
1943) 


Foreign Affairs, Secretary of 
State for 

Fuel and Power, Minister of 
Health, Minister of 

s 

Home Department, Secretary of 
State for the 

India, Secretary of State for 
Information, Minister of 
Labour and National Service, 
Minister of 
Law OfBcers: 

Attorney-General 
Lord Advocate 
Solicitor-General 
Solicitor-General for Scotland 
Lord Chancellor 
Lord President of tlie Council 


Lord Privy Seal 


Minister of State 


Minister without Portfolio 
Paymaster-General 
Pensions, Minister of 
Postmaster-General 
Production, Minister of 
Reconstruction, Minister of 

Scotland, Secretary of State for 
Supply, Minister of 
Town and Country Plaiming, 
Minister of 

Trade, President of the Board 
of 

War, Secretary of State for 
War Transport, Minister of 
Works, Minister of 


Mr, Anthony Eden 

Major G. Lloyd George 

(a) Mr. Ernest Brown 

(b) Mr. H. U. WiUink 
(appointed November 17, 
1943) 

Mr. Herbert Morrison 

Mr. L. S. Amery 
Mr. Brendan Bracken 
Mr. Ernest Benin 


Sir Donald Somervell 
Mr. J. S. C. Reid 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe 
Sir jOavid King Murray 
Viscount Simon 

(a) Sir John Anderson 

(b) Mr, Clement Attlee 

(appointed .September 28, 
1943) 

(a) Viscount Cranborne 

(b) Lord Beaverbrook 
(appointed September 28, 
1943) 

Mr. R, K. Law 

(appointed September 25, 

, 1943) 

Sir William Jowitt i 

Lord Cherwell , J 

Sir Walter Womersley 
Captain H., F. C. Crookshank 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton 
Lord Woolton 

(appointed November 12, 

: 1943) 

Mr. Thomas Johnston 
Sir Andrew Duncan 
Mr. W. S. Momson 

(appointed February 5, 
1943) 

Mr, Hugh Dalton 

Sir James Grigg 
Lord Leathers 
Lord Portal 
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Ministers Omseas; 

Middle East, Minister of 
State Resident in the 


Washington, Minister 
Resident for Supply in 

Allied Force Headquarters, 
Mediterranean Command, 
Minister Resident at 

West Africa, Minister Resident 
in 

Middle East, Deputy 
Minister of State Resident in 
the 

House of Lords, Leader of the 

House of Commons, Leader of 
the 


(a) Mr. fl. G. Casey 

(until December 23,1943) 
{h) Lord Moyne 

(appointed January 29, 
1944) 

(c) Sir Edward Grigg 

(appointed November 22, 
1944) 

(fl) Colonel J. J. Llewellin 
(h) Mr. Ben Smith 

(appointed November 12, 
1943) 

Mr. Harold Macmillan 


Viscount Swinton 
Lord Moyne 

(until January 29, 1944, 
when office lapsed) 

Viscount Cranborne 
Mr, Anthony Eden 
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Abbreviations, List of, SSI 
Accolade,” code-name for the 
signed capture of Rhodes, 71, 
^ 215. See also Rhodes 
Acquarone, Duke of, 37 
Actoirol Q, code-name for President 
Roosevelt, 270 
Admiralty Islands, 478 

515, 517, 
oiy 

Aegean Islands. See Rhodes, Cos, 
Leros, Samos; map, “The Soulh 
Aegean Sea,” 177 

Aircraft carriers, British, proposed as¬ 
signment of, as help to U.S. in Pa¬ 
cific, 17-18 

A-iro^nft carriers, merchant (M.A.C,), 

Aircraft, jet-propelled, 569, 827-28 
■Air Force establishments, OT4, S71- 
..72;inE^pt,557 

Sir Charles Portal, Chief 

577 ,%^®^’ 

Aitnpe’, 476 
Akyab, 76, 483, 568 
Albania, 282 

Alexander, Rt. Hon. A, V., First Lord 

Alexander, General Sir Harold, 24, 
150- 258, 278, 284 

435’ 48^7’ 

ou ■ fm’ 510>, 524; messages to 
^iiurcmll: _on Allied successes in 
‘Avalanche,” 92, 
KHrJ ™ ^‘“5an Armi- 

snee, 95-96: on crossing Straits of 
Messina, ll3; “Zip” message, 120; 
on general sitaation in Italian cam- 
’. headquarters ■ es- 
Ttnlh, ^51i reports on 

«alito camj[)aiga at Commanders’ 
ConferenoB m _ Tunis. 209-12: on 
■Tr 214; invested with North 
Africa trbhon, 278; to command 
the whole campnigtr in Italy, 361;, 
to Churchill on L.S.T.s for Anzio 


operation, 382; comment on Anzio 
landing, 412; visits battle-front 
and reports to Churchill, 4l5; an¬ 
swers Churchill's inquiries about 
ration strength in Anzio bridge¬ 
head, 42^ on difficulties of ad¬ 
vance at Cassino, 435-36; on cap¬ 
ture of Cassino and progress of 
Italian campaign, 517-18, 519, 
520; on capture of Rome, 522; 
minutes to, 83, 92, 113-14, 123 
125-26, 130-31, 188-89, 208 
214, 397-98. 412, ,413, 418, 433 
435, 463, 514, SIS,'517, 5^8-19 
,521, 522,523-24 , ’° 

Muminised explosives, 448-49 
Ambassadors, Churchill on moving 
of. to new posts in war-time, 612, 
614-15 

Ambrosio, General, Italian Chief of 
Staff, plans for arrest of Mussolini, 
38; at meeting with Mussolini and 
Hitler at Feltce Villa, 41; meets ■ 
Hibbentrop and Keitel at hnl ian 
frontier,-87 

Araery, L. S., Secretary of State for 
India, minutes to, 558, 577 
Anatolia, need of air bases in south¬ 
west of, 285 
Ancona-Pisa line, 74 

540. 351, 352, 
479, 494; post-war War Office 
comment on projected operation to 
invade, 353-54 
Anders, General, 515 
Anderson, Sir John, Lord President 
of the Council, appointed Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer, 140; minutes 

WeWr*' 

Anti-aircraft defences, 816 
iwvil,” code-name for projected 
landing in Southern France, 74, 

. 2-19-5(). 368, 372-73: Churchill 
jjn, 294-95, 318; Stalin's views on, 
302, 303, 304; Combined Chiefs 
of Staff favour, 327; Churchill on, 
at second Cairo Conference, 350- 
51: operation form,ally approved, 
J5.i-53; Anglo-American argument 
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as betecen “Overlord” and, and 
further, as between Italian cam- 
paiini and, 437-40 

Aifriorsia. 3IS, S17-18. 519, 524; 
discussions about and preparations 
for the operation at, 365-85; the 
Etrilto at, 410-20; Alexander on, 
418; German reaction, ^ 419; 
ChurclilU's report to Parliament, 
420, 429; map, 415 
Appointments, ministerial, June 
1943-June 1944, 630-32 
Aquino, 515 

Arakan coast, 367,373,481 
Archangel, 238 
Argostoli, 282, 368 
Army annual bill, suggested amend- 
ments to, concerning political ac¬ 
tivities of Army men, 615 
Arnold, Lieutenant-General H. N., 
Chief of U,S. Air Forces, 78, 
298 

Arsoli, 522 
Asmara, 263 
Assam, 479 
Astrakhan, 238 

Atlantic. See Battle of the Atlantic 
Attlee, Rt. Hon, Clement, Lord Privy 
Seal and Deputy Prime Minister, 
593; minutes to, 76-77, 80-81, 
571-72, 579-80, 592-93, 597, 
613,617,623 

Auchinlecfc, General Sir Claude, 123 
Ausente Valley, 515 
Ausonia, 514 , 

Australia, aircraft for, 562-63 
Austria, plan for Allied movement 
into, from North Italy, 294 
“Avalanohs," code-name for the 
planned attack on Naples, 34, 92, 
123, 125-26, 

Avellino, 127 
Averoff, Greek cruiser, 469 
Avezzano, 521,522 
Aviation, civil, post-war, preliminary 
note on by Churchill, 554; note to 
Roosevelt concerning, 574 
Aleta, Marquis d'. Counsellor of Ital¬ 
ian Legation in Lisbon, 85-86 
Azores, agreement with Portugal Con¬ 
cerning, 142 

Badoglio, Marshal, 38; forms gov¬ 
ernment, 44-45; annoimcos Anni- 
Etice, 97r moves seat of govern¬ 
ment to Brindisi, 100; Churchill’s 
attitude toward working with, 163; 
exchange of telegrams between 
Roosevelt and Churchill on Bado- 
glio’s government as it affects Allies, 
164-88; signs long-term surrender 
at Malta, 169; harassed by Oppo¬ 
sition parties, 425; Churchill sup- 
i ports his government.and Roose- 
A velt agrees, 426-27; pressure 
I against, continues and is subject of 
I further exchanges between Ckrch- 
’ iU and Roosevelt, 429-32; olBcial 
recognition of, by Stalin, 431 
Baghdad, 263 


Balkans, communisation of, Church¬ 
ill on, 622 ^ 

Bari, 132; congress of Italian OppO" 
sition parties at, 427 
Barlow, Sir Alan, 449 . 

Basic English, minutes of Churchill 
on, 561, 577 
Basra, 264 

BattipagUa, capture of, 121 
Battle of the Atlantic, 4-14; inap£i» 
11, 12, 13, See also U-boats 
Bayeux, 508 , , « 

“Baytown,” code-name for 
attack across Strait of Messina, 
Beaverbrook, Lord, 364, 388 
Bedford, Dr., 360 _ , , 

Benes, President, visits CkrchiH 
Marrakesh, 386-87; Churchill 3 
tribute to, 387-88 , , 

Bennett, Air Commodore Donaici, 
443 

Bergamini, Admiral, 99 
Berio, Signor, Italian diplomatist at 
Tangier, 87 

Berlin, air attacks on, 445.^6 _ 

Bevin, Rt. Hon. Ernest, Minister _ or 
Labour and National Service, min¬ 
ute to, 570 

Biak Island, 476 , . 

Biblical references made by Church¬ 
ill in messages, 152, 262, 379 
Birse, Major, 296, 322 
Black-out, Churchill on need to re¬ 
view que.stion of (’43), 581 
Boettiger, John, 290 
Bohlen, Charles B,, 297 
Boisson, M., 387 

"Bombardon,” device in synthetic 
harbours, 65, 503-4 

Bomber Command, review of aotiyi- 
ties (1940-43), 442-44; Casa¬ 
blanca directive to, 444-45; at¬ 
tacks on German cities, 445-4f): 
effect on German war economy of 
bomber offen.sive, 447; statistics on 
effective strength of crews in, 604 
Bono, de. Marshal, 425 
Bordeaux, plan for seizing, by coup 
de main, 605 

Bottomley, Air-Marshal, report or, on 
so-called ski-sites in Northern 
France, 205 
Bougainville, 476 

Bracken, Brendan, Minister of In¬ 
formation, 71; minutes to, 656, 
666 

Bradley, General Omar (U,S,), 508 
Brazilian division for Italy, 621 
Brereton, General Lewis Hyde, Coni- 
mander of U.S. Air Force in Mid¬ 
dle East, Cairo, 362 

Bridges, Sir Edward, minutes to, 
602-3, 5SS, 556, 560, 661, 563, 
606-7 

Brindisi, 127; Italian Govermneut set 
up at, 100 

British naval vessels, transfer of, to 
Russia (in lieu of Italian), 628 
British sailors, treatment of, by Rus¬ 
sians. See North Russia 
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Broadhuist, Air Vice-Marshal, 24 
Hrooke, Sir Alan, Chief of Imperial 
General Staff, 73, 260, 311-12; 
reports, at Teheran, reoommenda- 
tion of Combined Chiefs of Staff 
BS to date of "Overlord” and op- 
erabon in Southern France, 327; 
ataim on, 329; account by, writ- 
vS .1 , Churchill, of speech at 
uiraday dinner at Teheran and 
yi“®Suent interchange with Stalin, 
330-32; minutes to, 214-15, 496 
i?A’„?33, 565, 566-87, 568-69, 
soS'Zi’ 576. 578-79, 594-95, 

Bmneval,“298 , 

.’^^Baeer," code-name for pro¬ 
jected amphibious attack on Anda- 
man Islands, 349, 352-55 
Bulgaria, 314-15, 316; Stalin’s dec- 
larabon on Russian attitude to¬ 
ward, in event of Turkish entry 
33*4-35^ war, 315; ChurchiU on, 
Buna, 20 

Buimn 76, 284, 367, 373; campaign 
^ 944 , 

478-88; map, 482 
Burma Road, 479,492 
BuSg^ueues, Churchill on, 575, 579, 

B-tt Hon. R. A., President of 
thMloard of Education, minute to. 


Alexander, Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for For- 
llp Affairs, minutes to, 618, 619- 

0° initial objective of "Over- 
lord," 508 

C.airo, Conference at, preliminary ex- 
toanges between Roosevelt and 
UuuichiU concerning place of 
meeting, 268-70; and presence of 
Russians at, 268, 371-72; the 
Invitation to Molotov, 
.^70-72; invitation ot Ghiang Kal- 
snek and consequent inability of 
Molotov to attend, 272; views of 
4 .*^,3 Ghurchill on meet- 
mgs of British and American staffs 
Russians 

and Chinese, 270-72; first plenary 
meeting hears Admiral Mountbat- 
ten on n^taw operations in South¬ 
east Asia, 284; Combined C.O.S. 
meeting discusses operations in 
Mediterranean, 284- 
oo; ChurchiU and Roosevelt re- 
tunL after Teheran, for second 
eonferenoe at. 349; “Overlord,” 
oouthem France and Andamans 
oparaboas discussed, 350-52; joint 
summary of decisions taken com- 
mimicated to StaUn by Churcliill 
and Roosevelt. 352-53; InBnii at 
Cairo, 355; optimism of high Brit¬ 
ish Semce oucles, 358 


"Cairo Tliree,” code-name for Con- 
„ ference at Teheran, 261, 282, 270 
Caliph” operation, 605, 606 
Caltagironc, 31 

Campbell, Sir Ronald, minute to, 574 
CamMleone, 412, 413, 414-15, 416, 
419 

Canada, ChurchiU describes growing 
share of, in war, 103-5 
Canaris, Admiral, Chief of the Ger¬ 
man InteUigence, 411 
Canberra, AusbaUan cruiser, sunk, 10 
Cape Gloucester, 476 
Cape Orlando, 35 

Careatan, an initial objective of 

„ “Overlord,” 508 

Caroline Islands, 478; air attacks on. 

by U.S. Navy fliers, 478-79 
Carton de Wiart, Lieutenant-General, 
liaison officer with Chinng Kai- 
sheks forces, 81;, accompanies Za- 
nussi to Lisbon,, as prisoner of war, 
93; chivaltic conduct of Zanussi, 

Casey, Rt, Hon. Richard Gardiner, 
British Minister (of State) Resi¬ 
dent m the Middle East, 269; 
lends ChurchiU his vUla, 279 
Cassino, 412,413-14, 416,422, 435- 

3ffi *3. ^14, SIS,’518! 519: 520; 
Fifth U.S. Anny approaches, 216; 
second major attack on, and borab- 
mg of monastery, 428-29; third 
battle of, 433-36; maps, 434, 516 
Castelforte, 411 

CasteUano, General, confers with Sir 
Samuel Hoare, British Ambassador, 
in Madrid, 89: with BedeU Sttiitl! 
in^ SicUy, 93-94; signs Italian ar¬ 
mistice terms, 96 

Catama, bombed, 30-31; malaria 
among men on plain, 36 
Gatapult tocraft Merchant Ships 
(UA.M.S.), 14 

CabOM, General, 150; in Syria, 161 
CavigUa, General, arranges armistice' 
with Germans in outskirts of Home, 
98 

Cecoano, 521 

"Celestes,” code-name for Chiang 
^ Kai-shefc, 270 ® 

Cephalonia, 166 
Ceprano, 519 
Cesaro, 35 
Cherbourg, 508 

CherweU, Lord, Paymaster-General, 
repotte on German rockets, 298-99, 

, r, relative efficiency of 
hagh-explosives used by British and 
German forces, 448-49; on alumi- 

to, 554, 560, 616, 621 

301, 396; C.O.S. report on, 

Chiang Kai-shek,, 81, 106. 262, 267. 

CMang Kai-shek, Madame. 280 
Chief of Combined Operations, min. 
ute to, 62 
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Chiefs of Staff, British, on piretation 
‘‘Overlord,’' 72; jurisdiction m 
Southeast Asia Command, 74; 
memorandum on proposal for com¬ 
bined command of “Overlord 
Meditenoaean, 286-88; on L.S.T.s 
for Anzio operation, 367-88; and 
further strategic ideas rolatea 
thereto, 369-70, 370, 371; confer- 
enee on aid to anti-Axis movement 
in Yugoslavia, 397-98; support 
Mountbatten in Burma campaign, 
480 ; anxiety about situation at 
Imphal, 488; favour British force 
to support left flank in Southwest 
Pacific, 490; at conference on eve 
of “Overlord,” 528; minutes to, 
280, 281-83, 367, 368, 371, 372- 
73. 378. 374,618 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, recom¬ 
mend changing over to aluminised 


XIU» AiUt iJswv-**-** WWW 

57, 460, 486-87, 490, 493-94, 
503-4, 657, 559-80, 563,. 566- 
67, 573,576, 598, 800, 601, 605- 
6, 607, 614, 621.626 
Chiefs of Staff (U.S.), 5^ formal 
mefflorandum favouring Combined 
Command for "Overlord” and 
Mediterranean, 286-87: take dif¬ 
ferent view from Bridsn on "An¬ 
vil," 437-40 

Chindit, familiar name for Wingate’s 
Long-Range Penetration Force, 
483-84 and n., 484 
Chlndwin Hiver, 483 
Chittagong, capture of, by Japanese, 
483 

Christison, General, 481 
Churchill, Man^ 59,104 


fence, proposes British aircoft car¬ 
riers be transfened to reinforce 
American Paciflo Fleet, 17-18; 
summarises war situation in tele¬ 
gram to Smuts, 31-32; suggests 
amendments to Roosevelt’s draft 
of Proclamation to Italians, 39-40; 
views on position of Italy (Nov. 
43), 47-48; Noughts on the fall 
of Mussolmi, 49-51; suggests 
amendments to Roosevelt’s draft 
for EiseiAower’s broadcast to the 
Italians, 51-52; suggests terms for 
Italian Armistice, 62-55; on the 
King of Italy and Badoglio, 55-58; 
on rnstniment of sunender, 55-56; 
invites Wingate and Gibson to ac- 
comppy him to Quebec, 58-59; 
sails to^the Queen Mon/ for Can- 
ap, 5tf-5% on voyage considers 
plap for “Overlord”! retrospect of 
prelmiinary measures taken to date, 
59-83; and reviews various tech- 
hi connection with, 
on “Ha- 

bakkuk" project, 66-67; decides 
on need for separate Supreme Al¬ 


lied Command in Southeast Asia, 
67; proposal to appoint Lord 
Mountbatten to Soutlieast Asm 
Command, 67; agreed to by Roti.s«- 
velt, 68; and note to C.O.S, Com¬ 
mittee concerning, 68; visits Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt at Hyde Park, 70; 
general statement on wholo war 
policy (Aug. 17, 1943), 70~’ii: 
proposes American Commauder for 
expedition to France, 73; anpoiiita 
liaison ofBcers with General Mac- 
Arthur and Chiang Kui-sliek, 81; 
expresses concern to AleMniler 
about Italian campaign tims-toble, 
83; informs Roosevelt of d’Ayeta’s 
mission in Lisbon, 86-87; tele¬ 
grams to Eden on altitude to Bn- 
doglio and Italian surrender terms, 
87-88: views on Italian negoti¬ 
ations in telegram to Hoo.sevell, 89- 
90; joint instructions with Roose¬ 
velt to Eisenhower on Itallim sur¬ 
render, 90-92; telegrams to Alex¬ 
ander on hastening “Avalanche,” 
92; joint message with Roosevelt 
to StaUn on Hahan sutrouder, 95: 
message to Stalin on “Avalanche,’ 
96; joint message witli Roosevelt 
authorising Eisenhower to hrnatl- 

/sflcf Ttnlinn Anrnl«fi/in flfinnrin4‘‘4S 


ment, 97; message to Wilson 
urging capture of Rlioclos, 98; urges 
courteous treatment of surreiuien'tl 
Italian Fleet, 99; uslra Admiral 
Cunningham to report on Italian 
Fleet ammrmition, 99-100; oworn 
Privy Councillor of Dominion Ciili- 
inet, l03; visits Col. Clavko at 
Lake of the Snows, 103: btoml- 
casts to Canadians aim Allied 
World from Quebec, 104-6; re¬ 
ceives honorary degree at Harvard, 
107-8; at Staff Conforoneo at 
White House, 116; memorandum 
on world situation after expected 
fall of Naples and Rome, 115-18; 
presides over second Staff moetiug 
at White House, 118-19; 8top.s at 
Hyde Park to say goodbye to Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, 122; ftrfive.i Hali¬ 
fax to board Renown, 122; concern 
about “Avalanche” and consequent 
messages to Alexander, 123-24, 
123-26; message to Eisonhower on 
ItaRau (detory, on Corsica and Snr- 
dinia, and on forthcoming visit of 
Smuts, 127: message to Eisenhower 
on desirable proportions of effort 
to be devoted to various objectives, 
129; explains his use of term 
"Third Front” to Alexander, 1.30; 
congratulates Alexander, 131; con¬ 
gratulates Montgomery, 131; notes 
great credit duo to Eisenhower 
for Italian operations, 132; speech 
in Parliament on war issues (Sept. 
21, 1943), 134-39; on taking 
of Salenso, 135-36; on Secono 
Front, 136; on King Victor Km- 
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Badoglio, and Italy, 136- 
c ’ ‘■'“■’0 of Prussia dif¬ 

ferent, 137-38; warning on pilot¬ 
less aircraft, 138-39; announces 
''’‘fh Portugal arising 
out of Treaty of 1373, 142; speech 
to the House on coal-mining situ- 
143-45; on the rebuilding of 
the House of Commons, 145-46; 
memorandum on transition to 
147-48; appoints Lord 
u 1 ^'hlster of Reconstnio- 
tion, 148; memorandum to Cabinet 
j" 'n'"’ , 90 “ British attitudes toward 
de Gaulle and Committee of Lib¬ 
eration, 153-55; messages to Roose¬ 
velt on recognition of French Com¬ 
mittee. 155-56. 157; to Macmfflan 
on U.h. and British declarations on 
French Committee, 158: to Mao- 
Giraud and de Gaulle, 
158-09; message to Roosevelt on 
changes m French Committee, 159; 
expresses wish to see new French 
Army, 159; instnicts Wilson to in- 
tOTene^ in Lebanon if necessary, 
161; viOTS on working with King 
■ “fi Badoglio, 
•I6'|“64, 174; send.s directive jomtly 
with^ Roosevelt to Eisenhower on 
relations with Italy, 164-65; ex¬ 
plains Italian situation and British 
thereto to Stalin, 
166-67: dr.ffts text of declaration 
aoknowledging position of Royal 
Italian Government as stated by 
Badoglio, 170; exchanges with 
Roosevelt on Sforza, 170-72; on 
convention with Italian Govern¬ 
ment as to use of Italian prisoners 
of war, 172-73; to Cunningham 
on use of Italian ships, l73; on 
. necessity of Italian declaration of 
. war on Germany, 173; strongly 
urges attack on Rliodes as key to 
Aegean, 98, 176, 177; lays reasons 
in detail before Roosevelt, 181-82; 
Buduces additional reasons in two 
telegrams, 183-85; upon unfavour- 
S' • “°swer suggests meeting in 
. Tunis, 183; requests unprejudiced 
consideration by Conference of 
Commandcrs-in-Chief in Tunis, 
185; upon reservations of Tunis 
Conference telegraphs President 
Roosevelt, 188; sends messages to 
Alexander, 188; and to Wilson, 
189,191; recommendations to For¬ 
eign Secretary on line to take in 
Parhament on Aegean, if issue 
raised, 191; summary of ChurcMll’s 
views on episodes of Rhodes and 
Reros, 193; quotes Eisenhower on 
v-weapons, 201; his own evalu¬ 
ation of V-weapons, 202; message 
to Marshall on withdrawal of divi- 
Bions from Italy in favour of 
“Overlord,” 212; message to Pre.si- 
dent about landing-craft in Medi¬ 
terranean, 213; informs Alexander 


of President’s answer, 214; instructs 
Alexander to make alternative 
plans, 214; message to H.M. Am¬ 
bassador in Moscow • on Italian 
camnaign, 214; to Brooke on the 
Polisli Corps, 214-15; disturbed 
by building-up of Heavy Bombers 
Force based on Foggia, 215; sum¬ 
mary of views on strategy of West¬ 
ern Powers in 1943-44, 217-18; 
on Arctic convoys, 224-25; note to 
Stalin on convoys and treatment of 
British personnel in North Russia, 
225-27: takes charge of Foreign 
Offloe during Eden’s absence, 228; 
to H.M. Ambassador in Moscow on 
convoys, 228; to Eden (in Mos¬ 
cow) on Stalin’s message about 
convoys, 230-31; comments to 
Roosevelt on Stalin’s message. 231; 
sees M. Gousev, Russian Anroassa- 
dor, and hands him back Stalin’s 
message, 232-33; message jointly 
with President Roosevelt to Stalin 
about meeting-place of tluee heads 
of governments, 238-39; message 
to Stalin on Foreign Secretaries’ 
Conference, 239-40; in message to 
Stalin accepts Moscow as place of 
meeting for Foreign Office repre¬ 
sentatives and Teheran as place 
for personal meeting, 241; orafts 
note for oolleagites on points to be 
considered at forthcommg Confer¬ 
ence of Foreign Ministers, 241-42; 
to Eden (in Moscow) on war 
strategy, 244-45; to Eden (in Mos¬ 
cow) on Turkey, . Sweden, and Fin¬ 
land, 246-47; sends Alexander’s 
wpreciation of battle in Italy to 
Eden (Moscow) and asks, it be 
shown to. Stalm, 247-48; adds 
eominents on Mediterranean and 
(^erlord,”^ 248-^9; ■ sends Eden 
(Moscow) Cabinet view of ItaMan 
Fleet question, 251-52; drafts tri¬ 
partite declaration oh "war-orira- 
mals,” 253-54; messages to Hop¬ 
kins and President Roosevelt about 
Marshall’s rumoured appointment 
to_ command “Overlord," 257-59; 
will not put "Overlord” and Medi¬ 
terranean Commands under Amer¬ 
ican Commander-in-Chlef, 260; to 
Stalin on security arrangements at 
Teheran, 261; to President Roose¬ 
velt suggesting Habbaniya for tri¬ 
partite meeting, 262; to the Presi¬ 
dent suggesting various subjects for 
Anglo-Araericaa meeting prior to 
meeting with Russians, 265-68; to 
the President deprecating presence 
of Russian military representative 
at Cairo meeting, 289-71; takes 
steps to smooth way for Teheran 
meeting, 270; message to President 
Roosevelt on misunderstandings te- 
tojng .to Cairo meeting, 270-71, 
272; talks at Algiers with General 
Georges, 277; at Malta invests 
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Eisenliower and Alexander with 
North Africa ribbon, 278j decides 
Khartoum and Malta unsuitable as 
meeting-place for Conference, 278; 
message to President Roosevelt on 
anangements at Pyramids, quotuig 
St. John, 279; meets the President 
at Cairo, 279; message to C.O.S. 
recording his refusal to undertake 
amphibious Burma operation, 279- 
80; visits Chiang, 279-80; mem¬ 
orandum to Chiefs of Staff on 
misconduct of Meditenanean op¬ 
erations since Salerno, 281-83; 
record of position on eve of Te¬ 
heran with respect to “Overlord” 
and Mediterranean, 2SS; note on 
proposed Combined Command of 
'Overlord” and Mediteiranean, 
288-89; Thanksgiving Day dinner, 
290; leaves with the President for 
Teheran, 291; security and living 
urrangements at Teheran, 292-93; 
outline of his wishes and requests 
at Teheran, 294-96; states British 
position at opening meeting at Te¬ 
heran, 299-302; answers Stalin’s 
questions, 302-4; on question of 
Turkey, 301-2, 305-6; conversa¬ 
tion with Stalin on Germany and 
the post-war world, 307-9; on the 
Polish question, 309-10; presents 
to Stmin, at the King’s command, 
Sword of Honour commemorating 
the defence of Stalingrad, 311; at 
second plenary meetmg in Tehe¬ 
ran, OTlains to Stalin about the 
Overlord” command, 312-13; sets 
out British case, 313-14J and elab¬ 
orates argument, 317-19; anger at 
“oident at Stalin’s dimer party, 
319-20; private conversation wim 
Stalin, 322-26; on warm-water 
ports for Russia, 326-27; suggests 
to cover inilitaiy talks, 

337- 28; gives dinner on his birth- 

3,0. at British Legation, 
333-32; at luncheon, Dec, 1, gives 
nis views on questions connected 
^th PossiUe entry of Turkey into 
the war, 333-"36; answers Molotov 
on question of Italian ships, 336- 
^®3sh settlement, 

338- 40, 344-45; on Finland, 340- 
43; on plans for Gennany and a 
Danubim Confederation. 342-44; 
totials document setting forti mUi- 

“““'“Sions of Triple Confer- 
®ae, 345-46; returns to Cairo, 
343; at tot two plenary meetings 
^ Second Cano Conference gives 
British wews on Southern France 
ana Andamans operations in con¬ 
nection with their effect on “Over- 

, 350-53; message jointly with 
President Roosevelt to Stalin, giv¬ 
ing summary of decisions reach^ 
at Cairo, 352-53;, message’ to 
Mounthatten on his needs for taking 
tlifi And^ans, 353-54; entertaiaa 


President Inonu to dinner, 355; 
memorandum to C.O.S. Committee 
on policy and action la event of 
Tiakish entry into war, 355-S7; 
learns President Roosevelt’s deci¬ 
sion on Command of “Overlord, 
357-58; notes optimistic current of 
opinion In hi^h service circles, 3S8; 
takes the President to see tno 
Sphinx, 358; bids farewell to the 
President, 358; leaves Cairo for 
Tunis, 359; ill witti pneumonin at 
Eisenhowers villa at Carthage, 
360, 361-62, 363; cominenb! on 
Jane Austen’s Sense and SensUnlity, 
363; convenes meetings of chief 
commanders, 36Sj efforts to secure 
retention in Mediteiranean of suf¬ 
ficient L.S.T.s for Anzio operation, 
365-74; on stagnation of Italian 
campai^, 366; talks with Aleaan- 
der, 368; date of “Overlord” first 
mentioned; 372; appeals to Pres¬ 
ident Roosevelt on matter of 
L.S.T.s, 373-74i flies from Cur- 
thage to Manakesh, 374-77; nt 
Marrakesh, 377-93; success of 
efforts to accomplish “cat-claw,” 
378; agrees that Rhodes and Ae¬ 
gean must be side-tracked, 377; 
visit of Montgomery, 380; de¬ 
scribes, in telegrpm to the Presi¬ 
dent, bis mode of life in Marrakesh, 
382; holds two eonferenoca on 
Anzio operation and reports con¬ 
clusions to the President, 383-84; 
state of health at Marrakesh, 385; 
visited by Benes, 386-87; invites 
de Gaulle to the Villa Taylor, 387- 
88; comments in after-luncheon 
talk on various actions of de 
Gaulle, 388-89; proposes to the 
President to propose to Stalin alter¬ 
native temporary plan concerning 
delivery of Italian ships to Russia, 
391-92; flies to Gibrdtar. and re¬ 
turns in the King George V to 
England, 393-94; presides over 
C.O.S, Conference at Downing 
Street on aid to Yugoslav anti-Axis 
movement, 397; message to Alex¬ 
ander on connection of Italian and 
Balkan theatres, 397-98; to Roose¬ 
velt on situation in Balkans, 399- 
400; sees King Peter in Cairo, 
400-1; deals with question of the 
msmissal of Mihailovlo, and posi¬ 
tion of King Peter II, ii messages 
to Eden, 401-2, 408j and to Tito, 
403-4, 404-5, 406-7, 408-9; ex¬ 
plains Yugoslav situation to Parlia¬ 
ment, 407; notifies Stalin of Anzio 
action, 411-12; telegraphs Alex- 
Mder approving initial actions on 
Anzio beachhead, 412; and further 
ss to possibility of troops being 
sealed off, 413; troubled at several 
features of Anzio operation, 41fl; 
comments to Dill on Wilson’.s re¬ 
port, 416-17; exchange of messages 
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Ciurningham as to number of 
vehicles landed at Anzio, 417-18; 
cables Alexander as to orders to 
Miencaa troops, 418; congratu¬ 
lates the President on fighting of 


U,S. troops at ^zio, 41^20; gives 
account of war to House of Com¬ 
mons (Feb. 22, 1944), 420; re¬ 
plies to Smuts’ cable on Anzio 
md Cassino, 420-22; sums up 
Anzio staiggle, 423; messages to 
the President on Italian political 
affairs, 425-26, 429-32; on death 
ta Harry Hopkins’ son, 426; ex¬ 
change of messages with Alexan- 
der on difficulties of advance at 
Cassino, 433-36; strongly favours 


on aluminised explosives, 448-49; 
inworandum to colleagues on alu- 
ininised explosives, 449-^0; ex¬ 
change of messages with Eisen¬ 
hower and President Roosevelt on 
bombing of French railway centres 
52? ^wseguent loss of civilian life, 
451-53; tribute of respect to officers 
and men in battle of the air, 453- i 
i, favours sending British troops 
to Athens in event of Gennaa with¬ 
drawal, 458-59; message to Wil- 
son, repeated to Alexander, about 
p^ak brigade in Egypt oestined 
lor Italian campaign, 463; message 
on resignation of Tsouderos, 463; 
lunches with King of Greece, 484; 
raessagM to Leeper on Greek po- 
iibcal situation and mutinous Greek 
484, 465, 466- 
67, 467-68; to Paget on Greek 
mutiny, 465, 470, 471; reports 
to the Resident on Greek situ¬ 
ation, 468; and to the House of 
Commons, 471-72; congratulates 
Mounthatten on Ajakan fitting, 
483; cables President Roosevelt ao- 
coMt of action of Wingate’s Bri- 
Ssdu. 484; uses authority to ensure 
Mountbatten’s retaining whatever 
“eeded for victory in battle (May 


at Singapore, 492-93; to Roose¬ 
velt on Paciflo needs and “Bay of 
Bengal strategy,” 494-95; to C.O.S. 

fifiV nf l^ensTnl efvni-amr ** ^Olf 
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Weekly committee to deal with 
Repercussions of “Overlord” prepa- 
xratlons, 562-3; minute on carriage 
Of, filrkome troops for “Overlord,” 
S03-4; on waterproofing materials 
0“ D-D. tanks and priorities 
list, 504-5; to First Sea Lord on 
bombardment squadron in “Over- 
lord,” 5()S; cable to Marshall on 
_ Overlord preparations looked 
into personally, 506; exchange of 


telegrams with Alexander before 
great offensive south of Rome, 513- 
14; and again during offensive (17 
May), 515-17, S18-19; 520-21; 
on capture of Rome, 522-23: per¬ 
sonal telegram of congratulation to ' 
Alexander, 523-24; message to 
Stalin on AUied entry into Rome, 
524; at Conference at Montgom- 
ew’s Headquarters, May 15,1944, 
528-29; interview wiUi Montgom¬ 
ery about apparent excess of 
motor-cars for “Overlord" opera¬ 
tion, 529; suooessfuUy appeals to 
Eisenhower for vehicles for Leclerc 
Division, 531; arranges with Ad¬ 
miral Ramsay to go to sea in 
H.M.S, Belfast and watch opening 
of battle, 532; exchange of letters 
with the King as to going to sea 
on D-Day, 533-36; reflections of, 
on issue involved, 536; visits Ports¬ 
mouth and saOs down the Solent, 
537; at Eisenhower’s camp, 538; 
cables to President Roosevelt about 
General Franco and de Gaulle’s 
impending visit, 538-40; conversa¬ 
tion with de GnuUe, 540-41 
On words and names, 558, 572, 

614 

Cables, letters, messages, min¬ 
utes, telegrams, ko., io- 
Rt. Hon. A. V. AJexander, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, 224, 555, 
566, 575, 577. 580-81, 595-96 
509, 603-5, 610, 612, 614, 620, 
623, 628-29 

General Sir Harold Alexander, 

83, 92,113-14.123,425-28.130- 
31, 188-89, 208, 214, 3^7-98, 

412, 413, 418, 433, 435, 463, 
514,515, 517, 518-19,621, 522 
523-24 

, L S, Amery, Secretary of State 
for India, 558, 577 1 

Sir John Anderson, Lord Presi- | 
dent of the Council, 558, 560, 1 
564-65, 571, 575. 5^79-80, 610, - 

613 

Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee, Lord 
Tp' 2 'SeM, Deputy Prime Minister, 
lA ^StK 571-72, 579-80 
592-93, 597, §13, 617, 623 
;,Ht. Hon, Ernest Bevin, Minister 
rf Labour and National Service, 

577 , 

Brendan Bracken, Minister of 
Information, 558, 566 

582-3. 555, 

556. 560, 561, 563, 606-7 
General Sir Alan Brooke, Chief 
of Imperial General Staff, 214, 

498, 658, 583, 565, 566-67, 568- 
69j, 570-71, 576. 578^79, 5§4-95, 
596-97^^602. 612, 617-18, 619, 

Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, President 
of the Board of Education, 597 
Sir Alexander Cadogan, 618, 

6I0 




Sir Ronald Campbell, 574 
' Lord Cherwell, 554-55, 560, 
610, 631 

Chiefs of Staff, 280, 281-83, 
366, 368. 371, 372, 378, 379, 616 
Chiefs of Staff Comniittee, 66- 
67, 67-68, 76, 176, 215, 224, 
355-56„ 460, 486-87, 490, 493- 
94, 503-4, 557, 559-60, 563, 
566-67, 573, 578, 598, 6fl5, 601 
eOS-6, 607, 614, 621, 620 
Rt. Hon. Alfred Duff Cooper, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan¬ 
caster, 581, 612 
Viscount Cranbome, Secretary of 
State for Dominion Affairs, 601, 
606_ 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister of 
Aircraft Production, 556,569, 571, 
590,609,627 ’ ’ ’ 

Admiral Sir Andrew Cunning¬ 
ham, 99-100, 124, 370, 498-97, 
SOS. |98. 599, 603-4, 612, 614, 
620, 628-29 

_Admiral John Cutmiugham, 173, 
416, 417 

•Hugh Dalton, President of the 
Board of Trade, 568, 569, 576 
Field-Marshal Sir John Dill, 260, 
379, 418 

-Director of Militaiy Intelligence, 
556-57, 614, 623 
Sir Andrew Duncan, Minister of 
Supply, 504, 609, 61 W 2 
Rt. Hon, Anthony Eden, H.M, 
Principal Secretari' of State for 
Foreign Affairs, 56, 87-88, 172, 
199, 224-25, 230-31, 2^1-32, 
233-34, 244-45, 246-47, 248-49 
251-52, 360-61, 385-88, 398-99 
401-3 408, 450-60, ^56, 562 
572, 573. 5^7-78. 603, 60i 608 

612, 61.^15, 62i 623. 6^5-26, 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
52, 90-92 127,129,130,164-65, 
180. i82-S3, iSe, 4Sl-Si530-3i 
Major G. Lloyd George, Minister 
of Fuel and Power, 628 
General Giraud, 012 
-.Sir James Giigg. Secretary of 
State for War, ,559, ^64,565, 568- 
69, 578-79, 596-97, 599, 602, 
61^ 815, 6ie,617-l§, 618-19 
■ ,„„General Hollis, 486-87, 580, 
581, 602,621,622 
Harw Hopkins, 257 
' ■ r®?' S. Hudson, Minister 
Of Agnculture and Fisheries, 569 
Major-General Sir Hastings Is- 
njay. Chief of Staff to Minister of 
pjenqe, 66-67,76,176,215,224, 
270, 3£?5-57. 460, 486-87, 490 
493-94, 502-3, 503-4. 666 . 557 
563. 570-71, S7M5, ,576-77 
598, 600-1, 601, 605-6, 607, 

613, 614, 616, 622. 626 
Brigadier Jacob, 558, 580 

• Sir A, Clark Keir; H.M. Ambas¬ 
sador in Moscow, 214, 228 


His Majesty the King, 69-70, 
o3o~36 

Sir Alan Lascelles, 609 
Rt, Hon. R. K. Law, Miiuster of 
State, 618 

Lord Leathers, Minister of War 
Transport, 224, 554, 575, S77, 
578, 579, 580, 625 
R. W. Allen Leeper, British Am¬ 
bassador to Greek Govemment-in- 
Exile (Cairo), 464, 565-66, 567 
Lord Linlithgow, Viceroy of In- 
dia 79-80 

Colonel J, J, Llewellin, Minister 
of Food, 617, 620-21, 625, 626- 
27 

Geoffrey, Lloyd, Secretary for 
Petroleum, 616 

Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, Min¬ 
ister of Production, 224-25, 448, 
504, 573, 579, 62^ 

Harold Macmillan, 152, 158, 
159 

General George Marshall, Chief 
of Staff, U.S. iamy, 212, 438-^9, 
505-6 

Minister of Home Security, 609 
General Sir Bernard Montgom¬ 
ery. 131, 504, 602, 617, 618 
Et. Hon. Herbert Morrison, 580, 
591-93, 603, 607, 617 
Major Morton, 555 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbat- 
ten, Supreme Commander AlL'ed 
Forces in Southeast Asia, 353-54, 
483, 486, 488, 576 
General Sir Bernard Paget, Com¬ 
mander of British Forces in Egypt, 
465, 466-67, 470, 471 
General Pile, 608 
Lord Portal, Minister of Works, 
609, 813, eir, 624 
Portal, Sir Charles, Chief of the 
Ait Staff 557, 561, ^63, 564, 566. 

■ 57oj 0x3 

^ Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, First 
Sea Lord, 142, 564, 563,570-71, 
574 

Colonel Price, 569 
Duncan Sandys, 625 f 
_ Earl of Selbome, Minister of 
Eoouomio Warfare, 561 
Viscount Simon, Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, 5.58 

Eir Archibald Sinclair, 654, 661, 
562, 610, 610, 619, 624 
; General J. C. Smuts, Prime Min¬ 
ister of Umomof South Africa, 32, 
110-112, 113, 421-22 
-Jremer Stalin, 95,167,225-27, 
238-39, 239-46, 241, 253-54 
261. 263-64. 352-53, 376-77, 
411-12, 524 

Air-Marshal A. W, Tedder, Dot- 
Supreme Commander A.E.F., 

. .Marshal Tito, 403-4,405,406-7, 
408-9 

463^' Greek Premier, 




Vice-Chief of Naval Staff, 575 
1 Willii, Min¬ 
ister of Health, 613 
General Sir Henry Maitland Wil¬ 
son. Commander Middle East, 98, 
176-77, 185, 187, 188-89, 416 
Lord Woolton, Minister of Food, 
575 ■ 

Corre^ondence {Former Naval 
mson) with President Roosevelt, 
IMS, 39-40, 48-51, 52-53, 55, 
56,70 86-87,88-89, 89-90,115- 
118, 150-51, 152-53, 155-56, 
157. 159, 163-64. 168,169,189- 
70. ^l.ip. 181-82, 163 - 8 S, 
185-86, 188. 203-4, 6l2. 231 
253-55, 257-58, 25^. 262, 263, 
265-86 268, 269-70, 270-71 
272, 279, 361, 362-63, 373, 377- 
78, 381, 382 383-84. 366-87, 
891-92, 39W00, 419- 
20, 425-26, 430-32. 440-41, 452- 
63,^468-69, 470, 464-85, 464-95, 
638-39, 574, 608-9, 610-11, 611 
oIJ-14 

"'“1 teleurams, 

554-81, 594-629 

7rflnririofl Period, 

Chmhill, Major Randolph, 128,331- 
32j mission to Tito, 403-4 
aurcM, Sarah. 277, 290, 331-32 
Churchill, Mrs. Winston S., 364 
Ciaao, Count, Mussolini condemns 
and has shot as traitor, 424-25 
413, 414-15, 418, 

Givltaveoohia; 513 

Ctolc, General Mark (U.S.), 127, 

Code-names, List of, 552-53; Chutoh- 
lU on, 572-73 
CoUe, Majola, 414 
Cologne, 443 
Golvilje, Todt, 364 
Combinea Chiefs of Staff, orders to 
Eis^ower on Italian surrender, 
90-92; note on Eastern Mediter- 
raneM, 98: committee described 
by Churolml, 107-8j questions of 


Cook, Admiral JJ.S.N., 505 
Cooper, Lady Diana, 388 
Cooper, Rt. Hon. Alfred Duff, 388: 

minutes to, 581, 612 
Copeland, Major J, R., 472 
Corfu, 166, 282, 308 
Corsica, 82; taken by French, 132 
Cos, 175,178,,179, 189, 282; occu- 
pied by British, 179; Germans re¬ 
take, 180 

•‘CossM,’’ short title for Chief of 
Staff, Supreme ARled Commander, 

61 

Cotentin Peninsula, 508 
Cranbome, Viscount, Secretary of 
State for Dominion Affairs, 601, 
603 

Crrte, 179 

Cripps, Sir Stafford, reports on Ger¬ 
man long-range weapons, 204; 
mnutes to, 556,569-70,571,596; 
oOw) 627 

Croce, Bendetto, 431, 441 
Cuba, Churchill on raising British 
Legation in, to status of Embassy, 

„ 606 ’ 
"Culverin,” code-name for planned 
attack on Sumatra, 68 , 75, 76-77; 
revived and abandoned, 490-91 
Cnmmghaim Admiral Jomi, succeeds 
Admiral Sir Andrew Cunidn^am, 
141; comment and promise on 
Anzio, 414; on vehicles at Anzio, 
417; ^utes to, 173, 416, 417 
Cunningham, Admiral Sir Andrew, 

6 . 24; reports on the landtag to 
Sicily, 29-30; appointed First Sea 
Lord, 141; accompanies ChurohiU 
Cairo, 277; minutes to, 99- . 
100. 124, 370. 496-97, SOS 598,/ 
599, 604-5, 6 k 814, 620, 628 I 
Curzon, Lord, 328 I. . 

Curzon Line, 338-39 I 

Cyprus, 241, 576 , I 

Dalmatian coast, 282, 314, 388, 600 1 
Daltom Hugh, President of the Board 
Sn rmm to, 568, 560- ! 

TOj 576 

Damasktaos, Archbishop of Athens, 

461 
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Order of Battle 
Dnieper River, 223 
Dniepropetrovsk, 223 
Dniester River, 526 
Dodecanese. See Rhode.9 
Doenitz, Admiral, 7, 9; quoted, 14 
Douglas, Sliolto, 362 
Dover garrison, ChureliiR on, 565, 
567 

Dublin, Axis diplomatic missions In, 
608 

Vucfiess of York convoy, 563 
Duke of York, H.M.S., battle with 
the Schsmhorst, 235, 376 
'‘D.D.K.W.,'’ amphibious load>oar- 
rier, 25 . 

Dimoan, Sir Andrew, Minister or 
Supply, minute to, 504, 609, BU¬ 
IS 

Bilker^ General Ira C., Commander 
TJ.S. Air Forces in England, 362, 
444 

E.A.M., National Liberation Front 
(Greek), 457; Political Committee 
of National Liberation set up in 
the mountains, 461 
Eden, Bt. Hon. Anthony, H.M. Prin- 


HuH at Quebec, 77; comments on 
Badoglio Government’s offer to 
treat, 88j suggests reply to Bado- 
fflio’s Tangier emissary, 88-89; at 
MOSCOW Foreign Secretaries’ Con¬ 
ference, 233-55; conversations with 
Stalin, 245-46, 248-51; conversa¬ 
tions with Turkish Foreign Mini¬ 
ster at Cairo, 285-86; reports at 
Teheran on conversations with 
Turks at Cairo, 335-37; persuades 
Soviet Government to send Russian 
mission to Tito, 399; with Church¬ 
ill and de Gaulle on eve of "Over- 
lord/’ 540-41; minutes to, 56, 
87-88,172,199, 224-25, 230-31 
231-32, 233-34, 244-45, 246-47, 
248-49, 251-52, 360-61 385-86 
398-99,401-3, 408, 459-60, 550 
562, Sl/2. 573 577-78, 603 606 
608, 612, 614-15, 622 623 625^ 
26,. 627 

Eder Dam, destaictton of, by air¬ 
bombing, 59 

E.D.E.S,, small Greek republican or¬ 
ganisation, but strongly anti-Com- 
munist, 458; fighting between 
EX.A.S. and, 460; truce between, 

Eisetdiower, General Dwight D. 
(U.S.), 17, 29, 33, 38, 51, 52. 
56, 60. 82, 90-^1, 92. 9i, 9^95 
V,W,l4l83,’l73 
178, 182,186. 188, 1^9,1^2-93 
213, 24^ 26^ 278, 295. 359 
360. 361-62. 3^3, 365, 3li, 372 

il’ 

528,_632, 536, 541; message to 
TOmbmed C.O.S. conceming Ital- 
Ian surrender, 97; broadcasts Ital¬ 


ian Annistice, 97; to Churchill on 
Middle East mid Italian emnimign, 
12^30; endorses Alextoder s ap¬ 
preciation of battle in Italy, 209; 
quoted, on V-weapons, 201; in¬ 
vested with North Africa ribbon, 
278; Roosevelt tells Churchill of 
his decision to appoint, as Com¬ 
mander of ‘‘Overlord,’’ 357-58: 
considers “Overlord” and ‘‘Anvil’ 
must bo viewed togetlier, 437-38; 
reluctant to abandon "Anvil,” 439; 
reply to Churchill on bombing of 
French railway centres, 451; cables 
Churchill on vehicles for Lecloro 
Division, 531; postpones "Over- 
lord” twenty-tour hours, 538; de¬ 
cides on June 0 for invasion date, 
542; messages to, 52, 90-62, 127, 
129, 130, 164-fe, 180, 182-83, 
186, 451-52, 530-31 
E.L.A.S., People’s Liberation Front 
(Greek), fonned, 457; acquires 
Italian equipment, 460; attacks 
Zervas, 460; truce between, and 
E.D.E,S., 461 

Elizabeth, H.R.H. Princess, position 
of, 558 

Emirau Island, 478 
Enna, 31 

Enterprise, U.S.S. carrier, diunaged, 
Espetia, 515 

“Eureka," code-name for Teheran 
Conference, 252, 261, 262, 206, 
268 

Europe, Northwest, map, 501 
European Advisory Committee, set 
up, 254-55 

Evill, Air-Marshal, Vice-Chief of Uie 
Air Staff, 196 

Fairbank,?, Alaska, ChurchlH and 
Roosevelt offer to meet .Stalin at, 
239 

Palaise-Avronchos line, an objective 
of “Overlord,” 509 
Falkland Islands garrison, Churchill 
on. 598 

Fascist Grand Council, meeting of, 
Mussolini harangues, 42; Dino 
Grandi's resolution, to restore the 
King as head of the Government, 
42; stormy meeting passes Grandi’s 
resolution, 43 

Fascist Republic in North Italy (“Re- 
„ PuWi? of Salo”), 100, 105-66 
yfUnt neat Rimini, meeting at, 
of Hitler and Mussolini. 41 
Fighter Command, statistical com- 
p^atison as to crews in, with Bomber 
Command; 564 

Fijian Commandos, Churchill urges 
use of, in Bunna, 557 
Finland, discussed at Teheran, 340- 
.42 

Finsojaafen, capture of, by Aus- 
tralian troops, 474 
Blandin, M., 38^ 

Fleet Am Ann, 506 
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*'og dispersal, installations for, 578, 

loggia, airfields evacuated by enemy, 
120 ; Bomber Force based on, 
' SlS 
gondi, 518 

*^ord^ Churchill’s minute to, 

Jlormia, 515 
formidable, H.M.S., 18 
■P'xanco, General Francisco, head of 
Vi?? ®i^te, congratulates 
ChurcMl on recovery at Mana- 
Jeesh, dol; .President Roosevelt’s 
suggestion, 381-94. Churchill on 
freedom m Spain, 539 
JFraser, Vice-Admiral Bniee, Com¬ 
mander of the Home Fleet, offered 
appointment as First Sea Lord, 
141; declines appointment, 141; 
^tums to Soapa, 142; to flagship 
DuJcb of Yorhf m battle with and 
sMctog of the Schamhorsl, 235, 
w76 

■Fi-ee French Committee of National 
Liberation, discussions at Quebec 
concerning recognition of, 77-80; 
set up at Algiers ISO; formal rec- 
pgmtion Or, 15Sj Gnaud resigns 
foom, 159; mmute by Churchill on, 
^ o61 

^rosinone, ^21 

^tiricnM, H.M.S. aircraft carrier, to 
action agatost the Tirpltx, 238 

J5ale, General, 370 
Garibaldi Division” fonned by Tito, 
166 

Garigliano River, 410, 411, 437, 
ol4 

Gaulle, General Charles de, tensions 
with British and U.S. Governments 
and rivalry with Giraud, 149-61; 
luncheon with Churchill at Marra¬ 
kesh, 388; agrees to send rein¬ 
forcements to Italy, 518; conversa¬ 
tion with ChurchiU on eve of 
D-Day, 540-41 
GauUe. Madame de, 388 

mdio bomber-guide device, 

443 

Gela, captured, 31 

Major G. Lloyd. Minister of 
ITuel and Power, 628 
George II, I^g of Greece, message 
to Churchill asking advice about 
lus eventual return. 458-59; wiU 
not agree to regency, 461; decides 
to go to Cairo, 464 

George VI, ChurchiU’s message to, 
from Quebec, 69-70; suggests ac- 
epmpanring Churehul at sea on 
^■Day, 533; asks Churchiil to re¬ 
consider decision as to his personal 
plans On D-Day, 533; confers with 
Hamsay and Churchill on his going 
to_ sea on D-Day, 534; the A^ 
mural opposes, 534; appeals to 


ChurchiU not to go to sea, 53(^35; 
Churchill’s messages to, 69-70, 
535-36 

Georges, General, 150, 156, 277, 
388 

Gerbini, 31 , , , 

German Air Force strengths, table of, 
217 

German Fleet, to Norwegian waters, 
219 , 

Germany, post-war plans for, dis- 
eusseo at Teheran, 308-9, 342- 
44 

Ghormley, Admiral Robert Lee, 
U.S.N., 16, 17 

Gibson, Wing Commander Guy, 59 
Gilbert Islands, captured by U.S, 
Martoes, 478 

Giraud, General, rivalry with de 
GauUe, 150-51, 158, 159; resigns 
from French Committee but re¬ 
mains Commander-to-dhief of 
French forces, 159; message to, 
of condolence from ChurchiU, 612 
GUder bomb, German, 676 
“Gnat,” German acoiisUo torpedo, 
621, 623 

Goebbels, Joseph P., 444-45; Diaries, 
quoted, 16EP66 

Gold and dollar holdings to U.S., 
610-11 

Gomel, 223, 526 

“Gooseberries,” name for blockships 
in synthetic harbours, 64, 503 
Goums, native Moroccan troops, 514 
Gousev, M., Russian Ambassador, re¬ 
ceived by ChurchiU, 232; Church- 
Ul’s tact to refusing to receive 
Stalin's telegram about convoys, 
232; gives message to Eden con¬ 
cerning strained relations between 
Tito and King Peter 11, 401 
GruJ Zeppelin, 18 

Grand!, Dtoo, at Fascist Grand Coun- i 


Grand!, Dtoo, at Fascist Grand Coun- i 
oil, opposes Mussolini, 42-43 | 

Greece, 597-98; retrospect of situa. 
tion (1941-43), 45^56; political 
developments (1943-44), 457- 
72; mutinies to Greek forces to 
Emt. 461-72 

Greek Navy, part taken by, fa evac¬ 
uation of Aegean garrisons, 191; 
mutiny in certain units of, 462, 
465,465-60.470,471 

Greenland, closing of air-gap south¬ 
east of, 8 

Grigg, Sir James, Secretary of State 
for War, minutes to, 559, 564, 
SeS, 568-69, 578-79, 556-97 
599, 602, 610, 615, 616, 617-18; 

Guadalcanal, retrospect of battle lor, 
18-19 

Guards Divisions, 618 

Guariglia, Signor, Italian Foreign 
Mm^er to BadogUo Government, 
86 , o6~87 

Gustav Line, 413, 437, 515, 519 
Haakon VII, King of Norway, 540 
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"Habakkuic,” device for floating air¬ 
field, 65-66, 78 

Habbaniya, suggested meeting-place 
for three heads of Governments, 
250, 262 

Halsey, Admiral William Frederick, 
U,S,N„ 17,20, 476,478 
Hamburg, air attacks on, 445 
Hangs, 341, 342 
Harbours, srathetic, 62-65 
Harriman, W. Averell, U.S. Ambas¬ 
sador, 245,251, 310 
Harris, Sir Arthiur, Air Chief Mar¬ 
shal, 199, 444 

HartJ Mountains, underground fac¬ 
tories in, for manufacture of rock¬ 
ets, 200 

Harvard University, speech by 
Churchill at, 106-07 
Helleu, M,, mission to Lebanon, 
160 

Hermann Goering Division, 520, 521 
Herzegovina, 397 

Hesvitt, H. Kent, Admiral, U.S.N., 24 
Hitler, Adolf, confers with Neurath, 
Rommel, and others on Sicily, 27- 
28; decisions on Italian crisis, 41; 
views On importance of Aegean 
Islands, 178-79; decides to fight 
main battle south of Rome, 186; 
inspects Peenemiinde rocket experi¬ 
ments, 198; orders Gustav Line 
held, 413; on failure of Fourteenth 
Army to drive Allies into sea at 
Anzio, 423 

Hoare, Sir Samuel, British Ambassa¬ 
dor at Madrid, confers with Castel¬ 
lano, 89 

Hollandia, 476, 478 
Hollis, General, 369, 487; minutes 
to,^486-87, 580, 581, 602, 621, 

Home Guard; 599 

Home Security, Minister of, minute 
to, 609 

Hopidns Ham 107, 260, 290, 298, 
to ^57 message 

Hoptins, Robert, 290 
Homt, U.S,S,7 Horton, Admiral Sm 
Mia, 6; aircraft carrier, 17 
HsS, blind-bombing device, 8-9, 445 
Hube, General, 33 

Hudson, Rt. Hon, R. S., Minister of 
Agnculture and Fisheries, minute 
to, 569 

Hughes-HaUett, Captain 82 

■ae Hump," name given to the air- 
bft of supplies to China, 479, 488, 

Huon peninsula, 474 

for the invasion 

of Sicily, 21 

lllustriom, H,M.S,, 18 

attacks on, 485, 

Indawl 483 , 


India, troops under anus in, 
IndomUable, H.M.S., 18 , « 

Infantry divisiops, Br'U*’*',, -{'kT 
man, relative strength of, 
number of British and American in 
“Overlord,” 596 „ 

InOnu, president of Turkey, 3.1.3, 
335,336,355 , , 

Ireland, stopping of sbirornff a«Jl 
trade with, on ei'e of Ovcrloul, 
613-14 

Isigny, 508 . 

Ismay, Major-General Sir IlastmMi 
Chief of Staff to the Mhilstisr of 
Defence, 239, 245, 248, 2/7, 278, 
283, 296, 534, 5.38;^ m'"’'**"'* 
66-67, 76, 178, 215, 224, 270, 
355-5^', 480, 466-87, 490. 413- 
94, s 62-3, 503-4, 556. 557, 
559-60, 563, 560-67, SOfl. .57(1- 
VI. 572-73, 576-77, 598. tiOO-I, 
601, 605-6, 607, 613, 014, 610, 
623, 626 

IMia, Italian battleship, damaged by 
German aircraft, 99 , 

Italian campaign, 113-14, 120-33, 
207-18, 248, 387; map, Southcni 
Italian Operations, Sept.-Dco. 4.J, 
273 , . 

Italian Fleet, surrender of, 90; ex¬ 
change between Eden and Chiirch- 
ill on Russian share of capturea 
ships, 251-52; submarines carry 
supplies to Leros, 252; (luestum of 
Russian share of, raised hy Molo¬ 
tov, discussed at Teheran, 330- 
37; British ships transforred to 
Russians in lieu of their slmrc of, 
628 

Italian Government. See Royal Ital¬ 
ian Government, Fascist IlepuliHa 
, in North Italy 

Italian prisoners in South Africa, 
579-80 

Italy, civil war in, following bu won¬ 
der, 162; co-helligerent statu-s ex¬ 
plained, 169-70; killed, woiiiMlod, 
and prisoners hi, 623; man, Cen¬ 
tral Italy, 543 

Jacob, Brigadier, 558, 580 
Jdinoics, H,M.S., 235 
Japan, defeated in Guadalcannl mid 
New Guinea, 20: strategy to bo 
pursued against, discussed at 
bec, 74-75; and at Cairo by Com¬ 
bined C.O.S., 354-55; disctissioBs 
and differences between Churchill 
and C.O.S,, and Churehill uml 
Roosevelt, concerning (Jan.-Mitr. 
1944j, 489-98 ■ - 

Java, 479 

Jellicoe, Major Lord, paraclmto mis¬ 
sion to Rhodes, 177-78 
Jitomlr, 223, 299 

Jones, Dr. R. V., reports on Oeriniin 
rocket and pilotless aircraft oxni-Ti- 
ments, 202 

Juin, General, 514-15, 518 
Jupiter, code-name for iiliiiincd 
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expedifion against Germans in 
Norway, 66 

Katyn Wood inquin', 603 ' 

.^ajtel, General, (Jhief of German 
General Staff, at conference on 
Italian frontier, 87 

Sir A. Clart H.M. Ambassador 
to Russia, 245, 248, 270, 625, 
626; procedure of, in delivering 
^btes, 623, 627; messages to, 214, 

Kersnn, 526 

.K-esselring, Field-Marshal, Com- 
xnander-in-Chief of German forces 
w Italy 82. 126, 207, 422, 513, 
015, 521; prompt reaction of, to 
^ Anzio landing, 412, 419 
^arkov, 222 
Khartoum, 241, 278 
*^neahe Umail, British transport, tor- 
Pedoed by Japanese, 614 
feiev, 223. 299, 526 
King, Admiral Ernest J., Chief of 
Naval Operations, 16, 296, 

i_.494 

King^ Rt, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, 
£nme Minister of Dominion of 
^.Canada,57.80,103 

George V, H.M.S., 393 
Kirt, Alan Goodrich, Admiral, U.S.N., 
Gommander Naval Task Force, in 
.t... , Overlord” Operation, 509 
ipxfc. Alexander, 269, 279 
-*^ocJan, A., Polish engineer, fumisnes 
■ technical details of 

V missiles, 200; executed by 
Germans, 200 , 

goWa, 486, 488 
Kollontay, Madame, Soviet Ambassa- 
in Stoofcholim 340 
Kdaigsberg, 345, 385 
Korosten, 223 
:^emenciiue, 223 
Kiinlpng, 487 
Kursk, 221-22 

I^ae, 20; capture of, by Australian 
_ troops, 473-74 
$-aJca Ilmen, 528 
Lake Peipus, 526 
Jr'ampedusa, captured, 28 
J-ancasters, squadron of, from Royal 
-fur Force sinks the Tirpitz, 236 
Landmg-sMp tanks JL.S.T.s), 25, 
oH’ 281, 284, 311, 313, 

490^^500 382-83, 439-40; 

to. 

Law, R. K. Minister of State, min- 
ute to, 618 

Lay cock, General, ,506 
Leahy, Admiral William D., U.S. 

Government, 

S57, 260. 296 

Leathers, Lord, Minister of Wat 
Transport, minutes to, 224, 554, 
S7S, 577, 578, 579, ^80, 625 


Leather supplies, situation as to, in 
Great Britato, 559 

Lebanon, Cabinet Ministers arrested 
by French, 160; Churchill’s in¬ 
structions 1(1 General Wilson con¬ 
cerning, 161; Ministers released, 
161 

Leclerc, General, 530 
Ledo, 479, 481, 484 
Leeper, R, W. Allen, British Ambas¬ 
sador to ^ Greek Government-in- 
Exile (Cairo), messages from, to 
Churchill on development of Greek 
political crisis, 461-62, 463-04; 
messages to, 464, 465-66, 467 
Lease, (Seneral, 26, 371, 513, 515, 

007 

Leigh-Mallory, Air-Marshal Sir Traf- 
fotd, 610 
Leningrad, 626 

Leros, 175, 178, 179, 180, 181-82, 
185, 100, 191, 1&2, 282, 285; 
map, 190 

Lioata, captured, 30 
“Lilo, ’ name for a device intended 
for, but not used in, synthetic har¬ 
bours, 65 

Linlithgow, Lord, Viceroy of India, 
minute to, 79-80 
Linosa, captured, 28 
Liii Wyer, 410. 428 513, 515 
Valley, 422, 435, 436,517, 518, 

^'252*’ 

Litvinov, Maksim, 245 
Llwellin. Colonel J. J., Mini.ster of 
..^^ood, 617, 620-21, 625, 626-27 
Lloyil, Geoffrey, Secretary for Pe- 
troleum, 616 
Lqcri, 113 

Liibuck, air attacks on, 443 
^cas, General, U.S. Aimy, 410, 
417; landing at Anzio, 411; delays 
J l*“ding, 412; super¬ 
seded, 422 

Lmnsdea, General Herbert, appointed 

haison officer with MacArUiur, 81; 
killed by air-bomb. 81 
^*224**' EOoket battleship, 

Lvov, Russian and Polish claims to, 
tossed at Teheran, 339-40, 345 
Lyttelton, Rt. Hon. Oliver, Minister 
of Production, minutes to, 224, 
448-49,504, 573,579.625 

MacArthur, Geneml Douglas (U.S.), 
15^ 20, 258, 473, 474-76, 4781 

Meintire, Admiral Ro,ss T., Surgeon- 
General, ILS. Navy, White ifouse 
^physician, 381-82 , 

Maclean, Brigadier Fitzroy, M.P. 
iP> ^P3, 404, 405, 409; sent to 
repudiation of 

Mihailovic, 402 
McLean, Brigadier K. G., 62 
Macmillan, Rt. Hon. Harold, Min¬ 
ister Resident in Norto .Srioa (M- 
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gets), minutes to, 152, 158, 159- 

McSweeaey, Detective-Constable, 454 
Mallet, Sb: Victor, British Ambassa¬ 
dor to Sweden, 612 
Malta, 270j Italian long-term surren¬ 
der signed by Badoglio at, 168-69 
Man^-^ower, note on claimants for, 

Mauus Island, 476 
Marianas, the, 478 
Markham Valley, ns, 473 . 74 , 474 
Clim-cliill at, 375- 
Churchill leaves, 393 
Marshall, General George C., Chief 
of Staff, U,S. Army, 212,296,416: 
qucshon of appointment of, as Su- 
preme Commander of “Overlord,” 
*-56-60, 266^7; at Teheran, on 
importance of L.S.T.s, 311-12j 
Quoted^ on Pacific Islands cam- 
paisn, 479i messages to, 212, 439- 
506 

Marshall Islands, 478 
Massigli, M., member of French Lib- 
erabon Committee. Algiers, 156 
Merchant ships outside, of enemy con- 
bol, chart of Cumulative Gains 
imd Losses of, 8 
MerriU, General (U.S.), 487 
Messina, 35 

^^4^56^*’ (Greek), Dictator, 

Middle West (U.S.), Churchill on 
effort of cities in, 574 
Mih^oyic, Gmeral Draza, leader of 
Chetmto m Yugoslavia, Minister of 
War of Yugoslav Govemment-in- 
Eale Churchill on, 301i official 
./“PPort Withdrawn from, 
406’ insists On suppression of, 

Mikoyan, M., 251 

Mihtary Intelligence, Director of 
.^ute to, sll, 6 l’ 4 , 623 ’ 

Milne Bay, 19 
Mintumo, 411 

Moehne Dana destroyed by air- 
bombing, 59 r 
Mogaung-Myitlcyina Line, 487 
Mogilev, 223 ’ 

K^sian For- 
ei^gn Munster, asks for resumption 
seiUngs, 223: note on 
Soviet primosBls at Conference of 

243; Sel fo 

Sn question of Rus- 

®U‘?haii ships, 336-37 
Monclrton, Sir Walter, 549 
Monnet, M., member of French Lib- 
erabm Committee, 156 
Monte Gastellone, 414 
Monte Faito, 5 i 4 : 

Monte Majo, 514 , 

Monte Trooehlo, 410 1 

Montecorvino Airfield, 121 « 

Montenegro, 397 

®4®25 T^R 1,®*' 

-4, aa, ^5o, 501; ejtchanee of mpu 

sages with Churchill, lai-filj apl y, 


I- pointed Commander of Cross-CIinii- 

nel invasion until Eisenhowers 
4 Headquarters established in Franco, 

i- 361; visits Churchill at Mawakesli, 

380-81; comment on plan for 
:- “Overlord,” 3t!(); interview with 

9 Churchill on apparent ereess of 

motor-cars for “Overlord,” 52!h 
minutes to, 131, 504-5, 602, 617, 
618 

Moran, Lord, ChurchiU’s physician, 

1 294, 360, 362, 375, 376, 385 

■ Morgan, Lieutenant-General F'. E., 

I 500, soil appointed “Cossac,” 61; 

! Roosevelt and Churchill esplnin 

1 duties of, to Stalin, 312; Mont- 

' gomery’s comment on his plan for 

’ *^Oyerlord " 380 

Morison, S, E., quoted, 19 
Morrison, Ht. Hon. Herbert, SeertJ- 
tary of State for Home Dejiart- 
ment, minutes to, 580, 591, 593, 
003, 607, 617 

Morton, Majon miuiito to, 555 
Moscow, Conference of Foreign Sec¬ 
retaries at, preliminary discussions 
concerning, 239-41, 243; Church¬ 
ill’s note to Eden concerning forth¬ 
coming meeting, 241-42: MolnfriV 
presides over first meeting, 243; 
Churchill’s views on, in inessiigM 
to Eden and Eden’s replies, 244- 
47; session to consider Soviet pro¬ 
posals, 245; Eden’s evening call 
on Stalin; 246; Stalin shown Gen¬ 
eral Alexanders report of Oct. 24 
concerning the battle in Italy, 248- 
49; Churohill’s BHggeation about 
tn-partite declaration concerniiiB 
war-criminals” approved, 253- 
55; Four-Power Declaration, 25.5; 
Russo-British protocol as to Tur¬ 
key, 255 

Mosley, Sir Oswald, and wife, rniis- 
ton of release of, from prison, 
591-93 ’ 

^92; Chief of Coinbinod Opera- 
lions (Commandos), 60; appointed 
to Supreme Command of Alliwl 
ig'^es ,in Southeast Asia, 79; 
LtiurchiU 8 remarks on his appoint- 
'5 broadcast, 106; 

attacked in U,S. press, 258“59- at 
£“fM83-84: submits, from India, 
tovjs^ plan for attack on Anda¬ 
man Islands, 349; reply to Chiireh- 
“tophibions at- 
fn, ht; li sihiallmi 

r Eutoui, 488; 

488, 576 ■ 

Mount Cairo, 435 , 

Mount Etaa, 31,36 

for svn- 
facsimile of 

„ ^hmcbill’s minute on, ^3 

Murphy, Robert, American political I 
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representative in North Africa, 
message to President Roosevelt on 
ae Oaufie and the French Libera¬ 
tion Committee, 151 
Mussolim, Benito, head of the Italian 
Government, convenes Fascist 
Grand Cpimoil, 38; meets Hitler 
near Rimini, 41; received by King > 
Victor Emmanuel. 43-44; resigna- 
hon, 44 j Churchill’s summary of 
“®,P®“raes, 45; interned on Ponza 
rod at La Maddalena, in the 
Abruza, 100; rescue of, by Ger- 
r P^toohutists, 100 ; sets up 
rapist-Republican Government on 
Lake Garda, 100, 165-66; takes 
vengemcB on those who voted 
against him in July, 425 
MmsoIuu, Edda, daughter of Italian 

Dictator, 424-25 
Mustafa Kemal Pasha, 123 
Myers, Lieutenant-Colonel, 457 

Myitlcyma, 481, 488 
Nadzab, 473 

^®^jj^^^>g^ 8 ritish Consul at Marra- 

Naples, entered by British and Amer- 
mans, 129 

Naval-|lans, minutes on, 595-96, 

Staff, Vice-Chief of, minute 

Nettl^on, John Dering, Squadron 
leader, 443 
Nethmo, 524 

von, conference 
|dth Hitler on Sicily (1943), 27- 

Nentral diplomats, Churchill on con- 
tact of British officials with, 555 

New Bntain, 119, 476 

New Georgia, 476 

New Guinea, 479; retrospect of the 

Nicobar Islands, 494 
Nicosia-Stm Stefano line, 33 
Nimitz, Chester WiUiam, Admiral, 

17 “ 493 ‘”‘^“®^’ 

N.K.t.D., 'Soviet Political Police, 329 

North Russia, British sailors in. treat- 
232-33 ’ 

Nuremberg, air attack on, 447 

Oboe,” blind bombing device, used 
attack on Essen, 444 
O Malley, Sir Owen, 603 

One Lake, 104 ' 

Oran, ChurcIiUl suggests meeting 

Roosevelt at, 270 

Order of Baltie, summary of, Ger¬ 


man and Italian divisions, Sept. 8 , 
1943, 585-88 
Orel, 221-22 

"Overlord,” code-name for the 

f lanned cross-Channel invasion of 
lance, 59; question where to 
land, 61; “mulbemes” and other 
devices in connection with, 62-67; 
C.O.S, on, 71-73; American Com¬ 
mand proposed for, 73; Smuts fa¬ 
vours postooning, 112 ; question of 
Supreme Commander for, 256-60; 
question of British Deputy Supreme 
Commander, 259; o[uestion of 
American Commander-in-Chief for 
both "Overlord” and Mediterra¬ 
nean, 260-61, 288-90; discussions 
at Teheran concerning, 316-19; 
private conversation between 
Churchill and Stalin on, 322-26; 
date set for, 326; precise date 
first mentioned, 372-73; May date 
not ruled out in C.O.S. view, 378- 
79; conference of May 15 at Moiit- 
gomeiy’s Headquarters,. 528-29; 
Churchm on, 105-6, 111, 113 
116, 133, 136, 182J83, 183-84 
184, 188 192i93, Sl2, ts, 217 
217-18, 247-48, 249, 265, 266 
266-67, 268, 283, 284-85, 294- 
95,313-14, 316-17, 322-26, 350- 
51, 364, 366, 308-69, 372-74, 
378-79, 382-^4. 417, 418, 437- 
40. 528-532, sSl: Roosevelt on, 
18^3, 184-85, 284, 310, 326 
351, 384; Stalin on, 250, l502~4, 
304-5, 312, 315, 317, 318-19 
325-28, 327'-28 

Owen Stanley Mountains, 15, 17 

Paohino, captured, 30 
Pacific, Southwest, map, 475 < 

Pacific Theatre, map, 477 . L 
Paget, General Sir Bernard, messagfc 
to Churchill on mutiny of GieS 
brigade, 466-67, 469-71; minut’^ 

„ to, 465,466, 476 * 

Palau, 478 

Palermo, captured, 33 
Palestine, Churchill on, 001 


uuiua wmawnci) or 
Greek parties In the Lebanon, 471 
Pathfinder Force, 443, 444 

S. (U.S.), 

Pavlov, M,, 298 

Feenemiinae, German experhnental 
rocket establishment at; aerial pho- 
tographs OR taken, 190-98; I&ler 
mspectt,„197; bombed, 199^200 
Penney, General, 412 
Perefcop Neck, 223, 520 
Penional minutes and telegrams of 
Churchill, 554-81, 

Perugia, 411 , 

o’ of Jugoslavia,: 395, 
401-9; dismisses M. Purio’s admin- 
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Klrntion, ^Oveiloid!”**"?^” ^senssioas on 

f.rm.n«v admaiisUation, 408, Uverjoia /o, ^ 


i£lTr*on, 'jfJSi ihs” 

Lri'ii iw'tv adiniiiistiatioii, 408, 
Churdiill on marriagfl Of, ooii 
retell?., 31 
Pt'tsamo, 3'Si, 3*12 
PcytuuSoD. M., 3S7 , , . 

“Phoenis," name for “ 

synthetic haibours, 05, 5Ud 
Pien.SlS.SI?. 51S , , 

“Pis^itick.” weSe-iinme for ali^^ok on 
Ardisn West of Butina, 373. Sea 
c:ko iUakaa coast 
T'ils, Geittial, minute to, 608 
riraeia, Tiie. 437 „ 
i^sa-Rtaini line, 249, 294, 369 
J’layiiig'cards, s-uPpHos of, for troops 
.'lad ’civilians. 568, 569 
Roesii, 333 
“Ptangh" Force, 607 
‘I’niijt-Biaak,’' dkeotive amending 
CasaHanct! decisions as to priority 
of air»taPKef3 in Germany, 445 
I’oisoa gaii, 616 

jpohuid, discTosc-d at Telieran, 309- 
10, 337-39; Churchill’s message to 
Eden on ojigning the frontier ques- 
tifiii with the Foies, 385-80| Stalin’s 
fi'oitier notations, on map in pos¬ 
sesion of Benes, described by 
Cimrchili in message to President 
Roosevelt, 3S7 

Folkh troops, minutes on, by Chureh- 
' ill, .303. 624-23 
r 'on Fairy, the, damaged, S6.3 
jYirt Moresby, 19 

Furfal, Lord, Minister of Works, min- 
_ (ilej to.eOS, 613. 624 
L r>rta!. Sir Charles, Chief of the Air 
»aif, 260. 311, S52; minutes to, 
o5|. 581, 363, 564, 566, 578, 

Fforto Empedoole, captured, 31 
|!t:-teai!a, 127 

2 «usd, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dnd- 
ley. First Saa Lord, at Quebec, 
103; resignation of, 114; in the 
henoten on homeward voyage, 124: 
fonnaliy resigns, 141; Churohill’a 
, forma! resignation, 

Ifl; death of, on Trafalgar Day, 

l^Wr CMtaiii. H, N., Deputy Chief 
of Stafi (Plans) to Admiral John 
CucnmgLam, 369-70 
|;qs*e, Colonel, minute to, 569 
l;«vcniDj 521 

1 UKC, M., Yugosiav- Premier, 408-09 
f, ™** 6a 
I\vW” 66. 78 . 

i yraitiids, tht\ Churchill suggest 
aaeeting Roosevelt at, 267 

•'‘C^iadraat." code-name for Quebec 
Srre Quebec 

^.^liebetdedsiTO to hold Conference 

to pitta to Invade Italy 
£®® >htirchi!rs paper of Aug 1? 
oa Khoie wiu-policy, 7|-raipr(^ 


uveijuiu, lu, —--- -- 

stmtegy m Far East, 71-77; 
ChurthlU’s broadcast after close of 
Conference, 104-6 

Habaul, 20, 476, 493 
Hadio Proximity Fuse, 599 , 

Racder, German Admiral, dismissed, 
219 

Hamsay, Admiral, Sit Alexander, 24, 
501, 309: assumes control of 
‘‘Overlord’' naval operations in tim 
Channel, 532; anange.s for Church¬ 
ill to see prelirainni'y iminbiud- 
raent, 532 

Randazzo, 35 , ,n 

Ranger, small U.S. carrier, 18 

R^fdo^ver, 410, 414, 41^ 428. 
136. 436. hU, 515, ^19, ^20 

Hhffi, 295, 313, 317, 318, 
351, 367-68; Churchill’s messages 
to Wilson suggesting of. 

98, 176| importance of, 17S-/6; 
C.O.S, approves plan to capture, 
177-78; Hitler’s view of impor¬ 
tance of. 179-80 

Ribbentrop, Joachim, meeting of, 
with Italian Foreign Minister, 87 
Ribbcntrop-Molotov Line (1939 
Line), 338 

Riviera, 369. See also “Anvil,' and 
Soutlieni France 
Roatta, General, 28 
Robertson, General Brian, 378 
Robertson, Sir Robert, 449 
Rockets, heavy long-range, Gennnn 
experiments on, 194-206; manu- 
faoture concentrated underground, 
200; eiqierimental stations trans¬ 
ferred to Poland, 200; first trial, 
200; exploit of a Polish engineer 
in connection with, 200 
Roimt, Italian battlesliip, destroyed 
by German aircraft on her voyage 
of Surrender, 99 

Rome, bombing of, by Americans, 
33^ entjy into, by lid U.S. Corps, 

Rommel, Field-Marshal Eiwin, 82, 
50/ ' 

Roosevelt, Elliott, 389-90; behaviour 
“..at dinner given by Stalin in 
„ Teheran, 319-20 
Roosevelt, Franklin D,, Pre.sident of 
me Umted States, agrees with 
Churchill on Italian situation, 51; 
sends draft of broadcast for Gon- 
eral Eisenhower to make to Itnl- 
lans, 51-52; on treating with House 
of Savoy and Badoglio. 56; on in¬ 
strument of surrender, 56; Chnrch- 
dl his guest at Hyde Park, 70; 
ETOs to Quebec, 71-72: agrees that 
American offlcCT should command 
Overlord "^ 73; accepts C,O..S. 
plan for Italian campaign, 82; ap¬ 
proves language of Eden’s Instruc- 
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ttons to British representative at 
Tangier as to reply to Badogliu’s 
emissary, Signor Berio, 89; joint 
instructions with Churchill to 
Elsenhower concerning surrender 
negotiations with Italians in Lis¬ 
bon, 90-92; joint message with 
Churchill to Stalin conoeraing Ital¬ 
ian situation and sunender terras, 
95; joint message wltli Churchill 
to Eisenhower concerning an¬ 
nouncement of Armistice, 97; pre- 
; sides at formal Stag Comerenco at 
White House, 115; Invites Church¬ 
ill to use White House for resi¬ 
dence and conferences, 118; con¬ 
gratulations from Stalin, 124; 
message to Churchill on latter’s ar¬ 
rival home, 128; anxiety about de 
Gaulle and his nvahy with Ghand, 
1S1-S2, 155-57; agrees with 
dnurcluli on ni6iins of obtaining 
quick signing of Italian Armistice, 
168; agrees to text of joint decla- 
rnrion drafted by Churchill on 
Itahan co-operation, 170-71; on 
Sforza, 170-72; mstructs Eisen¬ 
hower to put pressure on Italian 
Government to declare war on Ger¬ 
many, 173; unfavourable opinion 
°r Aegean plans of Churchill, 182, 
184-_85; mstructs Eisenhower to 
act m sense of Churchill’s desire 
that unprejudiced consideration be 
givai by Commanders’ Conference 
in Tunis to Aegean question after 
hearing point of view of Middle 
pjiinmand, 186; message to 
GhurchiR on German rocket activ¬ 
ity. 204; nn C.O.S. authorisation 

il’ii A * L A, message 

With ChurchiU to Stalin offering to 
“*®et the flatter in Fairbanks, 
approves hi-par- 
Ute declaration on war-criminals 
dr^ed by Churchill; 253-54; is 
mdeteimnate about appointing 
Marshall as Supreme Commander 
Si.,, Overlord,” 256-60; suggests 

Deputy Commander. 260 ; Ss 

to Wpomt ie _ Supreme Com- 
mMder of Overlord^ as Supreme 
Co»der also of aU operations- 
|n the Mediterranean, 260; prob¬ 
lem of flomg to Teheran, 262; sug- 
gwts ofter places, 262. 264; givi 
to not wishing 

fJS Teheran, 263-64: views 
Cairo Conlerence, 
^05, makes dtemative proposal to 
Teheran Conference, 267; raggeste 
inviting Riwsian military reiiresen- 
tahves to Cairo Conference 2fiS. 


enoa of Molotov and Russian mili¬ 
tary representative at Cairo, 272: 
suggests meeting Churchill at 
Khartoum mstead of Cairo, 278* 
promises Chinng Bay of Bengal op¬ 
eration, 279-80; host at Thanks¬ 
giving Day dinner in Cairo, 290; 
leaves Cairo with Churchill for Te¬ 
heran, 291; security and living ar¬ 
rangements at Teheran, 293-94; 
remarks of, at opening meeting on 
Pacific and Burma theatres, 297; 
on Europe, 298; on timing of op¬ 
erations, 304; interview with Stalin 
and Molotov on post-war world, 
310; theory of “Four Policemen,’* 
310; will not agree to delay “Over- 
lord’_ beyond May, 316; interven¬ 
tion m incident at Stalin’s dinner¬ 
party, 320; announces date set for 
“Overlord,” 326; on Baltic, Kiel 
Canm, and the Dardanelles, 326; 
SL, Churchill’s birthday dinner, 
328-29; presents ChurchiU with 
Persian vase, 329} expresses wish 
for rpimption of relations between 
Russia and Poland, 337; raises 
question of Finland, 340; against 
large mdeinnities, 342; plan for 
SRuthug Germany into five parts, 
64^4; initlais document setting 
forth mditary conclusions of Triple 
Conference, 345-46; sums up 
points of general agreement at first 
plenary meeting of second Cairo 
Conference, 351; gives up Anda- 
man Is ands .project, 352; jointly 
E**!! Churchill sends message to 
Slahn giving'summary of demsions 
352-53; tells 
CQurchiU of big decision os to com- 
C^lord,” 357-58; goes 
with ChurchiU to see the Sphinx, 
358; message to Churchill on lat- 
ter s illness, 361: agrees to new 
appomtments of Eisenhower, Ted- 
n?* Enker, 363; .agrees toiM 
ChurchiU s proposal to delay de-« 
paiture of L.S.T.s in order to 1^ 
mount Anzio s operation, 377; laid ■! 
up with inlluem, 381;'states im- 1 
derstanding of promises made at ^ 
Teheran about "Overlord” and 
view concerning defennent, 384; 
message to Churchill about Russian 
share of Kalian ships and promises 
made at Teheran eonoeming, 388- 
90; accepts GhurohUl’s alternative 
Plan, eonoeming Italian ships for 
Russia, 392; dnects State Depart¬ 
ment to take no action affecting 
any change in Italian Government 
tor tbe time being and so informs 
Churchill, 425-26; further mes- 
MMs to Churchill on Italian po- 
litical «tuation, 430-32; on bomb- 


on Nov. 20, 269; invites ChiaS on bomb- 

Kaj-shek for Nov. 25. 269' aS French railway centres, 453; 

to go m Teheran liid so vS on. Greek diffl! 


tn O’M Va -f L ” • agrees 

o cairn, 271-72; stUi wishes ptes- 


Jon vu vjicbr uim- 

emties, 469; congratulates Church¬ 
ill s success in handling Greek 
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mutiny, 470-71; sets forth Wash¬ 
ington view on need for Upper 
Burma campaign, 480-81: pleased 
at Wingate’s success, 485; prefers 
Upper Buraia operation to Su- 
matra-Malaym 492; on lack of need 
for British Fleet detachment in 
Fadflo in 1944, 495; sends mes¬ 
sage to Churehill on eve of "Over- 
lord,” S38; Churchill’s messages 
to, 17-18, 39-40, 48-51, 52-53, 
55, 58, 70, 86-87, 88-89, 89-90 
115-18, 1^0-51,152-53, 155-56 
157, 159, 163-164, 168, 169 
169-70, 171, 173, 181-82 183-J 
85, lfe-86, 188, 203-4, 212, 
231, 253-55, 257-58. 25i 262 
263, 265-68, 268, 269-70. 270- 
71, 272, 279, 361, 362-81 373, 
377-78, 381, 382, 383-84, SSO-! 
87, 3d0-91, 391-92, 399-400, 
419-20, 425-26, 430-32, 440-41 
452-53, 468-6^, 470, 484^5 
494-95, 538-39, 574, 608-9 
610-11, 611, 613-14 
Rostock, 443 

Royal Air Force, selection of men 
from, for infantry, 624 
Royal Italian Government, declares 
war on Germany, 173; Soviets send 
fully accredited Ambassador to, 431 
Royal Sovereign, 391-94 
Rumania, 314 

Rundstedt, General Gerd von, 511 
Russian Front, operations on, in 
1943, 105-6, 221-23. 298-99; 
in 1944, 526; maps, Operations in 
Russia July-December 1943, 220; 
map, The Front in Russia, Janu- 
aiy-June 1944, 528 
Russo-Japanese Neutrality Pact, 620 

Sabang, attack at, hy . Admiral Sit 
James Somerville, 620 
St. Jolm, quoted, 279 
St, Matthew, quoted, 152, 262 
Salamaua, 20,^ll9,473 
Salazar, Dr. Oliveira, Prime Minister 
of Portugal, on Portuguese neu¬ 
trality, 143 

Salerno, Battle of, 120-33; map, The 
Salerno Landing, 121 
Salween River, 487 
Samos, 191,285 
San ^biogio, 411, 614 
San ApoUinare, 514 
Sandys, Duncan, reports on rocket 
eipenments at Peenemiinde, 195- 
?6,_198-97; on rocket installations 
m Northwest France, 197-98; on 
pilotless aircraft, 202; minute to, 
625 

Sangro River, Eighth Army crosses 
tuGg 215 

Santa Maria Infante, 615 
Sardinia, 31, 82; falls into Allied 
hands, 132 

; "Saturn,” code-name for plan of op- 

i erabons in eventuality of Xurldsh 
;; eutry into war, 355-57 


Safymia, Italian motor vessel, 577 
SchamhoTsi, German pocket battle¬ 
ship, 142; m battle with convoy 
escorts and sunk. 235, 370 
Schweinto, 204; British and Ameri- 
can an attacks on, 446-47 
Sooones, General Geoffrey, 485 
Sebastopol, S25 

Selbome, Earl of, Minister of Eeo- 
^ nonuo WarfKe, minute to, 561 
sextant, code-name for Cairo Con¬ 
ference, 269, 283. See also Cairo 
bforza. Count Carlo, returns from 
me on M of Mussolini, 170; 
President Roosevelt on, 171; ex¬ 
changes between Churchill and the 
PresidentM to, 171-72; conversa- 
bon of Churchill with, in London, 
172; member of Dadoglio’a Gov- 
erament, 441 

‘Shingle,” code-name for Anzlo op- 
eration, 410. See also Anzio 
Shipping Britisli, Allied, and Neu- 
bal, Churchill on losses in Cape 
area, 574; table of monthly totals 
of tosses by enemy action, 584; 
sinkings in Feb. 1944,009 
Shwebo Monywa, 481 
Sicily, expedition to. 21-38; proper- 
bon of British and American forces 
available for, 24; appointments to 
various commands in cormection 
with, 24-25; details of plan of ad- 
wince, 25-27;_ Neuraffi reports to 
Hitler on attitude of population, 
The Conquest oi 

Sicily, 23 
Simeto River, 31 

Simon, Viscount, Lord Chancellor, 
minute to, 558-59 

Sinclair, Sit Archibald, Secretary of 
State for Air, minutes to, 554, 561, 

„ 562, 610, 616, 619, 624 
Singapore, 492-93,494-95 
Ski-sites, soroalled, in Northern 
France, 202, 205 

Slessor, Sir Jolm, Air-Marshal, ap¬ 
pointed Chief of Coastal Air Com- 
maum 6 

Smith, General Walter Bedell (U.S.), 
Seoretary, Jlombined Chiefs of 
Staff, and Chief of Staff to Eisen¬ 
hower, 90, 92, 362, 365, 368, 
371, m 383. 437. 452, 501, 

“ 541; opens negotiatloM 

with BadogUo s emissary at Lis¬ 
bon, 90-92; meeting with Castel¬ 
lano m Sicily, 93-94} signs Italian 
Aamlstioe terms, 95 
Smolensk, 223 

Smuts, GeuerM J. C., Prime Minister 
of the Union of South Africa, mes¬ 
sage to, on Mediterranean, from 
Chuichil!, 32} exchanges with 
Churchill on conduct of war, 10^ 
14, 420-22) his reminiscences of 
Vereeniging, 537-38 
Solomon Islands, retrospect of sea 
and air fights around, 18-19) cam¬ 
paign of’43-44,474-78 
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Somerville A^iral Sir James, 
- Churchills minute as to, 620 
Soiifh Dakota, U.S.S., damaged, 17 
Southeast Asia Command, proposes 
as to forming, 67-68; decisions at 
Quebec regarding, 74. See also 
Mountbatten 

Southern France, diversionary attack 
^ on, plans for, Sec "Anvil” 

Spaatz, Major-General Carl, Com- 
mnder of U.S. Ainiy Air Force, 

Spears, Sir Edwwd, H.M, Minister 
to syna and Lebanon, 160 
bpeer. Dr,, German Minister of Mu- 
nitlons, 198, 445. 446, 447, 450 
Spraance Raymond A., Admiral 
Commander of forces 
taking of Marshall Islands, 

"Squawker” meehanism, 621 , 623 
Stalin, Marahal Joseph, congratulates 
Roosevelt and Churchill on Naples 
landing, 124; note to Churchilfon 
winter convoys and British person¬ 
nel m North Russia, 228-30; on 
meenng of heads of three Govern¬ 
ments. 237-38; to Churchill and 
Fairbanks as 
place of nieetmg and agreeing to 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference, 
239; proposes Moscow for Foreign 
Mmisters Conference, Persia for 
personiU meeting between heads of 
three Governments, 240; on ar¬ 
rangements at ''Cairo Three” 
Informs 

Churchill Molotov cannot go to 
Cairo, 320; statement of, on joln- 
m war against Japan, 298; on 
Russian Front and European ou- 
erations, 298-99; on the Mediter- 
300; addresses questions 
to Chui'Aili on mUitary plans in 
Europe, 302-4; views on Turkey’s 
enhance into war, 303-4; strongly 
.Southern France 
to help Overlord/' 304; conver- 
sahon With ChurchiU on Germany 
the post-war world, 307-9; 
on the Polish question, 300-10 
oMresses views on China ami 
Four Pohe^en” theory, 310-11; 
receives Stalmgrad Sworlof Hon¬ 
our from Churchill, 311; at sec- 
ond plenary session, on importance 
Commander for "Over- 
^ooleretion on So- 
wet atotude to Bulgaria In event 
^fTujhish entry into the war, 315; 
«tt>tude of, on "Overlord,” 315- 
ts host at dinner, 
ri interview 

with Churchill 322-26; raises at 
luncheon of "Three Only” ques- 
bon of warm-water ports for Rus- 
oa’ 326; revision of Treaty of 
SAvres, 326; agreeable to Staffs 
collabornlmg on joint cover and 
deoepfioii schemes, 328; agrees to 


organise Russian offensive in May, 
327; his remark to General Brooke, 
331; remarks of, on Turkey, 333. 
35; views of, bn a Polish settle 
ment, 337-40; on desired Firmlsh 
indemnities and frontiers, 340-42; 
on^ plans for post-war Germany 
342-44} desires Konigsberg for 
Russia, 345; accepts Curzon Line, 
345} initials document setting fortli 
military conclusions of Triple Con¬ 
ference, 345-46; message to 
Churchill and Roosevelt conoem- 
mg promises made at Teheran 
about delivery of Italian ships 
to Russia, 392-93; congratulates 
ChurohiU on taking of Rome, 525; 
messages to. 95, 187, 225-27, 
238-39, 23&-40, 241, 253-54 
261, 263-64, 352-53, 376-77 
411-12,524 

Stevenson, British Ambassador to the 
Royal Yugoslav Government, 402; 
urges Bribsh backing for partisans, 
401 

Stflwell. General Joseph W., Com¬ 
mander of Chinese troops trained 
by.,|hn (U.S,), 483, 487, 492; 
builds road in jungle of North 
■ Buma, 481; captures Myitkyiaa, 
487, 488 

Stopford, Viscount James M., 486 
Stord, destroyer. Royal Norwegian 
Navy, in attack bn the Soharn- 
horst, 235 

Stag, Sir William, Assistant Under 
'Secretary, Foreign Offlee, at Con¬ 
ference o{ Foreign Secretaries, 
Moscow, 245 

“Strangle,’’ code-name for Allied air / 
operation against enemy land com- 
mumcations, 441 

Strong, General, Chief of Eisen. 
bowers Intelligence Staff, mission 
to Lisbon, 90 

Subasic, Dr. Ivan, Ban of Croatia; 
Mked by Peter II to form admin¬ 
istration, on dismissal of Purio 
from Yugoslav Govemment-in 
Exilcj 408 

Submarine, new type of German, 

„ “Schnorkel,” 14 
Sumatra, 66, 353, 478, 490-92, 493. 

See also ‘ Culverin” 

Sweden, at Foreign Secretaries’ Con¬ 
ference, Moscow, suggestion to 
ask, for air bases, 243; likely to 
ask for guarantees for Finland, 

245; advantages to Allies to bring 
into the war, 247 

Syfret, Vice-Admiral Sit Edward, 

in . charge on Admiral 

. s resignation pending ap¬ 

pointment of new First Sea Lord, 
115; minutes to, 224 
Syracuse, captured, 30 , 

Takoradi. 557-58; Churchill’s min 
ute on accumulation at, of Hurri 
canes and Spitfires, 571-72 
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Taranto, 82, 127, 132; expedition to, 
122 

Tarawa, taken by U.S. Marines after 
severe fighting, 478, 479 
Taylor, General James (U.S.), mis¬ 
sion to Rome, 96-97 
Tedder, Air-Marshal Sir A. W., 25, 
29, 452; appointed Eisenhower’s 
Deputy in Overlord," 361; min¬ 
ute to, 628 

Teheran, conference at, of Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin, preliminary 
discussions concerning place of 
meeting, 237-39, 240, 241, 242, 
261-64, 266, 270-72; security and 
living anangements at, 292-93: 
outline of Churchill’s wishes and 
requests at, 294-96; first plenary 
ineeting, 296-98; private conversa¬ 
tions, 307-10; second plenary 
meeting, 311-19; Stalin’s dinner 
party, 319-20; private conversa¬ 
tion between Stalin and Church¬ 
ill, 322-26; limcheon of "Three 
Oidy,’’ 326; third plenary session, 
327-29; communiqud, drafted by 
military staffs, approved, 328; din¬ 
ner .at British Legation on Churoh- 
ill’s birthday, 328-32; question of 
inducing Turkey to enter war dis- 
cuped, 333-36; agreement that 
InSnil should be invited to Cairo 
fw tdks, 336; Poland discussed, 
33J-40, 345; Finland discussed, 
340-42; document on mUitarv con¬ 
clusions of Triple Conference ini- 
Stalin, and 
Churohill, 345-48; poRtical aspects 
of Teheran Conference summarised, 
346-48 

Tennant, Admiral William G., in 
charge of operation of "Mulberry” 
plan of "Overlord,” 503 
Tcnacina, 519 

Third Front, the Allied Italian cam- 
palggi, diversionary value of, 2i7 
Thoma, General von, quoted, 288 
Tirpite, the, German battleship, 219; 
disabled, 224; attacked by aircraft 
and once more immobilised, 235- 
36; removed to Tromso Fiord, 
“36; destroyed by air-bombing, 
238 

Tito, Marshal, guerrilla leader in 
Yugoslavia, forms "Garibaldi Divi¬ 
sion, ’ 168; ChurobiU on, 301; 
Roosevelt on, 316; takes quick ac¬ 
tion on Itahan surrender, 399-400; 
relations with Mihailovio, 399; 
sets up Provisional Government at 
Jaice, 400; messages to Churchill, 
403-4, 405-6; Churchill’s mes¬ 
sages to, 402-3, 405, 406, 408- 

'^“eh,’’ code-name for planned U.S, 
e^edition to Northwest Africa, 6, 

period, plans for, 582-83 
^nrient, ' code-name for Washing¬ 
ton Conference of May 1943, con- 


ceming disposition of forces, 31; 
decision to attack mainland of 
Italy, 33 

a n, coast defences of, 558 
a, taken, 35 
Truk Island, 478, 492 
Truscott, General Lucian K., Tr. 
(U.S,), 519, 520; supersedes Gen¬ 
eral Lucas in command at Anzio, 
422-23 

Tsouderos, M., Greek Premier, 456, 
461, 462; ChurchiU’s message to, 
oniearing of resignation, 463 
Tube Alloys,” code-name for atom- 
bomb research, 80,140 
Tulagi, IS 

Turkey, 188, 244-45, 246-47, 251, 
285, 295, 361, 368; entrance into 
war discussed at Teheran, 301, 
303, 305-6, 314-15, 317-li 333- 
37 

U-hoats, 219, 233, 570; chart. The 
Rise and Decline of the u-Boat 
Fleet, 5; table of sinkings of, 
Maroh-June, 1943, 10. See also 
Battle of the Atlantic 
Umberto, Crown Prince of Italy and 
later Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Realm, 441 

‘Unconditional Surrender,” Churchill 
on use of tenn, 573; and interpra- 
tation of, in case of Germany, 
619-20 

Vnicom, H.M.S„ 18 
U.S. {ones in England, civil claims 
against, 608 

Valera, Eamon de. Prime Minister of 
Eire, ChurchiU to President Roose¬ 
velt on, 613-14 
Valiant, H.M.S., 99,124 
Valmontone, 515, 520, 521,522, 523 
Velletri, 416, 520, 521 
Venizelos, Sophocles, 468, 471 
Viazma, 223 
Viborg, 341 

Victor Emmanuel HE, King of Italy, 
receives Mussolini, 43; charges 
Badoglio with forming Cabinet, 
44-45; escapes to Brindisi, 97; 
ChurchUl’s attitude toward work¬ 
ing with. 163, 167, 425-27, 429- 
32; hands oyer government to Um¬ 
berto as Lieutenant Governor of 
the Realm, subject to plebiscite of 
Italian people at end of war, 
441 

VifitorioiM, H.M.S., 18; action against 
the Tii^h, 236 

Vishinsky, Andrei Y., 245, 355 
Voltumo River, 132 
Voroshilov, Marshal K. E., 245, 297, 
305,312 

Walker, Captain F. J. (R.N.), 10 
War criminals, Churchill’s proposal 
as to, submitted to President 
Roosevelt and Premier Stalin, 253- 
54; Stalin’s attitude toward, 320 
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■garden, Colonel, code-name for 

.Churchill, 70,104,270 

124 

U.S.S. aircraft carrier, 16- 

Wutson, General Edwin M. (“Pa”), 
to President Roosevelt, 290 
Wstten, 198, 203 
We“®*heyer, General Albert G. 

Mountbatten, 494-95; mis- 

Chief of Staff to 
Ssit Kesselrmg, quoted, on 
SrJii ™ Canaris to Army (Jroup 
^ ®59''artors, 411; on Kesselring^ 
to Anzio landing, 412-13; 
superiority in planes and 

floating pier units, 503 
V7hiteley General John F. M., serv¬ 
ing la Italy, 83 

U., Minister 
"rinute to, 613 

Maitland, 

Commnnder Middle East, 24; con- 
Vflf. ^ instructiras on Lebanon, 
to Churchill on situa- 
VyR - ^^“ries, and Aegean plans, 
review of Aegean sihia- 
tion at Commanders’ Conference 

1 appointed British Supreme 
Commander for the Mediterranean, 
3f>i, assumes duties ns, 382-83 ' 
r ''to and reasons for 
slowness of operation, 416, 417- 
16; Supports idea of milking bar- 
Italian Opposition parties, 

I -Y casualties of New 

Zealand Corps in Cassino battle, 


437; strongly opposed to withdraw¬ 
ing troops from Italy until Rome 
®ffiriirecf, 438-39; minutes to, 9^ 
„ 176-77, 185, 18-/, 188-89, 416 
Wlnantj John G,, U.,S. Ambassador to 
„ England. 277 • 

Window,’ deceptive device in air- 
bombmg, first used at Hamburg, 

Wingate, Brigadier 0. G., accom¬ 
panies Churchill to Quebec Con- 
r.nrence, 58; leader of irregulars in 
Abyssinia, 58; in jungle fighting 
m Burma, 58: suggests organising 
brigades for fighting Japanese in 
Buma, 58; success of his “Chin- 
dit brigades, 483; tragic death 
of, m air crash, 485; CWchill’.s 
, minute on, 567 

Winterstellung,” German defence 
hno m Italy described, 207; army 
,,,engages forward defences of, 208 
Sir H. Kingsley, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, death of, 140; 

official career from 

1938, 140 

Wooltou, Lord, Minister of Food, 
mmiite to, 575. 576 
Wound stripes, Churchill on, 557 

Yugoslav Govemment-in-Exile in 
Cairo, 397’ "deprived of all rights” 

„ by Tito, 400 

Yu|oslavia, 282, 301, 305, 314,, 316, 

Zanussi, General (Italian),mission to 
93 * 94 ** to Algiers and Sicily, 

Zervas, Colonel Napoleon, leader of 
giiernlla bands (E.D.E.S,) in 
“*57; attacked by E.L.A.S., 
u torce established 

by British, 481 
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1 Rooswelt and ChmcLM, Admiral Ernest King, Sir John Dffl, 
and General George Ci Marshall at the ^ebcc eo^eroneo. 

2 GenerM Draja MMoyitch Is shown as he listens to testimony 
ot witnesses duimg hu trial for treason and coliaboration. 

^ ““«»a“i3er of the U. S. 3rd Army, 

IS photographed during a troop inspection in Linz. Austrial 


4 Allied infantryme 
Wade toward the 


raphed ftom landing barges as tliey 
leaches during the invasion of Sicily, 


® Mussolini ehahe hands upon H Dime's 

arrival at Dor Puget’s headquarters for a short conference. 

® Nimitz 

tmecK over maps ' somewhere in the southwest Pacific.” 

7 A group of Free French troops photographed in hot weather uni- 
fonns as they stand at altUon Sg a fomal ffpecbot 


® j®*!? ^ffisMent Roosevelt sit for photOEranhers 

during a break in ihe historic ‘tig three” co&fat ffiS 
















